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THE world has advanced to a high 
point of attainment in science and 
art. The progress of invention and 
improvement has been, especially of late 
years, prodigiously rapid ; and now, wheth- 
er we regard the science of nature or 
of art, of mind or of morals, of contem- 
plation or of practice, it must be confessed 
that we live in a wonderfully improved 
period. 

Where is all this knowledge? Where 
does it dwell ? In the mmds of the pres- 
, ent generation of men. It is, indeed, 
recorded in books, or embodied in the 
various works and structures of man. But 
these are only manifestations of knowledge. 
The books are nothing till they are read 
and understood ; and then they are only a 
sort of shorthand, an outline, which the 
mind fills up. The thing itself, the science, 
the art, the skill, are in the minds of living 
men — of that generation which is now upon 
the stage. That generation will die and 
pass away. In thirty years, all now living 
will be gone, or retired from the scene, and 
a new generation will have succeeded. 

This mighty process does not take place 
at once, either throughout the world, or in 
any part of it ; but it is constantly going 
on, silently, effectually, inevitably ; and all 
the knowledge, art, and refinement, now 
in existence, must be either acquired by 
those who are coming on the stage, or it 
perishes with those who are going off, and 
is lost forever. 



* Extract from tb« iotrodactorj addrew of the ** FrankliD 
Lectarea/' delivered in Boeton. 
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There is no way by which knowledge 
can be handed down, but by being learned 
over again ; and of all the science, art, and 
skill, in the world, so much only will sur- 
vive, when those who possess it are gone, 
as shall be acquired by the succeeding 
generation. All the rest must perish. The 
rising generation is now called upon to 
take up this mighty weight, to carry it 
along a little way, and then hand it over, 
in turn, to their successors. 

The minds which, in their maturity, are 
to be the depositories of all this knowledge, 
are coming into existence every day and 
every hour, in every rank and station of 
life ; all endowed with facilities ; all, at 
the commencement, equally destitute of 
ideas ; all starting vfith the ignorance and 
helplessness of nature ; all invited to run 
the noble race of improvement. In the 
cradle there is as little distinction of per- 
son as in the grave. 

The great lesson which I would teach 
you is, that it depends mainly on each in- 
dividual, what part he vnll bear in the ac- 
complishment of this great work. It is to 
be done by somebody. In a quiet order 
of things, the stock of useful knowledge is 
not only preserved, but augmented ; and 
each generation improves on that which 
went before. 

It is true, there have been periods in 
the history of the world, when tyranny at 
home, or invasion from abroad, has so 
blighted and blasted the condition of so- 
ciety, that knowledge has perished with 
one generation faster than it could be 
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learned by another ; and whole nations have i 
sunk from a condition of improvement to 
one of ignorance and barbarity, sometimes 
in a very few years. But no such dreadful 
catastrophe is now to be feared. 

Those who come after us will not only 
equal, but surpass their predecessors. The 
existing arts will be improved, science will 
be carried to new heights, and the great 
heritage of useful knowledge will go down 
unimpaired and augmented. But it is all 
to be shared out anew ; and it is for each 
person to say what part he will gain in 
the glorious patrimony. 

When the rich. man is called from the 
possession of his treasures, he divides them 
as he will among his children and heirs. 
But an equal Providence deals not so with 
the living treasures of the mind. There 
are children just growing up in the bosom 
of obscurity, in town and in country, who 
have inherited nothing but poverty and 
health, who will, in a few years, be striving 
in stem contention with the great mtellects 
of the land. 

Our system of free schools has opened 
a straight way from the threshold of every 
abode, however humble, in the village or 
in the city, to the high places of useful- 
ness, mfluence, and honor. And it is left 
for each, by the cultivation of every talent ; 
by watchmg, with an eagle's eye, for every 
chance of improvement ; by bounding for- 
-ward, like a greyhound, at the most dis- 
tant glimpse of honorable opportunity ; by 
grappling, as with hooks of steel, to the 
prize, when it is won ; by redeeming time, 
defymg temptation, and scorning sensual 
iileasure, to make himself useful, honored, 
and happy. 

Our whole country is a great and speak- 
ing illustration of what may be done by 
native force of mind, without advantages, 
.but starting up imder strong excitement, 
into a new and successful action. What 
manxan start in hfe, with so few opportu- 
nities as our country started with, in the 
racevof independence? Over whose private 
prospects can there hang a cloud as dark 
as that which brooded over the cause of 
America ? Who can have less to encour- 
age, and more to appal and dishearten 
Jb.UA, than the sages and chieftams of the 
Bevolution ? 



Let us, then, endeavor to follow in their 
steps; and each, according to his means 
and ability, try to imitate their glorious 
example ; despising difl&culties, grasping at 
opportunities, and steadily pursuing some 
honest and manly aim. We shall soon 
find, that the obstacles which oppose our 
progress sink into the dust before a firm 
and resolute step ; and that the pleasures 
and benefits of knowledge are within the 
reach of all who seek it. 



• TO A SPRING BIRD. 

BT J. H. HANAFOBD. 

Say, lovely, pretty warbler, say, 
Why haflt thou perched so high ? 

Why sing so sweetly, frisk so gay, 
'Mid winds and threat'ning sky ? 

What cheering tidings dost thou bring 

From southern climes remote, 
Where reigns a verdant, joyous spring, 

And balmy breezes float ? 

Amid those spicy forests green, 

What carols hailed the day ? 
What novel, comely forms were seen. 

Adorned in bright array ? 

What stranger ones, lone bird, were there, 

To join in songs of praise ? 
What varied voices filled the air, 

As rose those matin lays? 

Why hast thou left so far behind 

Thy mate and kindred dear, 
To brave so soon the chilling wind. 

And snows, and hail, and tempests drear! 

Yet welcome here, thou joyous bird. 

Loved harbinger of flowers ; 
Oft let thy tuneful voice be heard. 

And cheer these lonely hours. 

As nature wakes at dawn of day. 

And morning tints appear, 
Then upward raise thy sweetest lay. 

And ever linger near. 
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JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 



JOHN James Audubon was bom in Lou- 
isiana, about the year 1782. He was 
of French descent, and his parents pos- 
sessed that happy nature which dis- 
posed them to encourage the indication of 
genius and talent that they early per- 
ceived in the mind of their son. 

In the preface to the first edition of his 
Ornithology, from which we make extracts, 
Mr, Audubon has himself beautifully de- 
scribed his early life, and the parental care 
which was instrumental in leading him to 
acquire such a deep love of nature. 

" When I had hardly learned to walk, 
and to articulate those first words always 
so endeai'ing to parents, the productions 
of nature that lay spread all around were 
constantly pointed out to me. They soon 



became my playmates ; and before my 
ideas were sufficiently formed to enable me 
to estimate the difference between the 
azure tints of the sky and the emerald 
hue of the bright foliage, I felt that an in- 
timacy with them, not of friendship mere- 
ly, but bordering on frenzy, must accom- 
pany my steps through life. And now, 
more than ever, am I persuaded of the 
power of th9se early impressions. They 
laid such hold of me, that when removed 
from the woods, the prairies, and the brooks, 
or shut up from the view of the wide At- 
lantic, I experienced none of those pleas- 
ures most congenial to my mind. 

** My father generally accompanied my 
steps, procured birds and flowers for me, 
and pointed out the elegant movements of 
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the former, the beauty and softness of 
their plumage, the manifestations of their 
pleasure or their sense of danger, and the 
always perfect forms and splendid attire of 
the latter. He would speak of the de- 
parture and return of birds with the sea- 
son, describe their haunts, and, more won- 
derful than all, their change of livery ; thus 
exciting me to study them, and to raise 
my mind toward their great Creator. 

" A vivid pleasure shone upon those 
days of my early youth, attended with a 
calmness of feeling that seldom failed to 
rivet my attention for hours, while I gazed 
with ecstacy upon the pearly and shining 
eggs, as they lay embedded in the softest 
down, or among dried leaves and twigs, or 
were exposed upon the burning sand, or 
weather-beaten rock of our Atlantic shore. 
I was taught to look upon them as flowers 
yet in the bud. 

" I grew up, and my wishes grew with 
my form. I was fervently desirous of be- 
coming acquainted with nature. I wished 
to possess all the productions of nature, 
but I wished life with them. This was 
impossible. Then, what was to be done ? 
I turned to my father, and made known 
to him my disappointment and anxiety. 
He produced a book of Illicstrations. A 
new life ran in my veins. I turned over 
the leaves with avidity, and, although what 
I saw was not what I longed for, it gave 
me a desire to copy nature. To nature I 
went, and tried to imitate her. 

" How sorely disappointed did I feel, for 
many years, when I saw that my produc- 
tions were worse than those which I ven- 
tured to regard as bad in the book given 
me by my father. My pencil gave birth 
to a family of cripples. So maimed were 
most of them, that they more nearly re- 
sembled the mangled corpses on a field of 
battle, than the objects which I had in- 
tended them to represent. 

" These difficulties and disappointments 
irritated me, Ikut never for a moment de- 
stroyed the desire of obtaining perfect 
representations of nature. The worse my 
drawings were, the more beautiful did I 
see the origmals. To have been torn from 
the study, would have been as death to 
me. My time was entirely occupied with 
it I produced hundreds of these rude 



sketches annually, and for a long time, at 
my request, they made bonfires on the an- 
niversary of my birthday." 

In his sixteenth year, young Audubon 
was sent to France, to pursue his educa- 
tion. While there, he attended schools of 
natural history and the arts, and took les- 
sons in drawing from the celebrated David. 
Although he prosecuted his studies zeal- 
ously, his heart still panted for the spark- 
ling streams of his " native land of groves." 

He returned in his eighteenth year, with 
an ardor for the woods, and soon com- 
menced a collection of drawings, which 
have since swelled into a series of mag- 
nificent volumes — " The Birds of Amer- 
ica." These designs were begun on the 
farm given him by his father, situated near 
Philadelphia, on the banks of the Schuyl- 
kUl. 

There, amid its fine woodlands, its ex- 
tensive fields, its hills crowned with ever- 
greens, he meditated upon his simple and 
agreeable objects, and pursued his ram- 
bles, from the first faint streaks of day 
until late in the evening, when, wet with 
dew, and laden with feathered captives, 
he returned to the quiet enjoyment of the 
fire-side. There, too, he was married, and 
was fortunate in choosing one who anima- 
ted his courage amid vicissitudes, and in 
prosperity appreciated the grounds and 
measures of his success. 

For many years the necessities of life 
drove him into commercial enterprises, 
which proved unsuccessful. His love for 
the fields and flowers, the forests and their 
winged inhabitants, unfitted him for trade. 
His chief gratification was derived from 
observation and study. His friends strove 
to wean him from his favorite pursuits, and 
he was compelled to struggle against the 
wishes of all, except his wife and children. 
They alone encouraged him, and were wil- 
ling to sink or swim with the beloved hus- 
band and father. At length, he gave him- 
self entirely to observation and study of 
the feathered inhabitants of the forest. 

He undertook long and tedious jour- 
neys ; he ransa<5ked the woods, the lakes, 
the prairies, and the shores of the Atlan- 
tic ; he spent years away from his family. 
" Yet, will you believe it," says he, " I 
had no other object in view than simply 
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to enjoy the sight of nature. Never for a 
moment did I conceive the hope of becom- 
ing, in any degree, useful to my fellow 
bemgs, until I accidentally formed an ac- 
quaintance with Charles Lucien Bonaparte, 
at Philadelphia, on the 5th of April, 
1824." 

It was soon afterward that Bonaparte, 
having examined Audubon's large collec- 
tion of beautiful drawings, and observed 
his extensive knowledge of birds, said to 
him, "Do you know that you are a great 
man ?" In reply, Mr. Audubon asked him 
his intention in making such a remark. 
" Sir," answered Bonaparte, " I consider 
you the greatest ornithologist in the world." 
He then suggested to him the importance 
of collecting and offering to the pubhc the 
treasures which he had amassed during 
his wild joumeyings. 

This idea seemed like a beam of new 
light to Audubon's mind, and added fresh 
interest to his employment. For weeks 
and months he brooded over the kindling 
thoiight. He went westward to extend the 
number and variety of his drawings, with 
a view of preparing for a visit to Europe, 
and the publication of his works. When 
far away from the haimts of man, in the 
depths of forest solitude, happy days and 
nights of pleasant dreams attended him. 

Only two years passed after his first in- 
terview with Lucien Bonaparte, in Phila- 
delphia, before Audubon sailed for Eng- 
land. He arrived at Liverpool in 1826. 
Despondency and doubt seemed now to 
come upon him. There was not a known 
friend to whom he could apply in all the 
nation. And he imagined, in the simpli- 
city of his heart, that every individual to 
whom he was about to present his subject 
might possess talents far superior to his 
own. For two days he traversed the streets 
of Liverpool, looking in vain for a single 
glance of sympathy. 

There are kind and generous hearts 
everywhere, and men of noble faculties to 
discem the beautiful and true ; and it was 
not long before Audubon's works procured 
him a generous reception from th« most 
distinguished men of science and letters. 
In a short time he was the admired by all 
admirers. 

Men of genius and honor, such as Cuvier, 



Humboldt, Wilson, Roscoe, and Swainson» 
soon recognized his lofty claim; learned 
societies extended to him the warm and 
willing hand of friendship ; houses of the 
nobility were opened to him ; and wherever 
he went, the sohtary American woodsman, 
whose talents were so little appreciated 
but a few years before, that he was rejected 
after being proposed by Lucien Bonaparte 
as a member of the Lyceum of Natural 
History, in Philadelphia, was now receiv- 
ing the homage of the most distinguished 
men of science in the old world. 

Before the close of 1830, his fii*st vol- 
ume of the " Birds of America" was is- 
sued. It was received with enthusiastic 
applause ; royal names headed the sub- 
scription list, and one hundred and seventy-, 
five volumes were sold at a thousand dol- 
lars each. In the mean time, (April, 1829,) 
Audubon returned to America, to explore 
anew the woods of the middle and south- 
em States. 

The winter and spring of 1832 he passed 
in Florida and in Charleston. Early the 
ensuing summer he bent his steps north- 
ward, and explored the forests of Maine, 
New Brunswick, the shores of the Bay of 
Fundy and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
the coast of Labrador. Returning as the 
cold season approached, he visited New- 
foundland and Nova Scotia, and, rejoining 
his family, proceeded to Charleston, where 
he spent the winter in the preparation of 
his drawings and the accompanying de- 
scriptions. In the following sprmg, after 
nearly three years spent in travel and re- 
search, he sailed again for England. 

In 1834 the second volume of his works 
was published. The three following years 
were passed in exploring Florida and Texas. 
A vessel was placed at his disposal by the 
government of the United States, to aid 
him in this noble enterprise. At the close 
of this period he published the fourth and 
last volume of plates, and the fifth volume 
of descriptions. The whole work cdm- 
prises four hundred and thirty-five plates, 
containing more than one thousand figures, 
from the Bird of Washington to the tiny 
Humming Bird, all represented of the size, 
color, and attitude of life. 

In 1839, having returned for the last 
time to his native country, and established 
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himself with his family at his beautiful 
residence on the banks of the Hudson, near 
Kew York city, he commenced the repub- 
lication in this country of the " Birds of 
America," in seven large octavo volumes, 
which were completed m 1844. 

Before the expiration of this period, 
however, he began to prepare for the press 
the "Quadrupeds of America." In this 
work he was assisted by the Rev. John 
Bachman, D. D . Accompanied by his sons, 
Victor Gifford, and John Woodhouse, he 
explored the reedy swamps of our southern 
shores, traversed forest and prairie, making 
drawings and writing descriptions of quad- 
rupeds. The first volume of " Quadru- 
peds" appeared in Ne w York in 1 8 4 6 . This 
work, consisting, we beUeve, of five vol- 
umes, has recently been concluded, and is 
no less interesting and valuable than the 
works of his earlier life. 

Well might the great naturalist felici- 
tate himself upon the completion of his 
gigantic task. He had spent nearly half 
a century " amid the tall grass of the far- 
extended prairies of the west, in the solemn 
forests of the north, on the heights of the 
midland mountains, by the shores of the 
boundless ocean, and on the bosom of our 
vast bays, lakes, and rivers, searching for 
things hidden, since the creation of this 
wondrous world, from all but the Indian 
who has roamed in the gorgeous but melan- 
choly wilderness." 

Speaking of the enjoyment of home after 
retiring from a vocation in which he had 
spent a long life, so earnestly, faithfully 
and triumphantly, he says, "Once more 
surrounded by all the members of my dear 
family, enjoying the countenance of nu- 
merous friends who have never deserted 
me, and possessing a competent share of 
all that can render life agreeable, I look up 
with gratitude to the Supreme Being, and 
feel that I am happy." 

At the age of sixty, Audubon possessed 
the sprightliness and vigor of a young 
man. In person he was tall, and remark- 
ably well formed. His aspect was sweet 
and animated ; and the childlike sunplicity 
of his manners, and the cheerfulness of 
his temper, were worthy of universal im- 
itation. These made him beloved by all 
who knew him. 



He used to say that he had no faith in 
genius ; that a man could make himself 
what he pleased by labor, and, by using 
every moment of time, the mind might be 
kept improving to the end of life. " Look 
at facts, and trust for yourself ; meditate 
and reason," he would say, " it is thus a 
man should educate himself." 

It was his object to learn everything 
from the prime teacher — Nature. His 
glowing style, as well as his extensive 
knowledge, was the fruit of his own ex- 
periences. He never wrote for the press 
until after the age at which most authors 
have established their reputation. His fa- 
cility for ready writing, he said, was ac- 
quired by keeping a journal, in which he 
recorded the events and reflections of each 
day — a practice worthy the example of 
every one. 

For some years past his health had been 
failing, and he was rarely seen beyond the 
limits of his beautiful residence. On the 
twenty-seventh of January, 1851, he died, 
full of years, and illustrious with the most 
desirable glory. He has indissolubly linked 
himself with the undying lovehness of na- 
ture, and thus left behind a monument of 
imending fame. 



A FANCY FOR A MAY-DAY. 

BY 0. MOKLBY. 

Queen: — 

Love has come to rule the earth, 

See, all nature loves her rule ; 
Buds are bursting into birth, 

Lilies kiss the lightsome pool 

Attendants : — 

Glad we hail the joyous day, 
Harbinger of smnmer's joy ; 
Winter flees from earth away — 
Pleasures true know no alloy. 



Qitebn:- 



Birds are singing in mid-air, 
Chirping crickets tell their bliss, 

Happiness is everywhere — 
Who can tell me why is this! 
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Northern blasts are bound in chains^ 
Streamlets ripple fetter-free ; 

Summer claims these yast domains ; 
So we meet to honor thee. 

Queen:— 

Love hath bnilt this sylvan throne, 

Canopied with leaves and sky ; 
Bid your hearts her power own, 
Bring your gifts^ your songs raise high. 

Atxkndants :— 

Aye, our gifts^ our songs well bring, 

" Gayly singing on the green/' 
Now accept our oflferin^ 
May-day Queen, our May-day Queen. 

A Maid of Honoe : — 

Guardian Spirits^ one, two, three, 
. Are hovering round thy throne ; 
Beautt, Lovi^ and Hakmony, 

Blend their wings as one. 
Around, above, beside, beneath. 
Fragile beauty loves to dwell, 
Floating on the 2sephyr's breath, 
Or glancing on the hilL 

Love doth nestle in our hearts, 

And never thence should roam ; 
Balm to sorrow she imparts^ 

Nor lets the tempest come. 
She hangs a rainbow when it lowers 

'Neath the darkly threatening fold, 
Changes storm to gentle showers, 

And bids the heart be bold. 

Harmony doth robe her here, 

With garments of the day ; 
Sweetly fills the listening ear, 

While soaring far away. 
The spheres take up the awful strain, 

Cherubs list it as they sing ; 
Seraphs raise the sound again, 

And Heaven's high arches ring. 

Beauty gathers here to-day, 

And Love her offering brings ; 
Swell our souls with Harmony, 

The earth with gladness rings. 
We all rejoice ; who would refrain ? 

Joy doth lend a rainbow here — 
One we love to-day is Queen, 

And Heaven's best gifts are near. 



DISCOVERIES OP THE LAST HALF 
CENTURY.-No. I. 

STEAMBOATS, aAILBOADB, AND TELEGRAPHS. 

¥K live in an age of wonders. The last 
half century has witnessed a succes- 
sion of the most mighty events, and 
the most astounding discoveries, which 
have ever been made. In 1 800 there was 
not a single steamboat in the world. Our 
inland seas and noble rivers were lying, 
grand and silent, in primeval lonelfness, 
except when enlivened by the clumsy ba- 
teau, or the rude flat-boat. 

In 1807 Fulton launched the Clermont, 
which made a passage to Albany in thirty- 
two hours. At that time the mode of 
travel was by schooners and sloops, which 
were frequently six days on the passage. 
The improvement was certainly great ; but 
what would Fulton now say, to see the 
steamboats running the same distance in 
eight hours, and some of them large 
enough to stow the Clermont on their for- 
ward decks. 

No steamboat had broken the waters of 
the Mississippi previous to 1815. The voy- 
age from Cincinnati to New Orleans was 
an undertaking which occupied more time 
than a steamboat would now take to cir- 
cumnavigate the globe. At present, it is 
calculated that there are no less than 
3,000 steamboats in America. 

A person can travel a greater distance 
in thirty days now, by steamboat, than he 
could in one hundred days in 1800. Just 
fancy Benjamin Franklin being almost 
wrecked in going from New York to Amboy, 
and the vessel which he was in occupy- 
ing thirty-two hours on the passage, a dis- 
tance which is accomplished every day by 
our steamboats in one and a half hours : a 
great change, truly ! 

In Europe, steamboats were unknown 
until 1811, and no sea was regularly navi- 
gated by them imtil 1818. iTie progress 
of Marine Navigation is remarkable. In 
1838 no steamship had ventured across 
the stormy Atlantic to establish ocean navi- 
gation. N w we have communication every 
week with Europe, by regular steam mails. 

If the last half century had given us no 
other invention than the steamboat, that 
alone, considering its importance, is enoifgb 
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to immortalize it. In 1800 there was no 
steamship in the wide world. Where is 
the country now in which they are not 
seen, and where they are not exercismg a 
most important mfiuence ? 

On the Hudson, Mississippi, on all our 
lakes, rivers, and seas, and on all the oceans 
of the world ; on that sea where the waters 
rolled up in walls to allow Moses and the 
Hebrews to pass dry-shod ; on the ancient 
Nile, where Cleopatra's galley spread its 
silken sails to the breeze ; on the Ganges 
of Indus in the East, and the Sacramento 
in the West, there now may be seen nu- 
merous monuments to the inventor of the 
steamboat ; — the steamship " Rules the 
Waves.*' 

Look at that Iron Horse, moving out of 
his stable, screaming and panting to start 
on his journey. That is the steam engine 
in its most perfect state ; it is a near ap- 
proach to the spiritual and physical com- 
bination. Behold how easily he drags the 
ponderous train, at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour ; thus conveying hundreds of pas- 
sengers, in concert and safety, to a distance 
which, but a few years ago, would have 
taken them nearly a whole day to accom- 
plish, by stages. 

Only a few months since, the Queen of 
England was transported from the interior 
of Scotland to London, a distance of four 
hundred miles, in ten hours. In 1800 the 
same journey could not have been accom- 
plished in less than eight days. If the 
steamboat has revolutionized intercommu- 
nication by river and sea, the locomotive 
has done more to revolutionize travel by 
land. 

In 1800 there was not a single locomo- 
tive in the world, nor for nearly twenty- 
nine years afterward. On the 6th day of 
October, 1829, the first locomotive, Rocket, 
ran on the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
way, at the average rate of fifteen miles 
per hour. From that moment we date the 
com^iencement of a new and most astonish 
ing era in the history of discovery. 

In England there are now 6,600 miles 
of railway constructed, and as many more 
proposed, at a cost of more than $500,- 
000,000. In the United States there are 
about 8,000 miles of railway ; and there 
18 probably about 30,000 miles of railroad 



now in operation in Europe and America. 
But neither Asia nor Africa can yet boast 
of a single line completed. 

What were the old Roman roads in 
comparison to the footpaths of our iron 
horses? In 1835 there were only fifteen 
miles of rmlway in the State of New York ; 
now there are about 1,500, and a traveler 
can journey as far in one day as he could 
in eight days fifteen years ago. 

Among the grand discoveries of the last 
half century, the Electric Telegraph stands 
out in bold relief. It has given to man 
the power of transmitting his thoughts to 
his fellow-man, thousands of miles distant, 
in a few seconds. " Electricity leaves her 
thunderbolt in the sky, and, like Mercury 
dismissed from Olympus, acts as letter- 
carrier and message-boy." 

In 1837, when Morse first proclaimed 
that he could write messages by electricity 
at any distance, wise people shrugged their 
shoulders, and looked with blank unbelief 
upon such a daring proposition ; and, when 
the proposal was before Congress, in 1843, 
to appropriate $30,000 to test his system 
of telegraphing, it met with stem opposi- 
tion. 

In 1844 the first line of telegraph was 
completed in our country, between Wash- 
ington and Baltimore ; and since that time 
the progress of telegraph lines has been 
most surprising and astounding. All the 
important cities in our Union are linked 
together by the lightning tracks ; and 
wherever we travel, there we behold, sus- 
pended on slender poles, those attenuated 
threads, along which the lightning fleets 
with messages of love, hope, fear, or gain. 

The telegraph has produced most as- 
tonishing changes in the modes of conduct- 
ing business. A few years ago, what a 
wear and tear of horse flesh it required to 
get news for our daily papers 1 What a 
trouble and delay there was in getting the 
news from Halifax during the winter sea- 
son ! Now what a change ! 

A steamship arrives at Halifax, Boston, 
or New York this morning, and the Euro- 
pean news is published in the New Orleans 
papers in the evening. The speeches de- 
livered in the halls of Congress to-day, are 
delivered to the readers of the newspapers 
in all our important cities next morning. 
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Our astronomers, " pale watchers of the 
rolling spheres," employ the lightning pen 
to register their observations. 

The whole science of Voltaism, Electro- 
magnetism, and Electrotyping, are trophies 
of the discoveries made during the last fifty 
years. Electro-magnetism has been em- 
ployed to separate metals from their ores, 
to drive machinery, to make huge bars of 
iron dance in mid-air, like the fabled coffin 
of Mohammed; and what it may accom- 
plish in future times, it is not possible to 
predict. 



[The preoeding: article is condensed from the 
** Scientific American." The subject will be con- 
tinued in another nnmber. 

Ba-teau\ ibat-to',; a lone, narrow light-boat, 
much wider in the middle than toward the ends. 
Schoon'er, a yessel with two masts, /^oop, a vessel 
with one mast. CU-o-pa'tra^ a queen of Egypt, 
celebrated for her beauty. She destroyed her own 
life, B. C. 30 years, by allowing a poisonous reptile, 
called an asp, to bite her. Ko/'to-tsm, so called' 
from Volta, an Italian, who first made the apparatus 
for accumulating galvanic electricity. It is a oranch 
of electrical science, and embraces ealvanism. E4td • 
tromaf^'netismy magnetism produced by means of 
electricity. E-Uc'tro-typ'vng, the art of depositing 
metais, held in solution by galvanism, on other 
metals ; thus it is a perfect process of gilding. By 
it impressions of medals, coins, &c., may be copied 
with perfect accuracy.] 
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THE ART OF THINKING. 



BT BIDNET BMITH. 



ONE of the best modes of improving in 
the art of thinking, is to think over 
some subject before you read upon 
it ; and then to observe after what man- 
ner it has occurred to the mind of some 
great master ; you will then observe wheth- 
er you have been too rash or too timid ; 
what you have omitted, and what you have 
exceeded; and by this process you will 
insensibly catch a great manner of viewing 
a question. 

It is right to study ; not only to think 
when any extraordinary incident provokes 
you to think, but from time to time to re- 
view what has passed ; to dwell upon it, 
and to see what trains of thought volun- 
tarily present themselves to your mind. 

It is a most superior habit of some minds 
to refer all the particular truths which 
strike them, to other truths more general ; 
so that their knowledge ^ is beautifully 
methodized ; and the general truth, at any 



time, suggests all the particular exemplifi- 
cations, or any particular exemplification 
at once leads to the general truth. This 
kind of understanding has an immense and 
decided superiority over those confused 
heads in which one fact is piled upon an- 
other, without the least attempt at classi- 
fication and arrangement. 

Some men always read with a pen in 
their hand, and commit to paper any new 
thought that strikes them ; others trust to 
memory for its re-appearance. Which of 
these is the best method in the conduct of 
the understanding, must, I should suppose, 
depend a ^eat deal upon the particular 
understandmg in question. Some men can 
do nothing without preparation ; others 
little with it ; some are fountains, some 
reservoirs. — Selected, 

THE COW TREE. 

ON the parched side of a rock on the 
mountain of Teriezuela, grows a tree 
with a dry and leathery foliage, its 
large woody roots scarcely penetrating in- 
to the ground. For several moiiths in the 
year its leaves are not moist^ed by a 
shower, its branches look as if they were 
dead and withered; but whea the trunk 
is bored, a bland and nourishing milk flows 
from it. 

It is at sunrise that the vegetable foun- 
tain flows most freely. At that time the 
blacks and natives are seen coming from 
all parts provided with large bowls to re- 
ceive the milk, which grows yellow and 
thickens at its surface. Some empty their 
vessels on the spot, while others carry 
them to their children. One imagines he 
sees the family of a shepherd who is dis- 
tributing the milk of his flock. It is named 
the palo de vaca, or cow tree. — Selected, 

THE PEN AND THE PRESS. 

The Pen and the Press, bless'd alliance ! combined 
To soften the heart and enlighten the mind ; 
For that to the treasures of knowledge gave birth, 
And this sent them forth to the ends of the earth ; 
Their battles for truth were triumphant, indeed. 
And the rod of the tyrant was snapped like a reed. 
They were made to exalt iis^ to teach us, to bless, 
Those invincible brothers — ^the Pien and the Press. 

J. C. Pbjwob. 
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MICHIGAN. 



THE Coat, "bf Arn3« of the State of 
Michignn, as Exhibited on the seal of 
the State, consists of a shield, on which 
is represented a peninsula extending into a 
lake, with the sun rising ; and a man stand- 
ing on the peninsula, with a gun in his 
hand, while behind him is a flag suspended 
from a pole, and a tent near. 

Below the escutcheon, on a band, or 
label, are the words. Si quceris peninsulam 
amoenamy circumspice — " If you seek a 
dehghtful peninsula, behold it." On the 
upper part of the escutcheon is the word 
TuEBOR— "I will defend it." The sup- 
porters are moose deer, natives of the for- 
ests of Michigan. 

The crest is the American Eagle, hold- 
ing in his mouth a scroll bearing the mot- 
to, E plurihus unum. Around the border 
of the state are the words, The great 
Seal of the State of Michigan, with 
the numerals, M.DCCC.XXX.V., the date 
of the formation of the state government. 

The State of Michigan consists of two 
peninsulas. The largest, situated between 
the Lakes Erie, St. Clair, and Huron on 



the east, and Lake Michigan on the west, 
is 290 miles in length, from north to south, 
and about 200 miles in breadth. The 
other peninsula, lying between Lake Su- 
perior on the north, and Lakes Huron and 
Michigan on the south, is about 330 miles 
in length, from east to west, and fifty 
miles of mean breadth. 

The state contains 66,000 square miles, 
and is divided into seventy-two counties. 
The present population is 397,500. Thirty 
years ago this state contained less than 
ten thousand inhabitants. During the last 
ten years the population has nearly doub- 
led. 

The first settlement in Michigan was 
made at Detroit, in 1670, by the French, 
from Canada. The colony was resigned 
to the United^ States in 1796, and formed 
into a territory -in 1805. In 1836 it was 
admitted into the Union as a state. The 
capital is Lansing, situated on Grand River, 
in Ingham County. Five years ago this 
location was hidden far away from civili- 
zation, in the deep forest. Three years 
since burning heaps of wood and a few 
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rude shanties marked the place where naw 
stands the capital of the state. Detroit, 
formerly the capital, is the largest town, 
and contains 21,000 inhabitants. 

The southern peninsula, which includes 
the principal settled portions of the state, 
has a belt of heavily-timbered flat land 
around the three sides, which border on 
the lakes. Inside of this the land gradu- 
ally rises toward the center of the state, 
and becomes gently rolling. This central 
region is covered with fine forests, oak 
plains, and prairies. The largest and finest 
prairies are found in the southern portion 
of the state. 

The country is well adapted to agricul- 
ture. Its principal staple productions are 
wheat, Indian com, oats, potatoes, barley, 
and maple sugar. Besides these, the soil 
is adapted to rye, flax, hemp, the grasses, 
and garden vegetables. No part of the 
United States is better supplied with 
aquatic fowls, fish, and wild game. The 
forest trees are of great variety; among 
which the principal ones are the oak, 
hickory, sugar maple, beech, ash, elm, 
and pine. 

The northern peninsula embraces the 
mineral regions and copper mines of Lake 
Superior. Its principal inhabitants are 
those who have gone thither for mining 
purposes. It is only about five years since 
these* mining operations were commenced ; 
thousands of tons of copper have already 
been obtained. Some of the best copper 
in the world is found in these mines. 

It is on the southern shores of Lake Su- 
perior that the celebrated Pictured Rocks 
exist. They consist of a range of rocky 
bluffs along the shore, toward the eastern 
end of the lake. Stretching away for 
miles, they form so complete a barrier to 
the navigator that not even a canoe can 
effect a landing. Occasionally, however, 
an accessible point has been found by the 
Indian, where he has made, on the rocks, 
rude drawings, recording Indian exploits, 
and fragments of their history. 

Beheld from the lake, these rocks pre- 
sent sublime and commanding views. They 
are composed of light-grey sandstone, and 
rise in an almost perpendicular wall, from 
the water, to the height of from one to 
three hundred feet. By being exposed to 



the fury of the waves, driven by the pow- 
erful north winds which sweep the lake, 
they have been worn out into numerous 
bays, caverns, and indentations. From a 
distance these present an array of dilapi- 
dated battlements, and desolate towers. 

As a young state, Michigan has done 
much for the interests of education. It 
has a permanent school fund for the sup- 
port of schools and libraries in all the dis- 
tricts. There has also been established 
a Normal School for the education of 
teachers. The University of Michigan, at 
Ann Arbor, has departments of literature, 
science, the arts, of law, and medicine. It 
is designed to have academic branches 
of the university in the principal towns 
throughout the state. Several of these 
have already been established. Besides 
this institution there is St. Phillip's Col- 
lege, near Detroit. 

Michigan has about 370 miles of rail- 
road completed, and many more internal 
improvemonts projected. The governor of 
this state is chosen by the people, once in 
two years. The elections are held the 
first Tuesday in November. The legisla- 
ture meets annually on the first Monday 
in January. 

The inhabitants of the peninsula state 
are chiefly from New York and New Eng- 
land. Rapid strides have been made m 
subduing her majestic forests and develop- 
ing her mtemal resources. From the en- 
terprise and industry which abounds there, 
the country is fast assuming the appear- 
ance of an old-settled state. 

< ^ «#» m » 

THE SAFEGUARD OF YOUTH. 

If you would keep pure the heart of 
your child, and make his youth innocent 
and happy, surround him with objects of 
interest and beauty at home. 

If you would prevent a restless spirit ; 
if you would save him from that lowest 
species of idolatry, " the love of money," 
and teach him to love what is lovely, 
adorn your dwellings, your places of wor- 
ship, your school-houses, your streets and 
public squares, with trees, and hedges, and 
lawns and flowers, so that his heart may 
early and ever be impressed with the love 
of Him who made them all. 
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ExTEAOEDiNARY Eggs. — ^An Englirfi paper con- 
tains the following accoimt of the discovery of 
OKtraordinaiy eggs, in Madagascar : 

"Some time since the discovery of gigantic 
eggs in Madagascar was mentioned. Three of 
these eggs have arrived at Paris, one broken on 
the route, the others whole, and M. Geoflfrey 
Saint Hiliare has laid them before the Academy 
of sdenoe. 

" They are of very different shapes^ one being 
eliptical, the other having its two ends unlike 
each other. They are about thirteen inches in 
diameter the longest way, and nine tJbe shortest 
In circumference, about thirty inches one way, 
and twenty-five the other. The shell is one- 
eighth of an inch thick, and contains about 1i 
gallons, or as much as 235 hen's eggSy or 15i con- 
dor's eggs, or 6i ostrich's e^s. Mr. St Hiliare 
has decided, from his examination of some bones 
found with one of the eggs^ that they were pro- 
duced by a bird. It now remains to discover 
the producer of these eggs^ which must be the 
largest of the feathered race." 

The Asteroids. — ^There are now thirteen planets 
discovered, belonging to the group of Asteroids. 
The following table gives their names in the 
order of their discovery, the date of each dis- 
covery, and the name and residence of the dis- 
coverer: 



Name of 
Planet. 



Date of Dis- 
eovery. 

1. Ceres, Jan. 1, 1801, 

2. Pallas, Mar. 28, 1802, 

3. Juno, Sept. 1,1804, 

4. Vesta, Mar. 29, 1807, 

5. Astrea, Deo. 8, 1845, 

6. Hebe, July 5, 1847, 

7. Iris, Aug. 13, 1847, 

8. Flora, Oct. 18, 1847, 
0. Metis, April 25, 1848, 

10. Hygeia, April 12, 1849, 

11. Parthenope, May 11,1850, 

12. Clio, Sept. 13, 1850, 

13. (»ot named,) Nov. 2,1850, 



Name and Residence 
of Discoverer. 

Piazza, of Palermo. 
Olbers. of Bremen. 
Harding, of Bremen. 
01bers,*of Bremen. 
Hencke, of Driesen. 
Hencke, of Driesen. 
Hind, of London. 
Hind, of London. 
Graham, of Sligo. 
Gasparis, of Naples. 
Gasparis, of Naples. 
Hind, of London. 
Gasparis, of Naples. 



Benjamin Silliman, LL. D., and his son, Ben- 
jamin SilUman, Jun., of Yale College, recently 
sailed for Europe. They intend making a geo> 
logical exploration of that continent After visit- 
ing the volcanic regions of central France, they 
will make a tour of Italy, visiting Vesuvius^ and 
Etna^ and then return to England to attend the 



meeting of the British Academy of Sciences, 
which meets at Ipswich, in July. They intend 
next to visit Switzerland and the Alps, and re- 
turn to the United States in the autumn. 

Public School in San Francisco. — ^The report 
of the first Public School in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, states that the whole number of pupils 
who attended the school from Jan. 1, 1851, to 
Feb. 16, 1851, was 174 ; of whom 101 were boys, 
and 73 were girls. Of the 72 American pupila^ 
49 were boys, and 23 girls. Of the 102 foreign 
pupils^ 60 were boys^ and 42 girls. The whole 
number of families represented in the school was 
104 ; of whom 49 were American, and 55 were 
foreign. 

Samuel G. Goodeich — the well-known Peter 
Parley — ^haa been appointed Consul at Paris. He 
is a man well qualified, by much travel, and long 
knowledge of the world, to discharge the duties 
of this position. 

Horace Greeley sailed in the Baltic, April 
16th, for England. His principal object is to at- 
tend the World^s Fair, at London ; but he intends 
to visit Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, and 
Italy, and will probably be absent four or five 
months. 

Martin F. Tuppeb, the author of " Proverbial 
Philosophy,'* arrived in this city on the 14th of 
March, by the Asia. He intends making a tour 
through the United States. So extensive has 
been the sale of his work in this countrjg;, that 
he will hardly find a town where his fame has 
not preceeded him. 

Population of the United States. — ^The popu- 
lation of the United States, as ascertained by the 
census of 1850, is about 23,200,000, of which 
8,070,734 are slaves. 

Texas. — ^Emigrants are continually pouring 
into this state, principally from Germany. The 
subject of Popular Education is attracting atten- 
tion there. 

The Steamship Pacific arrived in New York 
on Saturday, April 19th, having made the passage 
from Liverpool in m»c days and twenty hours. 
This is the quickest trip ever made between New 
York and Liverpool, by about half a day lees 
time than the shortest passage made before. 

World's Fair. — ^The Glass Palace is to be 
opened early in this month for the Great Indus- 
trial Exhibition. It is estimated that three mil- 
lions of persons will visit London for the purpose 
of attending this exhibition. 
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^l^nutlj'a itprtmtnt. 



To pour th« froth instruotion o'or t1i« mind, 

To broatho th' oiiIiToiiiiif ipirifc, to fix 

The genoroas pnrpoM, and the noble thought. 



THE FEAGE-HAKEBS. 



BT MB8. B. H. GTITHBIE. 



GIVE me my ball ! — give me my 
ball !" angrily cried Edward 
Grordon, to his brother Charles, 
who had rudely snatched it from 
him. 

** Get it if you can, little brother," 
said Charles, as he tantalized his broth* 
er, by tossing it into the air, and 
catching it before it reached the 
ground. Eight or ten minutes, little 
Edward strained every nerve to re- 
gain his ball ; and his thoughtless 
brother, who was four years his sen- 
ior, only laughed at the tears that 
flowed freely from the eyes of the 
discouraged boy. 

Sarah May, a sweet girl of sixteen, 
was passing through the garden where 
the children were, and had witnessed 
her cousin's rude conduct toward his 
little brother, who was now sobbing 
on the ground. She thought, ** Bless- 
ed are the peace-makers ;" perhaps 
I can be a peace-maker. 

" See here, cousin Charles, are not 
these lovely flowers?" said Sarah, 
holding a bunch of fresh-gathered 
flowers so that the sun shone brightly 
upon them. 

** Why, Sarah, are you here ?" said 
Charles, blushing crimson when he 
saw who addressed him ; " I thought 
I saw you start for school half an 
hour since." 

** No, Charles, I have been culling 
flowers, and listening to the song of 
the birds. They teach me a lesson, 
Charles, that I shall never forget." 



'^ Rather singular instructors, cous- 
in Sarah. Do they use a text-book ?" 
asked Charles, in reply, trying to 
smile in spite of his blushes. 

'*0 yes, Charles, or, rather, /do. 
My text-book is nature ; it is a large 
volume, but worthy of deep study." 

" Well, Sarah, please recite to 
me the lesson you have learned this 
morning ; perhaps it may interest me 
in these little teachers." 

Sarah May turned her mild, blue 
eye full upon her cousin's face, and 
replied, '* Charles, I saw the roses 
smile as they lifted their beautiful 
faces to the sun ; I saw the violet 
smile, too, as she bowed her modest 
brow in the shade ; the honey-suckles 
smiled, as they blended their perfume 
with the breath of the rose and the 
freshness of the breeze ; the dew 
smiled ; the shrub smiled ; the tree 
smiled. 

" The robin, building her nest in 
yonder tree, answering the music of 
her faithful mate, said in song just 
what the flowers uttered in smiles ; 
the lark, the yellow bird, and the 
wren, all enforced the same, sweet 
lesson." 

"Well, what was this lesson ?" in- 
terrupted Charles. 

" Hush ! hush ! Charles ; let me 
tell it all my own way : they all 
seemed to say to me, ' our mission is 
to bless i heed our example? Not 
one flower wore a frown, but each 
breathed fragrance and tranquillity ; 
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not one bird uttered a harsh note, 
but all sang, in their own sweet way, 
of peace, joy, love, 

*' My soul was filled with the melo- 
dy of nature, and, alas ! Charles, a 
grating sound broke in upon this har- 
mony ; but it came not from the 
flowers, the birds, or the breeze. Can 
you guess what caused the discord 
in this temporary Eden ?" 

Charles hung his head ; he had 
guessed, and guessed aright, for the 
blush deepened upon his cheek, as his 
cousin continued. 

** cousin Charles ! it was the 
angry voice of a little child that 
marred this blissful moment — little 
Edward crying for his ball; then an- 
other harsher sound — a voice of rude, 
unfeeling laughter broke upon my 
ears ; and was it true, Charles, that 
the sound came from your lips ? 

*' I am sure I have heard that voice 
breathe kind and gentle tones ; yes, 
that same voice that fell in such sad 
discord on the tuneful air, it was like 
yours, Charles. There was thought- 
lessness in the tones, as if he who ut- 
tered them knew not how much pain 
he caused ; but for this harsh sound, 
and one rude act, little Edward would 
now be enjoying this fresh morning, 
instead of lying on the ground and 
sobbing." , 

" Forgive me, cousin," said Charles, 
as with a strong effort he repressed 
the tear that trembled in his eye : 
'* Edward shall have his ball, and I 
will endeavor to be more manly here- 
after. The lesson which you have 
just recited from the book of nature, 
J, too, will strive to remember." 

It was not long before Edward had 
forgotten his grief, and his laugh 
chimed in unison with the carol of 
the birds, as he hastened to school 
hand in hand with his brother. 

During the day, Charles often re- 
^•'^W the lesson learned in the morn- 



ing ; and whenever he met Sarah 
May's happy glance, he thought, 
*' Blessed are the peace-makers." 

At noon, a dispute arose among 
some of the school-girls, who were 
playing at " spy the thimble." 

** I espied it first," said Eva Gates. 

** No, no ; it was I who espied it 
first," said Ann Lee. 

'^ Eva Gates and Ann Lee, I espied 
it before either of you," said little 
Rosa Macon, as she snatched the 
thimble, determined to retain it. 

Eva appealed to those near, to 
know if she was not justly entitled 
to the thimble. Ann Lee hid her 
face in her hands, and sobbed aloud ; 
while Rosa Macon danced about, ex- 
claiming, ** I have it ! I have it ! and 
I will hide it, too ; for I did espy it 
first." This caused much excite- 
ment, for the scholars were fast taking 
sides. 

Charles Gordon, who stood near, 
thinking of the kind service his cous- 
in had rendered as peace-maker, in 
the morning, whispered, ** Blessed 
are the peace-makers. Can / be a 
peace-maker ?" Then, turning to 
the girls, he said, '* Now we can see 
who is generous." 

At this, Rosa, blushing at her own 
selfishness, placed the thimble in Ann 
Lee's hand. Ann was not ungener- 
ous ; so, wiping away her tears, with 
a puzzled look she offered it to Eva, 
who kindly but firmly refused to 
take it. Then she begged Rosa to 
take it ; but no, Rosa would ** rather 
any one else would hide it ;" so it 
was given to little Clara Kingsley, as 
she had been neglected in the eager- 
ness of the older girls to hide the 
thimble. 

The play went on, all parties were 
well satisfied, and the three little 
girls apparently linked together by 
new ties ; but none more happy than 
Charles Gordon, who met the smile 
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of his guardian spirit, Sarah May, 
beaming approvingly upon him. 

** Cousin Sarah," said Charles, "if 
I oould learn so valuable a lesson 
every day, as that you taught me to- 
day, both by precept and example, I 
would be glad to join you in the stu- 
dy of which you told me this morn- 
ing." 

"Well, Charles, you shall do so, 
and you will find it a pleasant task, 
for our text-book is ever spread wide 
open before us. Its lines are written 
in sunrise scenes and in healthful 
breezes ; in leafy groves and in dan- 
cing rills ; in cloud and in sunshine ; 
in storm and in calm; in the rich 
hues of sunset, and in the stars of 
night, as well as in the smile of flow- 
ers, and in the voice of birds. 

" But its most interesting and im- 
portant lesson is that which teaches 
■as to call forth music from the hu- 
man heart by kind sympathy; to 
sweep its strings with the hand of 
affection ; to awaken its sense of jus- 
tice, its feelings of generosity ; in 
short, to rouse it to a higher life. 
Perhaps my cousin Charles is not 
aware that he played the prelude to 
a gush of heart-melody, when he ex- 
claimed, ' We will see who is gener- 
ous.' " 



< ^ *#» ^ N- 



HISTORY OF A FAMILY. 



BY ABBY ALLIN. 



rmy early days it was my fortu- 
nate privilege to be acquainted 
with the family whose history I 
intend here to relate. It is even now 
a great pleasure to look back, and 
think of the harmony that reigned in 
that household. 

They were all governed by fixed 
rulesy and none of them ever trans- 
gressed their code of laws. At the 
time I knew them, the family con- 
sisted of nine members. 



The father, Mr. Noun, was a short, 
crusty, arbitrary old fellow ; extreme- 
ly opinionated, always governing his 
wife, Mrs. Verb, who had to ag^ree 
with him in all personal matters. 

Sometimes he would get so outra- 
geous that he acted entirely inde^ 
pendent of all the family, and was 
not at all influenced by his wife. At 
such times she used to keep in the ^ 
back ground, out of his way. 

He was proper enough, at times ; 
but the majority of the community 
set him down as a common sort of a 
man, after all. If any of the family 
were out, you might be sure old Mr. 
Noun, or his eldest son and heir, Mr. 
Pronoun, were somewhere about, so 
as to take the oversight of them: 

Pronoun was young, but he was a 
prodigious smart fellow, and his fath- 
er placed such confidence in him, that 
he gave him a power of attorney to 
transact business in his stead. 

He was rather egotistical ; I, al- 
ways standing at the head — " head 
over all ;" and he thought his father 
might as well give up the business 
into his hands. He used to speak 
relative to his father's plans ; to de- 
monstrate his meaning ; and some- 
times he was rather personal in his 
remarks. 

He probably never learned the fifth 
commandment ; at all events he did 
not yield his mother implicit rever- 
ence, for he always governed her in the 
same way his father did. In fact, he 
and his father used to agree in every- 
thing, Pronoun always thinking just 
as Mr. Noun did. 

To be sure, Mrs. Verb used to start 
up and say both Pronoun and his 
father were her subjects ; and some- 
times the old lady would get in 
the active state, and then her hus- 
band and the son were at once in the 
objective case. When she got in one 
of her imperative moods, they all had 
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to look out, for she would not bear 
contradiction, and gave out her orders 
without any ifs or ands, 

She was generally tidy and regu- 
lar about her house-work, although 
she would sometimes let things go 
after an irregular or defective fash- 
ion. She was naturally kind-hearted 
and obliging, and if her sisters had 
any big work to do she used to run in 
and give them a helping hand ; and 
she was so smart she would keep 
ahead of them in spite of all they 
could do. No matter what mood they 
were in, she was always good-natured 
and ready to assist. 

She had a nervous temperament ; 
sometimes in such gay spirits, she 
seemed to live only in the present ; 
then she would become melancholy, 
and say she was a poor, imperfect 
creature ; again, she would fancy 
herself perfect ; and if you reasoned 
her out of that idea she would revel 
in the future. 

Article and Adjective were the 
two boys next to Pronoun. They 
went skipping about before their fath- 
er. Article used to try to limit the 
old man's power, but his influence 
was often very indefinite. Adjective 
told everybody what a great^ wise 
man his father was, and tried to 
make him out a person of quality. 

Miss Participle was the eldest 
daughter. In personal appearance 
she was the counterpart of her moth- 
er. Her disposition was not un- 
like that of her brother Adjective. 
They liked each other's society bet- 
ter than that of the other children, 
and they were often seen together, 
hand in hand. 

Adverb, the next daughter, was a 
pert little miss, who ran about the 
house after her mother, telling her 
the time, or pointing out the place 
where the children's clothes were 
put. Sometimes she had the imper- 



tinence to criticise even her mother's 
manners. 

The next one in the family was 
little Conjunction ; she was not so 
smart as some of the rest, but she 
was very useful. Patch-work was 
her delight. She would piece togeth- 
er all tibie little bits so neatly you 
could hardly discover a seam ; but if 
her work did not suit her, she would 
out with her scissors and disjoin it 
in less than no time. 

Preposition was the youngest boy 
of the family. He would trot about 
before his father, and sometimes even 
governed him. 

Interjection was the baby; she 
was the. pet of the household, and 
would do exactly as she pleased. She 
was a passionate, sensitive little crea- 
ture, and used to cry out as though 
somebody had pinched her, if every- 
thing did not go to suit her. 

If any of my little friends would 
like to know more of this family, they 
may learn their whole history by 
studying Gtrammar. — Selected. 



HOW TO GET UP EARLY. 

Place a basin of cold water by the 
side of your bed ; and when you first 
awake in the morning, dip your 
hands in the basin and wet your 
brow, and sleep will not again seal 
you in its treacherous embrace. 

This is the advice given by an aged 
man, who had been in the habit of 
rising early during a long life. By 
attending to this advice you may 
learn to rise every morning at five 
dclock. 

Every one knows that there are 
many things which he could not ac- 
complish ; yet no one knows what he 
actually can do until he has made 
the attempt. 

Excuses, the pickpockets of Time. 
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UNCLE SIDNEY'S CONVERSATIONS. 

PUNA WINDS, TRADE WINDS, AND MONSOONS. 



GOOD MORNING, children ; so you 
have come again to learn more 
about winds ? * 

Jane, Yes, uncle, and I wish you 
would tell us something about Puna 
Winds, before you talk of the Trade 
Winds, and Monsoons. 

Sidney, I am glad you spoke of 
the Puna Winds ; I thought of those 
during our last conversation, but 
omitted to tell you about them from 
want of time. 

George. How many kinds of winds 
there are ! I do not think I can re- 
member the names of all of them. 

Henry, 0, I can remember them 
very well. The last time we came, 
uncle talked about whirlwinds^ hur- 
ricanes^ simooms^ and siroccos. Now 
he is going to tell us of the Puna 
winds ^ trade winds, and monsoons, 

Sidney, In Peru, South America, 
between the Andes and the Cordil- 
leras mountains, there is a barren 
tract of table-land, situated about 
twelve thousand feet above the sea. 
Over these regions there blows a 
piercing, cold wind during four 
months each year. It comes from 
the snowy peaks of the Cordilleras. 

This wind is so extremely dry that 
if an animal dies on these plains it is 
converted into a kind of mummy, by 
being dried up. 



It is said that the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Peru used to preserve the 
bodies of their dead, for years, by 
exposing them to this dry, cold 
wind. 

Henry. Why were these called 
Puna winds, uncle ? 

Sidney, Because P«wa is the name 
of the place where these winds oc- 
cur. 

George, Now, uncle, please to 
tell us about the trade winds. 

Sidney, Trade winds are found in 
the torrid zone, always blowing over 
the oceans in one direction. On the 
north side of the equator their course 
is from the north-east toward the 
south-west; and on the south side, 
from the south-east to the north-west. 

Henry, Why are these called trade 
winds, uncle ? 

Sidney, Because they are of such 
great service to the merchants' ships 
in their voyages. So uniform is the 
course of these winds, that a voyage 
may be performed from the Canary 
Islands to the northern coast of South 
America with very few occasions for 
touching the sails. 

Henry, I would like to know the 
cause of these winds. Can they be 
made by heat ? 

Sidney, Yes, Henry, these winds 
are caused by heat, as well as all 
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others. I will try to explain how 
they are produced. 

In the regions of the equator the 
atmosphere becomes intensely heated 
by the sun's rays, and rises rapidly. 
The colder air, from the north and 
the south, flowing in to fill its place, 
becomes heated in turn, rises and 
flows back toward the colder climes. 

The heat of the sun near the equa- 
tor is so uniform and constant, that 
these currents are kept continually 
in motion ; thus, circuits of air are 
maintained, the upper current flow- 
ing in an opposite direction to the 
lower one. 

Henry, That is curious ; but I do 
not understand why these winds have 
a direction toward the west. Why 
do they not blow toward the south on 
the north side of the equator, and to- 
ward the north on the south side? 

Sidney, That will be diflicult for 
you to understand, but I will try to 
make it plain. The cause of the 
westerly direction of these winds is 
the rotation of the earth on its axis. 

Everything on the surface of the 
earth, at the equator, is carried to- 
ward the east at the rate of about 
fifteen miles in one minute ; but as 
we leave the equator, and go either 
north or south from it, this eastern 
velocity becomes less. 

"When we have gone sixty degrees 
from the equator, on either side, this 
motion toward the east is only about 
seven miles in a minute. 

Now, a wind blowing from the 
north, or the south, toward the equa- 
tor, would be constantly passing into 
regions where all the objects have a 
greater easterly velocity than itself, 
hence the wind will appear to have a 
westerly direction. 

Perhaps you can understand this 
better from an illustration. Suppose 
the wind is blowing from the north, 
and you are running rapidly toward 



the east, the wind will appear to you 
to come from the north-east. 

Henry. I see how it is now ; and 
I will talk about it to the other chil- 
dren when we go home, and I think 
they can understand it, too. 

Mary, Yes, uncle, Henry is very 
kind to tell us what we forget of your 
conversations, and to explain what is 
hard for us. 

Sidney, I am pleased to hear that, 
Henry ; such a practice will do you 
much good, and help you to remem- 
ber what I tell you. 

George. Now, uncle, I should like 
to hear something about monsoons. 

Sidney. Monsoons occur on the 
northern portions of the Indian Ocean. 
They blow, from April to October, 
from the south-west, and from Octo- 
ber to April, from the north-east. 

The cause of the monsoon is owing 
to the position of the southern portion 
of the continent of Asia. The heat 
of the sun on this land in the sum- 
mer, causes a change in the course of 
the trade winds on the northern part 
of the Indian Ocean. 

Henry, But why do they call them 
monsoons ? 

Sidney. The name is derived from 
a Malay word which signifies sea- 
sons, or winds that follow the sun. 
You will observe that they change 
their course, as the sun changes from 
one side of the equator to the other. 

Henry. I thank you, uncle, very 
kindly, for telling us so much about 
winds. I will try to remember all 
that you have said about them. 

Jane. Uncle, will you not tell us 
about something else that is interest- 
ing, if we will come again in two 
weeks ? 

Sidney. Yes, my dear, I shall be 
quite happy to do so ; and I will think 
of something that will please you ; 
but good-by, now. 

Children. Grood-by, uncle. 
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THE HONEY BEE. 

THE DRONE, AND THE QUEEN. 

ONE of the most interesting and cu- 
rious little creatures in the insect 
world is the Honey Bee. For 
many hundred years the habits of 
these wonderful insects have been 
carefully studied. Some persons have 
spent their days in observing these 
busy little animals. 

Every association of bees has three 
kinds — ^the queen, the drones, and the 
workers. It is estimated that a hive 
usually contains from six to twelve 
thousand bees. In some small hives, 
however, the number is much less 
than six thousand, while large ones 
have been known to have as many 
as twenty thousand. 

There is only one queen bee in 
each swarm, whether large or small. 
The average proportion of drones is 
about fifty to each thousand working- 
bees. Hence, about nineteen twen- 
tieths of the bees in every hive are 
workers. 




THE DRONE. 

The drones are the largest bees in 
the family. Their bodies are thick, 
short, and clumsy, and they are about 
the size of two working bees. Their 
wings are large and long, and they 
make a loud, buzzing noise when fly- 
ing. They have no sting, and may 
be handled without harm. 

The drones are the male bees. They 
live a life of idleness, taking no part 
in the labor of the hive. Indeed, they 
have not the power to collect honey, 
or to provide themselves with food. 



They have neither honey-bags, such 
as the workers have, to contain col- 
lected sweets, nor cavities upon their 
legs for the pollen. 

Were a drone deprived of the privi- 
lege of feeding on the stores of the 
hive it would die. In one respect 
they have more liberty than the 
workers, for they are permitted to 
enter any hive, and live in the same 
manner as in their own. 

The drones appear in the hives du- 
ring the latter part of May, and are 
usually killed or driven out to starve 
in the month of July. Sometimes a 
few are permitted to remain much 
later in the season. 




THE QUEEN BEE. 

The queen bee is the mother of the 
family, and governs the hive. She 
is longer and more slender than the 
drone, but not as large, and is larger 
in every respect than the worker. 
Her legs are longer, but her wings 
are shorter in proportion than those 
of the drone or worker. 

The queen is very seldom seen. 
Sometimes she may be observed du- 
ring the time of swarming. She may 
occasionally be found in her royal 
cell, when the bees have been de- 
stroyed with smoke for the purpose 
of obtaining their honey. 

The queen is majestic in her move- 
ments, and is accompanied by a guard 
composed of twelve workers. This 
attendance is taken in turn, and never 
neglected. Wherever she goes the 
guards clear her path, always turn- 
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ing their faces toward her with the 
greatest respect. 

She is armed with a sting, but 
seldom uses it, except against rival 
queens. She may be taken in the 
bare hand, and will seldom sting 
when handled carefully. A worker, 
taken in the same manner, would be 
dropped like a piece of hot iron. 

The chief office of the queen is to 
l^y ©ggs, one of which she deposits 
in each cell. These eggs are of two 
kinds — drone-eggs and worker-eggs. 
When a worker-egg is deposited in a 
royal cell it becmnes a queen bee. 
There are seldom more than five or 
ten of these cells in one hive. 




ROYAL CELL. 

The queen usually commences lay- 
ing as soon as the genial warmth of 
spring comes on. About the first of 
May her " great laying" takes place, 
when she deposites from one to two 
hundred eggs per day. In warm cli- 
mates this period may take place 
earlier. 

At first she deposites only worker- 
eggs, then she lays drone-eggs for a 
few days, and after this again pro- 
duces worker-eggs. During the time 
of laying the drone-eggs the royal 
cells are built ; and when the queen 
commences laying worker-eggs for 
the second time, she deposites, every 
few days, one of these eggs in a royal 
cell, and from these the queens are 
produced. 

The drones are produced from the 



eggs in twenty-four days, the work- 
ers in twenty days, and the queens 
in sixteen days. 

Though a young queen bee has at- 
tained its growth, the workers will 
not allow it to come out of the cell 
as long as the old queen remains in 
the hive. Should the young queen 
effect her escape from the cell, the 
old one would seize and kill her im- 
mediately. 

When the young queen has at- 
tained her growth, and begins to say 
^^ peep peep,^^ the old one, knowing 
it to be the cry of a rival for liberty, 
is aroused, and attempts to get at the 
royal cell to destroy its inmate. But 
the workers prevent her from doing 
this ; and now, finding that she no 
longer has absolute authority in the 
family, she commences a sudden vi- 
bration of her wings, runs over every 
part of the combs, followed by her 
subjects, and a great commotion en- 
sues. 

When notice has thus been fairly 
communicated to the whole family, 
the queen rushes toward the outlet, 
the word is given to swarm, and 
away go the w^orkers, as if pursued 
by ten thousand foes. 

While swarming they cluster a- 
round the queen, and wherever she 
alights, there the whole company im- 
mediately settle. The old queen al- 
ways flies off with the first swarm. 

After the old queen has thus left 
the hive the workers release the young 
one. She comes forth strong and full 
of energy, and at once assumes the 
government of the colony. If there 
be yet enough of workers left so that 
another swarm can be spared, the 
royal cells are still guarded by the 
workers. 

When this queen hears the peep 
of a young rival just ready to escape 
from her cell, she attempts its de- 
struction, and if prevented by the 
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workers, follows the example of her 
predecessor, and leaves the hive with 
another swarm. After this the sec- 
ond young queen is released, and 
takes the government of the family. 
These scenes occur at every swarm. 

If, however, the workers decide, 
after a swarm has left, that no more 
can be spared from their colony, the 
young queen is permitted to visit all 
the royal cells and destroy the in- 
mates, thus preventing any rivals. 

A most extraordinary fact in the 
history of the bee is, that if deprived 
of a queen, when there are no young 
queens or eggs in the royal cells, they 
take the larva of a worker, place it 
in a royal cell, or build one of these 
cells around it, where, by being fed 
on royal-jelly^ it becomes a queen. 

This is truly a wonderful provision 
of nature, and probably has no paral- 
lel. Without such a remarkable ar- 
rangement, this interesting insect 
might soon become extinct; for, if 
irreparably deprived of their royal 
member, the whole family forsake 
their toils, give up their young, roam 
about in alarm, refusing to eat, and 
in a few days they all die. 



THE RETURN OF SPRIIfG. 

Deas as the dove, whose wafting wing 

The green leaf ransomed from the main, 
Thy genial glow, returning Spring; 

Comes to our shore again : 
For thou hast been a wanderer long, 

On many a fair and foreign strand, 
In balm and beauty, sun and song; « 

Passing from land to land. 

Thou bring'st the blossoms to the bee. 

To earth a robe of emerald dye, 
Ttie leaflet to the naked tree. 

And rainbow in the sky ; 
I feel thy blest, benign control, 

The pulses of my youth restore ; 
Opening the spring of sense and soul. 

To love and joy once more. 



I will not people thy green bowers 

With sorrow's pale and specter band ; 
Or blend with thine the faded flowers 

Of memory's distant land ; 
For thou wert surely never given 

To wake regret from pleasures gone ; 
But like an angel sent from Heaven, 

To soothe creation's groan. 

Then, while the groves thy garlands twine, 

Tliy spirit breathes in flower and tree. 
My heart shall kindle at thy shrine, 

And worship God in thee. 
And in some calm, sequestered spot, 

Whil^ listening to thy choral strain. 
Past griefs shall be awhile forgot^ 

And pleasure bloom again. 

Selected. 



GEAMMAR IN RHYME. 

1. Three little words you often see 
Are Articles — a, an, and the. 

2. A Noun's the name of any thing, 
As school, or garden, hoop, or swing. 

3. Adjectives tell the kind of noun ; 

As great, small, prettg, white, or brovm, 
4 Instead of Nouns the Pronouns stand — 

ffer head, his face, your arm, my hand. 
6. Verbs tell of something being done — 

To read, terite, count, sing. Jump, or run. 

6. How things are done the Adverbs tell ; 
As, slowly, quickly, ill, or well. 

7. Conjunctions join the words together ; 
Ab, men and women, wind or weather. 

8. The Preposition stands before 

A Noun ; as, in or through a door. 

9. The interjection shows surprise ; 
As^ oh ! how pretty ; ah I how wise. 

The whole are called Nine Parts of Speech, 
Which Reading, Writing, Speaking, teach. 

Selected. 



*'m*%*m* 



** Mt son, be this thy simple plan : 
Fear God, and love thy fellow man ; 
Forget not in temptation's hour. 
That sin lends sorrow double power : 
With hand and brow and bosom clear. 
Fear God, and know no other fear." 
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(&tnttal Jfntelligence. 

ExT&AORDiNABT Egos. — ^An English paper con- 
tains the following account of the discovery of 
extraordinary eggs, in Madagascar : 

"Some time since the discovery of gigantic 
eggs in Madagascar was mentioned. Three of 
these eggs have arrived at Parisj one broken on 
the route, the others whole, and M. Geoffrey 
Saint Hiliare has laid them before the Academy 
of science. 

" They are of very different shapes^ one being 
eliptical, the other having its two ends unlike 
each other. They are about thirteen inches in 
diameter the longest way, and nine the shortest 
In circumference, about thirty inches one way, 
and twenty-five the other. The shell is one- 
eighth of an inch thick, and contains about Ij^ 
gallons, or as much as 236 hen's eggs, or 15fi con- 
dor's eggs, or 6fi ostrich's eggs. Mr. St Hiliare 
has decided, from his examination of some bones 
found with one of the eggs, that they were pro- 
duced by a bird. It now remains to discover 
the producer of these eggs, which must be the 
largest of the feathered race." 

The Asteroids. — ^There are now thirteen-plsmeis 
discovered, belonging to the group of Asteroids. 
The following table gives their names in the 
order of their discovery, the date of each dis- 
covery, and the name and residence of the dis- 
coverer: 



Name of 


Date of JHS' 


Name and Residence 


Planet. 


eovery. 


of Discoverer. 


1. Ceres, 


Jan. 1, 1801, 


Piazza, of Palermo. 


2. Pallas, 


Mar. 28, 1802, 


Olbers. of Bremen. 


3. Juno, 


Sept. 1,1804, 


Harding, of Bremen. 


4. Vesta, 


Mar. 29, 1807, 


Olbers, 'of Bremen. 


5. Astrea^ 


Dec. 8, 1845, 


Hencke, of Driesen. 


6. Hebe, 


July 5, 1847, 


Hencke, of Driesen. 


7. Iris, 


Aug. 13, 1847, 


Hind, of London. 


8. Flora, 


Oct. 18, 1847, 


Hind, of London. 


0. Metis, 


April 25, 1848, 


Graham, of Sligo. 


10. Hygeia, 


April 12, 1849, 


Gasparis, of Naples. 


11. Parthenope, 


May 11,1850, 


Gasparis, of Naples. 


la. Clio, 


Sept. 13,1850, 


Hind, of London. 


13. (not named,) Nov. 2, 1850, 


Gasparis, of Naples. 



Benjamin Silliman, LL. D., and his son, Ben- 
jamin Silliman, Jun., of Yale College, recently 
sailed for Europe. They intend making a geo- 
logical exploration of that continent After visit- 
ing the volcanic regions of central France, they 
will make a tour of Italy, visiting Vesuvius^ and 
Etna^ and then return to England to attend the 



meeting of the British Academy of Sciences, 
which meets at Ipswich, in July. They intend 
next to visit Switzerland and the Alps, and re- 
turn to the United States in the autumn. 

Public School in San Feancisoo. — ^The report 
of the first Public School in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, states that the whole number of pupils 
who attended the school from Jan. 1, 1851, to 
Feb. 15, 1851, was 174; of whom 101 were boys^ 
and 73 were girls. Of the 72 American pupils, 
49 were boys^ and 23 girls. Of the 102 foreign 
pupils^ 60 were boys^ and 42 girls. The whole 
number of families represented in the school was 
104 ; of whom 49 were American, and 65 were 
foreign. 

Samuel G. Goodrich — the well-known Peter 
Parley — ^has been appointed Consul at Paris. He 
is a man well qualified, by much travel, and long 
knowledge of the world, to discharge the duties 
of this position. 

HoEACE Gbjeelet Sailed in the Baltic, April 
16th, for England. His principal object is to at- 
tend the World's Fair, at London ; but he intends 
to visit Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, and 
Italy, and will probably be absent four or five 
months. 

Mabtin F. Tupper, the author of " Proverbial 
Philosophy,'* arrived in this city on the 14th of 
March, by the Asia. He intends making a tour 
through the United States. So extensive has 
been the sale of his work in this countrj^ that 
he will hardly find a town where his fame has 
not preceeded him. 

Population of the United States. — ^The popu- 
lation of the United States, as ascertained by the 
census of 1850, is about 23,200,000, of which 
8,070,734 are slaves. 

Texas. — ^Emigrants are continually pouring 
into this state, principally from Germany. The 
subject of Popular Education is attracting atten- 
tion there. 

The Steamship Pacific arrived in New York 
on Saturday, April 19th, having made the passage 
from Liverpool in nine days and twenty hours. 
This is the quickest trip ever made betweeu New 
York and Liverpool, by about half a day leas 
time than the shortest passage made before. 

Wokld's Faib. — ^The Glass Palace is to be 
opened early in this month for the Great Indus- 
trial Exhibition. It is estimated that three mil- 
Hans of persons will visit London for the purpose 
of attending this exhibition. 
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To pour th« fresh initruction o'er the mind, 

To breathe th' eiiliT«niiif ipirik, to fix 

The generoas purpoM^ and the noble thought. 



THE PEACE-MAKERS. 



BT MBfl. X. M. GUTHBDE. 



GIVE me my ball !— give me my 
ball !'* angrily cried Edward 
Gordon, to his brother Charles, 
who had rudely snatched it from 
him. 

'* G-et it if you can, little brother," 
said Charles, as he tantalized his broth- 
er, by tossing it into the air, and 
catching it before it reached the 
ground. Eight or ten minutes, little 
Edward strained every nerve to re- 
gain his ball ; and his thoughtless 
brother, who was four years his sen- 
ior, only laughed at the tears that 
flowed freely from the eyes of the 
discouraged boy. 

Sarah May, a sweet girl of sixteen, 
iK'as passing through the garden where 
the children were, and had witnessed 
her cousin's rude conduct toward his 
little brother, who was now sobbing 
on the ground. She thought, '< Bless- 
ed are the peace-makers ;" perhaps 
/ can be a peace-maker. 

** See here, cousin Charles, are not 
these lovely flowers?" said Sarah, 
holding a bunch of fresh-gathered 
flowers so that the sun shone brightly 
upon them. 

" Why, Sarah, are you here ?" said 
Charles, blushing crimson when he 
saw who addressed him ; " I thought 
I saw you start for school half an 
hour since." 

** No, Charles, I have been culling 
flowers, and listening to the song of 
the birds. They teach me a lesson, 
Charles, that I shall never forget." 



'^ Rather singular instructors, cous- 
in Sarah. Do they use a text-book?" 
asked Charles, in reply, trying to 
smile in spite of his blushes. 

**0 yes, Charles, or, rather, /do. 
My text-book is nature ; it is a large 
volume, but worthy of deep study." 

" Well, Sarah, please recite to 
me the lesson you have learned this 
morning ; perhaps it may interest me 
in these little teachers." 

Sarah May turned her mild, blue 
eye full upon her cousin's face, and 
replied, *' Charles, I saw the roses 
smile as they lifted their beautiful 
faces to the sun ; I saw the viblet 
smile, too, as she bowed her modest 
brow in the shade ; the honey-suckles 
smiled, as they blended their perfume 
with the breath of the rose and the 
freshness of the breeze ; the dew 
smiled ; the shrub smiled ; the tree 
smiled. 

" The robin, building her nest in 
yonder tree, answering the music of 
her faithful mate, said in song just 
what the flowers uttered in smiles ; 
the lark, the yellow bird, and the 
wren, all enforced the same, sweet 
lesson." 

"Well, what was this lesson?" in- 
terrupted Charles. 

*' Hush ! hush ! Charles ; let me 
tell it all my own way : they all 
seemed to say to me, * our mission is 
to bless ^ heed our example.'* Not 
one flower wore a frown, but each 
breathed fragrance and tranquillity ; 
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not one bird uttered a harsh note, 
but all sang, in their own sweet way, 
oi peace, Joy, love. 

" My soul was filled with the melo- 
dy of nature, and, alas ! Charles, a 
grating sound broke in upon this har- 
mony ; but it came not from the 
jBowers, the birds, or the breeze. Can 
you guess what caused the discord 
in this temporary Eden ?" 

Charles hung his head ; he had 
guessed, and guessed aright, for the 
blush deepened upon his cheek, as his 
cousin continued. 

** cousin Charles ! it was the 
angry voice of a little child that 
marred this blissful moment — ^little 
Edward crying for his ball; then an- 
other harsher sound — a voice of rude, 
unfeeling laughter broke upon my 
ears ; and was it true, Charles, that 
the sound came from your lips ? 

* ' I am sure I have heard that voice 
breathe kind and gentle tones ; yes, 
that same voice that fell in such sad 
discord on the tuneful air, it was like 
yours, Charles. There was thought- 
lessness in the tones, as if he who ut- 
tered them knew not how much pain 
he caused ; but for this harsh sound, 
and one rude act, little Edward would 
now be enjoying this fresh morning, 
instead of lying on the ground and 
sobbing." 

" Forgive me, cousin, "said Charles, 
as with a strong effort he repressed 
the tear that trembled in his eye : 
'* Edward shall have his ball, and I 
will endeavor to be more manly here- 
after. The lesson which you have 
just recited from the book of nature, 
/, too, will strive to remember." 

It was not long before Edward had 
forgotten his grief, and his laugh 
chimed in unison with the carol of 
the birds, as he hastened to school 
hand in hand with his brother. 
During the day, Charles often re- 
eled the lesson learned in the morn- 



ing ; and whenever he met Sarah 
May's happy glance, he thought, 
** Blessed are the peace-makers." 

At noon, a dispute arose among 
some of the school-girls, who were 
playing at " spy the thimble." 

'* I espied it first," said Eva Gates. 

^* No, no ; it was I who espied it 
first," said Ann Lee. 

'^ Eva Gates and Ann Lee, I espied 
it before either of you," said little 
Rosa Macon, as she snatched the 
thimble, determined to retain it. 

Eva appealed to those near, to 
know if she was not justly entitled 
to the thimble. Ann Lee hid her 
face in her hands, and sobbed aloud ; 
while Rosa Macon danced about, ex- 
claiming, *' I have it ! I have it ! and 
I will hide it, too ; for I did espy it 
first." This caused much excite- 
ment, for the scholars were fast taking 
sides. 

Charles Gordon, who stood near, 
thinking of the kind service his cous- 
in had rendered as peace-maker, in 
the morning, whispered, '* Blessed 
are the peace-makers. Can / be a 
peace-maker ?" Then, turning to 
the girls, he said, ** Now we can see 
who is generous." 

At this, Rosa, blushing at her own 
selfishness, placed the thimble in Ann 
Lee's hand. Ann was not ungener- 
ous ; so, wiping away her tears, with 
a puzzled look she offered it to Eva, 
who kindly but firmly refused to 
take it. Then she begged Rosa to 
take it ; but no, Rosa would ** rather 
any one else would hide it ;" so it 
was given to little Clara Kingsley, as 
she had been neglected in the eager- 
ness of the older girls to hide the 
thimble. 

The play went on, all parties were 
well satisfied, and the three little 
girls apparently linked together by 
new ties ; but none more happy than 
Charles Gordon, who met the smile 
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of his guardian spirit, Sarah May, 
beaming approvingly upon him. 

** Cousin Sarah," said Charles, *4f 
I could learn so valuable a lesson 
every day, as that you taught me to- 
day, both by precept and example, I 
would be glad to join you in the stu- 
dy of which you told me this morn- 
ing." 

"Well, Charles, you shall do so, 
and you will find it a pleasant task, 
for our text-book is ever spread wide 
open before us. Its lines are written 
in sunrise scenes and in healthful 
breezes ; in leafy groves and in dan- 
cing rills ; in cloud and in sunshine ; 
in storm and in calm; in the rich 
hues of sunset, and in the stars of 
night, as well as in the smile of flow- 
ers, and in the voice of birds. 

" But its most interesting and im- 
portant lesson is that which teaches 
us to call forth music from the hu- 
man heart by kind sympathy ; to 
sweep its strings with the hand of 
affection ; to awaken its sense of jus- 
tice, its feelings of generosity ; in 
short, to rouse it to a higher life. 
Perhaps my cousin Charles is not 
aware that he played the prelude to 
a gush of heart-melody, when he ex- 
claimed, * We will see who is gener- 
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HISTORY OF A FAMILY. 



BY ABBY ALLIN. 



IN my early days it was my fortu- 
nate privilege to be acquainted 
with the family whose history I 
intend here to relate. It is even now 
a great pleasure to look back, and 
think of the harmony that reigned in 
that household. 

They were all governed by fixed 
rules, and none of them ever trans- 
gressed their code of laws. At the 
time I knew them, the family con- 
sisted of nine members. 



The father, Mr. Noun, was a short, 
crusty, arbitrary old fellow ; extreme- 
ly opinionated, always governing his 
wife, Mrs. Verb, who had to agree 
with him in all personal matters. 

Sometimes he would get so outra- 
geous that he acted entirely inde- 
pendent of all the family, and was 
not at all influenced by his wife. At 
such times she used to keep in the^ 
back ground, out of his way. 

He was proper enough, at times ; 
but the majority of the community 
set him down as a common sort of a 
man, after all. If any of the family 
were out, you might be sure old Mr. 
Noun, or his eldest son and heir, Mr. 
Pronoun, were somewhere about, so 
as to take the oversight of them: 

Pronoun was young, but he was a 
prodigious smart fellow, and his fath- 
er placed such confidence in him, that 
he gave him a power of attorney to 
transact business in his stead. 

He was rather egotistical ; I, al- 
ways standing at the head — " head 
over all ;" and he thought his father 
might as well give up the business 
into his hands. He used to speak 
relative to his father's plans ; to de- 
monstrate his meaning ; and some- 
times he was rather personal in his 
remarks. 

He probably never learned the fifth 
commandment ; at all events he did 
not yield his mother implicit rever- 
ence, for he always governed her in the 
same way his father did. In fact, he 
and his father used to agree in every- 
thing, Pronoun always thinking just 
as Mr. Noun did. 

To be sure, Mrs. Verb used to start 
up and say both Pronoun and his 
father were her subjects ; and some- 
times the old lady would get in 
the active state, and then her hus- 
band and the son were at once in the 
objective case. When she got in one 
of her imperative moods, they all had 
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boy, who has just commenced 
reading the Student, is ready to 
say, " This is a great story. Aunt 
EUza's Stories ! Why I thought 
I was going to read a nice tale, 
but here is a long lecture about 
behavior." 

But some of you know an old 
friend is talking to you, and some- 
times she tells you a story without 
lecturing you at all. I love little 
children, dearly, and I delight 
in amusing them ; so be patient 
this time, and see what you will 
find next month for you to read. 



WHY EVERYBODY IS CROSS. 

ONE day little John Wilson came 
running into the house where 
his sister Mary was sewing. He 
held something in his hand which 
he had found in the back yard. 

" O, sister Mary !" said he, " I 
have found a pretty thing. It is 
a piece of red glass ; and when 
I look through it everything looks 
red, too. The trees, the houses, 
the green grass, your face, and 
everything, is red.'' ' 

Mary replied, " Yes, it is very 
beautiful ; and now let me show 
you how to learn a useful lesson 
from it. 

" You remember the other day 
you thought every person was 
cross to you. You said all of 
us were finding fault with you. 



" Now, you were like this piece 
of glass, which makes everything 
red because it is red. You were 
cross, so you thought everybody 
around you was cross, too. 

" If you are in good humor, 
and kind to every one, they, too, 
will seem kind to you." 
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THE BOBINS HAVE COME BACK AGAIN.* 

BY ABBY ALUN. 

The Robins have come back again, 

I see them on the wing ; 
They flit about our dwelling, 

And tell us it is spring. 

I heard them sing this morning. 

Before 1 left my bed ; 
They lighted on the cherry-tree. 

And sang above my head. 

Get up, you little truant ! 

Methought I heard them say, 
The sun is up, and even now 

An hour upon his way. 

The snow-banks hide behind the wall, 
Like children in their play ; 

The brooks are leaping in their banks. 
Impatient of delay ! 

The flowers are waking in the woods ; 

The buds upon the trees ; 
And everything upon the earth 

Rejoices to be free. 

Within your little garden. 
The pretty snow-drops peep ; 

And all the lambs are wide awake — 
How can you love to sleep ? 

How can you be a sluggard, 
When we are on the wing ? 

Get up, you little sleeper, 

And with us welcome Spring ! 
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NOTICES OF EXCHANGES. 

DRAWINGS have been received from pupils of the 
following schools, viz. : 
From Nancy E. Thomas, aged 16 ; Emma- 
gene Gillett ; Alice L. Shaw, 16 ; Marion Ed- 
dy, 15 ; Mary Ann Garfield, 14 ; Mary G. Blanchard, 
11 J Alice L. Tew,9 ; Mary E. Marion, 9 ; pupils of 
the " Jamestown Female Seminary," Clarissa D. 
Wheeler, Principal, Jamestown, N. Y. 

From M. L. Blish ; Frances E. Babcock : Harriet 
C. Scott ; Isabella J. McNaught ; Mary J. Foote, 
aged 13 ; Susan Monson, 10 ; Isabella Grant ; Emelia 
L. Perkins, 11; Maria T. Champlin, 11 ; Sarah E. 
Noble, 10 ; Louisa M. Marshall, 9 ; Emily Monson, 
8 ; Clarissa Noble, 9 ; Frances L. Kilpatrick, 8 ; Jas. 
H. Stewart ; Stoddard S. Foote, 10 ; Geo. Dixon ; 
Wm. P. Becker, 10; Glover G. Perkins, 10: John 
M. Foote, 10 ; Martin H. Marshall, 10 ; Walter H. 
Birchard ; Francis Hendsy ; Andrew Van Valken- 
burgh, 11 ; George D. Silliman, 8 ; John G. Per- 
kins, 8 ; Robert Marshall, 7 ; pupils of the " Ho- 
bart Seminary," F. L. Hanford, Principal, Hobart, 
Delaware Co., N. Y. 

The drawings sent us from these two seminaries 
are always excellent, and we should be happy to 
hear from them oftener. 

From Mary C. Hall, aged 16 ; Helen M. DeGraff, 
16 ; Hannah L. Sherman, 16 ; M. Jane Coon, 15 ; An- 
na E. Cromme, 15 ; Jane Cromme, 13 ; Eve A. Batter- 
man, 13 ; Eunice G. Tracy, 13; Lavina E. Coon, 
13 ; Mary A. Pearl, 13 ; Hannah J. McKown, 12 ; 
Catharine E. Pearl, 14 ; Jane M. Tracy, 11 : Anna 
C. Sloan, 9 ; Maria Maine, 9 ; Elizabeth A. Poland, 
11 ; Sarah Wood, 12 ; Elizabeth Bingham, 11 ; 
Abby Kelderhouse, 14; Sarah M. Siver, 10 ; Susan 
Warren, 12 ; Elmira E. Pearl, 9 ; Temperance A. 
Coon, 9 ; Sarah V. Batterman, 9 ; Catharine A. 
Sherman, 11 ; Margaret A. Levey, 15 ; Adelia 
Hart, 12 ; Phebe M. Reynolds, II ; Eve Siver, 11 ; 
Mary C. Siver, 9 ; Margaret E. Warren, 8 ; Al- 
mira Pearl, 6 ; Mary Pinch, 10 ; Celia Wood, 8 ; 
Betsey Truax, 12 ; Elizabeth Reynolds, 12 ; Anna 
M. Duntz, 13 ; Almira Brown, 9 ; Susan Reynolds, 
8; Abram DeGraff, 14 ; Henry V. A. Bingham, 13; 
Isaac Pearl, 16 ; Ambrose Hook, 16 ; Wm. P. Sher- 
man, IS ; James L. Shermau, 11 ; John ICsirlii, 13 ; 
L. S. Pearl, 11 ; Wm. Brooks, 13 ; Jacob l^iiiEbiiin, 
11 ; George Cromme, 12 ; J. N. Cromme, 12 : Frrile- 
rick Sitterly, 14 ; Martin Sitterly, 12 ; Cjihiu bit- 
terly, 9 ; James H. Coon, 12 ; P:ter Spjiw n, 17 ; 
Cornelius Spawn, 14 ; Addison Spawn, 11 ; i Ms-rge 
Tracy, 7 ; Roswell B. Maine, 16; Harvey Aluiije, 
13 ; John L. Kilderhouse, 14 ; Thomas Gomall, 12 ; 
William J. Warren, 10; Hamilton DeGraff, 8 ; Ed- 
ward Earls, 6 ; William B. Pearl, 14 ; John Rey- 
nolds, 7 ; Benoni Reynolds, 10 ; James Reynolds, 
14 ; Abel F. Spawn, 10 ; Peter Siver, 7 ; Edward 
Lara way, 13 ; James Lara way, 11 ; Charles H. 
Wood, 9 ; George B. Pearl, 12 ; Henry Truax, 8 ; 
James Truax, 10 ; John R. Hawver, 10 ; James 
Cameron, 9 ; Hugh Krigan, 14 ; John C. Grant, 10 ; 
William J. Grant, 8 ; William B. Pearl, 14 ; Adam 
Cameron, 11 ; pupils of School, District No. 4, 
GuUderland, Albany Co., N. -Y., H. H. Skinner, 
Teacher. That was a noble package, friend S. — it 
contained many excellent drawings. We hope to 
bear from Mr. S. more frequently hereafter. 

From Esther L. Merrell ; Nancy J. Tew ; Helen 
J, Gray ; Frances E. Cunningham ; Elizabeth Van 
Ness ; Susan J. Turk ; Sylvia M. Watson ; Mary 



E. Elliott; Deborah C. Roberts j Frances R. Hoyt ; 
Emma C. Halsey ; Charlotte E. Roos ; Nancy C. 
Haynes ; Amanda E. Bingham ; Susan P Mosher ; 
Lucinda Adams : Clarissa B. Beals ; Adalaide B. 
Willson ; Corinthia B. Beedle ; Piatt Adams ; Wil- 
liam Gilmore ; Levi Merrell ; Henry L. Farr ; 
Henry Juliand ; Charles Juliand ; William L. Gil- 
man ; Nathaniel A. Adams ; William L. Juliand; 
Henry N. Elliott ; Richmond Elliott ; Ezra W. 
Hubbard : William B. Purple ; Ijcwis F. Hayes ; 
William C. Bingham ; Adrian A. Hendrick ; pupils 
of School, District No. 4, Greene, Chenango Co., 
N. Y., E. W. Chesebro, Teacher. We rejoice, 
friend C, that you are still determined to " keep up 
with the times." The ages were not given of Mr. 
Chesebro's pupils; we believe, however, that they 
ranee from rUiM to about sixteen. 

From Mary S. Willetts, aged 13 ; Mary Titus, 
11 ; Elizabeth Rushmore, 16 ; Annie Willets, 11 : 
Elizabeth R. Post, 15; Kate Post, 13; Samuel 
Rushmore, 14 ; Jacob Hicks, 13 ; Heny Rushmore, 
12; Samuel Titus, 12; Willie Mott, II ; Willie 
Willetts, 7 ; Henry Titus, 10 ; John S. Hicks, 8 ; 
pupils of Miss Cynthia A. Osborne, North Hem- 
stead, Long Island. 

From Thomas E. Bartow, aged 15 ; Wm. H. 
Hagaman, 15 ; pupils of North Branch Academy, 
North Branch, Somerset Co., N. J., John N. Voor- 
hees. Principal. 

Among the drawings from these pupils was a view 
of the North Branch Academy. We wish pupils 
from other schools would send us drawings of their 
school-houses and academies. 



QUERIES. 

IfATHEMATIOAL. 

From PubUc School No, 7, Brooklyn, N. Y., Da., 
vid Syme, A. M., Principal. 

1. A pedestrian, for a wager of $1000, having en- 

faged to travel 17 miles m 1 hour 34i minutes, 
nished 10 miles in 1 hour 31 minutes. Was he be- 
fore or after time when he had traveled the ten 
miles 1 How much before time when he had fin- 
ished 1 

From N. M., of Troy, N. Y. 

2. Two farmers, A and B, had together 120 bush- 
els of oats. After B had purchased of A 1-16 of 
what he had, they then possessed an equal number 
of bushels. What had each at first 1 

3. An Arithmetical Puzzle, by A. H. F., Cazeno- 
via, N. Y. 

T2 of J of yV of 12 score; 

f of 8 sixties divided by 4 ; 

^ of f of 15 and 3 more ; 

.9 of V of 6 more than 8 threes ; 

To J of 10 dozens add 10 if you please : 

Initials of each answer, if joined, I suppose. 

Will name to you something found under your 

nose. 
From M. Blauvelt, pupil of Eliza A. Chase, 
Orangetown, N. Y. 
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4. How many raiU, 6 in hei^^ht, and 12 feet in 
length, will it take to enclose a oiroolar piece of land 
containing 2 acres 1 

From F. A. C, of Gainesville, N. Y. 

6. If to my age there added be, 

Two-thirds, four-fifths, and three times three, 
Two score and six the sum will be ; 
What is my age 1 Please show it me. 

AMBWXBS TO QUEBJXa. 

The matheniatical questions in the April number 
have been answered by pupils of F. K. Jones, 
Grahamsville, N. Y. ; and pupils of David Syme, 

A. M., P. S., No. 7, Brooklyn, N. Y. The follow- 
ing are the answers given, viz. : 

No. 1. The lady's age was 29 years. 

No. 2. The provisions would last 18 months 

16 -f days. 
No. 3. His age was 16 years. 
No. 4. The letters could be placed in 9,979,200 

positions. 
No. 6. He lost |96,459 

The solutions to some of the questions, as sent us, 
were not correct. We believe those given above to 
be the true answers. Since issuing the April num- 
ber we have received answers to. the historical ques- 
tions in the January and February numbers, from 
W. H. Hagamon, aged 15, of North Branch, N. J., 
and from F. A. C, of Gainesville, N. Y. 

Rome was founded by Romulus, in the year 762, 

B. C. Seven kings reigned successively over it be- 
fore the birth of Christ, viz. : Romulus, Nnma 
Pompilius, Tullus Hostilius, Ancus Martius, Tar- 
quinius Prisons, Servius Tullius, Tarquinius Su- 
perbus. 

The downfall of Athens may be ascribed to the 
degeneracy of its inhabitants by luxury, and their 
loss of virtue and love of liberty. 

The prominent cause of the American Revolution 
was the Stamp Act, and unjust taxation imposed 
on articles used in the colonies. 



€Mt0r'0 QTabU. 
THE NEW VOLUME. 

As this number is the first of a new volume, our 
readers will excuse us for talking about our- 
selves. During the past year the circulation of 
The Student has been greatly extended, and its pres- 
ent list of subscribers is more than three times as 
large as it was one year ago. The cordial reception 
with which it has been received by all, and the many 
flattering commendations bestowed upon it, are 
highly encouraging, and induce us to believe that 
even our already large list will be doubled during 
the present year. 



The practicability of the plan and objects of The 
Student is no longer a matter of experiment. These 
have already been fully tested, and freely and exten- 
sively acknowledged by those who have become ac- 
quainted with them. Our arrangements are such 
that we can continue to make it an increasingly in- 
teresting visitant in the family circle, and a bearer 
of many valuable and instructive lessons to the in- 
mates of the school- room, where it has already ob- 
tained great popularity. 

Should any who read this article chance to be ex- 
amining the work for the first time, we refer them to 
the Prospectus and Words op Cohbiendation for 
a synopsis of our objects, and for evidence of having 
carried out the plan there marked out, and to the 
present number for its general appearance and char- 
acter. 

To Teacrees. — Would you have your pupils learn 
to love their lessons, and to regard reading as a 
privilege and a pleasure, and cause them to feel 
more fully the importance of knowledge I— would you 
have them receive such moral lessons as would aid 
you in the discharge of your duties, and fix firm 
principles of right and duty in their minds 1 Intro- 
duce The Student into your school. 

To Parents. — Are your children of various ages, 
from the darling girl or boy just learning to read, to 
those who have left the school-room and its present 
instructions ; and would you see them improve their 
minds and acquire a taste for useful and instructive 
reading ; or would you gratify such a taste when 
already formed 1 Place in their hands The Student. 
It is truly a Family Periodical, and adapted to all 
the members of the domestic circle, from the lisping 
child to the aged sire. 

Our New Title-Paoe.— It has already been 
seen that the cover appears with a new, beautiful, 
and attractive title-page ; but we wish to call atten- 
tion more particularly to its design. On one side is 
represented the family, a lovely group, attentively 
listening to the father, who is reading for their in- 
struction ; on the opposite side is a school scene 
during recess. 

In the foregound of this view, with a theodolite, 
is a lad making a practical application of the prin- 
ciples of Surveying, which he is learning at the 
school. Near him is another lad who has become 
interested in Geology and Minerology, and, with 
hammer in hand, is breaking in pieces the rock to 
obtain specimens for his cabinet. Near him is a 
girl who, having collected a handful of flowers, has 
seated herself to examine and analyze them ; and in 
the distance are three smaller children taking exer- 
cise in various sports. The whole design is in har- 
mony with and appropriately represents the character 
of the work. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

A OUIDB TO THB SciBNTiriC KnOWLKDOB OF ThIKOR Fa- 

MILIAR. By Rev. Dr. Brewer, of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, England. Carefully Revised, and adapted for 
tise m FamUies and Schools of the United States. 18mo ; 
426 pages. Price 63 cents. Published by C. S. Francis 
8c Co., 252 Broadway, New York. 

The object of this work is to explain the every day ques- 
tions and common phenomena of life. We know that 
■moke ascends, that water boils when heated, and freezes 
when exposed to cold ; we behold the clouds floating above 
our heads, and are enveloped in a fog, which hides from 
our view surrounding objects ; we feel the winds blow, see 
the snow fall, and know that the sun and moon appear 
larger as they are rising and setting, than at other times ; 
but when asked by a child why these things are so, how 
often is it told not to ask such foolish questions, or to hold 
its tongue. By reading this book, all of these inquiries, 
and nearly two thousand more on various topics connected 
with heat, lights air, electricity, sound, water, ice, wind, 
the gases, dew, smoke, S-c, ^c, may be answered and ex- 
plained to the inquiring minds of the young. It is a valu- 
able work for the teacher, and may be used in school with 
great advantage as a text- book. 

Manual of Modbrn Gbographt and History. By 
Wilhelm Putz. Translated from the German by Rev. 
R. B. Paul, M. A. American edition, revised and cor- 
rected. 12mo ; pp. 336. Published by D. Appleton & 
Co., 200 Broadway, New York : 1S51. 

This work presents the important facts of modern Geogra- 
phy and History of the civilized world in a very condensed 
form. It also gives the names of persons who have become 
celebrated in each country for science, oratory, poetry, mu- 
sic, painting, architecture, &c. Indeed, it may well be 
called a Hand Book of Geography and History. 

First Lbssoks in French ; or OllendorTs New Method 
of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the French 
Language. By G. W. Greene. ISmo ; pp. 138. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway, New York. 

This work is designed for young pupils and beginners in 
the study of French, and is intended as an introduction to 
OllendorTs Complete French Method. 

Lucy's HAtr-CRowif. How she Earned it and How she 
Spent it. With Some Hints on the Art of Making Peo- 
ple Happy Without Money. A tale, in two parts. By 
Catherine M. A. Couper. 18mo ; pp. 144. Published 
by James Munroe & Co. , Boston. 
A truly interesting little work. It teaches how a very 
little money, even one shilling, when well applied, may 
bestow great pleasure, and that those who have nothing to 
give need not lament that they can do no good, for the 
loving spirit .and willing heart and hand can cause much 
happiness. 

Intbmpbrancb in Cities and Larqb Towns : showing 
its Physical, Social, and Moral Effects; also tne Means 
for its Prevention and Removal. By Robert M. Hartley. 
12mo ; pp. 209. Tublished by John F. Trow, 49 Ann 
street. New York : 1861. 

The salary of the police officers of the city of New York 
is more than $600,000. Three-fourths of this is necessary 
on account of intemperance. This work vividly portrays the 
•vils of intemperance in all its aspects, and particularly 
among the lower classes of society. It presents the duties 
of employers, of the middle and wealthy classes, in efforts 
to remove this curse. The subject, as here treated, should 
receive the careful attention of all lovers of sobriety, peace, 
and prosperity. 



Moral Hbroisk; or 'the Trials and Triumphs of 
the Great and Good. 18mo ; pp. 344. Published 
by the American Sunday-School Umon, No. 147 Naasaa 
street. New York. 

This work gives interesting accounts of the Moral Hero- 
ism displayed by Howard, in alleviating misery ; Of Ober- 
lin, in removing ignorance and poverty ; of Brindley, and 
Bowditch, in advancing the interests of science ; Bnnyan, 
in self-conquest; and of Milton, Hall, Sherman, Penn, 
Patrick Henry, Jay, Clarkson, and Josiah Q^nincy, under 
various other circumstances of life. It is illustrated by 
several good engravings, and its perusal will do good by 
instilling moral courage into the mind. 

Tbb Dombstic Bible. By the Rev. Ingram Cobbin, M. 
A. Published by Samuel Hneston, 139 Nassau street, 
New York. 

This work is truly deserving the title it bears ; for none 
other, that we have ever seen, is every way so well adapted 
for a family Bible. The type is beautiful, and easily 
read by the aged as well as the child ; the paper is excel- 
lent, and it is admirably printed. The illustrations are 
excellent, and not mere pictures, but serve to illustrate the 
text more clearly and fully than could be done with words 
alone. It also has three beautiful maps of the countries 
where the events recorded in the Bible transpired. This 
work, which has been issued in numbers, is now completed, 
and beautifully and substantially bound in several styles. 
It is a quarto, of one volume, of the same size of Webster's 
unabridged Dictionary. For a more complete description, 
and prices, see advertisement on the cover of our present 
number. 

Dictation Exercises ; containing Many Words of Com- 
mon Use whose Orthography is Difficult. Intended for 
Reviews in Spelliqg, and to be written by the pupils. 
By Charles Northend, A. M. 12mo ; pp. 84. Price 124 
cents. Published by A, S. Barnes & Co., No. 51 John 
street. New York : 1851. 

This is an excellent work for teaching the spelling of 
words of like pronunciation, but of different orthography 
and signification ; as, "A// shoemakers make use of an 
awl. I told mj father that I could not walk anj farther. 
The bird flew up the^iM of the chimney. Francis knew 
that the book was a new one. He called at our house an hour 
ago. You should not pare a pear with a pair of scissors." 
These extracts will show the practicability of the work ; 
and it also contains many other valuable exercises. It may 
be obtained by mail. 

The Child's First History of Rome. By Mrs. E. M. 
Sewell. 18mo ; pp. 255. Published by D. Appleton & 
Co., 200 Broadway, New York. 

This is the most comprehensive and pleasing abridged 
history of Rome that we ever read. The style is very sim- 
ple and interesting, and the work presents the most impor- 
tant facts in such a manner as to be clearly understood, and 
entertaining to children. 

A System of Moral Philosophy : Adapted to Children 
and Families, and especially to Common Schools. ' By 
Rev. D. Steele. 12mo; pp. 80. Published by James 
Munroe and Co., Boston. 

The object of this work is to give the child a foundation 
on which it may build moral reasonings for itself. The sub- 
ject is treated in so simple and intelligible a manner, that 
children become interested in it, and easily comprehend its 
teachings. 
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As we stray, 

Breezes play 
Through the meadow's rich array j 

All is hright, 

Cheerful sight, 
After winter's night. 
Shadows now in quivering glance, 
On the silvery fountains dance ; 

Insects hright 

Sail in light, 
Charming, happy sight. 



3. 
Blooming May 
Makes all gay, 
Makes the blood right briskly play ; 
To fresh air 
We'll repair, 
Weave us garlands fair. 
Round us beams the bright sunshine, 
Flowers drip with odors fine ; 
Birds now sing, 
Groves do ring, 
Glad is everything. 
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THE PEIMARY TEACHEB. 



¥■ are told that when Sir Robert Feel yrw quite a 
child, his father would frequently set him on a 
table and lay, "Now, Robin, make a speech, and 
I will give you this cherry." The few words stam- 
mered out by the little fellow were received as a praise- 
worthy effort, and he was applauded accordingly. Stimu- 
lated by the attention and encoaragement thus giren, it is 
said that before "Robin" was ten years of age, he was 
able to address the company with some considerable degree 
of eloquence. 

It appears that Sir Robert's father designed, from thb 
birth of the child, to educate and train him expressly for a 
seat in Parliament. With what success the father's project 
was carried out, requires no recital at this time. The point 
to which the attention of teachers, and especially primary 
teaehersy is called in this incident, is the early age at which 
the child's education commenced, the assiduous attention 
and efficient manner by which he was carried forward 
in his course of training till the great object was at- 
tained. 

The great jMcret in this case, well worthy the serious 
consideration of every parent and teacher, is, that the facul- 
ties of mind were early, very early pre^eeupitd with one 
leading, controlling object ; whereby other less important, 
perhaps vicious ones were forestalled. The child may have 
had all the amusements and childish employments needful 
for relaxation and enjoyment, yet the great object is at no 
time to be subordinate to anything else. For many years 
the boy himself may be almost wholly unconscious of the 
great object for which his present training is qualifying 
him ; but there is a controlling mind, the father's, which 
for the present is a sabstitute in that respect for his own, 
and will withdraw its agency whenever his own shall be 
able to comprehend and act for itself. 

It was, undoubtedly, this pre-occupying of the mind with 
musical taste, whether it was innate, or very early created, 
that rendered Mozart, the son of a distinguished musician, 
a prodigy at three years of age, and conferred upon him an 
immortal fame in after years. Is it not a fair inference, 
that the influence of wise and judicious parents, in im- 
pressing a love for truth and all that is good on the infan- 
tile mind of Washington, did more to make him what he 
proved to be, than anything else ? On the other hand, who 
is not painfully convinced, that that child whose appetite 
was early perverted and pampered with sweetmeats, and 
whatever could gratify the palate, in whose mind a lux- 
urious style of living became the engrossing theme, till 
pecuniary embarrassment, as a consequence, led him to 
crime and an ignominions death, was swept irresistibly 
along that rapidly descending current, whose source had 
been open freely to him through mistaken kindness of 
friends, while those springs which might have imparted a 
salutary influence, rendered him an invaluable citizen and 
maintained him on a conmianding literary and scientific 
eminence, were forever sealed to him? 

A French infidel is said to have asserted, that if he could 
have the exclusive control of a child during the first ^ve 
years of its life, he could teach it to violate every law of 
God and man without compunction, ever after. 

If there be truth in the foregoing, how critical is every 
step of the first decennary of an intellectual being ! In- 
structed he will be, principles will be established, habits 
formed ; but under whose supervision ? It is the object of 
this article, to call the attention of primary teachers, more 



particularly, to the great responsibility they assume in 
performing the duties of " teacher of little children." Too 
generally the impression prevails that almost any one is 
competent to teach little children, but when advanced in 
age and studies, more competent teachers must be provided. 
While this may be true, in some respects, it is most 
seriously important that certain qualifications of the teacher 
of little children should be of the very highest character, in 
«M casei. 

The teaching of letters, the primary branches of study, 
are made the first, too often the sole object of school attend- 
ance. The requirement of proper deportment usually goes 
but little further than to meet the convenience of the 
teacher and school, in conducting the oi>erations of school 
exercises. But how small a part of the education even of a 
child is comprehended in this, if successfully accomplished ? 
Suppose with the increasing strength, mental and physi- 
cal, the passions become rampant, the desires become un- 
controllable, taste perverted, judgment distorted or para- 
lyzed, and the wiU with despotic sway urges each to 
extremes, of what service will it be that the mind has 
become more enlightened ? Better would it be that such a 
beast of prey should be enshrouded in midnight darkness, 
that his victim might escape the notice of his malignant 
eye. 

One of the very highest qualifications, then, of a primary 
teacher, consists in an ability to cultivate right affections, 
regulate the desires, form proper habits of action, asso- 
ciate in a proper manner with companions, and manifest 
becoming respect to superiors ; in short, to teach the child 
how to think and act right under all possible ctrcwm- 
stanee. Then, how easy to engraft anything desirable upon 
such a character. The farmer who should sow his grain on 
ground unprepared for its reception, would scarcely ex- 
pect an abundant crop from the sickly blades, struggling 
amidst the luxuriant weeds overshadowing them. 

Experience seems to prove more and more clearly every 
day, that dullness in learning, disinclination to mental 
effort and improvement, spring, in most cases, from inju- 
dicious management of the child in its earliest stages of 
life, by parents first, and next by its first teachers. 

At the outset care is not taken to present proper objects 
in a suitable manner so as io j)re-occvpy the mind, and give 
it bent in a right direction. WKat a vast majority of minds 
of children are left to be formed at hazard, by the thousand 
occurences of each day, just as they may chance to^ meet 
the desires of the child ? Is it a matter of wonder, then, 
after being accustomed for a time to receive or reject exter- 
nal influences at pleasure, that he should reject the influ- 
ences of his teacher when they fail to correspond with his 
wishes ? 

The parent is first to give right impressions, and as the 
teacher stands for the time " in loco parentis," must receive 
the charge from the parents' hands with all due care, and 
feeling of responsibility. Further than this, if it is not the 
teacher's duty to make amends, so far as may be, for the 
neglect, ignorance or incompetency of parents, upon whom 
may or can it fall l-^The Meusaehusetts Teacher. 
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THE STRUGGLE OF LIFE. 

BY J. H. HANAFOBP. 

" Be not like dnmb, driTen cattle, 

Be a hero in the »iTiIe."—LongfiUow. 



rB, yoimg men, fight manfully the great 
contests of life. Bring into action 
every power of body and mind with 
which a benevolent Creator has endowed 
you. Gird on your armor, and meet every 
foe of virtue, good order, and universal 
education, and conquer ere you leave this 
bloodless field of conflict. Look well to 
your weapons, "which are not carnal," 
but let them be ** mighty to the pulling 
down of the strongholds of iniquity and 
misrule. 

Soon the weight of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of government will be rolled 
upon you, and in this age of novelties, in- 
novations, and unequaled progress, almost 
Atalantean shoulders are requisite. These 
responsibilities and duties will soon be 
yours. You can not avoid them if you 
would. 

The stream of mortal life is not only 
bearing those who now hold the reins of 
government ever ceaselessly onward, but it 
is hurrying you to take their positions. 
Be, then, in readiness to occupjr their 
places, to assume their responsibilities. 
Flatter not yourselves with the idea that 
human life is a round of pleasures unalloy- 
ed with pain, or that it is a scene of inac- 
tivity* It brings with it many cares, and 
labors unceasing, if we would be useful. 

Foes will assail you, and perchance they 
may be of the " household of your friends." 
Many obstacles will present themselves, 
and often they may seem almost msur- 
mountable. The tongue of slander may 
be heard, and the intrigues of the vilifier 
may be employed ; but there is an anti- 
dote for such poisons, and a life of con- 
sistent action will develop it. 
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There will be lights as well as shadows. 
K the clouds sometimes wear a threaten- 
ing aspect, they will occasionally break 
away, and the sun of prosperity will beam 
upon you. Tempests may often howl and 
rage around you, but a placid calm will 
follow, if you give them proper direction. 

In the " seed time" of life store the 
mind well with useful and pleasing knowl- 
edge. Acquaint yourselves, not only with 
the more practical sciences, but with such 
as may be within your power, that may 
please, refine, and enlarge the mind. After 
acquiring such as are more necessary and 
practical, become familiar with those that 
will embrace the sum of human happiness. 

Life is not all a work-shop, nor its round 
of duties mere tasks and drudgery. Man 
has a right to enjoy as well as labor. In- 
deed, there may be more of sunshine than 
darkness. Our fortunes and destinies, to 
a certain extent, are in our own hands. 
We may be happy or miserable as we de- 
cree, if placed under ordinary circum- 
stances. Ignorance is the bane of enjoy- 
ment. 

As a necessary part of the stock of 
knowledge, become acquainted with your 
physical organization, with your constitu- 
tion. " Know thyself." So intimate are 
the relations of the mind and body that 
one can not exist in perfection without a 
corresponding soundness in the other. A 
sane mind can not long dwell in an un- 
sound body. 

It is not too much to say that most of 
the bickerings and difficulties in commu- 
nity, result, directly or remotely, from an 
imnatural or diseased state of the physical 
system. The violation of a physical law, 
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though penalty be not immediately ex- 
ecuted, will subject the offender to con- 
dign punishment. Hence the raging fe- 
vers, the joint-wrenching gout, the rheu- 
matisms, and all the varied forms of dis- 
ease which prevail in community. 

A knowledge of the laws of digestion, 
arterialization, circulation, respiration, and 
perspiration, might ameliorate, if not erad- 
icate, most of the maladies which now af- 
flict suffering humanity. Pain and disease 
are not the mevitable lot of man. Their 
causes can be known, and their inflictions 
avoided. 

Seek an acquaintance with ''men and 
things." From the relation of things we 
must associate much with our fellows, and 
mingle often in varied society. A knowl- 
edge of individual and social character- 
istics, and, above all, with the laws and 
dependencies of the human mind, will ob- 
viate a world of embarrassment and vexa- 
tion. So true is this, that shrewdness and 
observation have given many a superiority 
over men who were well educated, in the 
usual acceptation of the term, but who 
had confined themselves more particularly 
to abstruse and abstract sciences. 

Study carefully the principles of the 
government of the United States. It has 
no equal on the earth ; none under which 
all branches of industry can flourish to 
such an extent ; none under which all may 
become wise and happy; none in which 
the path to eminence and opulence is open 
to all without distinction. 

No country has ever developed its re- 
sources so extensively during so short a 
time as that m which you live. Its consti- 
tution is the offspiing of a giant mind, and 
bears its impress. In fine, it is a system 
admirable in all its relations, harmonious 
and equal in its operations, and adapted 
to a progressive people and a progressive 
age. 

Such, young men, is the country so soon 
to be bequeathed to you, with all its 
wealth, its almost unbounded resources, 
mineral and agricultural, and its facilities 
for industrial happmess. Be prepared, 
then, for stLch a trust. Act well your 
part in society. Cherish the nobler and 
more exalting powers of the soul. Preserve 
untarnished the trtte glory of the Repub- 



lic, and transmit a still more glorious 
acy to your posterity. 

** Trust no fntar«, however plAasant ; 
Let thfl dea4 put bury iti d«ul ! 
Act, aot in the livine praient ; 
Heart within, and Qod overhead !" 



THE GLORIOUS BOON TO MAN. 

BT KISS OTMTHIA BULLOOE. 

[The following lines were oomposed and reoited by Mise 
Cynthia Bnllock, at the Anniremry of the <^ New Tozk 
Institution for the Blind," held at the Broadway Taber- 
naole, Maj 7, 186t. Their authoress has nerer beheld the 
smiles of friends or the lovely soenes of nature.] 

Wmssf beauteous earth from ohaos sprang. 
And day's all-glorious orb was hung^ 
Man, in the likeness of his God, 
The new-made earth with gladness trod. 

Hannonions^ throngh the angelic throng; 
One chorus rose, echoed the song 
Unnumbered worlds^ the flower-decked earth 
And mighty ocean hailed its lorth. 

Smiling with love, they fold their wings^ 
Implore the Eternal King of kings ; 
What charm most dear to us in heaven 
To bless the new-born race be given? 

Rapturous; they said, music be given. 
To win the sons of earth to heaven, 
To soothe when desolate and drear, 
And steal from grief the burning tear. 

The patriot's love of country, strong, 
Shall kindle with his native song ; 
Virtue, religion, shed most ftur 
Their influence 'neath sweet music's star. 

Lofty emotions; pure, shall rise 
Like holiest incense to the skies ; 
Sweet memories round the wanderer come, 
If music cheered his boyhood's home. 

At eve, when day's receding light 
Steals from the sky its radiance bright^ 
The music to the worlds above 
Shall waft the strains of grateful love. 

Angels ! we love this glorious boon, 
Which bids our harps His praises tune, 
In music dothed, each fancy bright^ 
Ifl^ to the blind, their chief delight 
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WILLIAM WIRT. 



¥iLLiAM Wirt was born in Bladens- 
burg, Maryland, on the 8th of No- 
vember, 1772, and was the young- 
est of six children. When he was two 
years of age his father died ; eight years 
afterward his mother was removed by 
death, leaving him an orphan, with very 
little of this world's goods to win for him 
the caresses and elevation which wait on 
the steps of the affluent. 

His first removal from home was to a 
grammar school in Georgetown, D. C, 
where the deep sympathies of his suscepti- 
ble nature were for the first time stirred 
by absence from his native home; but 
Mrs. Schoolfield, with whom he boarded, 
soothed his afflictions by her mild, mater- 
nal spirit, and won his enduring regard. 



In 1787 he left a school where he had 
been for two years, and had distinguished 
himself by rapid progress in his studies. 

Possessed of a brilliant and sprightly 
genius, he early obtained the warmest re- 
gard of several eminent men, through 
whose pecuniary means and influence he 
was greatly aided in his career of educa- 
tion. He also won from them the most 
substantial proofs of friendship, which con- 
tinued to the close «f their lives. Several 
of these, after they had lost the power to 
hold the listening multitude with their 
own eloquence, rejoiced with full hearts 
and flowing eyes under the eloquence of 
the poor orphan boy, whom, in their palmy 
days, they had befriended. 

There are few instances of a boy ten or 
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twelve years of age thus winninff, by his 
wit and foreshadowing talents, the heads 
and hearts of distinguished strangers, and 
fastening thdr affections to his person, in- 
terests, and fame, for life. One of these 
friends, Mr. Games, provided him a home 
and a school at his own expense ; and 
subsequently, Mr. Edwards, attracted by 
his acquirements and amenity of manners, 
gave him a flattering reception in his own 
family, %s a private tutor to his sons, and 
access to his valuable library. Twenty 
happy and useful months were spent un- 
der the roof of Mr. Edwards, in classical 
study and preparation for that profession 
to which he was to devote his life. ' 

In 1792, at the age of twenty, he was 
admitted to the bar in Culpepper County, 
Virginia. His patrimony was nearly ex- 
hausted, and he entered upon his career 
with nothing but his genius to pave his 
path to renown. He had no powerful 
relatives to clear his way, and no friends 
to rely upon, but those whom he had won 
among strangers by his individual talents 
and character. 

His legal library consisted of a copy of 
Blackstone when he entered upon his pro- 
fession, a colemporary of some of the 
brightest ornaments of the Virginia bar ; 
and, although troubled with natural diffi- 
dence, he was fortunate enoi^h to be m- 
sulted and aroused by the opposing coun- 
sel, and thus, forgetting his diffidence, he 
succeeded in winning his first cause, and 
with it no small share of popular favor, 
and the special friendship of a learned le- 
gal gentleman, which was of permanent 
value to hhn through his whole future 
course. 

His talents soon began to attract the 
attention and admiration of the first men 
of the time, his prospects brightened, and 
his friends increased with his business. 
He was favored with a home in the family 
of the learned Dr. Gilmer, whose daughter 
he subsequently married. He was intro- 
duced to the acquamtance, friendship, and 
confidence, of Jefferson, Madison, and Mun- 
roe, which closed only with their lives. 

A friend of Wirt, who knew him at this 
time, says of him, " I had never met with 
any man so highly engaging or prepos- 
His figure was strikingly elegant 



and commanding, with a face of the first 
order of masculme beauty, animated, and 
expressing high intellect. His manners 
took the tone of his heart ; they were 
frank, open, and cordial ; and his conver- 
sation, to which his reading and early pur- 
suits had given a classical tinge, was pol- 
ished, gay, and witty. Altogether, he 
was a most fascinating companion, and, to 
those of his own age, irresistibly and uni- 
versally winning." 

In 1799 he buried his wife, whom he 
had married four years before; and feeling 
disconsolate under the joint loss of his 
wife and father-in-law, he was prevailed 
upon by friends to leave the scenes of his 
highest joys and keenest sufferings, and 
take up his abode at Richmond. He was 
at once elected clerk of the house of dele- 
gates, and was re-elected for three suc- 
cessive seasons, which office he filled with 
distinguished credit, in the meantime fol- 
lowing assiduously the practice of his pro- 
fession, and rapidly rising in public regard. 

In 1803 he was unanimously elected by 
the legislature as Chancellor. An honor 
of such magnitude, conferred under such 
circumstances, on a young man only 
twenty-mne years of age, speaks very m- 
telligibly as to the public estimation in 
which the subject of it was held. Soon 
after this, he was married to the daughter 
of Col. Gamble, of Richmond, who became 
the guardian spirit and solace of the re- 
mainder of his eventful life. 

In less than one year he resigned the 
chancellorship, because it deprived him of 
the privilege of the practice of law, and 
because the salary was inadequate to make 
a suitable provision for a family in the 
event of his early decease. This feeling 
ever seemed to be a moving element in his 
mind, for through all the early part of his 
manhood, the idea of placing his wife and 
children, whom he loved witn enthusiasm, 
beyond the reach of want, was the all- 
absorbing pecuniary idea of his mind. 

He removed to Norfolk, and began at 
once to reap a full harvest of professional 
fruits, and arose rapidly to a commanding 
eminence at the Virginia bar. 

He removed to Richmond in 1806, where 
he was fully occupied in the practice of 
law. This was the beginning of his being 
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regarded as one of the first legal orators 
of his age. 

In August, 1807, he was engaged in 
the memorable trial of Aaron Burr, for 
high treason. In this remarkable cause 
Mr. Wirt immortalized himself as an ora- 
tor, and evinced his love of rural beauty, 
and his high appreciation of domestic bliss, 
in the vivid picture which he drew of 
Blannerhasset — the dupe of Burr — and 
his family scenes, at his lovely island- 
home in the Ohio river, that bore his 
name. 

In 1808, the most earnest persuasions 
were made from the highest authorities to 
induce him to engage in pohtical life, and 
consent to enter Congress. Mr. Jefferson, 
then President, wrote to him in the follow- 
ing language : " The object of this letter 
is to propose to you to come into Congress. 
With your reputation, talents, and cor- 
rect views, you will at once be placed at 
the head of the Republican body in the 
House of Representatives ; and, after ob- 
taining the standing which a little time will 
ensure you, you may look, at your will, 
into the military, the judiciary, diplomatic, 
or other civil departments, with a certainty 
of being in either whatever you please> and 
be assured of being engaged through life 
in the most honorable employments. ' 

To this flattering proposal he replied 
that he loved his country, and was willing 
to devote his life to her interests, but pre- 
ferred first to place his loved ones beyond 
the reach of future want, and that the 
" loaves and fishes*' of office might never 
be charged upon him as a motive or neces- 
sity leading him to public pursuits. A 
seat in the Virginia legislature was the 
only office he ever held by a popular elec- 
tion. 

In 1817, Mr. Wirt was called by Presi- 
dent Munroe to the office of Attorney 
General of the United States, which he 
accepted with a reluctance that was an 
unaffected and mature sentiment. He covet- 
ed no political honor. His thoughts were 
turned toward a life which was to derive 
its pleasures from the domestic circle, and 
its fame from private pursuits. He re- 
fused to be a candidate for the United 
States' Senate in 1815, presenting a rare 
instance of a lawyer and orator, abundant- 



ly able to reap the laurels of honor from 
any field, refusbg to accept an honorable 
theater for forensic achievements, and a 
sure avenue to enduring renown. 

His manner as an orator was singularly 
attractive, smooth, polished, scholar-like, 
sparkling with pleasant fancies, often rising 
with the majesty of his subject to a style 
of startling sublimity, yet the sunshine and 
the rainbow followed in such quick succes- 
sion as to cheer and beautify t&e depart- 
ing storm. 

His " British Spy," " Patrick Henry," 
but more especially his epistolary corres- 
pondence, unveil the mind and style of the 
man. Grave minds, like that of Locke, 
have regarded Wirt's opulent fancy as a 
blemish in his style. But who would 
change a word of " Blannerhassett's Is- 
land,^' or the " Blind Preacher ?" Or why 
should his description of Henry's oratory 
be regarded as redundant ? It was, in- 
deed, high- wrought imagery, but to what 
human being could it be more felicitously 
applied ? 

From the death of his first wife his 
mind had assumed a rehgious tendency, 
which ripened into a fervent Cristian hope 
that cheered him in his final hour. He 
died at Baltimore, February 18th, 1834. 



DISCOVERIES OF THE LAST HALF 
CENTURY.-No. II. 

PRINTING-PBBBS, PINS, OHEMISTRT, GASUQHT, DA- 
GUEBRBOTTPES, ASTRONOMY, ETC. 

BEFORE the beginning of this century, 
what was the printing-press in com- 
parison to what it now is ? A few 
y^ars ago there was not a single printing- 
press driven by steam ; now there is not a 
paper with a large circulation printed 
without it. From printmg 1,000, 2,000, 
and 4,000 copies per hour, the latest im- 
proved press can print 20,000 in that 
time. In other departments of typogra-^ 
phy the improvements have been equally 
striking and beneficial. 

Fifteen years ago pins were all made by 
hand ; each was made of more than one 
piece, and a number of persons were re- 
quired to finish every one. A single ma- 
chine now completes the operation from 
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be^ning to end ; and, in Waterbmy, 
Conn., 4,030,000 are finished every day ; 
and the machinery for counting and stick- 
ing them in papers is equally ingenious. 

In all kinds of machinery for manu- 
facturing textile fabrics, the improvements 
made during the last half century would 
require volumes to describe them in all 
their numberless variations. In weaving, 
especially, we now behold the most beau- 
tiful carpets, with their most intricate pat- 
terns, woven by a few rods and cams, 
without the finger of man touching them 
after they are set in motion. The rich 
carpets of Brussels are now made by 
steam, and iron fingers lap the wires, to 
raise the figures, with more accuracy and 
speed than the most skillful weaver. 

In Chemistry, what discoveries have 
been made ; in fact, the whole science has 
been remodeled. The discovery of the 
voltidc battery was to chemistry what a 
strong man is to a great law-giver in ex- 
ecuting his mandates. In the hands of 
Davy, chemical compounds of what were 
supposed mere earthy crystals, were re- 
solved into metals in 1808, and since that 
time the most astonishing progress has 
been made in the science. 

Agricultural chemistiy is but a few 
years old ; and bromine, iodine, palladium, 
rhodium, &e,, are discoveries of very late 
years. The Animal Chemistry of Liebig 
nas been but recently given to the world. 
Cotton and sawdust are now made to pro- 
pel cannon-balls, and rend rocks by a 
spark from a battery. Chloroform has come 
to the aid of surgery, and arms and limbs 
are amputated from men and women every 
day, and they as ignorant of the operation 
performing on them as the dead in their 



Gaslight was unknown in 1800 ; it was 
not until two years after this that Murdoch 
made his first public exhibition at Soho. 
Since that time his discovery has encircled 
the earth-; in Europe and America all the 
principfid cities are hghted with it ; and 
even in New Zealand, villages, where no 
white man had built his residence in 1800, 
are now illuminated by the same subtle 
but beautiful agent of human comfort and 
happiness. 

Who, if hie wei»e tcJd, twenty years ago, 



that the sunlight would be used for a hm- 
ner's pencil, woidd have believed it ? Not 
one ; and yet this has been done. When 
M. Daguerre, a distinguished chemist, of 
Paris, first pubhshed, in 1839, that he had 
discovered a method of taking pictures on 
metal plates by the sun, the pubHc regard- 
ed his metal tablets with feelings of won- 
der. 

And if this discovery has not yet pro- 
duced such important results, nor affected 
the customs of society so much as the 
steamships and railways, still it is a beau- 
tiful and wonderful discovery; and the 
time may not be far distant when it will 
be applied to paint the planets as they roll 
in their courses, and thus impress the warm 
kiss of the star on the pale cheek of the 
artist's metalUc canvas. 

Already it is announced that a discovery 
has just been made by which the colors of 
nature can be accurately and beautifully 
transferred to the metallic plates ; so that 
landscapes, and even the beauties of a 
summer's golden sunset, may be copied 
with all the natural colors by this new 
process of daguerreotyping. 

In Astronomy the advancement has 
been equally rapid and wonderful. Me- 
chanics has come to the aid of mathemat- 
ics; new and powerful telescopes have 
drawn the stars down to earth, and opened 
up the secret chambers of Orion to the 
ken of mortals ; and so refined have the 
disquisitions of philosophy become, that 
the planet Neptune was discovered even 
before a ray of its light had entered hu- 
man eye. 

As Sir David Brewster has well ob- 
served, " By a law of the Solar System, 
just discovered by Daniel Kirkwood, an 
humble American mechanic, who, like 
Kepler, struggled to find something new 
among the arithmetical relations of the 
planetary elements, we can determine the 
broken magnitude of the original planet 
long after it had been shivered to atoms/* 

There is not a single department in sd- 
ence and art but has been greatly enriched 
with splendid discoveries during the last 
fifty years ; and those discoveries, al- 
though so many are blind to their value, 
have been the means of conferring great 
benefits upon all classes. 
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Look at the simple article of Lucifer 
Hatches : twenty years ago we knew 
nothing about their benefits. None but 
those who were comparatively rich could 
buy them ; and fifteen years ago, a box, 
wluch now sells for one cent, could not be 
purchased for less than twelve cents. 
During the last war between America and 
England, cotton cloth, which now can be 
purchased for eight cents, could not be 
purchased for forty. 

Blanchard has given to the world a 
machine, which, by putting a rough block 
of marble upon a spindle, soon turns it into 
the likeness of Clay or Webster. Bogar- 
dus has invented an engraving maclune, 
which can engrave the finest numbers, and 
the most beautiful flowers, on metal, with 
a facility and accuracy which baffles all 
numual workmanship. 

We have now gold and steel quills m- 
stead of goose quifls. This is certainly the 
age of invention. The triumphs of war- 
riors are naught compared with the tri- 
umphs of inventors. The iron bridge span- 
ning the sea, the iron ship sailing on the 
ocean, are greater evidences of mental 
power than Austerhtz or Waterloo. 

And if the last half century has given 
birth to so many grand discoveries and in- 
ventions, is there any reason to doubt that 
the future may more than outstrip the 
past ? We can see none. Hope is point- 
mg her finger to the year 1900. 



MT MOTHER, 

BT GBOB6B D. PBENTICE. 

Mt moth\9r, 'tis a long and weary time 

Since last I looked upon thy sad, sweet face, 

And listened to the gentle spirit-tones 

Of thy dear voice of music. I was then 

A child, a bright-haired child. ,The fearful thought, 

That thou wast passing from the earth away. 

Was my young life's first sorrow. Through the long 

And solemn watches of that awful night. 

Kind friends, who dearly loved us, gathered round 

Thy dying couch, and in my agony. 

My childish agony, I shrieked to them 

To save thee, mother; but, with streaming tears, 

And in the tones of holy sympathy. 

They told me tboa wouldst die. 

Oh ! then T bowed 



My head to God, whose worship thy dear lips 

Had taught me ; and to Him, with bursting heart, 

I prayed that he would spare thee. And, as there 

I knelt, a holy calm, as if from Heaven, 

Came stealing o'er my spirit, and a voioe. 

As 'twere a melody from some star, 

Floated into my soul. It said that thou 

Must leave me, that thy home was in the sky. 

But that thou still wouldst love and guard thy child. 

And hover round him on thy angels* wings 

In al^ his wanderings here. 

My mother, then 
I rose in more than childhood's strength, and watched 
The fading of thy life. Dear friends still hung 
Around thy pillow, but I saw them not. 
Wild lamentations and deep sobs were breathed 
From hearts of anguish, but I heard them not. 
A man of God poured forth his soul in prayer 
For thy soul's welfare, but I heard him not. 
I saw but thy wan cheeks, thy parted lips, 
Thy half-closed eyes, so meek and calm beneath 
Their blue-veined lids, thy bright, disheveled locks. 
Thy pallid brow, damp with the dews of death, 
And the faint heaving of thy breast, that oft 
In happy hours had pillowed my young head 
To sweet and gentle slumber, and I heard 
But the faint struggles of thy failing breath, 
Thy stifling sighs, and the high, holy words 
That seemed to fall like dew-drops on my soul 
From out the blessed skies. AU suddenly 
Thy blue eyes opened, and a moment looked 
Upon thy child with one fixed, burning gaie, 
In which the deep and hoarded love of years 
Was all concentrated ; a convulsive thrill 
Shot through the fibers of thy wasted frame ; 
And death was there — ay, thou wast mine and 

death's. 
And then my tears again rushed wildly forth. 
But light from heaven broke through them with a 

soft, prismatic glory, as I gased. 
And saw thee mounting, like a new-made star. 
Far up thy pathway in the heavens. 

Long years. 
Long years, my dear lost mother, have gone by 
Since that wild hour. My childhood and my youth 
Have passed away, and now my manhoodfs prime 
Is fading like a vision, for my years 
Far, far outnumber thine upon the earth. 
This dark, cold exile of the gentle heart 
From the bright home to which it longs to fly. 
And be at rest forever. I have seen 
Much, much of joy and sorrow ; I have felt 
Life's storms and sunshine ; but I ne'er have known 
Such raptures as my full heart shared with tbee 
In childhood's fairy years. Now, time no more 
Scatters fresh roses round my feet, his hand 
Lets fall upon my path but pale, torn flowers ; 
Dead blossoms, that the genial dews of eve. 
The moTmas, sunlight, and the noontide rain. 
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Can ne'er revive again, for they are dust — 
Ay, dnst and ashes. 

Even thme image now, 
The image of thy lovely fonn, that shone 
The starlight of my childhood, seems to fade 
From memory's vision. 'Tis as some pale tint 
Upon the twilight wave, a hroken glimpse 
Of something beautiful and dearly loved 
In far gone years, a dim and tender dream. 
That, like a faint bow on a darkened sky, 
Lies on my clouded brain. But, oh ! thy voice. 
Its tones can never perish in my soul, 
It visits me among the strife of men 
In the dark city's solitude. It comes, 
Amid the silence of the midnight hour, 
Upon my listening spirit, like a strain 
Of fairy music o'er the sea. And oft. 
When at the eventide, amid a hush 
Beep as the awful stillness of a dream, 
I stray all lonely through the leafless woods. 
And gaze upon the moon, that seems to mourn 
Her lonely lot in heaven, or on the trees. 
That look like frowning Titians in the dim 
And doubtful light, that unforgotten voice 
Swells on my ear like the low, mournful tone 
Imprisoned in the ses^hell, or the sound. 
The melancholy sound, of dying gales 
Panting upon the far-off tree- tops. 

Yes, 
My dear mother, though mountains, hills, and 

streams. 
Divide me from thy grave, where I so oft 
In childhood laid my bosom on the turf 
That covered thine, though the drear winter-storms 
Long, long have cast o'er these their spotless shroud. 
And night her pall, and though thine image sweet. 
The one dear picture cherished through my life. 
Grows dim and dimmer in my brain, thy voice 
Is ever in my ear and in my heart. 
To teach me love, and gentleness, and truth,- 
And warn me from the perils that surround 
The paths of pilgrims o'er the desert earth. 

Selected. 



SIMPUCITY AM) VASTNESS MAM THE 
WORKS OF GOD. 

THE study of nature is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to impress the mind with ideas of 
the wisdom and power of a great 
First Cause. 

It teaches us the simplicity and vastness 
which mark the works of creation, and 
£Ils us with wonder and admiration at the 
traits of infinite skill which are everywhere 
displayed. 

To the casual observer all things m 



nature may appear one complicated mass, 
indescribable and unknown; but investiga- 
tion will prove the above assertion. In 
every flower, in every rippling stream, in 
every "rock-ribbed** hill, is this lesson, 
this beautiful lesson, indelibly written. 
From the tiny bud that lifts its meek 
brow to the soft caress of spring, up to the 
frowning Alps, hoary with the storms of 
countless ages, we may read — simplicity, 
simplicity. 

Who would think, while looking at the 
everlasting mountains, that their ingre- 
dients could be the same as those of the 
pebbles we tread heedlessly beneath our 
feet ; and yet, so mighty, so wonderful, 
so grand, are they, that we are lost in 
their overwhelming sublimity, and forget 
that it is by an accumulation of sand, and 
grain after grain, that they have attained 
their almost fearful size, and that their 
giant heads are upreared to heaven by the 
mighty internal action of the earth, the 
result of that simple law — ^the expansion of 
bodies by heat. 

Do we ever think when we lift a cup of 
water to our lips, or listen to the pleasant 
murmur of the rUl, or to the sullen roar of 
the unresting ocean, that to the combus- 
tion of two sunple elements we are indebt- 
ed for the cooling draught, the dancinff 
streamlet, and the wayward sea? And 
when we admire the beauty of the little 
cascade, the grandeur of the mighty cat- 
aract, the sublimity of the majestic river, 
do we pause to consider how simple, yet 
how vast, the cunning workmanship of na- 
ture? 

How much of simplicity and vastness is 
embodied in that little acorn ! We would 
scarcely think that it contains the embryo 
of the toweling oak, the pride of the sur- 
roundmg forest. The blessed air ! how it 
lifts the locks from the toil-worn brow of 
labor, and softly fans with its invisible 
wings the fevered cheek of sickness ! A 
simple, but a wonderful thing ; now 
whispering sweetly to the trembling leaf- 
lets, now hoarsely shrieking in its wrath, 
prostrating the forest monarchs, and toss- 
ing them like the foam of the billows. 

From such reflections, man 1 canst 
thou not see the wisdom and power of 
Him who is the author of existence ? 
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Go forth into the green fields, or seek 
that blessed retreat in the shady wood; 
go forth at the holy twilight hour, go talk 
to the majestic mountains, or hold sweet 
converse with the flower at thy feet, still, 
wherever thy walks may be, thou wilt 
plainly see graven on every object — " Sim- 
plicity and Vasiness mark the works of 
God,'* — Angelink. 



RURAL LIFE. 



THIS primeval enjojonent of man is the 
most healthful of all occupations ; 
healthful for the body and the soul. 
What other pursuits by which men obtain 
honest bread afiford such vigorous train- 
ing for the physical power, such various 
and extensive ranges of mental exercise ? 

And where may the moral nature of man 
be preserved unsullied from vice, and grow 
and expand more, than in the rural scenes 
beneath the purest air of heaven ? 

The farmer's life is not to scrateh with 
the pen, or rap, rap, with the hammer, 
nor an everlasting unpacking and repack- 
ing of another's labor. He walks forth 
under the open sky, his broad acres spread 
out beneath his feet; the blue concave, 
sunlit or starlit, or shrouded in clouds, is 
still above him. Health claims him as her 
favorite child, and the glorious sun loves 
to kiss a cheek that is not ashamed to 
wear the ruddy imprint of such affection. 

Nature's own inimitable babbling brooks, 
birds, breeze, or rustling foliage, enter his 
ear on their glad mission to his heart. He 
listens to instructive voices continually 
speaking from the universe around him. 
His eyes gather truth from pages of wis- 
dom everywhere open before him. Each 
day, each month, season after season, year 
after year, these teachings are given to him, 
infinite in variety, and endless in extent. 

When toward the close of a sultry day 
the summer's blessing comes pouring down, 
as says the beautiful poetry of the sacred 
volume, the trees of the field clap their 
hands, and the valleys covered with com 
shout for joy, the farmer, retiring from his 
labors to the friendly shelter of his cottage 
roof, improves his leisure hours with meas- 
ures of wisdom. 



So, too, while his fields are sleeping 
beneath frost and snow, what profession 
affords more available opportunities for 
self- culture? Where was the lyric poetry 
composed that makes Scotland prouder of 
her Bums than of all her ancient race of 
warlike kings ? Was it not between the 
handles of Vie plow ? 



THE FIRST PRINTED BOOK. 

IT is a remarkable and interesting fact,- 
that the very first use to which the 
discovery of printing was applied was 
the production of the Holy Bible. This 
was accomphshed at Mentz, between the 
years 1460 and 1455. Gottenberg was 
the inventor of the art, and Faust, a gold- 
smith, fumished the necessary funds. 

Had it been a single page, or even an 
entire sheet, which was then produced, 
there might have been less occasion to 
have noticed it ; but there was something 
in the whole character of the affair which, 
if not unprecedented, rendered it singular 
in the usual current of human events. 

This Bible was in two folio volumes, 
which have been justly praised for the 
strength and beauty of the paper, the ex- 
actness of the register, and the luster of 
the ink. The work contained twelve hun- 
dred and eighty-two pages, and, being the 
first ever printed, of course involved a long • 
period of time, and an immense amount of 
mental, manual, and mechanical labor; 
and yet, for a long time after it had been 
finished, and offered for sale, not a human 
being, save the artists themselves, knew 
how it had been accomplished. 

Of the first printed Bible, eighteen cop- 
ies are now known to be in existence, four 
of which are printed on vellum. Two of 
these are in England, one being in the 
Grenville collection. Of the fourteen re- 
maining copies, ten are in England, there 
being a copy in the libraries of Oxford, 
Edinburgh, and London, and seven in the 
collections of different noblemen. The vel- 
lum copy has been sold as high as |1,300. 

Thus, as if to mark the noblest purpose 
to which the art would ever be applied, 
the first book printed with moveable metal 
types was the Bible, 
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PEKNSTLVANIA. 



THE Coat of Arms of the State of Penn- 
sylvania consists of a shield divided 
into two parts by a band, on which 
is represented a plow. In the upper 
part, on the sea, is a ship under full sail, 
^surrounded by an azure sky. At the base 
of the escutcheon, on a green field, are 
three sheaves of wheat. The supporters 
are horses, one on each side of the shield. 
From the back of the horse, on the right, 
hangs an unlettered label. 

On the top of the escutcheon, for a 
crest, is perched a Bald Eagle, with its 
wings extended. The motto of the state 
is. Virtue, Liberty, and Independence. 
Around the margin are the words. Seal 
OF THE State of Pennsylvania. 

The State of Pennsylvania is situated 
between New York, on the north, and 
Maryland and Virginia on the south, with 
New Jersey on the east, and Ohio on the 
west. It is 300 miles in length, from east 
to west, and 160 miles in breadth, con- 
taining 46,000 square miles. It is divided 
into fifty-eight counties, and contains a 
population of 2,341,200. Its capital is 
Harrisburg, situated on the Susquehanna 



river, one hundred and six miles, in a north- 
westerly direction, from Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia is the largest city in the 
state, and the second in size in the United 
States. Its present population is 450,000. 
It is situated on the Delaware river, about 
one hundred miles from the ocean. It is 
laid out with great regularity, the streets 
crossing each other at right angles, and at 
equal intervals. The city is supplied with 
water from the Schuylkill. The water is 
raised one hundred and two feet into res- 
ervoirs by means of water-power machin- 
ery, which is tmned by the river. From 
these reservoirs the water is distributed 
through pipes to every part of the city. 
These waterworks are situated at Fair- 
mount, about two miles from the city, and 
are called Fairmount Water Works. 

In 1681, William Penn, the celebrated 
Quaker, obtained a grant for the territory 
included in the State of Pennsylvania, from 
Charles II. During the year 1682, he 
came to this country with a large number 
of emigrants of his own reHgious persua- 
sion. A friendly intercourse was opened 
with the neighboring tribes of Indians, and 
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the chiefs were invited to meet Penn in 
conference, for the purpose of establishing 
a treaty of peace and friendship. 

This treaty was made in the suburbs 
of Philadelphia, beneath the spreading 
branches of an elm. Penn addressed the 
Indians through the medium of an inter- 
preter, telling them his desires to live in 
peace, and that he would pay them for 
their lands. The children of the forest 
cordially acceded to the terms of friend- 
ship offered them, and pledged themselves 
to love Penn and his children as long as 
the sun and moon should endure. This 
treaty continued unbroken for seventy 
years, and was never interrupted while 
the Quakers retained the control of the 
government. 

The surface of Pennsylvania is generally 
mountainous, few level tracts of land be- 
ing met with in any portion of the state. 
In the southern section, however, the 
lands are more undulating than hilly. The 
Alleghany Mountains cross the state from 
south-west to north-east. The soil of this 
state is adapted to agricultural pursuits. 
The most important production is wheat, 
and the next is Indian com. 

This state is distinguished for its min- 
eral wealth. Coal, iron, and salt, are 
found in abundance. It has been esti- 
mated that the beds of anthracite coal, 
which lie east of the Alleghanies, occupy 
624,000 acres, and in some places have a 
depth of sixty or seventy feet. The bitu- 
minous coal, which lies west of the Alle- 
ghanies, is supposed to include an area of 
21,000 square miles. The anthracite coal 
from this state, is the kind chiefly used 
for fires in New York and other large 
eastern cities. 

Pittsburg, situated at the junction of 
the Alleghany and Mongahela rivers, is 
the " Birmingham of America." Its pop- 
ulation is about 80,000. Here are twenty- 
five furnaces, five forges, and hardware, 
cutlery, and other manufactories, in abund- 
ance. The vast amount of bituminous coal 
consmned in this city, gives it a dingy and 
smoky appearance, caused by the smoke 
and coal-dust. 

The State of Pennsylvania has about 
1,000 miles of navigation by canals, and 
about 700 miles of railroad. There are 



8,510 common schools, and the number of 
pupils attending them during the past year 
was 41^4,000, of whom about 11,000 were 
taught in the Oerman language. Besides 
these, there are about 350 academies, ten 
colleges, and five theological seminaries. 

The elections are held m this state the 
second Tuesday m October, and the legis- 
lature meets at Harrisburg on the first 
Tuesday in January. The Governor is 
elected by the people for a term of three 
years, at a salary of $3,000. The inhabit- 
ants of Pennsylvania are composed of all na- 
tions : about one-half are of English origin, 
and more than one-fourth are German and 
Dutch. Several newspapers, books, and 
almanacs, are pubhshed in the German 
language in this state. 
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EXAMPLE AT HOME. 

IT is of great importance that elder 
brothers and sisters should set a good 
example to the younger ones ; for all 
who have observed the ways of little chil- 
dren must have seen the quickness with 
which they learn to imitate the words and 
actions of those around them. 

No wonder that little Mary Adams is so 
passionate and quarrelsome, or that Susan 
Stevens stops to play in the streets when 
she should be hastening to School. They 
are only following the example of Jane ana 
Betsey, their elder sisters, who have been 
over and over again reproved for the same 
faults. 

How different is the conduct of Lucy 
Gray, and her sister Sarah, only five years 
old 1 Lucy obeys her mother in a moment, 
and so does little Sarah. Lucy seldom 
loses an opportunity of doing a kindness, 
and Sarah gave a proof of the same dis- 
position the other day, when she ran to 
pick up the poor blind man's hat, which 
had fallen from his hand. 

Reader! if you are an elder sister or 
brother, just consider for a moment what 
is likely to be the effect of your behavior 
at home. Think seriously upon the sub- 
ject, and take heed that the faults which 
you see, and sometimes reprove in others, 
are not the consequences of your own mis- 
conduct and bad example. — Selected, 
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(Scncxal Intelligence. 

DssmvcnoN of toe Ptbahids of Egypt.— A 
correspondent of the London Atheneemn, writing 
from Egypt^ states^ that the destraction of the 
ancient Temples and Pyramids is rapidly going 
on. He says : 

"The Northern Pyramid of Dashour is now 
in procen of being converted into a stone quarry, 
in order to bnild some new palace, or yilla^ in 
the neighborhood; the tombs of Sakkara are 
used for the same purpose ; the mounds of Aby- 
dus are ransacked for building materials; the 
temple of Erment is going in the same manner. 

" Two temples have, within the last six years, 
been knocked down, and the materials removed 
from near Sheikh Fadl entirely without the 
knowledge of travelers, to whom, indeed, they 
have remained utterly unknown until now that 
they no longer exist I went to Skhmin to look 
at the great block of stone copied by "Wilkinson, 
and supposed to be restored to Letronne. I 
found that the first line was entirely gone. 
They are breaking up the block to make lime.** 

CoMFLETioN OF Tms Ertb Railroad. — ^Thc Erie 
Kail^y is completed. Trains now pass from 
the Hudson River to Lake Erie. The opening 
of the road was celebrated on the 15th and 16th 
of May. Among the distinguished persons who 
took part in this celebration was President Fill- 
more and Cabinet^ Daniel "Webster, and Hon. 
Wm. H. Seward. 

Two special trains left Piermont^ bearing 
nearly 600 guests, bound for Dunkirk, to par- 
ticipate in the celebration of the completion of 
this " great Appian JVay" from the Hudson to 
the inland seas of the west All along the line 
crowds flocked to the stations from the sur- 
rounding country, and waving banners and 
booming cannon welcomed their onward course. 

The charter for the New York and Erie Rail- 
road was first obtained in 1832. For several 
years the work progressed slowly, but the great 
importance of the road becoming more and more 
apparent as the work advanced, it has been 
pushed forward rapidly during the past five 
years. At Jength it has been completed ; — one 
continuous iron track, six feet in width, now 
extends from the Hudson to Lake Erie, a dis- 
tance of 425 miles. 



A New Globe. — ^Among the many curiosities 
to be exhibited at the World's Fair, in London, is 
a Globe, representing not only the divisions of 
land and water, countries, (be, but the in- 
equalities of the earth's surface. It is constructed 
so as to show the earth's surface on the inside of 
the sphere, instead of on the outside. It is sixty- 
five feet in diameter, and visitors go into it, and, 
by means of a winding staircase, pass around, 
viewing every part of the world at a distance of 
four feet from the eye. 

It exhibits hills and valley8» lakes and rivers, 
mountains, seas^ and oceans^ with remarkable 
accuracy. This great Globe is made up of some 
thousands of castings in plaster. These raised 
maps would impart a vast amount of useful in- 
formation to schools^ and we hope that this 
Globe is but the beginning of a new era in geo- 
graphical instruction. 

Rotation of the Easth Rendebsd "Vibibl&— • 
"Wm. C. Bond, of Harvard Observatory, Mass., 
has recently repeated the experiment of Foucault^ 
by which the rotation of the earth on its axis is 
rendered visible. The following is his description 
of the process : 

"Across the top of the central pier, which is a 
hollow cone, thirty feet high, there is firmly fixed 
a wooden beam, having the center perforated to 
admit the passage of a wire and the fixing of a 
Torsion Circle, such as is used with the Gauss 
Magnetometers. To the center of this circle is 
attached one end of a silver wire, thirty feet long, 
of the size commonly known as " fine No. 6," and 
to the other end of this wire is fiEistened a metal- 
lic cylinder, weighing about four pounds^ and 
terminating below in a conical point 

" On a platform directly below the weighty and 
about thirty feet below the point of suspension, 
is inscribed a circle of six and a half feet diam- 
eter, with the requisite subdivisions and radii 
After giving the pendulum an unbiassed arc of 
vibration, a few minutes' observation will suffice 
to show with certainty the motion of the Earth 
on its axis, as the terminating point of the weight 
will be seen at each successive vibration to ar- 
rive at the northern boundary of the circle a lit- 
tle more easterly than it did at the preceding 
one." 

A. G. S. N. S.— The Biennial Meeting of this 
Association will be held at the Rooms of the 
Normal School, Albany, N. Y., on the 80th of 
July next^ at 8 o'clock, A. M. 
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To poar the freih initniotion o^«t the mind, 

To breathe th' enliTening ipirit, to fix 

The generooi purpose, and the noble thought. 



THE STREAMLET AND THE FLOWERS. 



AN ALLEGORY. 



BT MBBS S. y. C. 



' If thine enemj thirtt, giro him drink." 



rwas a lovely June morning. 
Spring had just left our latitude, 

and started upon her mission of 
love to other lands, leaving her do- 
minion to her less winning, yet more 
beautiful sister, summer ; charging 
her to complete the good work she 
had so well commenced. 

Spring had woven a carpet of the 
brightest green for every hill and val- 
ley, and commenced upon it an em- 
broidery of varied hues. She had 
kindly given to every tree, shrub 
and plant, an entire new suit, of the 
latest style, from her well-furnished 
wardrobe. 

The birds, too, had shared her at- 
tentions, for, at a late concert, they 
all sported new plumes. It was 
whispered, however, that the streams 
had been neglected, for they wore 
the same drab they appeared in years 
before. Still it was beautiful, for it 
looked like silver in the sunlight. 

The Misses Larkspur declared they 
would have nothing to say to any- 
body that ran about in such shabby 
dresses as the streams wore. But the 
unconscious subjects of these ill- 
natured remarks danced merrily on- 
ward, reflecting every smile which 
beamed from heaven upon them. 

One, in particular, about which I 
will tell you, and which I shall call 
Streamlet, hastened, in the gladness 



of her heart, to congratulate her old 
friend, the Flowers, upon their re- 
newed beauty. 

Now, it so happened, that Miss 
Larkspur was the very first one she 
met; and when, in her simplicity, 
she ofiered the accustomed kiss. Miss 
Larkspur very haughtily drew up 
her head, and refused to receive it. 

Streamlet, with mingled grief and 
surprise, went sobbing on her way. 
Her first impulse was to withdraw 
the sustenance she had so long yield- 
ed the ungrateful one ; but, fearing 
to depart from the straight and nar- 
row way she had so long pursued, 
she knew not what to do. However, 
she concluded to ask the advice of 
her confidential friends. 

The Weeping Willow was first in 
her way, so to her the sad tale was 
soon made known. The Willow said 
nothing ; but, drooping pensively 
upon the Streamlet's bosom, they 
mingled their tears. Streamlet, of 
course, received counsel from her 
many friends various as the nature 
of those who proflered it. 

Miss Peony showed her contempt 
of Miss Larkspur's caprice by a frown. 
Miss Water-lily whispered, " Be si- 
lent, and let it pass." Miss Helle- 
bore exclaimed, " It is a scandal ; I 
would have nothing more to do with 
her, and would tell her so, too." 
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Miss Honeysuckle, overhearing, bade 
Streamlet '' seek not a hasty an- 
swer." 

But Miss Myrtle decided the mat- 
ter ; for Streamlet loved her, because 
her language always showed forth 
the " beauty of holiness." Her ad- 
vice was given in few words, for all 
she said was, " If thine enemy 
thirst, give him drink." 

These words were gladly heard by 
Streamlet, being in perfect accord- 
ance with her own gentle nature ; 
so, bidding her kind friend, Miss 
Myrtle, good morning, she passed on- 
ward. 

Streamlet had gone but a short 
distance when she espied one of that 
family which had treated her so dis- 
dainfully. She was chilled to see no 
nod of recognition ; but, without 
hesitation, went up and laved her 
roots — oh, how gently ! — ^and breath- 
ed softest murmurs around. 

Now, all know that the Zephyrs 
are little busy-bodies, and it is quite 
impossible for them to keep a secret. 
They can not know a thing without 
whispering it to every one they meet. 
In this case, it happened that one of 
these wandering whisperers had seen 
this whole affair, and, upon hearing 
the resolution of Streamlet to show 
kindness to her enemy, started off, 
fast as her wings could carry her, to 
tell the Misses Larkspur. But she 
was so eager to repeat the tale to 
every tree and flower, that she did 
not reach her destination until 
Streamlet had nearly discharged her 
thankless favors. 

The story, however, was soon told, 
and, upon hearing it, Miss Larkspur 
was truly ashamed of her foolish con- 
duct, and proved her humility by 
following the advice of Mrs. Hazel, 
who proposed an immediate reconcil- 
iation. Most humbly did Miss Lark- 
spur bow her head, and request 



Streamlet to tarry, for she wished to 
speak with her. 

Then there were soft whisperings 
heard, and Zephyr said that Stream- 
let and Miss Larkspur kissed most 
affectionately. There was a merry 
sound of laughter, too ; it must have 
been Streamlet, for, a moment after, 
she was bounding joyously on her 
way, as gayly as if nothing had hap- 
pened ; playing with every leaf- 
shadow that fell upon her, tossing 
spray upon the pebbles, and glitter- 
ing so brightly in the sunlight that 
her silver mantle seemed " strewn 
with crushed diamonds." 

The Zephyr must have told the 
birds, too, for at that moment they 
sent forth a perfect gush of melody. 
The Flowers smiled, sending heaven- 
ward fragrant offerings, and Beauty 
and Happiness presided over the scene. 

lAl'U'go-ry, afiotitious story designed to represent 
and illustrate important truths. Toe foregoing (die- 
gory represents tne folly of those who are hauffhty 
and proud, and think fine clothes will make them 
eood and respectable ; and it illustrates the 
beauty and loveliness of kindness, and its happy 
effects on others. Zeph'yr, a soft, gentle wina ; 
literally a west wind.] 



SIGNS OF CHARACTER. 

Some people seem to think that 
children have no character at all. 
On the contrary, an observing eye 
sees in these young creatures the 
signs of what they are likely to be in 
future life. 

When I see a boy always looking 
out for himself, and disliking to share 
good things with others, I think it a 
sign that he will grow up a very 
selfish person. 

When I see a little boy willing to 
taste strong drink, I think it a sign 
that he will be a drunkard. 

When I see a child obedient to his 
parents, I think it a sign of great fu- 
ture blessings. 
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THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 



BT CABOLINS L. PIEBSON. 



SISTER," said Ellen Qraham, '* we 
have been listening to the music 
of the birds, and gathering wild 
flowers in the woods, where the 
sweet, mild air, with every breath, 
opens a new bud. As we returned, 
we thought we would ask you why 
we do not always have the long sun- 
ny days, the birds, and the flowers. 
Although it is eight o'clock, the sun 
has not been long down, and it is yet 
quite light. A few months since, 
the stars were shining brightly before 
six o'clock." 

" In the winter," said Nancy, 
* * when I rose at six in the morning, 
the moon and stars shone a long 



time, and I studied by candle-light 
for two hours ; now we see the sun 
rising more than an hour before that 
time." 

" Girls," said Mary, " before di- 
rectly answering your questions, I 
wish you to go back with me, in 
imagination, several thousand years, 
to the shepherds tending their flocks 
upon the plains of Chaldea. As this 
was before the days of almanacs and 
watches, they depended upon their 
own observations for knowing the 
times and the seasons. Night after 
night, as they rested upon the green 
turf, with nothing but the sky above 
them, they noted every sparkling 
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point in the heavens, from its rising 
to its setting. 

** They marked the places on the 
horizon where, every morning in the 
year, they watched for the first beams 
of the rising sun as a signal to bring 
their flocks from the fold ; they traced 
its course through they sky ; and 
when the shadow of a staff* set in the 
ground fell to the north, they knew 
that the sun had reached the mid- 
point of the heavens, and it was time 
to spread their simple noonday re- 
past ; and they knew behind what 
tree or mountain-top it must sink 
every evening, warning them to gath- 
er in their charge." 

" I have often," said Eosa, " pic- 
tured the shepherds, as decribed in 
*he beautiful hymn : 

" While shepherds watch'd their flocks by nighty 
All seated on the ground, 
The angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around." 

** This class of people," said Mary, 
** were probably the astronomers of 
their period, as their occupation was 
favorable for studying out the great 
natural divisions of time. It was 
supposed that the heavenly bodies 
influenced the lives and fortunes of 
men, and it came to be a study for 
some persons to foretell events by the 
stars; such were called astrologers, 
and every great man had them in at- 
tendance." 

'' My Sunday-school lesson, yester- 
terday," said Nancy, " was about 
Belshazzar's feast, at which the 
strange hand-writing appeared on the 
wall, and the king sent for his astrol- 
ogers to interpret it." 

*' We will now," said Mary, 
" watch the heavens with the shep- 
herds for one year, commencing with 
the vernal equinox, our 21st of March, 
when the sun rose and set at six 
o'clock, and the day and night each 
was twelve hours long. 



** The shepherds carefully observed 
the stars that shone forth in the even- 
ing at the place where the sun went 
down. On the next evening, at the 
same time, these were not seen in 
the western horizon, while new ones 
had appeared in the east ; and on 
each successive evening, some disap- 
peared in the west, until all in turn 
had sunk out of sight. In the mean 
time, the sun was observed to rise 
and set farther to the north, the 
days to grow longer, and the noon 
shadow shorter, until a point was 
reached where, for a few days, there 
was no apparent change. 

*' The sun had now reached his 
most northern limit, the summer sol- 
stice, and they had their longest days 
and shortest nights. From this point 
he again rose farther in the south, 
the days shortening, and the nights 
lengthening, until each numbered 
twelve hours at the autumnal equi- 
nox, in our September. 

" He continued his progressive mo- 
tion to the south, until his limit was 
reached at the winter solstice, in our 
December, when the noon shadow 
was longest, and they had their long 
nights and short days. The motion 
northward was now resumed, until 
the vernal equinox was again reached 
in about 365 days from the time 
we commenced observations, at that 
point, with our Chaldean watchers. 

*' Meanwhile, all the stars, which 
lie in a belt, stretching obliquely 
across the heavens, successively mark- 
ed the points in the east where the 
sun smiled good morning to the shep- 
herds, who now declared that the 
heavens had completed a revolution. 
A year had passed, and all the vicis- 
situdes of the seasons had been felt.' ' 

*'Miss Mary," said Eliza, "what 
is the name of this oblique belt ?" 

''It is called the Zodiac," said 
Mary, '' and is sixteen degrees in 
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width; it is divided into constella- 
tions of thirty degrees, showing the 
place of the sun for every month. 
The stars making these groups, re- 
maining unchanged, or not moving 
among themselves, were called fixed 
stars ; while others, seen sometimes 
in one constellation, and then in an- 
other, were called planets, or wand- 
erers. Venus, which you can now 
see shining so beautifully in the west, 
and Jupiter, in the east, are two oif 
these. For a long time it was thought 
that the morning and evening star 
were two different bodies, but the first 
step in the science of astronomy proved 
them to be the same bright Yenus. 

" These early star-gazers supposed 
that the earth stood still, and the 
heavens moved around it in circles. 
Ptolemy, an Egyptian, formed a sys- 
tem upon this supposition, called the 
Ptolemaic System, which was receiv- 
ed for a long time, until Copernicus, 
a Prussian, in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, declared it absurd, 
and asserted that the earth revolved 
around the sun, from west to east. 

*' He was much ridiculed, but had 
not the means to prove that which he 
felt must be true. He supposed the 
sun to be a fixed star shining by its 
own light, and that to a being capa- 
ble of standing upon it, and looking 
off into space, the planets would ap- 
pear dark bodies illuminated by it, 
and revolving around it at various 
distances and periods, as represented 
by the diagram at the head of this 
article. 

" Closely following Copernicus was 
Gralileo, an Italian philosopher, who, 
adopting the Copernican belief, was 
cruelly persecuted, and finally ban- 
ished from society.'' 

" I was reading a history of him 
a few weeks since in a number of 
The Student," said Ellen. . " When 
he was an old man, his persecutors 



called him before their tribunal, and 
made him kneel down and pronounce 
his belief in the Copernican sys- 
tem an awful sin, and swear that 
he would never more teach or be- 
lieve that the earth moved; but as 
he arose, he stamped his foot upon 
the ground, and whispered to a 
friend, * It does move, though,^ He 
invented the telescope by placing a 
spectacle glass in each end of a 
tube." 

*' Galileo made many discoveries," 
said Mary ; " and the fact that Venus 
presented the horned and gibbous 
phases of the moon convinced him of 
the truth of the Copernican system. 




TELESCOPIC APPEARANCES OF TENU8. 

" Up to this time many difficulties 
attended an explanation of the mo- 
tions of the planets, as their orbits 
were supposed to be circular. But 
Germany now furnished a philoso- 
pher in Kepler, who, believing the 
planets' paths were not circles, did 
not rest until he had proved them to 
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be elliptical, and found a law by 
which their distances from the sun 
could be determined. 

" Were you to take a wire circle,* 
and compress it a little at two op- 
posite places, making it oblong, it 
would be an ellipse, and two points 
in the longer diameter, equally dis- 
tant from the center, would be the 
foci. In one of these points, within 
the orbits of the planets, the sun is 
always placed ; in their yearly mo- 
tion around him, they must, there- 
fore, be nearer to him sometimes than 
at others." 

** I understand now. Miss Mary," 
said Rosa, " why we have the sea- 
sons. In summer the sun is nearest 
the earth, and in winter at the great- 
est distance." 

Snmmer Solstioe. 
June. 



a 
I 

m 
I 



a* 






December. 
Winter Solstice. 

SEASONS — ^DAY ANT) NIGHT. 

'*You are entirely wrong," an- 
swered Mary, «< as you will find by 
this diagram. You see that the 
earth is nearest the sun in December, 
and farthest from it in June. Day 
and night are caused by the revolu- 
tion of a planet upon an axis, and 



the seasons by the manner in which 
the sun shines upon it. 

" Jupiter has no variety of seasons 
in the same latitudes, because in its 
motions it always keeps its axis per* 
pendicular to the orbit ; the sun, 
therefore, constantly shines from pole 
to pole, but is always perpendicular 
to its equator. The axis of the earth 
is inclined to its orbit or ecliptic at 
an angle of 23^ degrees ; so, were the 
plane of this ecliptic to cut through 
the earth, it would cross the equator 
at two opposite points, leaving half 
of it above and half below. 

" The earth turns its poles alter- 
nately to the sun, which shines per- 
pendicularly along the part of the 
belt north of the equator from March 
to September, gradually bringing the 
north pole more into the light until 
June, when it shines 23| degrees 
over it, and leaves the south pole so 
much in darkness. 




DIBEOnON OP sun's BATS. 

"This diagram shows you the man- 
ner in which the rays strike the earth 
at different seasons. In summer, al- 
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though it is farthest from the sun, its 
north pole being turned toward it, 
the rays fall more directly on por- 
tions north of the equator, and ob- 
liquely on southern latitudes." 

^^ I understand, sister," said Ellen. 
" When the sun shines directly upon 
the earth south of the equator, the 
rays then fall more slantingly upon 
us, and are not so hot. For the same 
reason, in a summer afternoon, when 
the sun is low in the horizon, it be- 
comes quite cooL" 




TROPIGB. 

** And I now understand about the 
Tropics," said Rosa, " which I never 
did in my geography. Cancer and 
Capricorn are 23^ degrees from the 
equator, which is the line passing 
around the middle of the earth. In 
March and September the sun is 
crossing the equator, or rather it ap- 
pears to do so, because the earth is 
turning one pole to, and the other 
from, the sun, which then shines 
ninety degrees north and south of 
the equator, and is in the zenith of 
Quito, and all places having no lati- 
tude. In June and December it has 
reached its limits, called the tropics, 
and were we then in latitude 23^, 
the sun would be exactly in our ze- 
nith at noon." 

" If our latitude is 38 degrees," 
said Nancy, '^ the sun, even in June, 
is 14^ degrees south of our zenith at 
noon ;* and in December, when it is 
at Capricorn, it is twice 23^ degrees 
farther south." 



" I suppose, Miss Mary," said 
Eliza, '^ as shadows are caused by 
the interception of the sun's rays, we 
could see none cast from ourselves 
were the sun in the zenith ; but the 
farther it deviates from this point, 
the longer is the shadow cast in the 
opposite direction, as wo can see in 
the morning and evening, when we 
look so much like May-poles." 

" The beautiful little story of Paul 
and Virginia," said Rosa, " says, 
they knew the hours of the day by 
the shadows of the trees, and Vir- 
ginia called Paul to dine when they 
fell at their roots. I have noticed, 
when I stand directly under the hall- 
lamp, I see no image of myself upon 
the wall, but only a dark spot on the 
floor as far as my dress extends." 

" The Isle of Mauritius," said Mary, 
" where Paul and Virginia lived, is 
in about 20 degrees south latitude ; 
the sun must, therefore, be perpen- 
dicular to it a part of the year, when 
the noonday shadows would fall at 
the feet, as you observed your own 
do under the lamp. 

"Our long days occur when the 
sun comes nearest the zenith, making 
a long arc through the heavens, and 
the equal days and nights when it 
crosses the equator, which points are 
called the equinoxes. I think I have 
now said enough to enable you to 
answer the questions which you pro- 
posed this evening, and also to un- 
derstand what a ridiculous blunder a 
woman made in company, one time, 
from not understanding these things. 

"It is generally very stormy at 
the times of the equinoxes, and trav- 
elers frequently avoid going upon the 
water at that time. An ignorant 
woman living in a city upon one of 
the lakes, having acquired great 
wealth, thought it would add to her 
respectability to move in the * first 
circles.' She accordingly prepared a 
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sumptuous entertainment, to which 
all those whom she thought in suffi- 
ciently *high life' were invited. 

" In attempting to play the agree- 
able to her guests, she overheard a 
learned man present speak of start- 
ing upon a journey in a few days, 
upon which, in a loud voice from the 
opposite side of the table, she en- 
treated him, in the most imploring 
tones, not to leave them * in this un- 
suspicious season,' when they all 
knew * the sun was about to cross 
the Penobscot.'* As you may sup- 
pose, all the handkerchiefs and fans 
of the company were called into use, 
and the would-be genteel lady gained 
an unenviable notoriety." 



UNCLE SIDNEY'S CONVERSATIONS.~No.IV. 

THE Am. 

GOOD EVENING, uuclc ; I havc come 
to ask you a few questions about 
the air. 

Sidney, I am glad to see you ; 
but where are the other children ? 

Henry. They are at home, learn- 
ing their lessons. I told them I 
would come and ask you a few ques- 
tions about the air, to-night, and 
that when I returned would tell them 
what you said. 

Sidney. You are so kind to your 
brothers and sisters, Henry, I shall 
be pleased to tell you all you wish 
to know. 

Henry. Well, uncle, you have told 
us many interesting facts about 
winds, which, you say, are caused 
by the air becoming heated more in 
some places than in others. Now, I 
should like to know what air is ? 

Sidney. The air is composed of 
two gases — oxygen and nitrogen. 
The oxygen sustains life, and makes 
the candle and lamp blaze and give 



light, and the wood and coal bum, 
to give us heat. 

Henry. What, then, is the use of 
the nitrogen in the air, when the ox- 
ygen supports life and flame ? 

Sidney. The principal use of ni- 
trogen is to dilute the oxygen, so 
that in breathing we may not inhale 
too much of it. If man or an animal 
should inhale pure oxygen, he would 
breathe so fast as to soon wear him- 
self out. 

If a plant were placed in oxygen it 
would soon burn up ; and if the air 
was all nitrogen, neither plants nor 
animals could live. 

Did you ever hear of laughing-gas, 
Henry ? 

Henry. Yes ; our teacher told us 
something about it ; and said, that 
if any person should inhale it he 
would laugh very heartily, and could 
not help it. It must be very curious. 

Sidney. It is so, but I will tell 
you a curious fact about it. Laugh- 
ing-gas is composed of about thirty" 
six and one-third parts of oxygen, 
and sixty-three and two-third parts 
of nitrogen. 

The air we breathe contains twen- 
ty-three parts of oxygen, and seventy- 
seven parts of nitrogen. 

Now, if the air contained a few 
more parts of oxygen, and a few less 
of nitrogen, it would form laughing- 
gas. Then, what laughing and grin- 
ning there would be : We should 
not see cross boys nor pouting girls ; 
every body would be laughing. 

But the air does contain enough of 
these gases to give us happy, cheer- 
ful countenances, and we should try 
to possess such. 

What wisdom is displayed in mak- 
ing the air in which we live of such 
ingredients as will impart to us cheer- 
fulness and pleasant feelings ! Truly, 
we ought to be happy ! 

Henry. 0, uncle, where can I 
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learn more about these things ? — ^they 
are very interesting. 

Sidney. The study of chemistry 
will teach you about them, and a 
great many more interesting and use- 
ful things in nature. 

Henry. Thank you, uncle ; I am 
so glad I came to see you this even- 
ing. But I must hasten home now, 
and tell my brothers and sisters what 
I have learned. Good night, uncle. 

Sidney. Good night, Henry ; I 
shall be pleased to see you again 
next week, with all the children with 
yo.u. 



THE BOB-0-LINK. 

BY MBS. LYDIA BAZTEB. 

What charming notes I hear from yonder cage ! 
Tib the Bob-o-link that sings so sweetly. 
In childhood, oft I heard like precious strains, 
As, perched upon my father's lofty crib, 
The Bob-o-link, in bright and snnny June, 
Poured forth such sweety enchanting melody. 
Beside the open casement then I sat^ 
And hailed with joy the coming of that bird. 
And happy as himself did seem the while ; 
I listened to his cheerful, joyous song, 
For well I knew that then the meadows teemed 
With strawberries, that sweety delicious fruit 
And when the smiling sun had drank the dew, 
With cup in hand I hasted out to pick 
Tlie blushing berries from their lowly bed. 
There, too, I met the spotted Bob-o-link 
Flitting around with joy, from bush to bush. 
Or swinging on the willow's slender twig. 
Still caroling his sweet and blithesome song. 
Sure, those were happy days. And happy birds 
Were those I saw soaring aloft at will. 
Or nestling on the carpet of green grass. 
The early dew they drank, and daily fed 
tfpon the lucious fruit and berries sweet 
That there around in rich profoaon grew. 
Oh, how I loved those birds I Their cheerful 

songs, 
E'en now, with joy light up the sunny past. 
And yet, with tears^ I turn me from those scenes^ 
Those happy scenes, for they are ever gone. 
Or only live on memory's page. 



"I CAN'T." 

BY WILLIAM O. BOXrUNB. 

Nbvbe say " I can't^" my dear ; 

Never say it 
When such words as these I hear 

From the lips of boy or girl, 
Oft they make me doubt and fear : 

Never say it 

Boys and girls that nimbly play, 

Never say it 
They can jump and run away. 

Skip and toes and play their pranks ; 
Even dull pnee^ when they're gay, 
Never say it 

Never mind how hard the task. 

Never say it 
Find some one who knowB^ and ask. 
Till you have your lesson learned : 
Never mind how hard the task. 
Never say it 

Men who do the noblest deeds 

Never say it 
He who lacks the strength he needs^ 

Tries his best and gets it soon, 
And at last he will succeed. 

Never say it 

But when the evil tempts to wrong, 

Always say it 
In your virtue firm and strong. 

Drive the tempter from your sight ; 
And when follies round you throng, 

Ever say it 

When good actions call you near. 

Never say it 
Drive away the rising fear. 

Get your strength where good men do^ 
All your path will then be clear. 
Would you find a happy year ? 
Would you save a sorrowing tear f 
Never say it 

Selected. 
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" To aid the mind's development, and wateh j 
The dawn of little thoughts." 



THE LITTLE LAMBS. 



ONE fine day in the month of 
May, when Ma-ri-a and El- 
len had come home from school, 
they asked their mam-ma to let 
them go in-to the field, and see 
the ht-tle lambs skip a-bout and 
play. 

As soon as tea was o-ver, they 
ran to the field, as full of fun and 
play as the lambs. 

They ran a-bout for a long 
time, and when they became 
tired, Ma-ri-a said, " Let us sit 
down on this clean grass and 
watch the mer-ry lambs.'' 

" Yes, we will," said El-len ; 
and soon they were seat-ed 
near where the lambs were at 
play. 

" El-len, see them run a-round 
that large stone ! How hap-py 
they seem !" said Ma-ri-a. 

'* O do see that one on the 
rock ! How fun-ny he looks 
down on those a-round him!'' 
add-ed El-len. 

" What harm-less crea-tures 



they are !" con-tin-ued Ma-ri-a. 
" How cru-el that boy must be 
who threw stones at those lambs 
which we saw in the street !" 

" Yes, I think him a cru-el and 
naugh-ty boy," said Ellen. " It 
makes me ver-y sad to see a-ny 
one hurt the in-no-cent lambs. I 
hope no boy will ev-er do so bad 
a thing a-gain." 

" So do I hope so, El-len. I 
wish every lit-tle boy would be 
kind to the lambs, and nev-er try 
to tease or hurt them. 

" When the lambs grow as 
large as old sheep," con-tin-ued 
Ma-ri-a, " they will give us soft 
wool to make warm clothes for 
us to wear in cold weath-er." 

" Come, Ma-ri-a, let us go 
home; the lambs have fin-ished 
their play, and the sun is sink-ing 
be-hind the trees." 

Soon these kind lit-tle girls 
were at home a-gain, and more 
hap-py for hav-ing watched the 
play-ful lambs. 
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THE HAWK AND CHICKENS. 

SEE Jiere, Lucy ; here is a pic- 
ture of a naughty hawk fly- 
ing down among a brood of little 
chickens. 

The old hen sees the hawk, 
and knows what he is after ; so 
she screams and flaps her wings 
to call the Uttle chickens un- 
der her, that she may protect 
them. 

Only see how fast the Uttle 
creatures run to hide from the 
hungry hawk. 

I wish the hawks would let 
chickens alone. Last summer I 
had ten chickens, which I kept 
in a cage, and fed them every 
morning and night, till they were 
quite large. 

But when I let them out of 
the cage to run about the yard, a 
hawk came nearly every day and 
caught one of them, tiU he had 
stolen all but three. 

Then I told brother Edward 
about the hawk, and he took his 
gun and shot him. After that, 
no more of my chickens were 
caught. 



AUNT ELIZA'S STORIES.-No. IIY. 

WHO IS THE GREATEST? 

CHARLES West and William 
Jarvis had just begun to 
study history, and they were 
much pleased with the stories of 
kings, whose riches and power 
were the wonder of the world, 
and whose armies conquered all 
opposing nations. 

They were delighted with the 
account of the splendid cities, 
with their huge walls, their vast 
temples filled with gold and sil- 
ver vessels, and their stately pal- 
aces. 

" O, what great men there 
were in those days !^ said Charles. 
" There were Cyrus, and Xerx- 
es, and Alexander the Great, 
and I can not tell how many 
more. We do not have such 
kings now, do we ?^ 

" No, Charles,'' answered Wil- 
liam. "Do you remember the 
funny story about the Persfan 
king, Xerxes, who wrote a letter 
to Mount Athos, commanding it 
to remove out of the way of his 
army, and who ordered the sea 
to be beaten because it destroyed 
his boats ? 

" He was a mighty king, but I 
do not think that the mountain 
obeyed him, or that the sea be- 
came any more quiet for his or- 
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ders. He might command ar- 
mies, but to rule the sea was an- 
other thing." 

"Then, WilHam, there were 
the queens, too ; the kings of 
this time were nothing to them. 
There was Cleopatra, who sailed 
in a vessel with silken sails, and 
who was rowed by beautiful girls 
with silver oars.'' 

" My children," said their 
teacher, who had overheard the 
conversation, " I see you are 
talking about great kings and 
queens, and wish to see them." 

" Yes, Miss Orne, and I won- 
der who was the greatest person 
in the world ?" said William. 

" Charles thinks Cleopatra was 
a great queen, because she lived 
in such splendor. Let me tell 
you something more about her. 

" She was one of the most 
wicked and cruel persons thjat 
ever lived ; and it is said that 
she poisoned her little brother, 
who had been appointed king; 
but it is not certain that she did. 
She was wicked enough, how- 
ever, to do such a thing, if she 
had any reason for wishing him 
out of the way. 

"Alexander was one of the 
greatest drunkards in the world ; 
and having made a foolish bet 
that he would drink a large bowl 
of wine, he brought on a fever, 



from the effects of which he died. 
He was a t)rrant of the most cruel 
kind. 

" At one time he became en- 
raged at one of his faithful old 
soldiers, for having told him that 
his father, Philip, had done great- 
er things than he, and, seizing a 
spear, he killed him on the spot 
And yet, this same old soldier 
had once saved the life of the 
cruel king in battle. 

" But there is one woman who 
will be remembered with love 
and respect when kings and 
queens. With all their splendor, 
are forgotten. They may build 
monuments of marble, and brass, 
and iron; but they will decay, 
while her'sViU last forever, and 
its touching inscription time can 
never efface. 

" ' She had done what she 
could,' says the Saviour ; and if 
you will read the twelfth chapter 
of Mark, I think you will agree 
with me, that this woman is more 
worthy of our remembrance than 
Cleopatra, with her silken sails 
and silver oars. 

"And no doubt you will re- 
member one who said to the 
waves, * Peace ; be still ;' and 
even the winds and the waves 
obeyed him." 

"Oh yes. Miss Orne, I see 
what you mean," said Charles ; 
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^^ and it was foolish for me to be 
so charmed with splendor that is 
mingled with so much wicked- 
ness. To be good is to be great ; 
and we should have thought of 
that, William, when we were 
studying our history.'' 

Miss Ome smiled, and contin- 
uned : " I will tell you of John 
Howard, who traveled over near- 
ly the whole of Europe, visiting 
prisons, and trying to relieve the 
wretched inmates, many of whom 
were entirely innocent, or stand- 
ing by the bed of the sick, to 
give them the healing cup, and 
speak words of kindness to the 
poor sufferers. But I am sorry 
to add, that this truly great man 
died of the plague, a terrible dis- 
ease, while he was attending 
upon the sick. 

" At this time, there is a lady 
by the name of Miss Dix travel- 
ing through our country, visiting 
jails, prisons, and asylums for the 
insane ; and it is said, that when 
she talks and prays with the 
poor lunatics they are perfectly 
calm and quiet, and seem almost 
rational. 

"Such is the power of love 

and kindness over those even 

from whom reason has fled. 

. Now, can you tell who is the 

greatest person ?" 

" I tfiink I can tell you," said 



William. " The person who 
does all the good he can is the 
greatest, no matter how humble 
he is ; for Christ said the poor 
widow had put more into the 
treasury than all the rich, be- 
cause she had given all she had.** 
" You are right, and learn 
from this to be great by being 
good, the only true greatness, 
and the only lasting happiness.** 



ALFRED AND HIS SHILLING. 

LmLB Alfred found a shilling 
As he came from school one day ; 

"Now," said he, " I'll have a fortune, 
For I'll plant it right away. 

"Nurse once told me, I remember, 

When a penny I had found, 
It would grow and bear new pennies^ 

If I put it in the ground. 

" FU not say a word to mother, 
For I know she would be willing; 

Home 111 run, and in the garden 
Plant my precious little shilling. 

"Every day ni give it water, 
And I'll weed it with great care, 

And I gueas, before the winter. 
It will many shillings bear. 

" Then I'll buy a horse and carriage, 

And a lot of splendid toys, 
And I'll give a hundred shillings 

To poor little girls and boys." 

Thus deluded, little Alfred 

Laid full many a splendid plan, 

As the little coin he planted, 
Wishing he were grown a man. 

Day by day he nursed and watched it, 
Thought of nothing else beside. 

But his hopes began to fail him, 
For no signs of growth he spied. 
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Weary with his hopeless waiting, 
More than any child conld bear, 

Little Alfred told his secret 
To his mother in despair. 

Never was a kinder mother, 
But when his sad tale she heard, 

'Twas so funny, she, for laughing. 
Could not speak a single word. 

This was worse than all, for Alfred 
Thought his sorrow too severe. 

And, in spite of every eflPort, 
Down his cheek there rolled a tear. 

This^ his tender mother spying. 

Kissed away before it fell ; 
" Where to plant your bright^ new shilling," 

Said she to him, "let me tell. 

" Heniy Brown's two little children 
Long have wished to learn to read, 

But their fether is not able 
To procure the books they need. 

"To their use if you will spend it^ 
Precious seed you then may sow. 

And, ere many months are ended. 
Trust me, you will see it grow." 



THE PEACHES. 

[From the Gennan.] 

AFARAiER brought five peaches 
from the city, and divided 
four among his sons, and gave 
the fifth to their mother. 

In the evening, the father in- 
quired, "Well, how did the 
peaches taste ?'' 

" Excellent, dear father," said 
the eldest " It is a beautiful 
fruit, so juicy and so pleasant. 
I have carefully preserved the 
stone, and will cultivate a tree 
for myself.'' 

" Bravo !'' said the father. 
" This providing for the fu- 



ture is becoming to a farmer T' 

" I ate mine,'' exclaimed the 
youngest, " and threw away the 
stone, and mother gave me half 
of hers. O, that tasted so sweet, 
and melted in my mouth !" 

" You," said the father, " have 
not acted very prudently, but in 
a natural and childlike manner. 
There is still room enough in 
your life to practice wisdom." 

Then the second commenced : 
" I picked up the stone which my 
little brother threw away, and 
cracked it open. It contained a 
kernel that tasted as sweet as a 
nut But I sold my peach, and 
received for it money enough to 
purchase twelve, when I go to 
the city." 

The father patted him on the 
head, saying, " That was indeed 
prudent, but it was by no means 
a natural act for a child. May 
Heaven preserve you from being 
a miser ! 

" And you, Edmund ?" inquired 
the father. 

Edmund answered, " I carried 
my peach to Uttle George, who 
is sick with a fever. He refiised 
to take it Then I laid it on the 
bed, and went away." 

" Now," said the father, " who 
has made the best use of his 
peach ?" 

All exclaimed, " Edmund \^ 
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HINTS FOR BEOroNERS IN DRAWING. 

FOR the youngest papUs, the first ezeroiMS should 
be drawn on slates. 
The pupils oommenoing to draw on paper 
should provide themselves with a hard and soft 
drawing-pencil.* 

The hard, or sketohing-penoU, (No. 2,) may be 
sharpened to a point ; but the lead of the soft, or 
shading-pencil, (No. 1,) should never be out. By 
use it will always wear so that there will be some 
comers for light touches. 

For the first lessons, lot the pupil sketch the out- 
line of some simple and familiar object from a card, 
or from a drawing made by the teacher on the 
blackboard, as, a box, or cdbe. Then let a like or 
similar object be taken, and its outline drawn, and 
the analogy observed between drawing from the card 
and the object. Thus a practical as well as a theo- 
retical lesson will be learned at the same time. Let 
this practice be continued till the pupil becomes 
familiar with sketching simple objects. 

When the pupils have become sufficiently ad- 
vanced, they should be taught to observe the analogy 
between the shading on the card and the dark side 
of the object. That the pupil may the more readily 
learn to distinguish the division between the light 
and the dark side of an object, let him partially close 
kls eyes and look at it. 

As soon as possible, and as a general rule, pupils 
should be required to draw from objects instead of 
cards. 

NOTICES OF EXCHANGE DRAWINGS. 

From Maria L..Capron, aged 18 ; Sarah A. Mer- 
ritt, 12 ; Lewis S. Onderdunk, 13 ; Phebe F. Fish- 
er, 11 ; Deborah L. Green, 14 ; Frances Brundage, 13 ; 
Casper C. OdeD, 10 j Abraham Chirk, 11 ; G. Port, 
11 ; Marietta Fisher, 15; Sarah E. Gale, 11 ; Elma 
'Williams, 9 ; Samuel W. M. Chattaway, 8 ; Jane 
Whitney, 12 ; Marietta Brundage, 12 ; Freelove B. 
Green, 11 ; Jeremiah R. Allen, 13 ; Mary Purdy, 
16; Evander Purdy, 12; Reuben Williams, 12; 
ElizaA>eth Shelley 12 ; John Hoodless, 16 ; pupils of 
J. M. Horton's School, North Castle, N. Y. The 
package of drawings from these pupils contained 
over ODO hundred specimens. Among them were 
several |&intlngs from Misses Mary Purdy, Maria 



* Those most suitable are Nos. 1 and 3 of Faber s. For 
pnpils more adranoed in drawing, the Nos. 3 and 4 are 



L. Capron, and Sarah A. Merritt. The drawings 
were well executed, and show that the pupUs con- 
tinue to improve. 

From Maria L. Honeyman— Mary E. Rosenbury, 
aged 13 ; Phebe H. NoU, 18 ; Ann G. Melick, 11 ; 
Catharine Van Doren, 14 ; H. T. Cuddington ; 
Benjamin Van Doren ; John Honeyman ; pupils of 
A. B. Noll, New Germantown, N. J. 

From Henry E. Hasen, aged 12 ; Christopher C. 
Ganong, 11 ; Henry B. Carver^ 11 ; Oran Baxter, 
16 ; Coleman T. Haien, 11 ; Henrietta M. Gahn, 
10 ; Mary F. Cole, 13 ; Addison Cole, 11 ; pupils of 
J. G. Cole, Carmel, Putnam Co , N. Y. 

From Caroline Lydaker, aged 10 ; E. Maria 
Gumee, 10 ; Martha A. Gumee, 12 ; Margaret A. 
Foushay, 14 ; Lucinda Gumee, 11 ; Sarah J. 
Conklin, 9 ; Catharine Conklin, 11 ; John Wash- 
bum, 12 ; Nicholas H. Forshee, 10 ; David Young, 
10; Albert Lydaker, 11; Samuel F. Allen, 10; 
pupils of J. C. Balsdon, Ramapo, Rockland Co., 
N. Y. 

From' Walter Brinkerhoff, jr.. New York, some 
leaf impressions. 
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QUERIES. 

MATHEMATICAL. 

From J. G. C, of Channel, N. Y. 

1. Three market women went to market with 
eggs ; the first had 50 eggs to dispose of, the second 
30, and the third 10. All three sold out at the same 
rate, and each received the same amount of money 
for her eggs. How were the eggs sold 1 

From pupild of G. Case, Principal of Wykertown 
Academy, Wykertown, N. J. 

2. A man has two children ; if to on»-third of the 
sum of their ages 13 be added, the amount will be 
17 ; but if from half the difference of their ages one 
be subtracted, the remainder wiU be 2. ^Vhat is 
the age of each 1 

From Thomas E. Barton, pupil of North Branch 
Academy, N. J. 

3. Square 999, and use but 15 figures in the opera- 
tion. 

4. As two Arabs were taking a lunch under the 
shad^ of a palm-tree, a stranger rode up, and asked 
permission to join them. One of the Arabs fur- 
nished 5 loaves, and the other 3, while the stranger 
furnished none, but, to pay for his part, gave them 
8 pieces of silver. How many pieces should each 
Arab receive 1 

We have yet received but a few answers to the 
queries in the May number, and some of those are 
incorrect; hence we omit publishing any of them 
until the next number. 
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JENNT LIND'S CONCERTS. 

AGAIN the Queen of Song has returned to New 
York, the scene of her first triumphs in 
America. Her absence has not diminished the 
warm-hearted attachment of her thousands of ad- 
miring friends here. During her winter tour south- 
ward, her movements have been watched with great 
interest as she passed from city to city, enchanting 
multitudes with her sweetest songs, and dispensing 
her bounteous charities. 

Since her return here, a portion of her concerts 
hare been given at Castle Garden, and the price 
ci tickets fixed at one, two, and three dollars, ac- 
cording to the seats, that aU might have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing her. And even that spacious 
edifice, capable of accommodating five or six thous- 
and, has been crowded. 

When speaking of these concerts, we are apt to 
forget, in our enthusiasm, those features, which, 
even without the greater attractions of the Queen of 
Song, would be highly prized— the excellent or- 
chestra of nearly one hundred performers, so ad- 
mirably conducted by Mr. Benedict, and the rich, 
melodious tones of Belletti, with the celebrated 
tenor of Salvi. All these, combined with the match> 
less warblings and sweetly gushing melodies of 
Jenny Lind, form such attractions as we hardly 
again hope to behold in the concert-room. 

From this city Jenny Lind will proceed to West- 
em New York, visiting some of the principal cities, 
Niagara Falls, the Lakes, and Canada, before 
taking her departure for Europe. When we are 
reminded that so soon this universal favorite is to go 
from among us, feelings of regret come over us, for 
we never expect to behold her like again ; yet she 
will go to gladden other hearts. 

TO OUR PATRONS. 

It is a source of satisfaction to any one to feel the 
assurance that his labors receive the approbation of 
those to whom he devotes his time. And most 
truly is this the case with an editor, who works for 
thousands of whom he has never so much as heard 
their names, except as they are placed in the mail 
books as subscribers. Yet even with these there 
comes a familiarity, as they are renewed from year to 
year, that gives them an air of acquaintanceship, 
for which we at length form an attachment. 

It is by these renewals that you tell us of your 
approbation, and give us a practical assurance of 
your appreciation. Comparatively few of the many 
thousands of subscribers ever express their com- 
mendations in words, either written or spoken ; 
hence a rapidly increasing subscription list is the 



most faithful index of your friendship. To you, 
friends, we cordially tender our thanks for your 
kindneis in so promptly extending to us your patron- 
age, and welcoming our efforts to benefit the young ; 
and we sincerely hope you may hare much cause to 
feel that you have been amply compensated for your 
favors before the close of the volume. 

MAKE TODR SCHOOLS ATTRACTim 

Schools in the country have now commenced for 
the summer term. It is the duty and should be the 
aim of every teacher to make the School-room as 
pleasant and attractive as possible. Though this it 
a duty also incumbent on the parents, yet the teacher 
can do much by taking advantage of circumstances. 

The grounds around the School-house should be 
kept clean and neat, and, if enclosed by a fence, 
flowers and trees should be cultivated. Such things, 
trivial as they may appear to some, nevertheless ex- 
ert a happy influence over the minds, dispositions, 
and tastes, of the pupils. They awaken a love for 
the beautiful, teaeh them to love neatness, and in- 
spire them with kindly feelings. 

While neatness and beauty surround the School- 
room, let it be made attractive within, that it may 
be a place where pupils will delight to assemble, 
feeling that in their teacher they have a friend who 
is striving to make them useful and happy. If the 
room be found destitute of apparatus, and whea 
nothing better can be obtained, let outline maps, 
drawings, and the most simple apparatus, be pre- 
pared by the teacher and pupils. 

Among the articles thus made, let there be a foot 
rule and a yard measure, to explain length, distances, 
&c. ; cubes, cylinders, cones, and pyramids, for 
illustrating solids and forms. To these may be 
added many others, which necessity will suggest. 
Even the time spent out of school in preparing 
these will do much toward interesting the pupilB in 
learning. 

These, and a hundred other little things which 
the teacher can readily contrive, will add much to 
the attractiveness and usefulness of the school ; and 
the faithful teacher will strive to improve them. 

J8^ Owing to the length of the interesting arti- 
cle on Astronomy, we are obliged to omit an article 
on the " Honey Bee" which we intended for thia ' 
number ; but it will appear in our next. 

Phonooraphy.— Persons residing in' New York 
and vicinity, and wishiog to receive instruction in 
this system of writing, will find Mr. T. C. Leland, 
at 206 Broadway, an excellent teacher. [See ad- 
vertisement on cover.] * 

Our page of Phonography has been necessarily 
omitted in this number to make room for an extra 
page of muflio. It will appear again, as usual« next 
month. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Episods of Tnsbct Lm. First Series^Ifueets of Spring. 
By Acheta Domeitica. 12mo. ; pp. 320. FnSliihed by 
J. S. Redfield, CUnton HaU, NewTork : 1851. 

This book is not intended as a seientifio treatise on 
Entomology, but as a popular work on insect life, whioh 
•rerybody nuiy read with interest. It aims to persuade to 
the study of the interesting science of Entomology, and 
also to show those who hare neither the'' time nor in^ 
elination to attend to it, that eren they may find interest 
mnA pleasure in common obserration of the insect millions 
by which they are surrounded. It employs amusement as 
conducive to higher purpose, and is interspersed with alle- 
goric feible, poetic association, and moral analogy. 

The work is beautifully illustrated with quaint deyices, 
and spiced with shrewd maxims and genial mirth, admira- 
bly combined with useful and entertaining instruction, 
thus fotming a Taluable guide to the insect world. 

HorOBT ow THS Uhitkd Statbb, for the use of Schools and 
Academies. By J. Olney, A. M. New Edition, Re- 
Tised, Improved, and brought down to 1851. 16mo. ■, pp. 
288. Published .by Duree A Peck, New Haven, for 
sale by Van Noetrand & Terrett, 123 Fulton street. New 
York. 

We are rejoiced to see this old friend so much improved 
and rejuvenated. Its appearance reminds us of many in- 
teresting hours spent in perusing a copy of the first edition, 
which we thought one of the most interesting histories of 
our country, of ite early scenes and exciting incidente, that 
we had ever read. The work now appears with new en- 
gravings, illustating the events narrated, and with many 
valuable and interesting notes at the bottom of the pages, 
also with questions. It is an excellent work for classes in 
history in our Common Schools, being comprehensive, 
Vief, and explicit. 

Habfkb^b Nkw Mqsthlt MAOicoa for May contains a 
Tery valuable and interesting article on the " Novelty 
Iron Works" of New York, beautifully illustrated with 
eighteen engravings. Leaves from Punch are also con- 
tinued. This number completes the second volume and 
first year of ite publication. The publishers promise to 
make ite second year still more attractive and valuable 
than the past. Terms^ $3 00. Each number contains 
144 pages, octavo, in double columns. 

JoDBVAL car THB Fqib Arts. American and Foreign Record 
of, Music, Literature, and Art. Published by M. T. 
Brocklebank & Co., No. 223 Broadway, New York, on 
the 1st and 15th of each month. Quarto ; 24 pages. 
Terms, $1 50 per annum. 

This journal promises to be the most interesting one for 
all persons interested in musical matters and the fine 
arte, published in this country. 

Thb iHTBBxrAnosAL MoHTHLT Magazihb. Published by 
Stringer t Townsend, 222 Broadway, New York. 

The May number of , this valuable monthly contains its 
usual varieties. No work published in this country fur- 
nishes such an amoimt of information in regard to authors, 
new books, artists, and the arts, records of new discoveries, 
and recent deaths of distinguished persons, throughout the 
world, as this magazine. Besides these, it has a variety of 
literary articles. 



A MmW A W B WAuncD ov Jbdrbk ; ob, m Jnum U>- 
VBILBD. By John Claudius Pitrat. 12mo. : pp. 266. 
Published by J. 8. Redfield, New York : 1851. Prio« 
Ji/ty cmts; mailable. 

Mr. Pitrat is a well-educated Frenchman, ajid was for- 
merly a Roman Catholic Priest of high standing in that 
church. He came to the United States in 1849, and went 
to New Orleans. While there, he sent his resignation to 
the Bishop of that city, and renounced the Catholic re- 
ligion. This work is intended to illastrate the character 
and practices of the Romish Church, and to warn the Amer- 
icans against their attempta to sap our freedom and over- 
throw our institutions. 

NOBTH AiBBiQAir MisCKLLAST : A Weekly Magazine of 
Choice Selections from the Current Literature of this 
Country and Europe. Octavo ; 48 pages in each num- 
ber. Published by A. Palmer it Co., No. 8 Barclay st., 
New York. Prioe 6^ cente a week, or $3 00 a year. 

This magazine is fast gaining friends. Its editor, Ik. 
Marvel, is a popular and attractive writer, and in each 
number presente his readers with a well-spiced dessert— 
the " Chronicle of the Week." 

Thb C<msnTim(Xf or Mas, Considered in Relation to the 
Natural Laws. By George Combe. Abridged and 
Adapted to the Use of Schools. 12mo. : !:» pages 
price 25 oente. Published by Fowlers k Wells : 1851. 

The object of this work is to place within reach of all 
a book which shall awaken thought on the subject, and 
present the importance of a proper attention to the nat- 
ural laws which govern our being. It is designed to 
show the relation between disobedience to jthe moral, 
physical, and intellectual laws, and suffering, and to 
present in a strong light the importance of obedience to 
them, and the consequences of disobedience. We sin- 
cerely hope that parente, teachers, and all, will give this . 
subject a careful and candid attention. 

Thb Book of Obatobt : A New Collection of Extraote in 
Prose, Poetry, and Dialogue, containing Selections from 
Distinguished American and English Orators. Divines, 
and Poete ; of which manjr are Specimens of the Elo- 
qtience of Statesmen of the Present Day ; for the use 
of Colleges, Academies, and Schools. By Edward C 
Marshall, M. A. 12mo. ; pp. 500. Published by D 
Appleton & Co., 200, Broadway, New York : 1851. 

No work on oratory that has come under our notice con- 
tains so great a variety of valuable and interesting selec- 
tions as this. The selections are mostly new, having 
never before appeared in any similar collection. They 
embrace the choicest selections from the orators and 
writers of our own times. Much taste and judg- 
ment is displayed in the compilation of this work ; yet 
we would have been pleased to have seen more notes ac- 
companying the extracts, giving brief statements of the 
occasions on which the speeches were delivered. 

There is an abridgment of this work, containing 
about one-half of the selections in the larger one, for 
the use of schooU, where a cheaper edition is de- 
sired. 

Thb Americab I^ailwat Gunw for May has been re- 
ceived. This work is published monthly, giving the time 
for starting from all the stations, distance, fares, etc., on 
all the railroads in the United States. It is a valuable 
pocket companion for every traveler. Price 12^ cents. 
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ALL should leam to write well,'not merely to marshal 
the particles of written language into elegant parade, 
and write distinotly, bnt leam to compose^ and send 
I to the conrentions of business and friendship well- 

written contributions of manly thought. That all do not 
know how to write, is evident. As teachers, we every day 
see literary productions from those who are just passing 
within the precincts of manhood, that, in point of chirogra- 
phy, look not unlike the bottom of a chopping-dish, or a 
chaos and war of elementary strokes and dots, and, in point 
of composition, are noUiing but a congress of blunders, in 
which every line contains an insult to Murray. 

Most pupils are averse to the practice of this art. Th« 
"divinity within us" can talk and sing, and draw and 
whittle, without special training ; but it seldom stirs itself 
up to exhibition in this way till education calls it forth. 
Th0 rules of language seem so much more tyrannical in 
writing than in speaking, that most (ready enough in con- 
versation) seem disinclined to convey thought in this way. 
Ideas do not come at the call ; they flee away from the 
channel of utterance as if there were some little inconve- 
nience attending the delivery ; so that an attempt to write 
seems to have the effect to make most pupils cease to think. 
What a transformation from this state to that of the edu- 
cated man, who finds his thoughts crowd for utteranecy as 
a dense congregation crowds around the doors for egress at 
close of service ! It was a remark of Sir Walter Scott, 
that, when he sat down to write, he could employ half a 
dozen hands as well as one, and of the thoughts that de- 
manded expression he could only seize a few that seemed 
the most appropriate, and fix them on paper as they flew. 

Q,uite unlike this have been the early attempts even of 
the most gifted writers. To quote a single instance, Dr. 
Watts, who, as a sweet psalmist, stands next to the royal 
singer of Israel, and whose lovely hymns are the standard of 
excellence in sacred lyrics, made a laughably small begin- 
ning ; his poetic steed only " limped in rhyme," at first. 
We believe that it is a matter of history that his^egasus 
was " harnessed in meter" on this wise : a small premium 
had been offered for the best composition ; the venerable 
Doctor showed his deserts and future genius in a couplet 
like this : 

" With your penny writers I'll not vie ; 
For your penny premium care not 1 !" 

But, difficult though it be, there must be a first attempt ; 
and it shows the inertness of our nature, that this attempt 
must be the result of some compulsion on the part of the 
teacher. We doubt not that many a "mute, inglorious 
Hilton," sleeps in the great multitude of common men, 
for want of this compulsion prompting to a first attempt. 

But the first difficulty overcome, the rest is usually easy ; 
it is nowhere more true than here, that practice makes 
perfect. Then, what can we do for our pupils of greater 
service than early to teach them to express their thoughts 
on paper ? It is a deserved reproach in matters of training, 
that the scholar carries with him into life so little that is 
of practical service. Many of our pupils can decline 
every part of the " verb to love," and yet have a perfect 
aversion to writing a conomon letter; they can tell the 
length of all the rivers on the globe, it may be, and yet 
can not write a promissory note. Which is of the greatest 
service to the future business man, familiarity with the 
breadth of the Pacific Ocean, or with an ordinary bill of 



goods ? By the exercise we now speak of, we can render 
the influence we exert upon the pupil eminently service- 
able ; for what will more facilitate the labors of the busi- 
ness man hereafter, and commend him to his employers 
and partners in labor, than a ready knowledge of business 
forms, and an ability to correspond with ease, and keep an 
exact and beautiful record of purchases and sales, and the 
like ? What will be more acceptable to friends than fn- 
quent epistles, which elegance and taste dictate, as well 
as love ? « What wiU secure the man himself more certainty 
from loss than the easy habit of penning down a record of 
each day*s losses and gains ? What will conduce more to 
regularity in a scholar and a Christian than a daily journal 
of errors, and acquisitions, and mental exercises ? 

Does any teacher ask, What shall our pupils write ? 
We reply, to-day let them write some sentences contain- 
ing a given word ; again, let us give them some fact, and 
require them to detail it in written language, all their own ; 
let us ask them to give os a description of something they 
have learned in their daily studies ; now a river, now a 
town or kingdom. If the scholar is somewhat advanced, 
such topics as tides, the effect of climate, the different 
zones, will be excellent. Geography will be rich in topios. 
And in grammar especially, which treats of the great 
theme of language, scarcely a recitation should be allowed 
to pass without some written exercise ; for how sad to make 
our pupils good graomiarians, and yet leave them (as is too 
often thb case) in utter ignorance of what they should moat 
know— how to write and speak well I 

Then, again, let the scholar practice awhile with the 
matter of letter-writing, and send the teacher his good 
wishes in a letter addressed to Dear Sir, or Sir, or Madam, 
and write and re-write, till to the folding, and wafer, and 
superscription, he can show a good letter, that looks as if 
it came from a business man's or scholar's desk. At an- 
other time, all the business forma, such as notes, orders, 
receipts, and the like, will form very appropriate matter 
for exercise. Whatever the pupil tries, let him try till he 
does it well, even though he should re-write a dozen timea. 
The practice of writing essays upon the various themes 
presented in study is a good one. For instance, let some 
one in a class be appointed to-day to read an essay when 
the class meets to-morrow, on some topic, as the planets, 
the velocity of light, the power of steam, and the like. All 
our studies are full of such subjects. If the pupil can not 
write a little, it shows that he has as yet learned to smajl 
account. 

A brief experience will convince any one that an exer- 
cise of this kind can not be otherwise than profitable ; far 
more profitable than semi-monthly essays upon the com- 
mon themes of the school-boy^s pen. We have walked in 
the churchyard till we know every epitaph by heart ; we 
have read disquisitions upon patience and virtue, till 
patience has ceased to be a virtue ; we have perused re- 
marks upon temperance, till it seems that nothing more 
can possibly be said ; and now we ask that our pupils leave 
these topics, of which they know nothing, and write upon 
subjects with which they are or may be familiar. Let them 
write what they think^ and they will soon find (what is 
now new to most of them) that they can think with ease. 
Will you not, then, teacher, attend more to the business 
of composition, and see that your pupils write more, 
write something, if possible, every day.—TAe MeusackU' 
99tts Teacher. 
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HEALTH AND HAPPINESS. 



BT HON. HORAOB HANN. 



WERE a young man to write down a 
list of his duties. Health should be 
amon^ the first items in the cata- 
logue. This is no exaggeration in its 
Talue ; for health is indispensable to al- 
most every form of human enjoyment ; it 
is the grand auxiliary of usefulness ; and 
should a man love the Lord his God, with 
all his heart and soul, and mind and 
strength, he would have ten times more 
heart and soul, and mind and strength, to 
love Him with, in the vigor of health, than 
under the palsy of disease. 

In regard to the indulgence of appetite, 
and the management of the vital organs, 
society is stQl m a state of barbarism ; and 
the young man who is true to his highest 
interests must create a civiUz^tion for him- 
self. The brutish part of our nature gov- 
erns the spiritual. Appetite is Nicholas 
the First, and the noble faculties of mind 
and heart are Hungarian captives. 

If a young man, incited by selfish prin- 
ciples alone, inquires how he shall make 
his appetite yield him the largest amount 
of gratification, the answer is, by Temper- 
ance, The true epicurean art consists in 
the adaptation of our organs, not only to 
the highest, but to the longest enjoyment. 
Vastly less depends upon the table to 
which we sit down, than upon the appe- 
tite which we carry to it. The palled epi- 
cure, who spends five dollars for his din«- 
ner,- extracts less pleasure from his meal 
than many a hardy laborer who dines for 
a shilling. 

With health, there is no end to the 
quantity or the variety from which the 
palate can extract its pleasures. Without 
health, no delicacy that nature or art pro- 
duces can pr<woke a zest. Hence, when 
a man destroys his health, he destroys, so 
far as he is concerned, whatever of sweet- 
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ness, of flavor, and of savor, the teeming 
earth can produce. 

To him who has poisoned his appetite 
by excesses, the luscious pulp of grape or 
peach, the nectareous juices of orange or 
pine-apple, are but a loathing and a 
nausea. He has turned garaens and 
groves of delicious fruit into gardens and 
groves of ipecac and aloes. The same 
vicious indulgence that blasted his health, 
blasted all orchards and cane-fields also. 
Verily, the man who is physiologically 
" wicked" does not live out half his days ; 
nor is this the worst of his punishment, 
for he is more than half dead while he ap- 
pears to live. 

Let the young man, then, remember, 
that for evety oflFence which he commits 
against the laws of health, nature will 
bring him into judgment. However gra- 
ciously God may deal with the heart, all 
our experience proves that he never par- 
dons stomach, muscle, lungs, or brain. 
These must expiate their offences un- 
vicariously. 

I ask the young man, then, who is just 
forming his habits of life, or just beginning 
to indulge those habitual trains of thought 
out of which habits grow, to look around 
him, and mark the examples whose fortune 
he would covet, or whose fate he would 
abhor. Even as we walk the streets we 
meet with exhibitions of each extreme. 

Here, behold a patriarch, whose stock 
of vigor three-score years and ten seem 
hardly to have impaired. His erect form, 
his firm step, his elastic limbs and un- 
dimmed senses, are so many certificates 
of good conduct ; or, rather, so many jew- 
els and orders of nobility with which na- 
ture has honored him for his fidelity to her 
laws. 

His fair complexion shows that hia 
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blood has never been corrupted ; his pure 
breath, that he has never yielded his di- 
gestive apparatus for a vintner's cess-pool ; 
his exact language and keen apprehension, 
that his brain has never been drugged or 
stupefied by the poisons of distiller or to- 
bacconist. Enjoying his appetites to the 
highest, he has preserved the power of 
enjoying them. As he drains the cup of 
life, there are no lees at the bottom. His 
organs will reach the goal of existence to- 
gether. Painlessly as a candle bums down 
in its socket, so will he expire ; and a lit- 
tle imagination would convert him into an- 
other Enoch, translated from earth to a 
better world without the stmg of death. 

But look at an opposite extreme, where 
an opposite history is recorded. What 
wreck so shocking to behold as the wreck 
of a dissolute man ? — the vigor of life ex- 
hausted, and yet the first steps in an hon- 
orable career not taken ; in himself a lazar- 
house of diseases ; dead, but, by a heathen- 
ish custom of society, not buried. Rogues 
have had the initisd letter of their title 
burned into the palms of their hands; 
even for murder, Cain was only branded 
on the forehead ; but over the whole per- 
son of the debauchee or the inebriate the 
signatures of infamy are written. 

How nature brands him with stigma 
and opprobrium! How she loosens all 
his joints, sends tremors along his muscles, 
and bends forward his frame, as if to bring 
him upon all-fours with kindred brutes, or 
to degrade him to the reptile's crawling ! 
How she disfigures his countenance, as if 
intent upon obliterating all traces of her 
own image ! 

Now, let the young man, rejoicmg in 
his manly proportions and in his comeli- 
ness, look on this picture, and on this, and 
then say after the likeness of which model 
he intends his own erect stature and sub- 
lime countenance shall be configured. 

Is it not one of the most unaccountable 
of contradictions, that the public should 
look backward upon examples of frugality 
and wisely apportioned expenditure with 
feelings so different from those with which 
it regards the same virtues when exhibited 
before its own eyes ? 

Who does not feel honored by his rela- 
tionship to Dn Franklin, whether as a 



townsman or as a coimtr3anan, or even as 
belonging to the same race ? Who does 
not feel a sort of personal complacency in 
that frugality of his youth which laid the 
foundation for so much competence and 
generosity in his mature age ; in that wise 
discrimination of his outlays, which held 
the culture of the soul in absolute su- 
premacy over the pleasures of sense ; and 
in that consimmiate mastership of the 
great art of living, which has carried his 
practical wisdom into every cottage in 
Christendom, and made his name immor- 
tal? 

And yet, how few there are among us 
who would not disparage, nay, ridicule and 
contemn, a young man who should follow 
Franklin's example ! Is not this the 
strangest of weaknesses as well as of in- 
consistencies ? — for, when we take to our- 
selves credit for commending a virtue, why 
should we disdain the practice of it ? Do 
you ask me why there will be no old Ben- 
jamin Franklins in the coming generation 
of adults ? I answer, only because there 
are no young Benjamin Franklins in the 
present generation of youth, — ^none who 
will feed his body on a roll of bread, that 
divine philosophy may regale his soul. — 
Thoughts for a Young Man, 



TO-DAY. 

BY OLABISSA D. WHEELBR. 

" Now is the constant syllabi© ticking from th« clock of 
time ; now is the watchword of the wise ; now is on the 
banner of the prudent. Cherish thy to-day, and prize it 
well, for who can promise if it shall have a morrow ?" 

THAT which is now yesterday, and en- 
rolled in the uneffaceable records of 
the past, was but a few hours ago our 
now, in which we thought and acted, and 
of those acts we are now in some measure 
reaping the consequences. 

Upon our to-day, then, will depend 
much of the happiness or the misery, the 
usefulness or the worthlessness, of our to- 
morrow ; and not without cause hath the 
proverbial philosopher, in his quaint, strong 
language, called to-day 

" The hanrest of yesterday, and the seed^om of to-morrow." 

Such it is to all ; but when the bearing of 
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present and future actions is considered, 
the injunction to cherish our to-day, and 
employ it well, comes with double em- 
phasis to the young ; for to them is a long 
future opening, with its glowing hopes and 
bright anticipations. 

But thinkest thou, bold and ardent 
youth, or dreamest thou, fair yoimg eirl, 
that the web of that coveted future wiS be 
a tissue of thine own weaving, and that its 
hues of dark or bright will take their tinge 
from thy employment of to-day ? 

" Lay not the flattering unction to thy 
soul," that an idly or ill-spent day can be 
redeemed to-morrow. It never can. Thy 
yesterday rests with thy God, and its acts 
have gone to make up a part of thy char- 
acter, and forever. Therefore, O student, 
well doth it behoove thee to heed the pass- 
mg hour, that it bear not the record of 
wasted time or lost opportunity. Watch 
thou well to employ in useful toil the al- 
lotted hours of study or of business, and 
their record shall be to thee the earnest of 
future honor and success. 



SUMMER PASTIME. 

Do you ask how Fd amuse me 

When the long bright summer oomea^ 
And welcome leisure woos me 

To shun life's erowded homes; 
To shun the sultry city, 

Whose dense, oppressive air, 
Might make one weep with pity 

For those who must be there f 

m tell you then : I would not 

To foreign countries roam. 
As though my fancy could not 

Find occupance at home; 
Kor to home-haunts of fashion 

Would J, least of aU, repair, 
For guilt, and pride, and passion, 

Have summer-quarters there. 

Far, far from watering-places 

Of note and name Fd keep, 
For there would vajnd faces 

Still throng me in my sleep ; 



Then contrast with the foolish, 

The arrogant^ the vain, 
The meaningleai^ the mulish, 

Would sicken heart and brain. 

Ko, I'd seek some shore of ocean, 

Where nothing comes to mar 
The ever-fresh commotion 

Of sea and land at war ; 
Save the gentle evening, only, 

As it steals along the deep, 
So spirit-like and lonely, 

To hush the waves to deep. 

There, long hours Fd spend in viewing 

The elemental strife, 
My soul the while subduing 

With the littleness of life; 
Of life, with all its paltry phuu^ 

Its conflicts and its cares ; 
The feebleness of all that's man's; 

The might that's God's and theirs I 

And when eve came Fd Usten 

To the stilUng of that war, 
Till o'er my head should glisten 

The first pure silver star; 
Then, wandering homeward slowly, 

Fd learn my heart the tune 
Which the dreaming billows lowly 

Were murmuring to the moon. 

Ihiblin Univertity Maganne. 



A SISTER'S LOYE. 

More constant than the evening star 

Which wildly beams above ; 
Than diadem— oh, dearer for,. 

A sister's gentle love I 

Brighter than dew-drops on the rose, 
Than nature's smile more gay ; 

A living fount which ever flowB^ 
Steeped in love's purest ray. 

Gem of the heart I — ^life's gift divine, 

Bequeathed us from above ; 
Glad ofifering at affection's shrine — 

A sister's htoly love 1 

Selected. 
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SAMUEL F. B. MORSE. 



SAMUEL F. B. Morse was born at Charles- 
town, Mass., April 27, 1791. At an 
early age he manifested great ingenu- 
ity in the construction of kites and various 
other articles of amusement xjommon 
among boys. His mind was brisk, active, 
and ever-workmg. When but twelve years 
of age he entered Yale College ; yet he 
did not then manifest any very remark- 
able talent. 

As the days of manhood approached, 
his love for the fine arts increased, par- 
ticularly the fondness for pamting. On 
leaving college he decided to become an 
artist, and painting was chosen as his fu- 
ture occupation. He went to Europe, un- 
der the care of AUston, and there became 
the pupil of West and Copley. He spent 
four yeai's of study with these celebrated 
artists, when, his means failing, he re- 
turned to America. 

After passing a few months, at his pro- 
fession, in the New England States, he 
went to the South, where he succeeded 



much better. In 1822-3, Morse was en- 
couraged in his chosen pursuits by the 
friendly exertions of Hillhouse, and re- 
ceived a public commission to paint a por- 
trait of Lafayette, then on a visit to this 
country. Few pictures have been ex- 
ecuted under more painful circumstances 
than attended the painting of this. From 
the midst of his delightful task he was 
called to attend the death-bed of his wife, 
and to watch over the illness of his chil- 
dren. But he struggled on manfully, 
loyal to the claims of his profession. 

He has ever been zealous in the promo- 
tion of a taste for, and a study of, the fine 
arts. He has sought out and won the con- 
fidence and esteem of many an isolated 
brother artist. Having formed an ac- 
quamtance with the artists of New York 
City, one evening, early in summer, he in- 
vited several to his room to eat strawber- 
ries and cream. His real object was to 
lead them into an agreeable intercourse. 

On this occasion he covered his tables 
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with prints^ and placed inviting casts 
around the room. The evening was spent 
very pleasantly, and ere this band of art- 
ists separated, they decided to establish 
weekly meetings for social intercourse and 
mutual improvement. Such was the ^erm 
from which sprung the present Academy 
of Design. Professor Morse became its 
first president, and delivered before it the 
first course of lectures on Fine Art. 

Though Morse was first known to the 
world as an artist, and aimed at renown 
through devotion to the beautiful, yet he 
has reached his goal by the less flowery 
path of utility. Now and henceforth his 
name will be associated with science and 
discovery, and his fame borne through the 
world on the lightning's wings. 

WhOe returning from Europe in 1832, 
on board the pacKet ship Sully, the con- 
versation among his fellow-passengers hap- 
pened to be the electro-magnet. One of 
the gentlemen related some experiments 
he had witnessed at Paris, which showed 
the incalculable rapidity with which elec- 
tricity is dissemmated. At once the idea 
suggested itself to the active mind of 
Morse, that this wonderful and almost un- 
known agent might be used in communi- 
cating intelligence from city to city. 

Such was the impression this thought 
made on his mind that he brooded over 
the subject as he walked the deck, and 
passed many wakeful hours in his berth. 
And these meditations and sleepless hours 
were not spent in vain, for, by the time 
the ship arrived at New York, a telegraph 
of signs, essentially the same as those now 
in use, was their result. 

But, when this had been done, much 
remained to be accomplished; and then 
followed a long period of toil, anxiety, sus- 
pense, and persevering labors, amid dis- 
couragements and perplexities, before this 
grandest of the discoveries of the nine- 
teenth century could be established. It 
was not till 1844 that the first telegraph 
line was put into operation. This was 
constructed between Washington and Bal- 
thnore, a distance of forty miles. 

Less than ten years ago not a single 
mile of electric telegraph was in existence ; 
now its length is more than 20,000 miles 
in the United States alone ; and these 



telegraphs are in daily operation both in 
this country and in Europe. Wherever 
we go we behold suspended those slender 
wires, forming the great highwav of 
thought, along which, with speed fleeter 
thair swiftest courser, or than faithful car- 
rier dove, fly messages of love, hope, 
fear, and wo, and intercourse of business. 
Neither pony expresses, Flymg Clrildere, 
carrier doves, nor swiftest iron-horse, are 
longer valued for speed m bearing news. 
A still swifter steed has been captured 
from its elemental freedom, bitted, bridled, 
and reigned up, as our message-bearer. 
And long as his wiry track vibrates to his 
silent tread, will the fame of Morse be 
proclaimed with the lightning's tongue. 

Although Professor Morse has encoun- 
tered many obstacles m the course of his 
life, yet he has struggled n*bly onward, 
surmounting them all. Courage, patience, 
and perseverance, have been his watch- 
words. Cares and the snows of time have 
bleached his hair, yet he still manifests the 
same intelligent and enterprising spirit, 
the same urbane disposition, that endeared 
him to the friends of his youth. All who 
know him rejoice in his prospect of an 
honorable independence from the great in- 
vention he has bequeated to this age, and 
enjoyment amid the scenes of his qmet 
home at Poughkeepsie, on the banks of 
the Hudson. 
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THE DIGNITY OF LABOR. 

THIS subject is very much overlooked. 
Our system of education, excellent as 
it is in many respects, is faulty in this 
point. The prizes held out to the young 
mind are not those which are to be gained 
by physical toil, united with and guided 
by mental energy. Children and young 
men are not encouraged to put their han(fi 
to the plow and the spade ; to the culti- 
vation of the soil ; to the improvement of 
agriculture. They are not told that this, 
of all pursuits, is the most natural to man ; 
the most dignified, the surest in its results ; 
but they are taught to aspire to some 
higher position, as if any other were high- 
er ; to spend their best energies over the 
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midnight lamp ; to exhaust all their pow- 
ers of body and mind in the acquisition of 
that sort of knowledge which shall qualify 
them to become " professional men ; ' law- 
yers, physicians, preachers. 

This false view of life is not, perhaps, 
inculcated by our public teachers, but 
neither is it checked by them. It takes its 
rise under the parental roof, where every 
boy who indicates the possession of ordi- 
nary faculties is held by his fond parents 
to be a prodigy, and destined by them to 
shine with a brilliant luster among his fel- 
lows in after life ; to become a leading 
star, an ornament to society, a guide to 
his fellow men. 

He is taught to believe that the occu- 
pation of his father is undignified ; that it 
may do for ordinary mmds, but is beneath 
such a capacity as he possesses ; that 
physical toil is vulgar, that the true marks 
of a gentleman are white hands, kid gloves, 
and a " profession ;'* that a farmer, espe- 
cially, is, and of right should be, a dull, 
plodding animal, just the lowest grade of 
humanity, who is fit for nothing else but 
to till the earth, and who is just fit for 
that because he is fit for nothing else ; and 
these absurdities, if they are not encour- 
aged, are not checked in the school-room, 
the academy, or the college. 

Reformation is needed in this matter, 
else all our brightest and best, to say 
nothing of those who are only supposed 
to belong to that class, will be drawn from 
the noble pursuit of agriculture, and in- 
duced to waste themselves in a vain strug- 
gle for pre-eminence in other pursuits, 
wherein a thousand fail to one who suc- 
ceeds. But reformation is needed for an- 
other reason. The " professions" are all 
overstocked with students and teachers ;, 
science is pursued in all directions but the 
most important, and applied to all subjects 
but the right one. 

The ingenuity of the human race is ex- 
hausted in its endeavors to make cloth by 
some easier and cheaper mode ; but noth- 
ing is done to test the capacity of the 
earth, and compel it to yield an increased 
production of bread and fruit. The great 
reservoir from which all our prosperity 
must ever flow is left to its own care, 
while every channel that leads from it is 



freed from obstructions and increased in 
capacity. This is all wrong. 

The careful, industrious cultivator of 
the soil is always sure of a living while he 
has land and health ; of a living, at least, 
in any and all times, generally of some- 
thing more ; and of what other pursuit or 
occupation can so much be said? How 
important, then, that science should be 
compelled to lend her did to this glorious 
pursuit, thereby to render it still more 
productive and useful to the great human 
family ! 

We have become a great nation. We 
have increased in numbers and in wealth 
beyond any precedent in history ; and to 
what do we owe our greatness ? An elo- 
quent English writer says, " The pride of 
America is the pride of successful toil; 
not the toil of conquest; not the strug- 
gles for empire ; not the efforts of grasp- 
ing ambition ; hut the humblest toil of the 
humblest manhood ; the toil of the hewers 
of wood and the drawers of water. 
Hence, to guard the struggling against in- 
sult, and the successful against detraction, 
may be called the chivalry of America. It 
is the great future of its social system. It 
is the dear-bought hereditary honor which 
its people seek to guard. 

" He who would sneer at any man 
for his honest calling in America, would 
but bring himself social martyrdom ; and 
the man who would be ashamed of the 
calling by which he rose, would find most 
men ashamed to recognize him." We owe 
our greatness to " successful toil;" and if 
we would retain the position we have 
grasped, more especially if we would ad- 
vance in wealth and greatness, it must be 
done by the same means. 

But why has our toil been successful ? 
Simply because it has been directed by in- 
telligence; because the mind of America 
has lent its aid to the hands of America, 
and both have worked together zealously, 
not for a landlord or a master, but for in- 
dividual self; because we have in some 
measure appreciated the dignity of labor. 

The great cause of fear, and it is that 
which we would guard against, is, that 
our children shall be taught to look with 
contempt upon the means by which their 
fathers rose. That such a feeling exists. 
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that it is increasing in breadth and 
strength, is obvious to any keen observer. 
That it should be checked, if possible 
eradicated, is no less clear. Parents should 
inculcate upon the minds of children the 
value and the dignity of labor, and teach- 
ers should do their part of the work. 
Children should ever be taught not to call 
upon others to do for them what they are 
able to do for themselves. 

Cultivation of the soil should be pre- 
sented to the young mind as the highest, 
the most dignified vocation of man ; a vo- 
cation to which all others owe their exist- 
ence, by which all others Hve ; a vocation 
which affords employ, not for the hands 
only, but for the head, the heart and mind ; 
a vocation upon which genius may labor, 
and science may expend its treasures for 
ages, with benefit to the human race ; a 
I Yocation which strengthens the physical 
I and enlarges the mental powers of a man, 
I however strong, however great he may be. 
We desire to see the present course of 
things changed. Instead of drawing away 
the best minds from the best of pursuits, 
"we desire to see these minds so educated 
that they will turn back again to the soil, 
and expend their genius, and their science, 
and their energy, in rendering that more 
productive. Labor in any honest calling 
IS honorable ; but more honorable, more 
dignified than all other, is labor, guided by 
intelligence, cultivating the earth. 

Selected. 



MOTTO ON THE BRIDAL RING. 

A YOUNG gentleman, of fine intellect and 
noble heart, was suddenly snatched 
by the hand of death from all the en- 
dearments of life. Surrounded by every- 
thing that could make existence pleasant 
and happy ; a wife who idolized him, 
children who loved him as they only can 
love, and friends devoted to him, the sum- 
mons came, and he lay upon the bed of 
death. 

But a few short years ago she to whom 
he was wedded placed a bridal ring upon 
his finger, upon the inside of which he had 
a few words privately engraved. The 
husband would never permit the giver to 



read them, telling her the day would come 
when her wish should be gratified, and 
she should know the secret. 

Seven years glided away, and a day or 
two since, when conscious that he must 
soon leave his wife forever, he called her 
to his bed-side, and with his dying accents 
told her that the hour had at hsi come 
when she should see the words upon the 
ring which she had given him. The young 
mother took it from his cold finger, and, 
though heart-stricken with grief, eagerfy 
read the words, "I have loved thee on 
earth, I will meet thee in heaven." 

Selected, 



THE STREAM OF LIFE. 

BT J. H. HANAFORD. 

METHnvKs I see a playful rill 

Ab forth it speeds from shaded bowers ; 
It hurries on, and murmurs still, 

'Mid verdant groves and smiling flowers. 

Swift down the rugged mountain-side 

It flows in joyous mood along; 
And spreads its humid vapors wide 

While rippling o'er the pebbly throng. 

Now sunny scenes its course attend. 
And o'er its face a beauty spread ; 

Kow light and shade in union blend, 
And round its brink a sadness shed. 

Enlarging, deepening, spreading wide. 
Its verdant banks the waters lave, 

Still rolUng on, a lordly tide, 

Till merged in ocean's mighty wave. 

Thus glides along our changeful stream^ 
From childhood's fount to life's last flow ; 

Now hope imparts a fitful gleam, 
Now fear enshrouds in darkest wo. 

But ah, when safely moored above, 
Beyond the reach of toil and care. 

Our souls shall bask in endless love. 
And God's own hand shall lead us there. 

And then tempestuous storms shall cease 
To beat and howl and rage around; 

Celestial joys, unending peace, 
Shall bloom afresh, and e'er abound. 
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7OREST MONARCHS. 

BT RIOHABD S. JAMES. 

How beautifully ware 
The erown luxuriant^ and the graceful arms 
Of Bpreading forest trees — the ornaments 
Of earth — the emblems fit of human life. 
"Without them, even Eden's primal fields 
Gould scarce hare been a Paradise. 

What sweet 
Remembrances of childhood's dreamy hours 
Are blended with the kind, protecting shade 
Of overhanging boughs! What pleasant scenes 
Of quiet beauty does the memory paint 
Of some loved, early home, whose moss-grown 

caves , 

The amorous arms of shady locust wooed I 
How many thoughtless hearts have frisked away 
The sunny hours of infancy amid 
The rural haunts of tangled wood, or dreamed 
Of joys Elysian, lulled in slumber's arms 
By sylvan harp of shadowy grove. 

And when 
Life's weary pilgrim on the path of time, 
From haunts familiar to his infant years, 
Has wandered &r, he welcomes naught 
Of all the recollections that attend 
To cheer his toilsome path (like new-made 

friends, 
Increasing with the annual round of time,) 
He welcomes naught more warmly than the oak 
Or &vorite pine, whose verdant mantle threw 
A gratefcd shade across the cottage door 
Where passed lus youthful days. 

Tis well to gaze 
Admiringly upon the foliage 
Of monarchs of the wood ; for then arise 
Kefined emotions^ elevated, pure. 
That draw the human heart from grosser 

thoughts 
Of earth. And there is something spirit-like 
Where fiury leaflets clap their tiny hands. 
And, keeping time to those ^Eolian strains 
That^Missing breezes play, rejoice the soul 
By sorrow's measures moved. 

The noble oak 
That^ nourished in the lap of earth, lifts high 
Its leafy banner, eloquently proves 



Th' existence of a God ; and censure < 
A living censure— on the head of him 
Whose puny mind ascribes all things to chance ; 
And, in the pride of its exuberance, 
Rejoicing in the smiles of day, and fed 
By soil maternal, and by genial airs 
Embraced, how emblematical of man 
In life's meridian. 

But when its leaves 
Grow sick with chilling winds and biting frosts^ 
And wear the hectic tints and changing hues 
Of closing life, they teaeh the human heart 
A gorgeous admonition to prepare 
For that sad day, when dire disease shall dry 
The fountiuns of its own vitality : 
And, trembling for a moment on the boughs^ 
They drop : the mournful language of their £&I1 
Is ** JDust to diisi.^'^Selected. 
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HINT TO LIFE'S VOYAGERS. 

ALL ships on the ocean are not steamers, 
nor packets ; but all are freight-bear- 
ers, fitted to their task, and the 
smallest shallop nobly fills its mission while 
it pushes toward its destined port, Bjpr 
shifts its course becaiise larger ships career 
to other points of the compass. 

Let a man right himself on the ocean 
of life. Let him learn whether he is by 
nature a shallop or a ship, a coaster or an 
ocean crosser, and then, freighting himself 
to suit his capacity, and the market he 
should seek, flinging his sails to the breeze, 
riding with wind and tide if they go with 
his course, but beating resolutely against 
them if they cross his path. Have a well- 
defined purpose and pursue it faithfully, 
trusting the issue to God, and all will be 
well. — Selected, 



The parent that procures his child a 
good mind, well principled and tempered, 
makes a better purchase for him than to 
lay out the money to enlarge a farm. 
Spare the child in toys, in silks and rib- 
bons, as much as you please, but be not 
sparing in his education. 
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ILLINOIS. 



IK the center of the seal of the State of 
Illinois is represented the American 
Eagle, resting on a table rock, with 
water washing its sides. In its left talon 
the eagle grasps a bundle of arrows, and 
in the right an olive branch. On its 
breast is a shield. From the beak of the 
eagle extends a label, bearing the motto, 
" State Sovereignty ; National UrJionr 
Around the border of the seal are the 
words, Seal of the State of Illinois, 
with the date, " Aug. 26, 1818," the time 
(rf its admission into the Union as a state. 
^' Illinois is one of the Western States. It 
is boimded north by Wisconsin, east by 
Indiana, and west by Missouri and Iowa. 
Its length from north to south is about 
375 miles, and its greatest breadth about 
200 miles. It is divided into 99 counties, 
containing 55,000 square miles, and a pop- 
ulation of 850,00Cf. Its capital is Spring- 
field, situated four miles from the San- 
gammon river, near the center of the 
state. 

This state was explored in the seven- 
teenth century by La Salle, an enterpris- 
ing French traveler. The fii'st settle- 



ments were made at Kaskaskia and Caho- 
kia, about 1686, by the French from Can- 
ada ; but neither these nor subsequent 
settlements from the same source became 
of much importance. In 1*763 the whole 
country was ceded to the British. It was 
not till since 1800 that many settlements 
were made here from other states. The 
inhabitants are principally Europeans and 
emigrants from the New Sigland and Mid- 
dle States. 

The State of IlHnois is generally level; 
at least, where there are hilly portions 
they do not rise to an elevation deserving 
the name of mountain. There are many 
prairies in this state, occupying, probably, 
more than one-half of its surface. Some 
of them are level, extended plains, others 
undulating. The eye of the traveler here 
sometimes wanders over immense plains 
covered with tall grass, interspersed with 
beautiful wild flowers, and his vision sees 
no limit but the distant horizon. 

The soil of this state is generally very 
fertile. The principal productiona are 
wheat, Indian com, rye, oats, buckwheat, 
and potatoes. In some portions cotton 
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and tobacco are cultivated. The mo^t 
abundant forest trees are oak, walnut, 
sugar-maple, ash, elm, locust, sycamore, 
and hackberry. Minerals are also found 
here in considerable quantities. Lead is ob- 
tained in the greatest abundance ; copper, 
iron, and coal, also exist. 

The lead mines of Galena, situated in 
the northwestern part of this state, are 
said to be the richest in the world. In- 
cluding the mineral regions on both sides 
of the Mississippi, it is supposed that they 
cover an extent of territory nearly 200 
miles in length, and fifty or sixty in 
breadth. Bituminous coal and salt springs 
exist in the southern portions of the state. 

Twenty years ago Chicago consisted of 
three frame buildings, five or six log- 
houses, and a military garrison ; now it is 
by far the most important city in the 
state, and contains a population of more 
than 28,000. From this city, the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal extends southward, 
and unites with the Illinois river. This 
is the most important public work in the 
state. It is sixty feet in width at the top, 
thirty-six at the bottom, and six feet deep. 
There are only about one hundred miles of 
railroad completed in this state, but sev- 
eral hundred more have been projected. 

The elections are held in Illinois on the 
first Tuesday in November, and the Legis- 
lature meets on the first Monday in Jan- 
uary, once in two years. The Governor is 
chosen for a term of four years, but can 
only be elected once in eight years. His 
salary is |I,000. 



WATER-SPOUTS. 

WATER-SPOUTS are caused by whirlwinds 
on a large expanse of water. By 
their rotary motion they take up 
the water in a large column, in the same 
way that they t^e up straws and light 
bodies on the land, lliese whirlwinds are 
supposed to commence in the upper re- 
gions of the atmosphere. 

At first, the water-spouts appear in the 
form of a dark cloud, which finally extends 
down to the surface of the water, m a fun- 
nel shape, and a column of water is hfted 
up and united with this, forming a whirling 



column of water. When an observer is 
near one of these, a loud hissing and roar- 
ing noise is heard. 

They appear like an immense tube, with 
a rotary and progressive motion, bend- 
ing and swaying to the wind while advanc- 
ing on their course. After a short time, 
the column is again disunited, and the 
dark cloud gradually draws up. When a 
vessel is in the vicinity of water-spouts, 
cannon-shots are usually fired for the pur- 
pose of destroying them, lest they pass 
over the vessel and injure it. 

Many persons believe that water is 
drawn up into the clouds by the action of 
these spouts. Some ignorant ones have 
even supposed that little " lizards," earth- 
worms, and other small animals, were thus 
drawn up, and that they descend with the 
rain. Let it be remembered that clouds 
are simply floating vapors, like steam or 
fog, and that rain is produced by this 
vapor becoming cooled and collecting into 
drops, and the folly will at once be seen 
of supposing that worms or other animals 
could be held in the air by clouds. 

In regard to the water-spout raising 
water, there is no proof whatever that the 
water from the sea ascends to any con- 
siderable height. Indeed several instances 
have occurred where water from the spout 
has fallen on the deck of a vessel at sea, 
and this water has always been found to 
be fresh. 

" I have known a good many old sailors 
who have never seen a water-spout, and 
those who have seen them dififer very ma- 
terially in their accounts of them. It was 
my good fortune, while on a passage to 
New Orleans, to witness a more remark- 
able display of these ocean wonders than 
any of which I have ever heard or read. 

" We were lying becalmed between the 
Island of Cuba and the Grand Cayman, 
when I heard the captain call all hands, 
and I ran upon deck to ascertain the 
cause, ' Look yonder !* said the captain ; 
and, turning my eyes in the direction of 
his arm, 1 saw a monstrous column of 
water, hissing, whirling, and foaming. 

" I was struck aghast at the sight, but 
soon recovered my presence of mind. To 
enjoy a more complete and better view, I 
climbed up to the mast-head, but I had 
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scarcely reached the topmast cross-trees 
when the captain called on me to look a- 
head, apd, turning my eyes in that direc- 
tion, I saw another enormous pillar of 
water, but nearer to the ship than the 
one astern, and immediately two more 
were formed, one on the larboard and one 
on the starboard side. They were formed 
almost simultaneously, and the sight was 
terrible beyond conception. The clouds 
looked like the roof of a monstrous cavern, 
supported by enormous pillars of crystal. 

" The rushing of water, as it ascended 
into the clouds, bore a strong resemblance 
to the narrow part of the Falls of Niagara. 
Their duration did not much exceed six or 
seven minutes ; and before I had time to 
note any of their peculiarities, they gradu- 
aUy melted away like a cloud of mist, and 
I rubbed my eyes, almost doubting 
whether I had been cheated with a spectral 
illusion. 

" It was a terrific sight, and our danger 
was extreme ; for had one of these columns 
of water come in contact with our ship, 
she would have been rent to pieces like a 
scroll of paper. It was a grand marine 
hall in which we were enclosed, and if the 
sun could have shone upon it, the effect 
would have been terribly beautiful. But 
I was entirely satisfied. And when the 
clouds were swept away, and a light 
breeze bore us along once more over the 
bright blue waves, I returned thanks more 
devoutly for the grand display that I had 
witnessed than for the perils I had 
escaped," 



GIVE TOUR CHILDREN EDUCATION. 

MIND constitutes the majesty of man — 
virtue his true nobility. Give your 
children fortunes without education, 
and at least half the number will go down 
to the tomb of oblivion, perhaps to ruin. 
Give them education, and they will accu- 
mulate fortunes ; they will themselves be 
a fortime to their country. It is an in- 
heritance worth more than gold, for it 
buys true honor; they can never spend 
nor lose it ; and through life it proves a 
friend, in death a consolation. Give your 
children education, and no tycont will tri- 



umph over your liberties. Give your chil- 
dren education, and the silver-shod hone 
of the despot will never trample in ruins 
the fabric of your freedom. — JUjU/ord 
Bard. 
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INGENUITY OF BIRDS. 

THRUSHES feed very much on snidls. 
Having frequently observed some 
broken snail-shells near two project- 
ing pebbles on a gravel walk, which had 
a hollow between them, I endeavored to 
discover the occasion of their being brought 
to that situation. 

At last I saw a thrush fly to the spot, 
with a snail-shell in his mouth, which he 
placed between the two stones, and ham- 
mered at it with his beak till he had broken 
it, and was then able to feed on its con- 
tents. The bird must have discovered that 
he could not apply his beak with sufficient 
force to break the shell when it was roll- 
ing about, and he therefore found and 
made use of a spot which would keep the 
shell in one position. 

When the lapwing wants to procure 
food, it seeks for a worm's cast, or hole, 
and stamps the ground by the side of it 
with its feet ; somewhat in the same man- 
ner as I have often done when a boy, in 
order to procure worms for fishing. After 
doing this for a short time, the bu-d waits 
for the issue of the worm from its hole, 
which, alarmed at the shaking of the ground, 
endeavors to make its escape, when it is 
immediately seized, and becomes the prey 
of the ingenius bird. 

The lapwing also frequents the haunts 
of moles. The animal, when in pursuit of 
worms, on which it feeds, frightens them, 
and the worm, in attempting to escape, 
comes to the surface of the ground, where 
it is seized by the lapwing. The same mode 
of alarming his prey has been related of 
the gULil.---Jesse*8 Oleanings in Natural 
History, 

Good Breeding is a guard upon the 
tongue ; the misfortune is, that we put it 
on and off with our fine clothes and visit- 
ing faces, and do not wear it where it is 
most wanted — at home I 
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(9entxal Intellisente. 

Eabvhquakx at Valparaiso. — On the 2d of 
April, at » quarter past six A. M., Valparaiso, in 
South America, was visited by one of those 
calamities so frequent in volcanic countries. 

The severest shock ever felt since the great 
earthquake of the year 1882, when Valparaiso 
was almost totally destroyed, has created a panic 
not equaled by any former event 

A severe trembling of the earth, of fifteen 
seconds duration, prolonged less violently to two 
minutes, has, in so short a time, destroyed 
several hundred dwellings. 

The motion came from the south, and directed 
ite course to the north, notwithstanding some of 
the northern ports of the county, as Copiapo, 
Goquimbo, and Cobija, have only felt very 
slight symptoms of the shock. 

The captain of a vessel from the South reports 
to have felt a severe commotion in the sea forty 
miles off San Antonio. 

During the eventful fifteen seconds the houses 
rocked to and fro, as so many vessels at 
sea. 

More than two hundred fSunilies were forced 
to pass the first day and night in the street, 
partly from fear of renewed shocks, and partly 
from the danger attending the stay in their 
houses. 

In the course of the following day, tents and 
wooden houses were erected in the Plaza de Vic- 
toria^ for the houseless. The captains of vessels, 
of all nations^ in the port, placed their vessels at 
the disposal of all who wanted a refuge, either 
from necessity or fear, and have since then re- 
ceived the thanks of the government for their 
hospitality. 

Much damage has been done to stores where 
liquids, glass-ware, and other breakable materials 
are kept We are happy to say that not a single 
life has been lost, nor can we hear of a severe 
fracture. 

The loss is generally estimated, including the 
damage done to buildings, at one million of 
dollars. 

A New Astronomical Instrument. — A gentle- 
man, writing from Cincinnati, speaking of the 
recent meeting of the " Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science," says : " One of the most 
notable events that occurred during their meet- 



ing was the triumph of Professor Mitchel, of 
our Observatory. He has distanced all former 
modes of observing the right ascension and de- 
clination of the stars by a new method of mag- 
netic rotation. He presented this method at 
the annual meeting of the Association in New 
Haven, last August But it seemed incredible 
that a single man, without fundf^ and with a 
comparatively rude machine, should thus rival 
and surpass the profoundest astronomer in the 
world, aided by the finest instruments art could 
construct, and all the appliances which the 
wealth of a kingdom could furnish. So the cool- 
est heads were shaken incredulously. 

"The Professor then demanded the appoint- 
ment of a committee to examine the invention, 
and report at their next meeting. This was ac- 
cordingly done, and at the head of it was placed 
the man who was most incredulouc^ Professor 
Peirce, of Harvard, one of the leading mathema- 
ticians of the age. The committee, after a 
thorough examination of the whole subject, made 
a noble and unanimous report^ in which they 
declare that the method of Professor Mitchel is 
all that he has ever claimed, and pay one of the 
finest tributes to his genius ever received by an 
American citizen. The report created intense 
interest, and was interrupted with frequent 
bursts of applause.** 

Another New Planet. — ^Mr. J. R Hind, of 
Bishop's Observatory, London, discovered an- 
othe]^ new planet on the morning of the 20th of 
May last It was seen in the constellation 
Scorpio, eight degrees north of the ecUptic It 
is of a pale-bluish color, and its light about 
equal to that of a star of the ninth magnitude. 

This last planet has been named Irene by Sir 
John Herschel. This is the fourth planet dia- 
covered by Mr. Hind, and all during the past 
five years. 

New Discovert in Daguxrreottpino. — ^Mr. L. 
L. Hill, of Westkill, Greene Co., N. Y., has re- 
cently discovered a process of taking pictures^ by 
which all the colors of the object are preserved 
upon the metallic plate. This new system of 
taking pictures has been christened Hillotype by 
the " Daguerreian Journal," in honor of its dis- 
coverer. Arrangements are in progress for se- 
curing patents for this discovery in Europe, and 
also in this country, after which it will be placed 
before the wosld. 
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To pour the firaih instruction o'er the mind| 

To breathe th' enlirening spirit, to fix 

The generoas purpose, and the noble thought. 



THE TWO ROADS. 



rwas New Year's night. An 
aged man was standing at a win- 
dow. He raised his moarnful 
eyes toward the deep-blue sky, where 
the stars were floating like white 
lilies on the surface of a clear, calm 
lake. Then he cast them on the 
earth, where few more hopeless beings 
than himself now moved toward their 
certain goal — ^the tomb. 

Already he had passed sixty of the 
stages which lead to it, and he had 
brought from his journey nothing but 
errors and remorse. His health was 
destroyed, his mind vacant, his heart 
sorrowful, and his old age devoid of 
comfort. 

The days of his youth rose up in a 
vision before him, and he recalled the 
solemn moment when his father had 
placed him at the entrance of two 
roads, one leading into a peaceful, 
sunny land, covered with a fertile 
harvest, and resounding with soft, 
sweet songs ; while the other con- 
ducted the wanderer into a deep, 
dark cave, whence there was no is- 
sue, where poison flowed instead of 
water, and where serpents hissed and 
crawled. 

He looked toward the sky, and 
cried out in his agony, 
return ! my Father, 
once more at the entrance to life, 
that I may choose the better way !" 

But the days of his youth and his 



" youth, 
place me 



father had both passed away. He 
saw wandering lights floating far 
away over dark marshes, and then 
disappear ; these were the days of 
his wasted life. 

He saw a star fall from heaven 
and vanish in darkness. This was 
an emblem of himself; and the sharp 
arrows of unavailing remorse struck 
him to his heart. Then he remem- 
bered his early companions, who en- 
tered on life with him, but who, hav- 
ing trod the paths of virtue and of 
labor, were now happy and honored 
on this New Year's night. 

The clock in the high church tower 
struck, and the sound, falling on his 
ear, recalled his parents' early love 
for him, their erring son ; the lessons 
they had taught him ; the prayers 
they had offered up on his behalf. 

Overwhelmed with shame and 
grief, he dared no longer look toward 
that heaven where his father dwelt ; 
his dark eyes dropped tears, and with 
one despairing effort he cried aloud, 
" Come back, my early days ! come 
back !" 

And his youth did return ; for all 
this was but a dream which visited 
his slumbers on New- Year's night. 
He was still young ; his faults alone 
were real. 

He thanked God fervently that 
time was still his own, that he had 
not yet entered the deep, dark cav- 
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era, but that he was free to tread the 
road leading to the peaoefal land 
where sunny harvests wave. 

Ye who still linger on the threshold 
of life, doubting which path to choose, 
remember that when years are pass- 
ed, and your feet stumble on the dark 
mountain, you will cry bitterly, but 
cry in vain — " youth, return ! 
give me back my early days !" 

Selected. 



THE FLOWERS THAT LOOK UPWARD. 

A GROUP of young, light-hearted 
girls sat together in the twilight, 
busily arranging the flowers they 
had been gathering in the pleasant 
woods and fields. 

" What beautiful things flowers 
are !" said one ; ** and what a pleas- 
ant amusement it would be, now 
that we are all sitting here so quietly, 
if each were to choose which flower 
she would be like." 

" Just as if there would be any 
choice," exclaimed Laura Bennett, a 
little proudly. " Among all the flow- 
ers that grow, there is none to vie in 
beauty with the rose. Let me be 
the queen of the flowers, or none." 

" For my part," observed her sis- 
ter Helen, " I should like to resem- 
ble the luxuriant rhododendron, so 
beautifully described in our book of 
flowers. 

" When any one passing shakes it 
roughly, it scatters, as we are told, a 
shower of honey-dew from its roseate 
cups, and immediately begins to fill 
its chalices anew with transparent 
ambrosia, teaching us to scatter 
sweetness even upon the hands of 
those that disturb us, and to fill 
again with pure honey-drops the 
chalices of our inward thoughts. Oh, 
who would not wish to be meek and 
.forgiving, like the rhododendron, if 



they could ? But it is very difficult, ' ' 
added poor Helen, with tears in her 
eyes. 

" It is indeed," said Lucy Neville, 
gently, " if we trust only to our own 
strength. And who is there to help 
us ? It is only when my father looks 
at me in his grave, kind manner, 
that I have the slightest control over 
myself." 

" What a pity it is," said Laura, 
simply, ** we can not always remem- 
ber that the eye of our Heavenly 
Father is upon us." 

" I wish I could," said Helen. 

"I have heard mother say," ob- 
served Lucy, '' that praying is better 
than wishing." 

" Now, Clara," interrupted Laura 
Bennett, turning impatiently toward 
a fair, genteel-looking girl by her 
side, " we are waiting for you." 

Clara smiled, and immediately 
chose the pale convolvulus, or bind- 
weed, winding so carelessly in and 
out among the bushes, and flinging 
over them a grateful covering, an 
emblem of meek beauty and loving 
tenderness. " The only pity is," 
added she, "that it should so soon 
close up and fade." 

" But what says our dear Lucy ?" 
exclaimed Helen. 

** I think I can guess," said Clara 
Seymore ; " either a violet or heart's 
ease. Have I guessed right ?" 

" Not quite," said Lucy, with a 
deep blush. " Although both flow- 
ers that you have mentioned are 
great favorites of mine, I should like 
to resemble the daisy most, because 
it is always looking upward." 

" Do tell me ?" said Helen, as they 
walked home together, carrying the 
flowers which they had gathered 
to adorn their several dwellings ; 
"do tell me why you wished, just 
now, to be always looking upward, 
like the daisy ?" 
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'< Oh, Helen I can you ask ? What 
more do you require for happiness 
than to be able, let the oloud be ever 
so dark, to look upward with the eye 
of faith, and say, ^^It is the Lord's 
will, and therefore it is best ?" 

Selected. 



CONTENTS OF A LITTLE BOY'S POCKET. 

AMONG all our young readers, I 
wonder if there be a little boy of 
five years with his trowsers 
pocket filled with such a variety of 
'' nick-nacks^^ as was that of a little 
boy whose mother was changing his 
clothes to make him ready for school. 
I do not suppose any of the little 
boys will " own up," if any of you 
can boast of such a portable museum ; 
but I hope some one will report the 
contents, if any pocket is found to 
excel in number and variety the fol- 
lowing 

INVOICE : 

One pocket handkerchief. 

One oak block. 

One ** barlow knife." 

Two ten-penny nails. 

Two white pebbles. 

One red pebble. 

One hog's tusk. 

Two cotton strings. 

One leather string. 

One linen string. 

One " wax'd end," and a small 
quantity of shoe-leather. 

With the last two articles, Henry 
says he is " going to make a pair of 
shoes for each of his little twin 
brothers, and a pair of boots for the 
postmaster who gives him his little 
newspaper !" 

Don't fail to report, little girls, to 
your uncle James, if you find a great- 
er variety in any of your brother's 
pockets. — Selected, 



MT LITTLE COUSINS. 

Laugh on, fair cousins, for to jon 

All life is jojouB yet ; 
Your hearts have all things to pursue, 

And nothing to regret ; 
And every flower to you is fidr, 

And every month is May ; 
Tou've not been introduced to oare — 

Laugh on, laugh on, to-day 1 

Old Time will fling his clouds ere long 

Upon those sunny eyes ; 
The voice, whose every word is song, 

Will set itself to sighs ; 
Your quiet slumbers^ hopes and fears^ 

Will chase their rest away ; 
To-morrow you'll be shedding tears — 

Laugh on, laugh on, to-day 1 

yea^ if any truth is found 

In the dull schoolman's theme ; 
If friendship is an empty sound, 

And love an idle dream ; 
If mirth — ^youth's playmate — feels £^tigue 

Too soon on life's long way, 
At least he'll run with you a league — 

Laugh OD, laugh on, to-day t 

Perhaps your eyes may grow more bright 

As childhood's hues depart ; 
You may be lovelier to the sights 

And dearer to the heart ; 
You may be sinless still, and see 

This earth still green and gay ; 
But what you are you will not be — 

Laugh on, laugh on, to-day ! 

O'er me have many winters crept» 

With less of grief than joy ; 
But I have learned, and toiled, and wept ; 

I am no more a boy. 
I've never had the gout, 'tis true, 

My hair is hardly gray ; 
But now I can not laugh like you — 

Laugh on, laugh on, to-day 1 

1 used to have as glad a face. 

As shadowless a brow ; 
I once could run as blithe a race 

As you are running now.-- 
But never mind how I behave, 

Don't iLterrupt your play. 
As thocgh I look so very grave — 

Laugh on, laugh on, to-day I 
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HONEY BEE.-No. II. 




THE WORKERS. 

THE workers are the smallest bees 
of the family. These build the 
cells, take care of the young, 
collect the honey, and perform all 
the labor, and upon them depend the 
prosperity of the colony. Truly may 
they be called " workers," for no 
better example of industry and per- 
severance can be found. 

" They sally forth before the rising 
of the sun, and return when evening 
twilight has cast her somber mantle 
over the face of nature, laden with 
sweets, which but for this industri- 
ous insect would be lost on the desert 
'air. Man is here taught a lesson 
that should never be forgotten. The 
improvident and lazy may here learn 
truths that would lead them to for- 
tune and prosperity." 

Each association of workers is di- 
vided into three classes of laborers — 
the wax-workers^ nursing-'bees, and 
honey-gatherers ; yet there is no dif- 
ference in the organic construction of 
these bees. The individuals of each 
class can also perform the labor of 
either of the other divisions. This 
arrangement seems most admirably 
adapted to harmony in the hive, and 
the most effectual application of la- 
bor. 

The nursing-bees take care of the 
young, and assist in building the 
cells. The wax-workers supply the 
wax from which the comb is made. 
Wax is made from honey. The bees 
swallow as much honey as their 



stomachs will contain, after which 
they remain quiet for several hours* 
During this period they hang in a 
cluster of festoons, crossing each 
other in all directions, as represented 
in the following engraving : 




BEES segbeung wax. 



They suspend themselves by fixing 
the claws of the fore legs of one to 
the hind legs of the other. While in 
this position, the honey which the 
bees have eaten undergoes a chemical 
change, and the wax is formed in thin 
scales under the rings of their bodies, 
making these rings look as if edged 
with white. 

After remaining in this position 
fifteen or twenty hours, a single bee 
comes from one of the central fes- 
toons, selects a suitable place, driving 
the other bees away, to form a space 
of about an inch in diameter, and 
commences the foundation of comb 
by depositing the scales of wax 
which adhere to his body. Here is 
a wax- worker laying the foundation 
of a comb. 




As soon as one bee has deposited 
his scales of wax, another takes its 
place ; this one is followed, in turn, 
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bf another, and so on, each adding 
tcthe wall, till all have contributed 
toits enlargement. 

3ut before all have deposited their 
wai, the nursing bees come to the 
wali, and, after examining it carefully, 
begia to scoop it out and form cells. 
As itore wax is needed, those wax- 
workers which have not removed 
their scales add new materials to the 
block, and thus enable the nurse-bees 
to carry on their work. 

The workers have a honey-bag, 
expressly to hold the honey which 
they gather from the flowers, &o. 
It will contain about half a drop. 
Their bodies are covered with a 
hairy down. Sometimes the bees ap- 
pear orange, yellow, or white, which 
is caused by the dust, or powder, that 
is collected in the flowers they have 
visited. 

The bee wipes off this dust with 
the brushes of its legs, and, collect- 
ing and kneading it, forms it into 
two little masses. Here appears an- 
other admirable contrivance. In the 
middle of the hind pair of legs are 
spoon-like cavities, or baskets, sur- 
rounded by strong and thickly-set 
hairs. Into these baskets the pollen, 
which has been kneaded into little 
pellets, is carefully packed, and thus 
conveyed to the hive. Here is a leg 
of a bee, magnified, showing the 
basket (a). 




Some bees may be seen entering 
the hive with red pellets, others with 
yellow ones, and some with white 
ones. This is explained by the fact. 



that whatever kind of flower the bee 
begins to collect pollen from in the 
morning, the same kind only is visit- 
ed during the day by that bee. 

These pellets, seen thus attached 
to the legs of the bees, form the bee- 
bread — a substance on which the 
young bees are fed. It is not wax, as 
some suppose ; the wax is formed 
from honey, as described above. 

When the bees return to the hive 
thus laden with pollen and propolis, 
an interesting scene of active indus- 
try takes place within their little 
home. Some of their companions 
unload them ; some pile up the pro- 
polis in heaps on the floor of the 
hive ; others hasten to convey it to 
its place of destination. 

A kind of cement is made by mix- 
ing wax with the propolis, which is 
used for strengthening the weaker 
parts of the cells, and to plaster up 
all openings which they wish closed. 
Sometimes a snail gets into a hive. 
The bees soon learn that they can not 
sting him, so they go at work and 
plaster up the opening to the shell, 
or cement it fast to the board, thus 
confining him a prisoner for life. 




BHAPE OF CELLS. 



There is something very interesting 
in the shape of the cells ; they all 
have six sides. Were they squares, 
or triangles, or circles, they would 
not fit as closely together, conse- 
quently there would be a waste of 
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room. Formerly, the ship-biscuits 
required for a long voyage occupied 
much space, and a great loss of room 
was the result of their being made 
round ; but now they are made six- 
sided, the form of the bee's cell, and 
no space is lost. 




GLASS HIYX, SHOWING ASRANGGMENT OF COHB. 

During very hot weather bees ven- 
tilate their hives. This task is per- 
formed by arranging themselves in 
files along the bottom of the hive. 
Those outside place their heads to- 
ward the entrance, and those within 
in an opposite direction. When thus 
stationed, they flap their wings so 
rapidly that we can not see that they 
have any wings at all. This rapid 
motion drives a current of air into the 
hive, to keep the honey and comb cool. 

In closing these remarks, we can 
not find more appropriate language 
than is contained the following beau- 
tiful lines : 

" Thou cheerful bee 1 come, freely come, 

And travel round my woodbine bower, 
Delight me with thy wandering hum, 
And rouse me from my musing hour. 
Oh, try no more yon tedious fields^ 
Come, taste the sweets my garden yields ; 
The treasure of each blooming mine. 
The bud — ^the blossom — ^all are thine I 

'* And, careless of the noon-tide heat^ 

ril follow as thy ramble guides. 
To watch thee pause to chafe thy feet, 

And sweep them o*er thy downy sides : 



Now in a flower-bell nesUing lie, 
And all thy busiest ardor ply ; 
Then o'er the stem, though fiiir it grow, 
With touch rejected, glance and go. 

" Oh Nature kind I Oh laborer wise ! 
That roam*st along the summer ray, 
Glean*st eVry bliss thy life supplies. 
And meet'st prepared thy wintry day : 
Go— lenvied, go— with crowded gates 
The hive thy rich return awaits ; 
Bear home thy store in trimnph gay, 
And shame each idler on thy way." , 



< ^ <#* ^ » 



WRENS LEARNING TO SING. 

A WREN built her nest in a box so 
situated that a family had an 
opportunity of observing the 
mother-bird instructing the young 
ones in the art of singing peculiar to 
the species. 

She fixed herself on one side of the 
opening in the box, directly before 
her young, and began by singing 
over the whole song very distinctly. 
One of the young then attempted to 
imitate her. After proceeding through 
a few notes, its voice broke, and it 
lost the tune. The mother imme- 
diately recommenced where the 
young one had failed, and went very 
distinctly through the remainder. 

The young bird now made a second 
attempt, commencing where it had 
ceased before, and continuing the 
song as long as it was able ; and 
when the note was again lost, the 
mother began anew where it stopped, 
and finished it. Then the young one 
resumed the tune, and completed it. 
This done, the mother sang over 
the whole series of notes a second 
time with great precision, and a 
second of the young attempted to 
follow her. The wren pursued the 
same course with this as with the 



first, and 
fourth. 



so with the third and 
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It sometimes happened that the 
pung one would lose the tune, three, 
foir, or more times, in the same at- 
tenpt, in which case the mother uni- 
fonnly began where they ceased, and 
sang the remaining notes ; and when 
each had completed the trial, she 
repe&ted the whole strain. 

Sometimes two of the young com- 
menced together. The mother ob- 
served the same conduct toward them 
as when they sang alone. This was 
repeated day after day, and several 
times in a day. — Selected. 



TO APPRENTICE BOYS. 

BE faithful, boys. A good, faithful 
apprentice will always make a 
worthy and industrious man. 
The correct habits of youth are not 
lost in the man. Associate with no 
youth who are addicted to bad prac- 
tices. Spend your leisure hours at 
some profitable pursuit. 

Do not go to any place of amuse- 
ment where the mind is not really 
benefited. Do not stand at the cor- 
ners of streets, or lounge in shops of 
bad repute. Always have a useful 
book to take up, or a good news- 
paper. 

Bead the lives of such men as 
Franklin, Hale, Doddridge, Locke, 
Newton, Johnson, Adams, Washing- 
ton, &c. ; men who have been useful 
in life, and left behind them char- 
acters which are worthy of imitation. 

Break not the Sabbath. Always 
attend church ; never let your seat 
be vacant, except you are sick, or 
away from home. Be kind to all 
your associates. Cultivate benevo- 
lent feelings. If you see distress or 
sorrow, do all that in you lies to 
alleviate them. 

When a friend or companion is 
confined by sickness, make it a point 



to call upon him, and bestow all lit- 
tle favors possible on him. If you 
cultivate kind feelings, you will sel- 
dom quarrel with another. It is al- 
ways better to suffer wrong than to 
do wrong. We should never hear of 
mobs or public outbreaks^, if men 
would cultivate the kind feelings of 
the heart. 

Finally, make the Bible your 
study. Live by its precepts. In all 
your trials and disappointments, here 
you will find peace and consolation. 
You will be sustained in life, and 
supported in death. — Selected, 



UNCLE SIDNEY'S CONVERSATIONS -No. V. 

THE SPICKS — ^ALLSPICE, FKPPXB, CLOVES) AND 
CINNAMON. 

GOOD MORNING, children ; I am 
pleased to see you so early this 
morning. Now, what shall we 
talk about to-day ? 

Henry, I should like to hear some- 
thing about spices, where they grow, 
and how they are obtained. 

Jane, Yes, uncle ; I, too, should 
be very glad to learn something about 
them. I am learning how to make 
cakes and pies, and it will be very 
interesting to me to know where 
everything comes from that is used 
for such purposes. 

Sidney. Well, I will first tell you 
about Allspice, or Pimento. This is 
the fruit of a beautiful tree which 
grows in the Island of Jamaica ; 
hence it is sometimes called Jamaica 
Pepper. 

This tree has a smooth trunk, with 
numerous branches extending out 
near the top. It is thickly covered 
with shining, evergreen leaves. Du- 
ring the months of July and August, 
these leaves are thickly interspersed 
with small, white flowers, which, 
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contrasting with the dark-green 
leaves, give the tree a beautiful ap- 
pearance. But it is made still more 
attractive by the rich fragrant per- 
fume which is diffused around it. 

The berries are picked by hand 
before they are quite ripe, and are 
dried in the sun until the seeds rattle 
inside when shaken. If allowed to 
remain on the tree till ripe, they lose 
their flavor and aromatic odor. 

George. Uncle, what does aromatic 
mean? 

Sidney, It means fragrant., spicy, 
or having an agreeable smell and 
warm taste. 

Jane, Then pepper, cloves, cinna- 
mon, and nutmeg, have an aromatic 
odor. 

Sidney, Yes, Jane; so has ginger, 
and many other things that might be 
mentioned. 

Henry, "Why is the fruit of the 
Pimento tree called allspice? 

Sidney. Because its taste and 
smell resembles that of a mixture of 
several other spices — ^the cinnamon, 
cloves, and nutmeg. 

George, Uncle, does pepper grow 
on trees, too ? 

Sidney. Pepper is found in the 
East Indies, in the Islands of Java, 
Sumatra, and Ceylon, and on the 
coast of Malabar. It grows on a 
creeping plant which is generally 
planted near a bush or tree, on which 
it creeps for support, like the ivy and 
the grape vine. 

The berries of the pepper pjp.nt 
grow in clusters, somewhat like those 
on the Poke weed, so common in our 
country. At first they are green, 
but become red as they ripen, and 
change-to black by exposure to the sun. 

This spice is commonly known as 
black pepper. White pepper is the 
same as the black, with the excep- 
tion, that it has the bark, or skin, 
peeled off. 



There are two other kinds of pep« 
per found in the East Indies : they 
are the cubeb and the long pepper. 
The cubeb is a small berry, resem- 
bling a grain of common, or black 
pepper, but somewhat longer, and 
far infierior in quality. 

Cayenne pepper, red pepper, and 
guinea pepper, are all from plants of 
a dijfferent species, called capsicum. 
They are found in South America. 

Jane. Are doves the seed from a 
plant, too, uncle ? 

Sidney, Cloves are the unopened 
flowers of a small evergreen tree, that 
resembles the laurel. It is a native 
of the Molucca, or Spice Islands, but 
has been cultivated in the tropical 
regions of other parts of the world. 

The flowers are small in size, and 
grow in clusters at the very ends of 
the branches. These are picked 
while they are green, before the flow- 
ers open. After being gathered, they 
are smoked by a wood fire, and then 
dried in the sun. 

The smell of cloves is very strong 
and aromatic, but not unpleasant. 
Both the taste and smell depend 
upon the quantity of oil they contain. 

Henry, I thank you, uncle, for 
telling us so much to-day, but I 
should be pleased to learn much more 
on these subjects. 

Sidney, I have but little more 
time now to spend in conversation ; 
but I will tell you something about 
cinnamon, then I must bid you good- 

Cinnamon is the inner bark of a 
tree which originally grew in the 
Island of Ceylon, but it is now found 
in other parts of the East Indies, also 
in the West Indies. 

The cinnamon tree is allowed to 
grow unmolested till it is nine years 
old, then the branches and young 
shoots which are about three years 
old are cut off*. The bark of these is 
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filit on one side, and removed from the 
branches, and tied up in bundles, 
till the next day. Then the skin of 
the outer bark is scraped off. . 

The bark is now exposed to the 
sun, which curls it up into rolls, or 
pipes. After it becomes dried, it is 
tied in bundles and placed in sacks, 
when it is ready for market. 

I have no time to talk with you 
longer to-day, but I shall be happy 
to tell you many more things the 
next time you come. Grood-by. 

Children, Thank you, uncle ; 
good-by. 



CLEAN HANDS. 

A LITTLE boy, whose name I shall 
call John, was observed to wash 
his hands many times in a day. 
The unusual frequency with which 
he repaired to the hollow stone by 
the well, led his eldest brother, 
Henry, to ask him why he washed 
his hands so often. 

" Because I wish to be strong." 

'^ Do you think that washing your 
hands will make you strong ?" 

" Yes." 

At evening, as the two brothers 
were sitting at the door of the farm- 
house, listening to the notes of the 
whip-poor-will, Henry asked John 
why he thought that washing his 
hands would give him strength. 

" Because I read it in my Bible," 
was the reply. 

" Where did you find that pass- 
age ?" 

'' I will show you." He got the 
Bible, and read the latter part of the 
9th verse of the 17th chapter of Job : 
" He that hath clean hands shall be 
•stronger and stronger." John was 
very confident that his position was a 
firm one, for it had the support of 
Scripture. 



Henry proceeded to explain to him 
the meaning of the passage, and con- 
vinced him that he had taken in a 
literal sense that which was intended 
to be understood in a figurative 
sense ; that the passage taught that 
those who do right shall increase in 
strength to do right. 

The truth thus explained 'made a 
deep impression upon John's mind, 
and I wish it may make a deep im- 
pression upon the mind of the reader. 
Every time you do right you increase 
your power to do right. Boys, love 
to be strong. The highest kind of 
strength is strength to do right. 

Selected. 



THE SCHOOL-BOY'S LINES. 

Whien I am sent to go to school, 
I must not break mj parents' role, 
Bj playing in the road or street^ 
Nor tread their laws beneath mj feet^ 
But shonld be present when the bell 
Calls all, and honr of school doth tell. 
I must not violate the rule 
By teacher given for the school, 
But get my lessons quick and well, 
And try my class-mates to excel. 
I must not waste my time in school, 
Nor act the rogue, nor play the fool. 
But ever mind, and well behave, 
And thus shall shun the fool and knave. 
I must not sfeal, nor lie, nor swear, 
Nor e'er be angry anywhere. 
I must be kind to foe and friend. 
And all forgive who me offend. 
I must not strike, nor even fighty 
But treat all kindly with delight 
My teacher I should always mind — 
Be to my school-mates ever kind. 
I ne'er must injure seats nor books, 
Then 111 be sure to shun rebukes. 
When school is done, I must not play 
With truant boys while on my way. 
Now, youthful friend, if you'll incline 
To follow strictly every line, 
Both good and great you'll truly be. 
And pass thro' life most happily. 

Selected. 
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" To aid the mind's derelopmant, and ▼atch 
The dawn of little thonghti." 




THE QUAIL. 



HERE is a pic-ture of a quail 
Who is not fond of this 
bird ? Who does not love to 
hear its voice ? 

I have oft-en list-ened to the 
voice of this bird, as it sat up-on 
some lone stump in the field, or 
on the fence. 

Some per-sons tell us that the 
quail seems to say, " More wet, 
more wet ;'' and " No more wet ;'' 
and some that it says, " Bob 
White, Bob White f and " Ah, 
Bob White.'' 

Oth-ers say that this bird cries, 
" Buck-wheat, buck- wheat." 

I do not know what the quail 
does say, but I love to hear its 
clear, loud voice. 



This bird builds her nest on 
the ground, and lays it full of 
eggs. I once knew where there 
was a nest full of quail's eggs, 
and I saw the old bird sit on 
them. 

The crows found this nest 
when the young quails came out 
of the eggs. I was near the 
house when I saw the crows fly 
down by the nest to rob it. 

I took a gun, and ran out to 
shoot the crows, for I did not 
want them to catch the young 
quails. 

I was not quite soon e-nough, 
for be-fore I came near, they had 
tak-en all the young quails, and 
flown a-way to the woods. 
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THE LITTLE BIRD'S TALE. 

MY mother used sometimes to 
say to me, when I was going 
away from her for a little while, 
" Now I hope you will be a good 
girl, lest some little bird should 
have a tale to tell me of you.** 

These simple words often had 
a strong power over my mind, 
and kept m^ many a time from 
doing wrong, for I so dearly 
loved my mother that I could 
not bear the thought of grieving 
her. 

When I was absent from her, 
and not seen by her kind eye, 
and beyond the reach of her gen- 
tle voice, if tempted to do wrong, 
I used to think that some little 
bird would be sure to whisper it 
to my mother. 

I will now tell you a story 
about myself and these words 
which my mother used to repeat 
tome. 

It was a jSne morning in early 
summer, when I was but a little 
girl of ten years, that I was to 
visit with several other children, 
of nearly the same age, at Mr. 
Wilson's. 

When I was ready to go, my 
mother gave me a kiss, and said, 
" Now, my dear, you know there 
is a stream of water and a pond 
near Mr. Wilson's, and there are 



small boats upon it ; I fear you 
will be asked to ride on the 
water by the children, but I hope 
you will not go. 

" They may try to persuade 
you that it will be safe, and that 
there can be no harm in riding 
in a boat} but do not yield to 
their request, if they are ever so 
earnest." 

" No, mamma, I will not go if 
you do not wish it," I repHed. 
Then she gave me another kiss, 
and added, " Be a good child, 
lest some httle bird should come 
and tell me." 

It was a lovely day, and I was 
very happy. But, after tea was 
over, the children ran to the 
pond, and jumped into the boat 
to take a ride. 

In the midst of my glee, I for- 
got the promise I made to my 
mother in the morning, and 
jumped into the boat with the 
other children. 

But the boat had not gone far 
from the shore before I thought 
of my mother's request and of 
my promise, and I felt very sad 
and unhappy. O, how I did wish 
myself on the land again ! 

The other children seemed to 
enjoy our ride much, but it was 
no joy for me. 

Before we had returned it be- 
gan to rain, so I staid at Mr. 
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Wilson's all night, and went 
home the next morning. 

The morning was very pleas- 
ant, and I passed by the same 
fields, and beheld the same love- 
ly flowers, that I saw the day 
before, and the same bright sun 
shone on my path; but I was 
not so happy as on the day that 
I went to Mr. Wilson's. 

As I came in sight of home, 
I began to think how I could 
hide the truth, and not let my 
mother know how I had dis- 
obeyed her. 

Just at that moment a lark 
sprang up near me, and soared 
toward the cloudless sky, singing 
its morning song. 

Then I thought of my moth- 
er's last words to me on the day 
before, and I feared some little 
bird might whisper it to her, and 
I grew more sad. 

As soon as I reached home, 
my mother met me with a smile, 
and gave me a kiss, saying, " I 
hope you have been good." 

" Yes, mamma,'^ I repUed ; but 
I feared she would read the truth 
in my changing face and down- 
cast eye. 

It was a long day to me, and 
though I strove to look happy, 
I did not feel so. At length 
night came, and, as the stars 
came out one by one, I lay down 



to sleep. In my slumbers I had 
fearful dreams. I saw a great 
book, with many names written 
in it, and mine was among them; 
but by the side of my name was 
the word, " Falsehood." 

And I dreamed again, and saw 
a bright river, and multitudes of 
happy children were playing on 
its banks, and gathering sweetest 
flowers. 

I tried to join these children, 
but something held me back. 
Then I heard a sweet voice, say- 
ing, " Thou hast been disobe- 
dient, and sinned, and canst not 
play with these happy children 
till thou dost repent of thy err- 
ors, and ask forgiveness." 

Then I dreamed once more 
that a little gate was open into a 
beautiful flower-garden, and little 
children, dressed in white, were 
going in; but when I arose to 
go in with them, some one point- . 
ed to my white dress, which was 
soiled and stained, and told me I 
could not go in until that was 
made clean. 

Then the gate shut, and I was 
left alone in a dark place. I 
could restrain my feelings no 
longer, and burst into tears, and 
awoke while crying. 

It was a Sabbath morning, and 
I went out among the flowers of 
the garden and tried to forget 
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my dreUms. My mother saw me, 
and came and seated herself with 
me under the arbor. I tried- to 
appear cheerful, but she soon 
saw that I was sad, and asked 
what was the matter. 

I replied, " Nothing, mamma, 
except that I have had a fearful 
dream." 

"What did you dream, my 
dear?** she at once kindly in- 
quired. 

I told her my last dream, and 
she talked with me a long time, 
in a sweet manner; and while 
she was talking, a lark flew up 
from the meadow near, and soar- 
ed high up in the air. 

She pointed to the lark, and 
♦said, " Do you hear that singing 
lark r 

" Yes, mamma,** I replied. 
Then she asked me, '* Do you 
know what it says ?" 

I could not hide my sorrow 
any longer, and, bursting into 
tears, I threw my arm around 
her neck, and as soon as I could 
speak, I told her how I had 
disobeyed her, and broken my 
promise. 

It was a lesson I never can 
forget ; and, even now, I remem- 
ber how kindly my mother talked 
to mei and how sorry she felt 
that I had done wrong. 

Now, my dear young friends, 



I wish to teach you a lesson from 
this story. Never do wrong, and 
then tell a lie, thinking to hide it. 
When you go to visit your 
young friends, never forget your 
mother's commands ; for though 
the little birds can not tell when 
you do wrong, your own con- 
science will, and it will make you 
unhappy. 



DO NOT BE CRUEL. 

IN my walk this morning, I pass- 
ed near a large pool, where a 
number of boys were enjoying 
what they call a duck hunt. 

A duck was pursued through 
the water by dogs, and every 
time a dog approached it, the 
poor thing was obliged to dive 
under water to escape from its 
tormentors. 

This it did so frequently that 
at last it became quite exhausted, 
and two of the dogs caught it, 
and pulled it to pieces in a shock- 
ing manner, while the cruel boys 
on the brink of the water clapped 
their hands to encourage the 
dogs. 

It was barbarous sport, and I 
mention it that I may impress on 
your minds a piece of advice : 
Do not he crueL 

No, no, my boys and girls, do 
not be cruel, for cruelty is one of 
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the very worst symptoms of a 
bad disposition. 

Young people run into a thou- 
sand errors through folly j but 
cruelty is a crime a child ought 
to abhor. The heart that is cruel 
is not to be trusted. 

Do not think that all the cruel 
things we hear of among man- 
kind are brought about suddenly. 
O, no; they are done by little 
and little : first the child is cruel, 
and then he becomes a cruel 
man. 

Show me a child who can de- 
light in tearing off the leg of a 
fly, and I will show you one who, 
when he becomes a man, will 
not scruple to torment bis fellow 
creatures, unless he be changed. 

I know this to be the case, and 
therefore mind what I say, do 
not he cruel. 

Selected. 



MAKING BRICKS. 

ONE day as Albert and his papa 
were riding in the country 
they saw some men making brick 
by the side of the road. 

Albert was very anxious to 
know all about everything he 
saw, and he asked his papa what 
those men and boys were doing. 

" They are making bricks," 
my son,'' replied his father. 



" What are bricks made of ?** 
asked Albert 

" They are made of clay and 
sand, which, you know, are 
kinds of earth. The clay is well 
mixed into a thick mortar, then 
made into the shape of bricks by 
a mold.** 

" But what makes the bricks 
hard, papa ?'' 

" They are placed in a large 
pile, with cracks, or open spaces, 
left for the heat to pass among 
them, and then baked by a hot 
fire.'' 

"Are stones made in that 



way 



pj 



" No, my son ; men do not 
make stones, they are found in 
the ground. God made them, as 
He made the earth and the 
water." 



THE CLOUDS U THE SKY. 

MOTHER," said little Frank, one 
bright summer morning, as 
he was sitting in a cool shade, 
and feeding his hens with corn 
out of his hand, " mother, I wish 
there were no clouds. I think 
the sky would be much prettier 
if it were all blue, and the clouds 
did not come over it." 

" The clouds, dear, are very 
necessary ; without them we 
should have no rain." 
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" Why, do we want rain, moth- 
er ? I Kke it a great deal better 
when the sun shines than when 
it rains.'' 

" The plants and flowers must 
drink. Must you not drink, 
Frank, when you are thirsty, and 
would you not faint if I were 
never to allow you to drink ?'' 
said his mother. 

" Yes, it is very bad to be 
thirsty. But have plants any 
mouths ?'' asked Frank. " I should 
not want to drink if I had no 
mouth.'' 

"A plant has a great many 
mouths, dear, but you can not see 
them with your naked eye, be- 
cause they are so small. They 
drink in the rain through their 
leaves, and still more through 
their roots, which are made on 
purpose to suck up the moist- 
ure. 

" Go to the kitchen and get a 
tumbler of water, and I will show 
you this plant, which is hanging 
its head from thirst. You will 
see how it will drink, and be re- 
freshed." 

Frank went to the kitchen, 
• and soon came back with a tum- 
bler full of water, and his mother 
poured it over the plant that had 
been much dried up in the hot 
sunshine. 
. In a few hours Frank saw that 



the plant had raised its head 
again, and looked fresh and 
bright. This pleased him very 
much, and his mother said, 

" You see, my Httle boy, that 
the plants can drink as well as 
you. God, who is wise and kind, 
will not let this earth, and crea- 
tures he had made to live in it, 
faint. 

^^ He has made the clouds to 
bring rain to give the fields drink. 
It will not be unpleasant to you 
now to see them in the sky some- 
times, though they do cover the 
beautiful blue." 

" Oh no ! I will thank God for 
making the clouds, for the earth 
would not look so beautiful if all 
the plants were made to fade and 
die." 

Frank now saw the clouds 
with quite difierent thoughts ; and 
when the days were hot, and the 
earth dry, he would pray that 
God would send some clouds, 
that all the plants might not 
wither and die with thirst. 

It is well for children and 
youth to learn that the trials 
and afflictions of life are to the 
soul what clouds are to the 
earth. 

Uninterrupted sunshine is no 
more to be desired than per- 
petual clouds. 

Selected. 
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THE BATTLE GROUND—EXTRACTS FROM THE BATTLE OP LIFE— (CONTINUED). 

BT 0HABLE8 DIGKKNS. 

Bvjow we give a sentence of ^ ^ "5;^ f h 
the Phonography commen- J 
cing on the 27th page of (• iTl . G"* V. . Cv , x </^ 
the May number, and ending with y^^ ^^ . ^_^ "^^ , ^^ 

the first line on this page ; also a f^ 9 ^ ^ ^ ^^ ^\ ^ 

portion of the extract contained \^^ ^^''^ ^-* 'V^ *>\ •/v/^' ^ 

here in Phonography. ' ' . 

"Many a lonely moon was \ * r— ^ % - r^ a ^ J J Nr-v 
bright upon the battle ground, <^ • • ^^ ^ ^ 

and many a star kept mournful ^^ k x f •\— o 9^ ^ 

watch upon it^ many a wind from . /5^ 9—^ r ^ ^ 

every quarter of the eartli blew ' ' • >• r 

over it, before the traces of the *^ 
fight were worn away. t^ 

" They lurked and lingered 
for a long time, but survived in 
little things, for nature, far above 
the evil passions of men, soon re- Ja 

covered her strenity, and smiled ^ , ~^^ v • <u— ^ 

upon the guilty battle ground, as ^ • V^\ 

she had done before when it was 



r ,, * ^. • "Si 



innocent The larks sang high 



/^ QXP ^ X ^^'"N) 



^ix 9 



U . '\^ ', ^ p J 



above it, the swallows skimmed \ , . i ^ "^^^ 5 U-n ( J 

and dipped, and flitted to and ^.^^^ , ^r^ .<r^ 

fro, the shadows of the flying ^ ) •^ 

clouds pursued each other swiftly, • ^ ^ ^""*>i 
over grass and com, turnip-field ' 

and wood, and over roof and ^ ^■*\> J "5^ • .>/\ . ^ • 

church-epire, in the nestling town ^ ^^ ' q . .^ 

among the trees, away into the >o yj • y t ' ^ ** 

bright distance on the borders of • y> ' ^ ^ ^ 7 >C • 

the sky and earth, where the red a ' (T*^— 

sunsets fiside. Crops were sown and V \ ^N^ \ > ^ \ ^ ' T 5 

grew up, and were gathered in; the ^( 6 ^ ^. ^ -^ -,• 

stream that had been crimsoned « Ir-x * <<'^ r ' * ^^ 

turned a water-mill; men whis- \ • • . er-i ^') ^^ *) 

tied at the plow ; gleaners and ^^ ' « > «~T 



I U . . • s • S • > 



haymakers were seen in quiet 

groups at work ; sheep and oxen / i v- 

pastured ; boys whooped and \=«jH ^o vip.-i ^ 
called, in fields^ to scare away the . tj^ cv .. ^--j 

birds; smoke rose from cottage ^ x \ / ^ \^ ^ 

chimneys; Sabbath bells rang * ^^^ /> .1 / • ( \ (\ 

peacefidly ; old people lived and ' \ 

died;" Ac '^ X •'^ V. ""^ (• /\ J . 1^ 



>. 
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NOTICES OF EXCHANGE DRAWINGS. 

FBiEND Chssebbo— We hare jost receiyed jonr 
Teiy large paokage of drawings, and were 
happy to learn that yon are stririog ** to take 
the lead" in this bonnesB. Go on ; bat we hope 
yon may find many to join yon in contesting for 
" the palm." Onr space will not permit lu to insert 
fbib names of yonr pnpils who eontributed specimens 
for this paekage, so we mnst notice them by the de- 
partments. 

. Sixty pnpils of the First Department, of ages from 
eight to fifteen years, each contributed specimens- 
Edward W. Chesebro, Principal. 

Thirty-two pupils of the Second Department, of 
ages from six to twelre years, each added their 
drawings— Mrs. Harriet N. Steyens, teacher. 

Eleren popils of the Third Department, of ages 
from six to nine years, yolnnteered their juyenile 
attempts— Miss Loyinia P. Pendleton, teacher. 

These pupils, 108 in all, frimished about 160 
drawiiigs, which were yery creditable to both the 
teacher and the pupils of the U. School, Greene, N. Y. 

From £. H. Johnston's pupils, Gohoes Falls, N. 
Y., we haye a few pencil-drawn maps, and some 
specimens of penmanship. 

We haye now on hand drawings from seyeral of 
the Public Schools in this city, besides some from 
schools in yarious parts of the country. These speci- 
mens we intend to distribute soon ; but as the New 
Postage Law makes it policy to pre-pay the post- 
age, we will wait for those teachers and others who 
wish some of them, to send us the money or stamps 
to pay the postage here, as then it will be only three 
centi for each half ounce by weight. Should the 
postage net be pre-paid, /ive cents would be charged 
on each half ounce. Persons sending us one shiUing, 
or fo%ttr tingle Jhree-cent stamps^ will reoeiye in re- 
turn drawings equal in weight to four single letters. 
We hope all who haye sent us any drawings will 
forward us the money or stamps as soon as possible. 

DRAWING. 

THE following interesting remarks on the subject 
of drawing are extracts from the pen of W. G. 
Goldthwait, a practical instructor, and one of 
the editors of the " Massachusetts Teacher." These 
extracts will be continued in a future number. 

** Attention to this art, I mean drawing from na- 
ture, tends more than most exercises of the school- 
room to oultiyate finer feelings, and fill up the out- 



lines of character with delicate shading. It giyes 
more liyely perceptions. It opens another window 
in the soul toward the * Delectable Mountains.' In 
a word, it makes us tee more. It is wonderful how 
many people with eyes never tee. Spring comes 
with its blossoms ; the warm months of the year 
with their garments of unspotted yerdure ; and 
then, in the autumn, * the sunsets of a whole sum- 
mer, gold, purple, and crimson, seem to haye been 
fused in the alembic of the west, and poured back 
in a new deluge of light and color oyer the wilder- 
ness ;' and yet how few perceiye it ! This results 
from the fact that they neyer haye learned to obserye 
these things. 

" There is such a thing as a * painter's eye ;' by 
which we mean that persons who have made it their 
business to copy upon canvass the pleasing * lights 
and shadows' of life, do acquire a habit of observa- 
tion, and a taste for pleasing scenes, that seem to 
endow them with an additional sense, and make 
them see far more than do others. What has been 
thus acquired by the painter, drawing tends to confer 
upon aU who will practice it. It is not supposed 
that all will be artists ; it is not desirable that they 
should; but -attention to this matter will certainly 
confer a portion of that fine perception we speak of 
upon those who travel in the common walks of life. 
It will, consequently, make common life happier. 
In a way too plain to be mistaken, it will make our 
education practical. 

" And then it is by no means a matter of taste 
merely ; drawing is profitable. It is of no small use 
in business. Those who can sketch from nature form 
one of the smallest classes in the community. The 
arts eall for such talent. But in no business is an 
ability to sketch of greater service than in teaching. 
It educates the hand as weil as the eye. And in the 
hours of leisure which intersperse the labors of our 
life, it affords a charming method of pouring ob- 
livion on our cares, and refreshing the exhausted 
spirits. And then in the school-room its aid is very 
desirable. A few dashes with the chalk will give a 
better idea of Niagara and its hanging bridge, or of 
the slope of the Sea of Galilee, or the site of the 
Holy Temple, than an hour's talk, or a whole vol- 
ume of description. Drawing is highly serviceable 
to the teacher, therefore. It is delightful, as all 
know who can^uide the pencil. Shall not all learn 
to draw from nature, then 1 

" Perhaps not eUl. It may be that some can not 
learn but with great difficulty. All can not ting. 
There are many who would ignore the charge of 
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having * no musio in their souls,' who have, never- 
theless, * no ear for mnsic ;' the organ of tune 
seems to he wanting in them. So some have the 
organ of tize hut slightly developed. Such eould 
not, or could only with great lahor, acquire ease 
and accuracy in this art. Perhaps, however, the 
host way to supply this defect would he to attempt 
that which is here pronounced difficult. But, after 
all ahatements, it may he taken for granted that as 
many can learn to draw as to sing. 

" We contend that the appropriate way to ac- 
quire the art is to try, not to transfer the products 
of the graver and hrush second hand to Bristol- 
hoard, hut to sketch dwellings and fences, and hill- 
sides and clouds, as nature herself carves and paints 
them, with her own light and shade, in the great 
picture gallery around us. To do this, the pupil 
will need some hints; more than this, he will need 
some principles to guide him. 

" In drawing, as elsewhere; there are principles. 
Guided hy these, with a little practice, we helieve 
that many of our pupils may acquire this delightful 
art. These necessary principles are few in number, 
and easily applied." 

ANSWERS TO QUERIES IN THE MAT NUMBER. 

1. The pedestrian was behind time when he had 
traveled 10 miles. He was also behind time 1 hour 
and 12 seconds when he had finished. 

2. A had at first 64 bushels, and B 56. 

3. The answers are Twenty, Eighty, Eight, Thirty, 
Hundred ; the initials of which spell TEETH. 

4. 12,672 rails. 

5. His age was 15. 
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SMALL CHILDREN IN SCHOOL, 

A MONO the difficulties which teachers of summer 
schools have to encounter, is the attendance of 
small children— children who are too young to 
attend school for the purpose of learning. Often 
they are sent with their older brothers and sisters, 
sometimes to gratify the desires of the child, and too 
frequently that their parents may be rid of the 
trouble of taking care of them at home. Really, 
one is sometimes inclined to believe that some pa- 
rents think the more children teachers have to gov- 
ern and watch, the happier they are, from the way 
they send their " toddling wee things" for them to 
take care of. However pleasing may be their pranks 
at home, and however much their smiles may add to 
the cheerfulness of the domestic hearth, they are too 
much a cause of disturbance at school to render 
their presence desirable. 
Sometimes teachers suffer such young children to 



attend school out of respect to their parents, while 
they are themselves conscious that it would be bet- 
ter for the school, and the children, too, to keep 
them away. Suoh a course does greater harm to the 
child than good to the parent. Children are often 
sent to school for the purpose of learning when they 
are too young. Usually, the age of five is as soon 
as a child should be placed in school ; and when 
they can be properly taught at home, it is better to 
wait till seven or eight before subjecting them to 
the confinement of the school-room. It is said of the 
Rev. John Wesley that he was not taught the let- 
ters till he was five years of age, and that on his 
fifth birth-day his mother taught him the alphabet, 
and the next day to read the first verse in the 
Bible. 

Young children are generally confined too long at 
a time in the school-room. One-third of the usual 
number of school hours should be spent by them in 
the open air. They should be allowed two recesses 
each half day of not less than fifteen minutes each. In 
addition to this, it is frequently desirable to dismiss 
them half an hour earlier than those pupils who are 
old enough to learn lessons. Even were health not 
taken into the account, such a course would be the 
better policy, for the pupil would not become so 
tired of confinement as to hate the school-room and 
all its associations. By this plan, they will not 
only love the school better, but learn faster than 
when confined six long hours each day. Then, when 
the health of the child is considered, a still stronger 
argument presents itself for less confinement. Small 
children should be provided with slates and pencils, 
and taught to make letters, and to draw the forms 
of simple objects. Thus, they may be furnished with 
a means of entertainment which will not only prevent 
them from engaging in play, but which may soon 
become a medium of teaching them to read and 
spell. 

A. G. S. N. S.— The Association of Graduates of 
the State Normal School for th^ State of New 
York, will hold its Biennial Meeting at the Rooms 
of the Normal School, Albany, New York, on Wed- 
nesday, the SOth day of July, at 8 o'clock, A. M. 
The exercises are appropriate to the occasion, con- 
sisting of the addresses by the President and Vice- 
Presidents, and the Essays or Poems, as directed at 
the last meeting, will be held at 8 P. M. of the same 
day. 

BOUND VOLUMES OF THE STUDENT. 

The Student for 1850, neatly bound in muslin, 
can be obtained at our office for f 1 25 a volume. 
This forms an elegant and valuable book for school 
libraries. Every one should be supplied with this 
« Encyclopedia of Useful Knowledge." 
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AiOEBiclir Hbtort : oomprising Historical Sketohei of the 
Indian Tribes ; a Description of American Antiquities, 
'vrith an Inquiry into their Origin, and the Origin of the 
Indian Tribes ; History of the United States, with Ap. 
pendices, showing ita connection with European His- 
tory; History of the Present British Prorinces ; History 

- of Mexico ; and History of Texas, brouKht down to the 
time of its admission into the American Union ; with an 
Appendix, containing a brief History of the Late War 
with Mexico. By Marcos WiUson. Octaro ; pp. 688. 
Published by Mark H. Newman St Co., 199 Broadway, 
New Y<«k. ' 

From the above title-page it will be seen that this work 
embraces an extensive field of history. The plan of it, coii- 
taining, as it does, an ample history of the early settle- 
ments of the colonies, and their subsequent history, with a 
minute marginal analysis of the Tarions subjects opposite 
those portions to which they refer, and the numerous geo- 
graphical and historical maps, and explanatory notes, all 
combined, renders this a comprehensive and valuable 
American history, and one deserving a place in every 
American library. 

T«Avmg nr Ajoauoi; Tin Pobtbt of Popb. Two Lec- 
tures delivered to the Leeds Mechanics' Institution and 
Literary Society, December 6th and 6th, 18fi0. By the 
Earl of Carlisle (Lord Morpeth.) 12mo. ; pp. 135. Pub- 
l«hed by George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway, New York : 
1851. 

Lord Morpeth visited our country in the autumn of 
1841, and spent about one year in traveling here. In the 
account of this visit, given in the above-named lecture, he 
seems to have aimed more at presenting the impressions 
and reflections of a foreigner on visiting for the first time 
our country and her institutions, than to criticise, as many 
Englishmen have done. The Lecture on the Poetry of 
Pope presents the beauties of that author, and his worth as 
a poet, in a strong light, thus aiming to awaken a deeper 
love for his writings. 

Watbb-Drom. By Mrs. L. H. Siffoumey. Third edition, 
Kevised by the author, and Illustrated. Published bv 
B^bert Carter St Brothers, 285 Broadway, New York. 
12mo. ; pp. 275. 

The author of this volume is so well known, that little 
more need be said than to announce the book. This work, 
fitly christened "Water-Drops," is composed of original 
stories and esasys in prose and poetry, and designed to 
awaken the attention of women to the subject of intem- 
perance, by showing the sacred influence of eariy habits, 
and the high honor and deep responsibility of the teachings 
of mothers, and the winning influence of sisters, in causing 
pure streamlets, that shall gladden the vales of our land, 
to go forth from the sanctuary of home. 

BuLWXB AMD FoRBn OK iHB Wateb Tbbatmxnt : A Compi- 
lation of Papers on the subject of Hygiene and Rational 
Hydropathy. Edited by Roland S. Houghton, M. D. 
Igjo.; pp. 258. Published by Fowlers and Wells: 

The style of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton's article is 
quaint and pleasing, and its manner earnest. He became 
an ardent advocate of the Cold Water system from per- 
sonal experience of its beneficial results. The other articles 
in this work are mostly from medical persons, and speak I 
more practically on the mode of Water Treatment. j 
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This work will be issued in parts of about 190 pages, and 
to be completed in eight numbers, at 25 cenUeach. Num- 
ber one, now before us, conUins an. introductory article of 
about forty pages, giving a condensed and very interesting 
history of medicine, and a history of bathing. The re- 
mainder of the work is occupied with the outUnes of 
anatomy, amply illustrated with excellent engrav- 
ings 

The work is written in a manner which will render it 
popular and useful to all, and make it a most valuable 
work for the family library, possessing a vast amount of 
sterling and practical information on the subjects of 
Anatomy,:: Physiology, the Treatment of Diseases, and 
whatever pertains to Heaith. Besides, it u beautifuUy 
printed on the best of paper. 

FiMT Book m toaoLOOT ; with Anatomy and the Laws 
?87^^¥Swi;h^//°*:^".^-i^r"»*»' M-D- 12m<,.; pp* 
New York ? 1851^ ^ "^"*' ^°- ^ "^^^ ■'"•'' 

The author of this work has long been a practical teacher, 
and devoted much attention to the above subject. With 
the view of giving others than his own pupils the benefit 
of his teachings, he has placed this volume before the pub- 
lic. We han with pleasure the increasing interest that is 
felt on the subject of physiology in our Common Schools, 
as well as higher institutions of learning, and look upon 
the increase of good text-books on this subject as a practi- 
cal evidence of the interest felt in this important branch of 
education. 

CzBRNT's Mkthod FOB THB PiANO-FoRTK : Quarto I 188 
?^T^ ^P^»>l'»*»«<i,^? Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington 
street, Boston, and J. E. Gould &' Co., New York: 

This work is designed for beginners in learning to play 
the Piano-Forte. It gives directions for the position of the 
body and hands, with instructions for touching the keys, 
and also contains all the elements necessary to becoming 
an accomplished player. Carl Cwmy's Piano-Forte 
School~a thorough and complete work-comprises three 
volumes, and from that the present work has been prepared, 
presenting a comprehensive treatise. 



^'^Ir^n^^i^o -A' Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Louisa 
^b^^B^adU^V^Ji^.^- ^^^-*^.edbyH.\eniot, 



Louisa S. McCord, we believe, is a Southern lady. 
She dedicates the book in the following language : 

" Too young thou art to read a mother's heart. 
Too young to guess that quenchless fount of love, 
Which ever gushes forth in joy and wo— 
* * * * My boy, thine eye 
Some day perchance may fall upon these lines. 
And, catching here the shadow of my love. 
Thy soul may guess its fulness. * * «>» 



To us, the writing of a tragedy seems a strange mode 
for a mother to convince her son of her love for him ; 
but our inclination has not led us to read the book. 
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A LEAF FBOM A TEACHER'S NOTE-BOOK. 



¥Hmi a class is dull, or any of its mem'bers manifest a 
want of interest, the teacher may easily excite 
them by thnming out suggestions here and there, 
which the study of the lessons has awakened in 
his own mind. They may be explanatory, amusing, or 
moral, as the case may require. 

The following notes were made in 1834, and will illos- 
trate my meaning. 

The foUowing remarks were made to a class in Chem^ 
istry: 

Black bodies, you see, are like ready memories ; they 
heat quick and cool quick. 

Since air, perfectly transparent, is colorless, you see that 
color is not essential to the existence of matter. 

Your author says a substance is white because it reflects 
all the rays, and in another place he says bodies that are 
white reflect all the rays. This is reasoning in a circle. 

If smooth surfaces are the best reflectors of light, ought 
not every smooth surface to be white ? 

You call a mirror a looking glass ; I think you ought to 
drop the g, and call it a look-tn glass. 

Plating metals with gold and silyer is a fine specimen of 
outside show. Such things may be beautiful to the eye, 
but do not wear well. If you see a person who appears 
well, do not confide in him till you have ascertained 
whether he is made of pure metal, or is only plated. 

Oxalic acid, the sourest substance known, may be made 
from loaf sugar. Remember that the sweetest things may 
become the sourest. 

The foUowing suggestions toere made to a class in 
Mental Philosophy : 

The difference between consciousness and reflection 
seems to be this: the former is involuntary, the latter 
Toluntary. 

Active and passive emotions, though very diflerent, go 
hand in hand ; thus, pity is a passive emotion, but it is al- 
ways accompanied by a desire to relieve .those we pity, 
which is an active emotion. 

Interest in a subject fixes our attention, and if we give 
our attention to a subject it begets an interest in it ; so 
that interest and attention have a reciprocal influence upon 
each other. 

Do you not know what reflection is ? It can be easily un- 
derstood by reflection. 

In order to retain a new idea, yon must chain it by asso- 
ciation to one you have secured and tamed. Which, think 
you, requires the most labor— to get a new idea, or to 
keep it ? 

Our perceptions depend on the condition of the nerves ; 
when the hand is cold, you do not readily distinguish be- 
tween what is rough and smooth. 

In high mental excitement the. memory is ready and the 
imagination lively, but the control of the will is dimin- 
ished, and the judgment less sound. This you see in per- 
sons speaking under great excitement. 

Children when growing fast are usually less apt scholars. 
The mind is more vigorous in slow growing bodies. 

Why should it give us a more impressive view of the 
power of God to represent him as able to project the earth 
upward, with the velocity of 68,000 miles an hour, than in 
any other direction ? 

To a class in Natural Philosophy the following sug- 
gestions and remarks toere made : 

The effect of light and air on the sap of vegetables znay 



be inferred from the fact, that the sap in the stem and 
leaves of the oonunon milk-weed is white ; in the roots it 
has the appearance of water. The sap ascending in the 
woody part of large weeds will be seen to be watery, while 
the sap descending in the bark is often milky. Examine 
for yourselves. Cut out a piece of bark, an inch squares 
on the limb of an apple tree, a maple, or any other tree, in 
May or Jane, and watch the change that wiU take place 
during the summer. If you do not injure the wood, you 
will find an accumulation of matter along the upper edge 
of the square, >rhich will extend downward till the square 
is covered. You will see, by such experiments, that the 
sap descends in the bark. 

If light is absorbed by an opaque body, and is material, 
why does not the body become luminous ? Some say that 
opaque bodies, exposed for awhile to a bright light, and re- 
moved suddenly to a dark closet, will be visible by reason 
of radiated light. Try the experiment for yourselves, and 
then you will know whether to believe it or not. 

If you poand chalk, salt, brick, and many other sub- 
stances, it destroys the cohesive attraction of the particles, 
and reduces it to a powder ; but if you pound iron or gold 
the cohesion is not destroyed. There is a difference, then, 
in the cohesion of chalk and iron. What is the cause of 
it ? Wood can more easily be split than broken, showing 
that the cohesion of the fibres is not so great as the cohesion 
of the particles composing its fibres. We may suppose 
that wood is composed of particles Uiat are conoave-convex, 
like tea saucers, so that the particles of a column present 
to each other a larger surface than do the particles of ad* 
jacent columns, and can be split more easily than broken. 
Iron may be supposed to be composed of cubic atoms, hav- 
ing the attraction eqaal on all sides, and therefore it cannot 
be broken in one direction more easily than^in another. 
The original particles of chalk may be supposed to be 
globalar, and to touch each other only at points, and hence 
easily broken in any direction. I mention this to show 
that the different degrees of cohesive attraction render it 
probable that the original particles of matter are different. 

Elasticity seems to depend on a due proportion between 
attraction and porosity. If a body is perfectly compact, 
having no pores, then if you attempt to bend it, the parti- 
cles will suffer no compression on the side toward which 
you try to bend it, and it breaks as glass. If the substance 
be very porous, and the attraction strong, it will bend 
without breaking, as a stick of whalebone ; or if it be com- 
pressed, it will restore itself, as an India-rubber ball. If it 
be porous, but the cohesive attraction slight, it may be 
easily compressed, as a ball of butter, but will not restore 
itself to its former shape. 

Some Remarks about Human Nature : 

It is often said that a knowledge of human nature is very 
useful to every one, and especially to a teacher. Do you 
know what it is ? Iron, as indeed every substance, has a 
nature peculiar to itself. If you know the nature of one 
piece of iron, or of one grain of arsenic, you know the na- 
ture of every piece of iron and every grain of arsenic. 
There is a common nature in man, and if you know your- 
selves perfectly, you know the nature of mankind gen- 
erally ; or if you know the principles of this common na- 
ture in others, you may know^^that you have it. You do 
not like to hear others scold and fret, and in like manner 
others do not like to hear you scold and fret. 

Selected. 
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GREAT IDEAS FREE TO ALL lEK. 



BT WILLIAM X. CHANNINO. 



TRB worth and power of the great ideas 
which exalt the mind can not be ex- 
aggerated. They are the mightiest 
infltiences on earth. One great thought 
breathed into a man may regenerate him. 
The idea of Freedom in ancient and modem 
republics, the idea of Inspiration in various 
religious sects, the idea of Immortality, 
how have these triumphed over worldly 
interests ! How many heroes and martyrs 
have they formed ! 

Great ideas are mightier than the 
passions. To awaken them is the high- 
est office of education. As yet it has 
been little thought of. The education of 
the mass of the people has consisted 
in giving them mechanical habits, in 
breiUKing them to current usages and 
modes of thinking, in teaching religion and 
morality as traditions. It is time that a 
rational culture should take the place of 
the mechanical ; that men should learn to 
aet more from ideas and principles, and 
less from blind impulse and imdiscerning 
imitation. 

Am I here met by the constantly recur- 
ring objection, that such great thoughts 
as have been alluded to are not to be ex- 
pected in the multitude of men, whose 
means of culture are so confined ? With- 
out replying fully to this difficulty now, I 
wish to state a fact, or law of our nature, 
very cheering to those who, with few 
means, still pant for generous improve- 
ment. It is this, that great ideas come to 
118 no less from outward, direct, laborious 
teaching, than from indirect influences, 
and from the native working of our own 
mind; so that those who want the out- 
ward apparatus for extensive learning, are 
not cut oflF from them. 

Thus, laborious teachers may instruct 
«s for years in God, and virtue, and the 
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soul, and we may remain nearly as ig- 
norant of them as at the beginning ; whilst 
a look, a tone^ an act of a fellow-creature, 
who is kindled by a grand thought, and 
who is thrown in our path at some suscep- 
tible season of life, will do much to awaken 
and expand this thought within us. It is 
a matter of Experience, that the greatest 
ideas often come to us, when right-minded, 
we know not how. They flash on us as 
lights from heaven. 

A man seriously given to the culture of 
his mind in virtue and truth, finds himself, 
under better teaching than that of man. 
Revelations of his own soul, of God's in- 
timate presence, of the grandeur of the 
creation, of the glory of disinterestedness, 
of the deformity of wrong-doing, of the 
dignity of universal justice, of the might 
of moral principle, of the immutabl^ness 
of truth, of immortality, and of the inward 
sources of happmess ; these revelations, 
awakening a thirst for something higher 
than he is or has, come of themselves to m 
humble, self -improving man. 

Sometimes a common scene in nature^ 
one of the common relations of life, will 
open itself to us with a brightness and 
pregnancy of meanuig unknown before. 
Sometimes a thought of this kind forms 
an era in life. It changes the whole future 
course. It is a new creation. 

And these great ideas are not c<Mifined 
to men of any class. They are commimi- 
cations of the Infinite Mind to all minds 
which are open to their reception; and 
labor is a far better condition for their re- 
ception than luxurious or fashionable life. 
It is even better than a studious life, when 
this fosters vanity, pride, and the spirit of 
jealous competition. A childlike simplicity 
attracts these revelations more than a selfish 
culture of intellect, however far extended. 
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Perhaps a caution should be added to 
these suggestions. In speaMng of great 
ideas, as sometimes springing up of them- 
selves, as sudden illuminations, I have no 
thought of teaching that we are to wait 
f<jr them passively, or to give up our 
minds imthinkingly to their control. 

We must prepare ourselves for them by 
faithfulness to our own powers, by avail- 
ing ourselves of all means of culture within 
our reach ; and what is more, these illu- 
minations, if they come, are not distinct, 
complete, perfect views, but glimpses, 
suggestions, flashes, given us, like all no- 
tices and impressions from the outward 
world, to be thought upon, to be made 
subjects of patientfeflection, to be brought, 
by our own intellect and activity, into 
their true connection with ^1 our other 
thoughts. 

A great idea, without reflection, may 
dazzle and bewilder, may destroy the bal- 
ance and proportion of the mind, and im- 
pel to dangerous excess. It is to awaken 
the free, earnest exertion of our powers, 
to rouse us from passiveness to activity 
and life, that inward inspiration, and the 
teachings of outward nature, are accorded 
to the mind. — Selected, 



THE PROFUSION OF LIFE. 

BT BARON VON H17MB0IJ>T. 

WHEN the active spirit of man is direct- 
ed to the investigation of nature, or 
when in imagination he scans the 
vast fields of Organic creation, among the 
varied emotions excited in his mind, there 
is none more profound or vivid than that 
awakened by the imiversal profusion of life. 
Everywhere, evai near the ice-bound poles, 
the air resounds with the song of birds 
and the busy hum of insects. 

Not only the lower strata, in which the 
denser vapors float, but also the higher 
aind ethereal regions of the air, teem with 
animal life. Even the unassisted eye shows 
that life is diflused throughout the whole 
atmosphere; but the microscope reveals 
yet greater wonders. Wheel-animalcules 
are lifted by the winds from the evaporat- 
ing waters below. Motionlessi^ and to all 



appearance dead, they float on the breeze, 
until the dew bears them back to the 
nourishing earth, to assume new life and 
motion. 

The atmosphere contains countless germs 
of future formations ; eggs of insects, seeds 
of plants, which, by means of haiiy or 
feathery crowns, are borne forward on 
their long autumnal journey. Even the 
vivifying pollen, scattered abroad by the 
male blossoms, is carried by wmd- winged 
insects over sea and land, to the distant 
and solitary female plant. Thus, whereso- 
ever the naturalist turns his eye, life, or 
the germ of life, Ues spread before him. 

It is still undetermined where life is the 
most abundant ; whether on the earth, or 
in the fathomless depths of the ocean. In 
the ocean, gelatinous sea- worms, living and 
dead, shine like luminous stars, converting, 
by their phosphorescent light, the green 
surface of the ocean into one vast sheet of 
fire. But not alone the depths of ocean, 
the water, too, of our own swamps and 
marshes, conceal inmmierable worms of 
wonderful form. Thus are the most hid- 
den recesses of creation replete with life. 

Not only is animal Ufe distributed in 
great abundance throughout our globe, 
but the vegetable forms, which so thickly 
cover the earth, reveal to us a luxuriant 
world of life. But the verdant carpet 
which Flora spreads over the surface of 
the earth is not woven equally in all parts. 
It is most rich and full where the sun at- 
tains its greatest height, and thin and 
scanty near the torpid poles, where the 
quickly-recurring frosts too speedily blight 
the opening bud, or destroy the ripening 
fruit. 

Nature undergoes a periodic stagnation 
in the frigid zones, for fluidity is essential 
to life. Animals and plants, with few ex- 
ceptions, here remain many months buried 
in a winter sleep. Over a great portion 
of the earth, therefore, only those organic 
forms are capable of full development 
which have the property of resistmg any 
considerable abstraction of heat. But the 
nearer we approach the tropics, the greater 
the increase in variety of structure, grace 
of form, and mixture of colors, and vigor 
of organic life. ***** 

The character of certain portions of the 
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earth's surface appears to affect the nature 
of the human race, and also its mental 
culture. Although the dawn of mental 
culture can not have been determined 
solely by physical influences, yet climate 
has, to a great extent, influenced its direc- 
tion, as well as the character of nations, 
and the degree of gloom or cheerfulness 
in the dispositions of men. 

How powerfully did the skies of Greece 
act on its inhabitants ! Was it not among 
the nations who settled in the beautiful 
and happy region between the Euphrates, 
the Halys, and the JSgean Sea, that so- 
cial polish and gentle feelings were first 
awakened? And was it not from these 
genial climes that our forefathers, when 
religious enthusiasm had suddenly opened 
to them the Holy Lands of the East, 
brought back to Europe, then relapsing into 
barbarism, the gentler seeds of civilization ? 

The poetical works of the Greeks, and 
the ruder songs of the primitive northern 
races, owe much of their peculiar char- 
acter to the forms of plants and animals, 
to the mountain-valleys in which their po- 
ets dwelt, and to the air which surrounded 
them. 

To revert to more familiar objects, who 
is it that does not feel himself differently 
affected beneath the embowering shade of 
the beechen grove, or on hills crowned 
with a few scattered pines, or in the flow- 
ering meadow where the breeze murmurs 
through the trembling foliage of the 
birch ? A feeling of melancholy, or sol- 
emnity, or of light, buoyant animation, is 
in turn awakened by the contemplation of 
our native trees. 

This influence of the physical on the 
moral world, this mysterious reaction of 
the sensuous on the ideal, gives to the 
study of nature, when considered from a 
higher point of view, a peculiar charm, 
which has not hitherto been suflBciently 
recognized. 

However much the character of differ- 
ent regions of the earth may depend upon 
a combination of all these external phenom- 
ena, and however much the total impres- 
sion may be influenced by the outline of 
mountains and hills, the physiognomy of 
plants and animals, the azure of the sky, 
the form of the clouds, and the trans- 



parencv of the atmosphere, still it can not 
be demed that it is the vegetable covering 
of the earth's surface which chiefly con- 
duces to the effect. 

The animal organism is deficient in mass, 
while the mobility of its individual mem- 
bers, and often their dimmutiveness, re- 
move them from the sphere of our obser- 
vation. Vegetable forms, on the other 
hand, act on the imagination by their en- 
during magnitude, for here massive size is 
indicative of age, and in the vegetable 
kingdom alone are age and the manifesta- 
tion of an ever-renewed vigor Inked to- 
gether. — Views of Nature, 
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THE VALLEY OF DEATH. 

BT MISS ELIZABETH M. ROBERTB. 

The shadows, how gloomy, how chilling the breath ! 
How lonely the path through the valley of death ! 
There no bright roses bloom, no yoang violet springft 
Hie tired pilgrim faints, and the death angel sings r 
Youth, Beauty, and Hope, through the valley have 
gone- 
Pass on, pass on ! 



There youth with his high hope of glory and f 
All wearied with toil from the wilderness oame. 
His coueh by the moss-girdled streamlet I made, 
And his fainting head on my bosom I biid : 
Youth, Beauty, and Hope, through the valley have 
gone — 

Pass on, pass on ! 

Here Beauty's last lay fell unheard from her tongue. 
Here the dews of the vale on her damp tresses hung. 
And she turned from the earth her mournful eye. 
When daybreak awoke in the far-off sky : 
Youth, Beauty, and Hope, through the valley hav* 
gone- 
Pass on, pass on ! 

Here Hope's snowy wing the dark cypress has pressed. 
Here the misty night breeses have bathed her seft 

breast. 
With her pinions unfurled on the night-blowing blast. 
Through the portals of darkness undaunted she past : 
Youth, Beauty, and Hope, through the valley have 

gone — 

Pass on, pass on ! 

The shadows, how gloomy, how chilling the breath ! 
How lonely the path through the valley of death ! 
The light, how immortal ! the angels, how fond ! 
How endless the spring-time of glory beyond ! 
Youth, Beauty, and Hope, through the valley have 

gone- 
Pass on, pMM on t 
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DE WITT CLINTOlf. 



DE Witt Clinton, the third son of Gen 
James Clinton, was born, March 2d, • 
1769, in Little Britain, Orange Coun- 
ty, N. Y. His education was commenced 
At a common school in his native town, 
and afterward continued at an academy 
at Kingston, N. Y. During the revolu- 
tionary war that was the only academy in 
the state, and thither resoi-ted such young 
men as were desirous of obtaining a classi- 
cal education. 

In the spring of 1784 he entered the 
junior class of Columbia College, New 
York. While in this institution, he com- 
menced the practice of reading with his 
pen in his, hand, and continued this course 



to the close of his life. This practice 
served to store his mind with facts and 
principles, which prepared him to meet 
the exigencies of Itfe in all the varied sta- 
tions which he was called to fill. 

He was graduated in 1786, at the head 
of his class, and soon after commenced tha 
study of law with Samuel Jones, an emi- 
nent lawyer in New York city. 

When the Constitution of the United 
States was adopted by the State of New 
York, De Witt Clinton was but nineteen 
years of age, and " even then he was com- 
manding in person, and dignitied in man- 
ners." Of the proceedings of that body of 
men who formed the convention for adopt- 
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ing this constitution, our subject was a 
close observer, and communicated the sub- 
stance of the speeches, with his own ii;;^- 
pressions and opinions, through the col- 
unms of a paper then published. 

At the age of twenty, he became the 
priyate secretary pf his uncle. Governor 
George Clmton, the first governor of the 
State of New York after the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States. 
This station he held for six years, and was 
actively engaged in the political controver- 
sies of the times. 

In 1 802, then only thirty-three years of 
age, he was elected to the Senate of the 
Imted States. Here his talents first 
found an ample field of action. The style 
of his oratory may be mferred from the 
following remarks of Gouvemeur Morris, 
also a member of the United States Sen- 
ate, from the State of New York, when 
alluding to a speech just made by De Witt 
Clinton : 

" I will not pretend, like my honorable 
colleague, to- describe to you the waste, 
the ravages, and the horrors of war; I 
have not the same harmonious periods, 
nor the same musical tones ; neither shall 
I boast of Christian charity, nor attempt 
to display that ingenuous glow of benevo- 
lence, so decorous to the cheek of youth, 
which gave a vivid tint to, every sentence 
he uttered, and was, if possible, as im- 
j)ressive as his eloquence." 

In 1803, Mr. Clinton was chosen Mayor 
of the City of New York, which office he 
continued to hold, with the exception of 
one or two years, till 1815. In 1811, he 
was elected Lieutenant-Governor of New 
York. In 181 Y, he was elected governor, 
and re-elected m 1820. Again, in 1824, 
he was re-chosen governor of his native 
state, and continued to hold the office till 
his death, in 1828. 

It is to the perseverance and energy of 
De Witt Clinton that the Empire State is 
mainly indebted for the Erie Canal. On 
the subject of connecting the waters of 
the lakes with the Hudson and the ocean, 
he was the master spirit. His mind di- 
rected, and his hand guided, its proceed- 
ings. The Erie Canal Bill passed the 
New York Legislature April .16, 181Y, 
and the work was commenced on the 4th 



of July of the same year. In October, 
1825, the Erie Canal was completed, and 
Governor Clinton passed in triumph from 
Lake Erie to the Hudson, amid the roar 
of cannon, the waving of banners, and 
manifestations of general joy. 

This great event was announced, from 
Bu£falo, on Lake Erie, to New York, by a 
line of cannon, stationed at such distances 
that their firing could easily be heard from 
one position to the next. The joyful news 
was sent along this telemph of cannon to 
New York, and returned to BuflFalo again, 
in one hour and thirty minutes. 

De Witt Clinton proceeded to Sandy 
Hook, and there celebrated the com- 
mingling of the waters of Lake Erie with 
the ocean with appropriate ceremonies. 
This was a proud day for Clinton and his 
native state. The Erie was the first canal 
of any considerable length and importance 
in the United States. It is 863 miles long, 
and was eight years in the process of con- 
struction. 

Notwithstanding the general favor with 
which the principal acts of De Witt Clin- 
ton's life are now looked upon, he had 
many bitter pohtical enemies. At one 
period this animosity was carried to such 
an extreme, that he was removed from the 
office of Canal Commissioner by the State 
Legislature. When the resolution for this 
purpose came into the Assembly, Mr. 
Cunningham, then a member of that body, 
made the following remarks in a speech : 

"When the contemptible party strifes 
of the present day shall have passed by, 
and the political bargainers and jugglers 
who now hang around this capital for sub- 
sistence shall be overwhehned and forgot- 
ten in their own insignificance ; when the 
gentle breeze shall pass over the tomb of 
that great man, canying with it the just 
tribute of honor and praise which is now 
withheld, the pen of the future historian, 
in better days and better times, will do him 
justice, and erect to his memory a proud 
monument of fame, as imperishable as the 
splendid works which owe their origin to 
his genius and perseverance." 

De Witt Clinton died suddenly on the 
11th of February, 1828. He had been in 
attendance during the day in the Execu- 
tive Chamber, had returned home to din- 
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ner, and afterward entered his study and 
wrote several letters. While there, con- 
rersing with two of his sons, he complained 
of a stricture across his hreast, and almost 
immediately expired. 

" No man ever did as much for, or re- 
ceived so largely the confidence and honors 
of the people of the State of New York, 
as De Witt Clinton. His successful efforts 
in internal improvement gave an impetus 
to business throughout the country ; gave 
birth to western prosperity ; changed howl- 
ing forests into a garden ; opened an em- 
pire to civilization, whose infant strength 
foreshadows results before unknown in 
the history of mankind.'' 

Unlike the victories of the warrior 
whose chaplet drips with gore, were Clin- 
ton's bloodless triumphs. The price of 
their purchase contained no orphan's tear, 
nor widow's sigh. " His was, indeed, the 
triumph of art over nature, of civilization 
over barbarism, making the desolate wil- 
derness vocal with the hum of peaceful in- 
dustry, and planting homes for happy mill- 
ions where the deer disported, and the 
hungry wolf prowled for his prey." 
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WHY FISH CAS NOT UVE OUT OF 
WATEL 

GRANDFATHER WhITKHKAD, iu his LCC- 
tures for the Young, has Bsid much 
that is very interesting even to those 
who no longer call themselves children. 
In the following lecture he explains how 
fishes breathe, and why they can not live 
out of water : 

Perhaps you will think it odd that any 
one should inquire why fishes die when 
they are taken out of the fluid in which 
they have hitherto lived ; but this inquiry 
is one which will be useful to us, if, in 
seeking for the answer, we are led to a 
better acquaintance with any of God's 
wonderful works. 

George admits he is somewhat puzzled ; 
but Catharine, and Sarah Ann, and Joseph, 
have given a ready answer ; but the readi- 
est reply is often the most erroneous, and 
hasty conclusions are seldom in accord- 
ance with truth. And so it is in this in- 



stance. George says he does not know, 
and is determined to inquire further ; while 
some of the rest of my young audience, 
Hlte many older heads, having got hold of 
a plausible answer, are satisfied with it, 
and examine the matter no more. 

Catharine and her party say that the 
fish dies for want of water, and they 
laugh at their grandfather for expressing 
an opinion that it dies for want of air. 
" Grandpapa must be joking," say they ; 
" because a fish has more air than it ever 
had when it is taken out of the water, so 
it can't die for want of breath." 

In one of my earliest lectures I told you 
the story of a boy who caught a little min- 
now, and put it into a bottle, in which it 
lived very comfortably for a short time ; 
but that one day its young keeper corked 
the bottle for awhile, upon which the lit- 
tle fish quickly died. It has been observ- 
ed, moreover, that if the mouth of the 
globe in which gold fishes are confined is 
covered with varnished silk, and the sur- 
face of the water thus excluded from the 
air, that the fish soon manifest signs of 
uneasiness, and shortly afterward die. 

It is related that some wicked men once 
stole a large quantity of oil from a gentle- , 
man's warehouse, and hid the barrels, in 
which the liquid was contained, by sinking 
them in some fish-ponds in the vicinity. 
The oil escaped, and, floating, spread itself 
in a thin layer over the surface of the ^ 
pond, and, in a few hours afterward, a 
large number of the fish were found to be 
dead. The oil excluded the air from the 
surface of the pond, and the fish were suf- 
focated, just as was the minnow in the 
boy's bottle; they died for want of air. 

But some of you reiterate the objection, 
that if fishes required air, they ^ould live 
best where they had the most, namely, 
when taken out of the water. If you 
will give me your attention for a few min- 
utes, I will endeavor to explain to you 
how it is that the breathing apparatus of 
the fish, though exquisitely adapted to act 
upon the air contained in water, becomes 
inefficient when exposed to dry lur. 

Fishes breathe by then* gills — those cu- 
rious, bright-red fringes, which lie under 
the plates on each side of their head. 
These organs correspond to our lungs, and 
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decompose the air exposed to them in the 
current of water taken in at the mouth, 
and pushed back through the openings of 
the side of the neck. 

If you watch the ffold-fish in the globe 
yonder, you will find that they are con- 
stantly opening and shutting their mouths, 
in fact, breathmg. While the water con- 
taining air is thus driven past and between 
the blood-vessels of the gills, the blood is 
forced into these organs by the action of 
the heart, which is constructed upon the 
most perfect form of a force-pump. 

The gills, or lungs of fishes, are formed 
of an immense number of small blood- 
vessels, or capillaries, arranged in loops, 
like fringe, and covered with a thin and 
transparent membrane, resembling gold- 
beater's skin. This membrane loses its 
transparency when it becomes dry, and, in 
drying, contracts, and thus impedes the 
circulation of the blood through the ves- 
sels. Moreover, the blood, in its passage 
through the gills, when the fish is out of 
water, dries up, and becomes thickened, 
and unfit to circulate. You will now see 
how it is that these organs become unable 
to abstract oxygen from the air, and how 
it happens that the fish can no longer 
breathe. It dies from suffocation, or want 
of air. . 

The power of living out of the water, 
nevertheless, in different species, is trace- 
able to the peculiar requirements of the 
animal in its " native element." The fishes 
which are in the habit of swimming near 
the surface of the water, require and con- 
sume much more oxygen, and hence die 
almost immediately when taken out of the 
water ; on the other hand, those fish 
which live near the bottom of the water, 
or in the mud, have a comparatively small 
requirement for oxygen, and sustain life 
for a long while after they are caught. 

The proverb, " Dead as a herring," has 
probably arisen from the suddenness of 
the death of that fish upon its removal 
from the water. Mr. Yarrell states, that 
perch (a ^common fresh- water species) has 
an extraordinary power of retaining life ; 
and that these fish are " constantly ex- 
hibited in the markets of European coun- 
tries, and if not sold, are taken back to 
the ponds from which they were removed 



in the morning, to be re-produced another ' 
day." 

A rare little fish, known by the name 
of the Anglesea Morris, has been known 
to live after having been carried in brown 
paper in a gentleman's pocket for three 
hours. The carp, a common resident in 
the ponds of the west of England, is also 
singularly tenacious of hfe, as might be an- 
ticipated from its ground-haunting habits. 

When a boy, I was present on an occa- 
sion when the water was "let oflF" from a 
large fish-pond, in which were a great num- 
ber of this mud-loving fish, and about fifty 
of the smaller fry were given to me. They 
were pacted in a basket with damp straw, 
canied a distance of more than ten miles, 
and after being out of water for nearly 
three hours, on a fine warm day, were 
found to be alive at the end of their jour- 
ney. They were turned into a small pond, 
when five or six only, out of the whole 
niunber, were discovered to be unable to 
resume their ordinary activity. 

The class of animals called Fishes are, 
for the most part, oviparous. This term 
is derived from two words, meaning 
" ®SS»" *"^^ " to be bom ;" it signifies that 
the young are produced from eggs. Al- 
most eveiy person has seen the roe of the 
common herring. This is a mass of eggs, 
and would take you a very long time to 
coimt its contents. In a common perch, 
weighing half a pound, the number of eggs 
was discovered to be no less than two 
hundred and eighty thousand I In a mod- 
erate-sized cod fish, it is estimated that 
the number is usually several thousands 
of thousands ! 

These arrangements for the reproduc- 
tion of the species prove how necessary 
these animals are, for such a provision for 
their multiplication would not have been 
made unless they fulfilled some important 
part in the great system of nature. What 
that part, or what the purpose of the 
Creator in so carefully guarding against 
their extinction, may be, has not yet been 
discovered, and must be left for the en- 
lightenment of future time to determine. 

In the meanwhile, let us learn patiently 
to use such light as may be given to us, 
assured that the most significant portions 
of the great balm of nature are necessary 
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and important parts of a grand scheme 
which ministers to our benefit and joy. 
Yet let US not arrogate to ourselves the 
sole rights to happiness in this beautiful 
scene, but remember, that the lowliest 
liTing thing has, in its sphere, a happiness 
•£ its own, that we have no right, in mere 
sport, to destroy. 



THE FADING FLOWER. 

BT J. H. HANAFOBD. 

I'tb seen a flower, a lovely flower, 

"With petals white and Mr; 
Tve seen, as morn's first rays appear, 

The dew-drops glistening there. 

Ab softly breathes the zephyr mild, 
Cer mead and smiling plain, 

Tve seen the leaflets sweetly wave 
To weleome mom's glad train. 

Far, &r aroimd its odors sweet 

On wafting breezses stray, 
And, smiling, look so sweetly up, 

To sip each welcome ray. 

Tet, ah t how soon the northern climes 
Send forth a chilling breath I 

How soon the hoary frosts appear. 
Enshrouding all in death I 

Each tendril's twining, faithful grasp 

Is rudely severed now ; 
The waving branch and flowing leaf 

In somber sadness bow. 

The tiny stem, now drooping low, 

Its stricken blossoms s&ed ; 
The opening bud, so early sered. 

Its lowly bed o'erspreadsi 



Kot so when Death's cold grasp is felt; 

And kindly ties are riven ; 
Kot BO when earthly germs expire, 

And bloom anew in heaven. 



MATERNAL INFLUENCE. 

DURING a lecture on Popular Education, 
receiitly delivered. Governor Briggs 
related the following impressive inci- 
dent: 

"Twelve or fifteen years ago, I left 
Washington three or four weeks during 
the spring. While at home, I possessed 
myself of the letters of Mr. Adams' mother, 
and read them with exceeding interest. I 
remember an expression' in one of the let- 
ters addressed to her son, while yet a boy 
twelve years of age, in Europe : says she, 
' I would rather see you laid in your grave 
than that you should grow up a profane 
and graceless boy.' 

" After returning to Washington, I went 
over to Mr. Adams' seat one day, and 
sud to him, ' Mr. Adams, I have found 
out who made you !* 

" ' What do you mean ?' said he. 

"I replied, «I have been reading the 
letters of your mother !' If I had spoken 
that dear name to some little boy who had 
been for weeks away from his dear mother, 
his eye could not have flashed more 
brightly, or his face glowed more quickly, 
than did the eye and face of that venera- 
ble old man when I pronounced the name 
of his mother. He started up, in his pecu- 
liar manner, and emphatically said, 

" * Yes ! Mr. Briggs, all that is good in 
me I owe to my mother.' 

" Oh, what a testimony was that from 
this venerable man to his mother, who 
had in his remembrance all the scenes of 
his manhood ! ' All that is good in me I 
owe to my mother !' Mothers ! think of 
this when your bright-eyed little boy is 
about you ! Mothers make the first im- 
pressions upon their children, and those 
impressions will be the last to be ef- 
faced." 



" Thb education of our children is never 
out of my mind. Train them to vir- 
tue, habituate them to industry, activity, 
and spirit. Make them consider e^ery vice 
as shameful and unmanly. Fire them with 
ambition to be useful. Make them disdain 
to be destitute of any useful knowledge." 
— John Adams to his Wife, 
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ARKANSAS. 



THE Arms of Arkansas, as represented 
on the seal of the state, consist of a 
shield, the base of which is occupied 
by a blue field, on which is a white star, 
representing the state. The middle por- 
tion is occupied by a bee-hive, the emblem 
of industry, and a plow, representing agri- 
culture ; while the upper part contains a 
western steamboat, the representative of 
the commerce of the state. 

The crest is the goddess of Liberty/, 
holding in one hand her wand and cap, 
and a wreath of laurel ia the other, while 
she is surrounded by a constellation of 
stars, representing the states of the Union. 
The supporters of the escutcheon are two 
eagles, each standing on a cornucopia filled 
with fruits and flowers. 

The motto of the state is JRegnant Pop- 
uli—"The People Rule." Around the 
border of the seal are the words, Seal of 
THE State of Arkansas. This state re- 
ceived its name from the great river which 
runs through it. 

Arkansas is one of the Western States. 
It is bounded north by Mfesouri, east by 
the Missis^ppi river, which separates it 



from Tennessee and Mississippi, south by 
Louisiana, and west by the Indian Terri- 
tory. Its length from east to west is about 
260 miles, and its width 240 miles. The 
state contains 54,500 square miles, and^is 
divided into forty-eight counties. The pop- 
ulation is 195,000. Little Rock, the ca{H- 
tal, is situated on an elevated, rocky bluflf, 
on the bank of the Arkansas river, one 
hundred and fifty feet above its level, and 
one hundred and twenty miles from its 
mouth. Its population is about 5,000. 

The State of Arkansas was settled at 
Arkansas, in 1685, by the French. This 
is the oldest settlement west of the Mis- 
sissippi river. This state was originally 
a part of the Louisiana purchase. It was 
made a separate territory in 1819. In 
1 836 it formed a constitution, and was ad- 
mitted into the Union as an independent 
state. 

The surface of the state is extremely 
diversified, and the soil of very unequal 
quahty. On the margin of the rivera, 
with which the state is abundantly water- 
ed, the soil is fertilie, but back of this it k 
generally poor. Praines are abundant. 
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and of immense extent. The eastern part 
of the state, bordering on the large rivers, 
is low and swampy, and usually has a 
heavy growth of timber. In the western 
parts, the Ozark mountains, rising some- 
times to the height of 2,000 feet, extend 
into the northern part of the state from 
Missouri. 

Cotton and feidian com are the staple 
productions, but wheat, rice, tobacco, po- 
tatoes, hemp, and flax, are also raised. 
The country is well adapted to raising cat- 
tle. Wild animals, such as the buffalo, 
deer, elk, otter, beaver, wolf, bear, <fec., 
are abundant. The mineral productions 
of this region are bituminous coal, salt, and 
grranite. 

The internal improvements of this state 
consisl only in post-roads, and some im- 
provements made in navigable rivers. 
There are neither canals, railroads, nor 
telegraphs, in the State of Arkansas. It 
has no direct foreign commerce. The 
business is principally transacted through 
New Orleans. 

There are no colleges in the state, and 
only softie ten or fifteen academies, and 
about 150 common schools. But Con- 
gress has granted large tracts of land 
there for the support of schools, and the 
State Legislature has liberally seconded 
the bounty. It is now hoped that the 
time is not far distant when the people 
will enjoy liberal means for education. 

Near the center of the state there are 
numerous hot springs, the temperature of 
which vary from 110 to 150 degrees. 
They are about fifty in number, and empty 
into a small stream which forms one of the 
branches of the Wachita river. They are 
frequented by invalids, especially those 
afflicted with chronic rheumatism, scrof- 
. ula, gout, or cutaneous affections. The 
chalybeate springs are three miles north- 
east of the hot springs. The water of 
these is cold, and impregnated with iron. 
The sulphur springs are thirty miles from 
the hot springs. These have been known 
only a short time. 

llie elections are held on the first Mon- 
day in August. The governor is chosen 
by the people for a tenn of four years, 
but can hold the office only eight years in 
twelve. His salary is $2»000. The legis- 



lature meets once in two years, on the first 
Monday in November. Every white male 
citizen of the United States, who has re- 
sided in the state six months, is entitled to 
vote. 

TRUTH. 

BY WM. R. PRINCE. 

[The following original declunatlon waa deliyered bj 
its author at the olosing exercises of the Flashing Inati- 
tnte, for the term ending June 5, 1851.] 

Truth ! what apology can he present, 
who now with feeble hand would 
fain essay to touch thy strings of 
heavenly harmony, that their vibrations 
may wake the cords responding in each 
human heart — those* cords which neither 
loss of pristine innocence nor sin*s destroy- 
ing curse were able to untune ? 

What can he plead, when the loftiest 
intellects that ever illumined our world 
with momentary radiance, by thee con- 
ferred, have found themselves baffled in 
every attempt to compass thine eternal 
self? When those whose names were 
never bom to die have shrunk from the 
task of depicting thee, as from a duty more 
befitting spirits infinite than the sin-fettered 
mind of man, small indeed must be the in- 
dulgence such as myself would claim. 

What one of the thousand modes in 
which Truth manifests itself shall I select ? 
Every form that it assumes is worthy of 
being made the subject for a volume. 
'Tis the honor of the gentleman, the glory 
of the moralist, the insignia of the Chris- 
tian, the white robe of the saint, the pow- 
er of the archangel, the brightest gem in 
the tiara of divmity. But from this bril- 
liant array of subjects, I turn away to hold 
it up for your contemplation as a heaven- 
born principle implanted in the human 
breast, ^ich ever influences its possessor 
to attain to truth in all things. 

Truth is an attribute of primeval inno- 
cence, which seems to have escaped the 
blight that curses, self-entailed, have cast 
on all things heavenly here below. It is 
a godlike attribute, a ray of light divine ; 
the parting tear of banished innocence 
dropped into the human soul, to mark 
the spot wh^re once her shrine had 
stood — 
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" A shooting star of blessed light 
Dropped upon the world's midnight ; 
A drop of sweety where all beside 
Is bitterest gall in life's dull tide.'' 

O glorious principle ! what wonder 
that minds hallowed by thy influence have 
ever bowed willing votaries at thy shrine, 
and thence have drawn their sweetest cups 
of earthly bliss ! — ^have found in thy pur- 
suit 

" A perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 
Where no erade surfeit reigns." 

Who, in view of the attractions pre- 
sented by this ideal of all that is pure and 
worthy of man's noblest aspirations, would 
not engage in her pursuit ? What allure- 
ments does she not hold out to those who 
have aims higher than the mercenary 
views of life ? 

" Art thou an aspirant for fame f 
And wilt thou sit among the ruins 
With all words of cheer unspoken, 
TiU ihe silver cord is loosed f — 
Till the golden bowl is broken f 
life has import more inspiring 
Than the fancies of thy youth. 
It has hopes as high as heaven, 
It has lalK>r, it has Truth." 

Go count the immortal ones of earth, 
whose claims to fame are undisputed, 
whose glory is imstained by blood. Lo, a 
fair array of the votaries, aye, and of the 
martyrs, too, of Truth ! 

See yonder youthful aspirant ! With a 
mind unbiased by the philosophy of the 
times, but convinced of the mconsistency 
and error which pervaded it, he enlisted 
in the cause of Truth, and, breaking away 
from all the bonds of custom and usage 
which then fettered the minds of his coim- 
trymen, with one stroke of the sword of 
Truth dashes forever from the heavens the 
crystal spheres of Eudoxus, the cycles and 
epicycles of Ptolemy. Truth triumphed, 
and the name of Copernicus is written on 
the stars. 

Turn now to the "Legislator of the 
skies," who exclaimed in the ecstacy of his 
joy, when the labor of seventeen long 
years was at length crowned with success, 
" I will indulge my sacred fury, I will re- 
joice that I have robbed of their lore the 
temples of Egyptian idolatry, to build up 
a temple for my God,^ar from the shrines 



of Egypt. ♦ ♦ ♦ The die is cast, the 
book is written, to be read now or by pos- 
terity, I care not which. It may well wail, 
a century for a reader, since God has 
waited six thousand years for an observer." 
Again Truth had triumphed, God was vin- 
dicated, an<t Kepler is a deathless name. 

Vain would it be in me to attempt an 
eulogy on him who " grasped the golden key 
that unlocked the universe, and reared to 
Newton's name a moument more lastiz^ 
than brass, and a pyramid more lofty thaM 
the princely state." 

One more example and I have done. 
No European landscape furnishes the scene 
for this last proud triumph ; it is laid amid 
the hills of young America. Threatening 
clouds enshroud the sky, and heaven's ar- 
tillery flashes and rolls across its wide ex- 
panse. Why does yon pedestrian, accom- 
panied by his son, quit, at an hour like 
this, the shelter of his home, to seek the 
open fields ? Unheard of audacity ! He 
goes forth with no less a purpose than to 
play with the fires of heaven. He raises 
the connectii^ link between the earth and 
clouds : Truth flashes from the string, and 
Franklin is immortal. 

Truth, however, is far from limiting her 
gifts to earthly glory and enjoyment. 

" Her eyes look heavenward, for from heaven 
she came." 

And he who walks her pleasant paths, 
when met by the destroyer's rod, falls not 

" A sun-bent eagle, stricken from its high soai 
ing down," 

but 

"Like a spirit more blest than the planets 
even*, 
He mounts to his Eenith, then melts att 
heaven." 



The Chinese have an axiom, and a 
beautiful truism it is, too, that when one 
person is idle a single day, without just 
cause or necessity, some one must suffer 
by it. 

It is remarkable, that of all knowledge, 
the most important, the knowledge of our- 
selves, is the most universally neglected. 
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NEW RlTES OF POSTAGE. 



BATBS OP LETTER POSTAOE BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA AFTER THE SOth JUNE, 1851. 

U i iMt i. 

«§ sl Sgg la 

(£« (S E-t'^c >. 

waanPiaPAXD: Cts. Cto. Cu. Cte. 
W Mghinc i onnoe or under, 

beuagthe single rate - - 3 6 10 15 

Over i oz. »ad not orer 1 oz. 6 13 20 30 

OTerlo«.and not over lioz. 9 18 30 45 

OTerUoz.andnotover2oz. 12 »4 40 60 

OT«r2oz.andnotoTer2ioz. 15 30 50 75 

WBBN unpbepaid: 
Weighing i ounce or nnder, 

. bemg the single rate - - 5 10 10 15 

i[H»r * 02. and not over 1 oz. 10 20 20 30 

Overloz. and not oyer lioz. 15 30 30 45 

OTerlioz.andnotoyer2oz. 20 40 40" 60 

, OT«r2oz.andnotoTer2ioz. 25 GO 50 75 

KeMARKS REFERRINa TO THE ABOVE TaBLE.— For 

erery single letter in manosoript, or paper of any 
Idnd upon which information shall be asked or com- 
Mnnioated in writing, or by marks or signs sent by 
Hail, the rates mentioned in this table shall be 
charged; and for erery additional half ounce or 
^^tion of an ounce above the weight named in this 
table, an additional single rate is to be charged. 

Directions. — Ist. Every letter or parcel, not ex- 
oeeding half an ounce in weight, shall be deemed a 
aingle letter or rate. 

2. All drop letters, or letters placed in any Post 
Office, not for transmission, but for delivery only, 
shall be charged with postige at the rate of one cent 
each. 

NEWSPAPER POSTAOE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

Newspaper rates, per quarter, when sent from office 
of publication to bona fide subscribers : 

88 So- la ^ U i 

fS -il p p gl § 

a? SI H If li *- 

u ^ bS !So tio bo a 

&t |« |8 |« |8 I 

Cts. Cts. Cte. Cts. Cts. Cts. 

Daily 25 50 75 100 125 150 

Tri-weekly- - - - 15 30 45 60 75 90 

8emi-weekl7 - - • 10 20 30 40 50 60 

Weekly 6 10 15 20 25 30 

Semi-monthly- - - 21 4 7i 10 12i 15 

Monthly U 2i 3| 5 6| 7i 

Remarks referrino to the above Table. — 
From and after the 90th of June, for each newspa- 
per, not exceeding three ounces in weight, the an- 
BMced rates per quarter are to be paid quarterly in 
advance. These rates only apply where the paper is 
sent from the office of publication to actual and bona 
fide subscribers. 

Directions referring to the above Table.— 
lAt. Weekly papers only, when sent as above stated, 
are to be delivered free in the county where they 



are published, and this, although conveyed in the 
mail over 60 miles. 

2d. Newspapers, containing not over SOO square 
inches, are to be charged one-quarter the above rates. 

3d. Publishers of newspapers, periodicals, and 
magazines, are allowed to exchange, free of post- 
age, one copy of each number only, and this privi- 
lege extends to papers published in Canada. 

4th. The weight of newspapers must be taken or 
determined when they are in a dry state. 

6th. Payment in advance does not entitle the party 
paying any deduction from the above rates. 

postage on TRANSIENT PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
- PAICPHLETS, BOOKS, ETC. 

Rates of Postage upon all transient Newspapers, 
and every other description of Printed Matter^ 
except Newspapers and Periodicals published at 
intervals not exceeding three months, and sent 
from the office of publication to bona fide sub- 
scribers. 






Weighing 1 onnce or 

nnder - - - ^ - 
Over 1 ottnce and not 

over 2 oances - - • 
Oyer 2 ounces and not 

oyer 3 ounces - - - 
Oyer 3 ounces and not 

over 4 ounces - - - 
Oyer 4 ounces and not 

oyer 5 -ounces - - - 
Oyer 5 ounces and not 

oyer 6 ounces - - - 
Oyer 6 ounces and not 

over 7 ounces - - - 
Oyer 7 ounces and not 

oyer 8 ounces - - - 



I? 

Cts. 
1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 
7 

8 



^l 
b ® . 



I I • 



Cts. 
2 



8 
10 
12 
14 
16 



Cts. 
3 

6 

9 
12 
15 

18 
21 
24 



s§ 

r 

o 

Cts. 
4 

8 

19 

16 



24 

28 



a 



Cte. 
5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 
35 
40 



NoTB. — For each additional ounce, or fractional part of 
an ounce, beyond the eight oances embraced in this table, 
an additional rate must £« charged. 

Directions.— 1. On every transient newspaper, 
unsealed circular, handbill, engraving,- pamphlet, 
periodical, magazine, book, and every other descrip- 
tion of printed matter, the above rates must in all 
cases be prepaid according to the weight. 

2. Whenever any printed matter on which the 
postage is required to be prepaid shaU, through the 
inattention of Postmasters, or otherwise, be sent 
without prepayment, the same shall be charged with 
double the above rates. 

3. Bound books and parcels of printed matter, not 
weighing over 32 ounces, shall be deemed mailable 
matter. 

Periodicals published at intervals, not exceeding 
three months, and sent from the office of publioation 
to actual and bona iide subscribers, are to be charged 
with one-half the rates mentioned in the last above 
table, and prepayment of a quarter's postage tbeveon 
n.»t in .Jl 0-0, be squired. 
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To pour th« fiperii Instraotion o'«r the mind, 

To brastha th' enlJTeiiing spirit, to fix 

The generont parpoie, and the noble thought. 



RAISING. COTTON. 



FEW of the many readers of The 
Student have ever thought of the 
various changes that have taken 
place in the material of v^hich it is 
composed. Nearly every boy and 
girl has read that paper is made of 
rags, and they know that the cloth, 
of whidi the rags are fragments, was 
made of cotton, but more than this, 
very many have never heard. 

We now purpose giving a brief 
description of the manner of raising 
ootton, to be followed in future num- 
bers, with the process of making it 
into cloth, and of the manufacture of 
paper, thus showing the various 
transformations the material which 
forms paper undergoes before it is 
clothed in thought, and made the 
medium of*communication to thou- 
sands. 

Cotton is one of the natural pro- 
ductions of the earth. It grows spon- 
taneously in Asia, Africa, and in 
many of the numerous islands with 
'Which the oceans are dotted. We 
generally speak of it as a production 
of the Torrid Zone ; but although it 
will not grow in cold climates, the 
Ibest in this country is found in the 
southern parts of the North Temper- 
ate Zone. 

When ootton is cultivated it is 
raised from seed. The seeds are 
planted about the middle of March, 
in drills or rows, four feet apart. 



The stalks are thinned out, and left 
about a foot from each other. When 
the plant first comes up it resembles 
buckwheat in appearance, but soon 
begins to branch out. The usual 
height is from four to five feet, but 
in rich soil it sometimes grows six or 
eight feet high. 

The blossom, in shape, is some- 
what like the flower found in our 
gardens called four o'clock. It lasts 
but three days. The first day it 
is white, the next day it is red, and 
on the third day it changes to purple, 
and then falls off. Thus, the age of 
the blossom is readily ascertained by 
its color. 

The pod, or ball, is somewhat like 
our milkweed pods ; and when it is 
mature, like those, it bursts, and ex- 
poses the cotton. The pods begin to 
burst in July, and from that time un- 
til the plant is killed by frost, or has 
become fully mature, buds, blossoms, 
balls, and ripe cotton, can be found 
upon the same stalk. 

When a field is ready for picking, 
it looks, at a little distance, almost 
as white as if covered with snow. 
The cotton is usually picked five or 
six times during the season, and the 
work is generally performed by ne- 
groes, as in the latitude where it is 
mostly raised the weather is too warm 
for white people to work comfortably. 

Cotton picking is a light and pleas- 
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ant labor, and a lively hand will 
gather from two hundred and fifty to 
^ree hundred pounds a day. 

The different names which are 
given to this production are usually 
derived from the location where it is 
raised. The finest quality that is 
grown in the United States is the 
Sea Island cotton, which is raised on 
the numerous islands off the shores 
of Georgia and the Carolinas. This 
is the best and longest staple, and is 
the most like silk, in fiber, of any that 
is raised. It is much sought by manu- 
facturers of thread and the finest cot- 
ton laces. 

There is much good cotton among 
the upland productions, although the 
staple is generally shorter than that 
of the Sea Island, and consequently 
does not make as good yarn. Those 
who are adepts in the matter gen- 
erally mix the staples of different 
lengths, thus making the yarn better 
than when made of cotton that is all 
of the same length. 

There is one variety which is but 
little raised ; it is of a yellowish 
color. This is woven into the fabric 
sold under the name of nankeen, and 
which is noted for its lasting color. 

After the cotton is gathered, before 
it is ready for market, it must be 
separated from the seeds. When this 
labor is performed by hand, it is a 
very slow work, as the cotton ad- 
heres to the seeds very closely. In 
four pounds of the crop, as it comes 
from the field, there is about three 
pounds of seeds and only one of cot- 
ton, and to separate them by hand is 
considered a day's work. 

This is so tedious an operation, 
that unless some method had been 
found to facilitate the process, the 
price at which cotton could be af- 
forded would have been much greater 
than now, and, consequently, its con- 
sumption in manufactures much less. 



Much ingenuity was used to in- 
vent some machine to expedite the 
work. The most simple, and proba* 
bly the first used, wag composed of 
two plain cylinders, revolving so near 
each other that the seeds could not 
pass between, while the cotton was 
drawn from them by friction, and 
worked through between the cylin- 
ders. 

The roller machine, or gin, as it is 
called, with fluted cylinders, was 
an improvement upon, and super- 
ceded the use of this plain one. This 
was brought into use about the time 
of the revolution. Although much 
better than any that preceded it, this 
could only clean about two and a 
half pounds an hour. 

About this time, Eli Whitney, a 
native of Massachusetts, but who 
was then residing in Greorgia, seeing 
the wants of the people, turned his 
attention to making improvements 
in this machine. The result of his 
labors was the gin now in use — a 
machine of incalculable benefit to the 
southern portion of our country, and, 
in fact, to the world at large. 

After the cotton is ginned, or clean- 
ed, it is put into bales of about three 
hundred pounds each, and pressed 
into the smallest possible compass 
for shipping. It is stated that the 
man is still living who sent the first 
bale of cotton from the United States 
to Liverpool. His agent wrote him 
word that he could not get an offer 
for it, and advised him not to ship 
any more. 

But this state of things did not 
last long. In 1791 another shipment 
was made, which was readily sold ;• 
and from that time the American 
planters turned their attention to its 
culture, and in 1850, the amount ex- 
ported was 2,090,000 bales, the value 
of which was about 107,000,000 of; 
dollars. — ^R. 
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I WILL TRY, 



rail little girls and boys would ex- 
olaim " I will try," when request- 
ed by their parents or teachers to 
do anything, instead of whining, '^ I 
don't want to do it," or, " I can't," 
as we have sometimes heard children 
say, they would be much happier. 

Did you ever think of this, my 
young friends ? And you can make 
others happy, too ; you can make 
your parents, and teachers, and play- 
mates, happier by your conduct. ! 
it is such a pleasant thing to be the 
means of giving happiness to any 
one, that I am sure you must love to 
engage in it. 

But, how can I do it? you may 
ask. It may be accomplished by 
trying. Read about Alice, and learn 
how she succeeded. The same motto 
which she used will also enable you 
to accomplish things that seem hardly 
possible at first. 

" I will try," was the motto of 
Alice Merton. When her teacher 
gave a difficult sum in arithmetic, 
and asked her if she could do it, she 
always said, " I will try." And she 
did try, and usually succeeded. 

One time her teacher gave all the 
scholars some verses to commit to 
memory. Some said, " 0, 1 can learn 
them easy enough ;" while others 
said, "0 dear, I shall never learn 
them." " Well, Alice, what do you 
think about it ?" " I will try," was 
the simple response. 

The next day they were called to 
recite. Those who were so confident 
in their own success failed, and the 
• rest did no better. At last it came 
to Alice. She repeated every verse 
without a single mistake. She re- 
ceived the approbation of her teacher, 
and the congratulation of her school- 
mates, who assured her they would 
adopt her motto. 



Now, Alice was by no means quick 
at learning ; but she applied herself 
closely, and became the best scholar 
in the school, and won, at the examin- 
ation, a medal, upon which was en- 
graved her favorite motto, ^< I will 
try." 

If all young persons, instead of be- 
coming discouraged at difficulties 
which constantly present themselves, 
would say, " I will trpy^^ they would 
generally overcome every obstacle. 



THE FARMER'S BOY. 

BT. F. D. GAOK. 

O, a jovial farmer's boy 111 be, 

As fresh as the bird'^ that siii^ ^ 
And carol my merry song of glee 

Among the flowers of spring. 
With a whoop " who hoy," to drire mj team, 

Before the rising snn. 
To slake their thirst in a silvery stream 

Shall be my morning's fan. 

To see the hungry porker fed. 

And hear him grunt his trh ftnlnt • 
To rouse the calves from their grassy bed. 

To shake their drowsy flanks ; 
To draw from the generous cow her store. 

With young hands strong and free. 
Till the brimming pail is running o'er 

With the foaming luxury ; 

To haste to the garden with hoe and seed 

While the dew is on the spray, 
To plant, to trim, to hoe and weed 

The morning hours away ; 
To raise the flowers for the honey bee. 

With their petals bright and fair — 
0, 1 love the budding flowers to see 

In my garden, here and there : 

Or away to the fields, with the reapers hie, 

And toil the livelong day, 
And think of the happy time when I 

Shall be a man as they, 
To plow, to harrow, to plant, to sow. 

The rich and fertile lands, 
To reap and bind, to pitch and mow, 

With strong and willing hands. 
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0^ I would not live in the crowded town, 

With its payements hard and gray, 
inUi its lengthened etreets of dusty brown, 

And its painted houses gay ; 
Where every boy his ball may bound 

Upon his neighbor's^dome, 
And every shout and every sound 

Disturbs some other's home. 

The squirrel that leaps firom limb to limb 

In the forest waving high, 
Or the lark that soars with his matin hymn 

Is not more free than J. 
Then give me the trade of a farmer boy, 

From dty trammels free. 

And m crack my whip, and cry " who hoy !" 

0« a farmer boy Til bel 

Selected. 



THE SPIDER. 

FEW insects fall more frequently 
under our observation than spi- 
ders. Whether we wander in 
the forests, ramble in the fields, or 
walk in the garden, this little crea- 
ture is before us, weaving its delicate 
web, or slyly watching for its prey. 
Early in the morning the labor of 
this industrious animal may be seen 
in the multitudes of silken net- works 
spread over the grass, on plant and 
shrub, and across the unfrequented 
path, all studded with dew-drop dia- 
monds. 

We are aware that spiders excite 
feelings of disgust, and sometimes of 
fear, in many persons ; but if ex- 
amined with a little attention, there 
will be found in their habits, and 
connected with them, much that is 
interesting, and which may well 
awaken our admiration, and even 
astonishment. Now, let us lay aside 
these antipathies, and observe the won- 
derful power and skillful workman- 
ship of this interesting little animal. 

Behold how he glides along the 
oeiling, or over the window-panes ! 
See him sending his web from tree 
to tree, high above our heads, or from 



bank to bank across the rapid stream ! 
Now watch the insect traveler, as he 
hastens over his cable bridge with 
speed and safety ! Next, turn aside 
for a while to see the skillful work- 
man spreading his wheel-like net. 
His own limbs are rule *and com- 
passes, to measure the distances of 
the spokes and circles. 




THE QABD^ SPIDER FOBMINO ITS WSB. 

When a suitable place has been 
selected, the outlines of the net, or 
web, are formed by fixing threads 
from leaf to sprig,, and encircling a 
considerable space. The outline is 
n^xt filled up by lines diverging like 
spokes to a wheel. To do this, the 
spider fastens a thread to some con- 
venient part of the outline, which it 
then traverses till it reaches the op- 
posite point to that where the thread 
was fastened. 

During this process, the thread, 
which is to be stretched across the 
space enclosed, is supported by one 
of the spider's hind feet, so as to pre- 
vent it from resting on the thread 
along which the spinner walks, and 
thus becoming glued to it. When 
this cross-thread has been made fast, 
the workman goes to the middle of 
it, where it fastens another, and car- 
ries it to the nearest part of the out- 
line, and secures it. 

From the same spot it now carries 
another thread to the outline, and 
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ih&a another, and so on, until twenty 
or thirty spokes are completed . Then, 
proceeding to the center, it forms a 
ring, which is fastened to each spoke. 
Outside of this is placed another ring, 
and these are encircled by others, 
each but a small space from the other, . 
but increasing in the interval as the 
circles approach the circumference. 

After finishing these circles, the 
spider returns to the center, and 
bites off the point at which all the 
spokes were united, so as to make 
their security depend on the circular 
threads alone, while it renders the 
net more elastic. In this central 
« position the insect often stations itself 
to watch for prey, but more com- 
monly it retires to a cell which it 
builds near the margin of the web, 
and there remains unobserved. 

The signal of a capture is commu- 
nicated to its retreat by the vibra- 
tions of the threads from the center 
of the net. When thus informed that 
any prey is taken, the spider rushes 
out of its hiding place, and secures 
its victim. 







A XAGNIFIXP YIEW OF THE 8PIMNER8 AND FIBSBS OF 
A fiPIDSa's THBSAD. 

The thread of the spider, like that 
of the silk- worm and other catterpil- 



lars, is formed from a glutinous se« 
cretion drawn out from the body of 
the insect. If a spider be minutely 
examined, several teats, or spinners, 
will be observed, each containing na* 
merous tubes, or openings. 

From each of these tubes an ex- 
tremely slender thread proceeds, 
which immediately unites with the 
other threads from the same spinner. 
Thus from each spinner there issues 
a compound thread, and these unite 
into one larger one, forming the 
thread of the spider's web. It is es- 
timated that there are one thousand 
of these openings, and that a single 
spider's thread is composed of a 
thousand fibers. 

How delicate must be the cordage 
of such a thread, and how perfect 
the instruments used in producing 
it ! And how susceptible of the finest 
touch must be the fingers which han- 
dle it ! Yet these are none other than 
the claws of the spider's feet. With 
these it guides and arranges the glu- 
tinous threads as they are drawn 
from the spinners. 




0LAW8 OF THE 8FIDEB. 

Spiders have eight legs ; seven of 
these have the lower side of the claws 
toothed. These enable the creature 
to take hold of any thread, to guide 
it, to pull it, to draw it out, or to as- 
certain what is caught in its net, 
and to suspend itself from its slender 
cord at pleasure. 

On the legs, and especially on the 
last three joints, movable spines, or 
spurs, may be observed. These can 
be raised or depressed at the will of 
the insect, and are probably used as 
a kind of fingers. 

The number of fibers which com- 
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pose a single thread contributes 
greatly to its strength. Rope-making 
is an imitation of the spider's thread. 
Suspension bridges, supported by a 
bundle of small wires, are also con- 
structed on the same principle. The 
ends of spider's threads are spread 
otit, and thus made to grasp more 
firmly the object to which it is at- 
tached. 




ENDS OF spider's THBEAD. 

The web of the spider is formed 
by a double series of spines which 
are on the first joint of one pair of 
feet. These spines are used like a 
carding apparatus in manufactories, 
the lower series combing the reeled 
web from the spinneret, and the up- 
per series disengaging the web from 
them. 

The threads, which serve only 
to form the web for a snare to catch 
its prey, are very fragile, and not as 
strong as those used to enclose, the 
eggs ; neither are they as strong as 
those which are stretched from one 
point to another as the highway of 
the insect. 

It is said, that when spiders be- 
come very old, and the fluid of which 
their web is composed is entirely 
dried up, so that they can not spin, 
they will go to the habitation of some 
young spider, taking possession of it.s 
web, and drive it away to weave an- 
other. 

Spiders are very attentive to their 
webs, and often clean the dust from 



them by shaking them with their 
feet. If it becomes partly destroyed, 
they patiently go at work to repair 
it. They are very industrious and 
persevering. An interesting anecdote 
is related in the history of Robert 
Bruce, who became one of the kings 
of Scotland, illustrating the perse« 
verance of this creature. 

He had been at the head of an 
army fighting against the English, 
and been six times completely 
conquered in battle. He had taken 
shelter in a rude hovel, almost dis- 
couraged, and as he lay on his rough 
couch, he saw a spider trying to ex- 
tend its web from one beam to an- • 
other. 

Six times it drew out its slender 
thread, and failed in its attempts. 
Still the patient creature was not dis- 
couraged ^ it tried the seventh time, 
and succeeded. 

"Well," exclaimed the warrior, 
" I have received a useful lesson from 
the spider. Perseverance will over- 
come difficulties. I will try again." 
He did try again, gained the vic- 
tory, and became the King of Scot- 
land. 

Let us, too, learn a lesson from 
the spider, and persevere in every 
good work. 



TO THE STUDENT. 

[The following salntatonr was sent us by a teaeber tmok 
Sussex County, N. J.] 

Thou messenger of knowledge deep, 
Still speed tl^ onward course 

Through valley and o'er mountain top, 
A rich, unfailing source. 

In every page, in every line, 
Some useful truth's portrayed ; 

Some for the old, some for the yoan^ 
In colors bright arrayed. 
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Hioa givest to the jouthfol hearty 
In music's page untold, 
\* Full many joys^ delightfu], aweet, 
Naught else could ere unfold. 

Pursue, pursue thy upward flighty 
Still helping youth t' obtain 

A treasure,, ever pleasant^ sure, 
When science' hill is gained. 




SIIfGING. 



BY MBS. L. N. FOWUEB. 



YJTHO hjLS not been delighted in 

yy " the merry, merry month of 

May," to be awakened from 

the slumbers of the night by the 

sweet warblers of the wood. 

" Birds are free, 
So are we, 
And we sing as happUy." 

The bird greets with his cheerful 
fiong, as if to woo us from our homes 
to enjoy the beauties of nature. I 
have thought that birds had a de- 
lightful home in the green leafy 
bough, and have felt that they appre- 
dated their privilege, and poured 
forth the joyousness of their souls in 
song. They appear to be happy all 
the day long ! they have an abund- 
ance^f pure air to breathe, and they 
can procure sufficient food for their 
young. 



It is a pleasant sight to watch them 
as they build their little nests, and 
bring bits of straw, mud, and wool, 
to make a soft pillow for their dear 
little young. I have often wished, 
when a very little child, that I was 
a bird, that I might roam all over 
the beautiful countries of the earth, 
and that " I had the wings of a dove, 
that I might fly away and be at 
rest." 

I think the bird must be a happy 
creature, and I can not imagine how 
any one can be so cruel as to rob a 
nest of its little eggs, or steal the 
young and tender birds, and thus 
cause that wailing note of the moth- 
er, instead of the song of gladness. I 
must tell you a story about the love 
and tenderness of the parent bird for 
its young. 

There was once a bird that built 
its nest in a tree, where she watched 
over her young birds. She observed 
a serpent creeping along on the 
ground to the tree. She began to 
cry loudly, and flew away, but came 
back very quickly, bringing in her 
mouth some ivy leaves, which she 
placed around the nest; she went 
backward and forward till she had 
filled the nest with these leaves. 

The snake ma da its way up the 
tree, but as it reached the nest, and 
put in its head, it immediately fell 
back to the ground, and soon expired. 
How the bird knew that this kind of 
leaf would poison this deadly ani- 
mal, or discovered where to obtain 
them, is a mystery; but such was 
the case. 

A mother could not have done 
more for her children than this bird 
did for her young. Children, never 
be cruel to birds ! Remember they 
are innocent,^ happy songsters, and 
that we ought not to destroy any of 
the melody which is in nature. 

~ have their song, as *' busily 
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they build their cells, and neatly 
spread their wax." They have a 
language, which is their music. I 
have thought that I would like to be 
a little bee, that I might repose in 
the bosom of some fragrant flower ; 
I would nestle in the embrace of the 
modest violet, as my home, and 
would " gather honey all the day 
from every opening flower." 

We should imagine that the bee 
had the sweetest disposition of all 
creatures, for Flora's garden is open 
for their rambling. There are no 
bars to impede their approach, but 
they can roam hither and thither as 
they please. 

All children can learn to sing if 
they commence in season. I do not 
«ay that all will have the sweet, mu- 
sical voice of the nightingale ; for 
«ome have, naturally, sweet, mild, 
and soft voices when they talk, while 
others speak in loud, strong, mascu- 
line tones. The same is true in re- 
gard to singing. But every one can 
sing in some degree, and thus breathe 
forth the feelings of the heart in 
8ong. 

In Germany every child is taught 
to use its voice while young. In their 
schools all join in singing, as a regular 
exercise, as much as they attend to 
the study of geography ; and in their 
diurches the singing is not confined 
to a choir, who sit apart from the 
others, perhaps in one corner of the 
house, but there is a vast tide of in- 
oense going forth to God from every 
heart which can give utterance to 
this language of the soul. 

Children, sing ! yes, sing with 
your whole hearts ! David sang be- 
fore the Lord, and it is meet that 
you should do the same ; and always 
when angry feelings^ rise in your 
breasts, curb and check them by 
ringing sweet and cheerful songs. — 
Phrenology for Schools and Families. 



UNCLE SIDNETS C01fVERSATMS.-No.VL 



ABOUT HEAT. 



GOOD MORNING, children ; what could 
induce you to make me a visit 
during such a hot day ? 

Henry, Well, uncle, it was too 
hot to study ; and as for play, I had 
rather not have any for a whole 
month than to melt myself under 
such a scorching sun, and 

George, We knew that you had a 
nice cool place to sit, out on your 
piazza, and that you always had 
such good ice-water when the weath- 
er was hot, that 

Mary, We thought we should be 
more comfortable here than at home, 
so we came to have another of those 
interesting conversations with you. 

Sidney. I am glad to see you at 
any time ; but I do not always feel 
like talking much, especially when 
the weather is so very hot. How- 
ever, if Mary will bring me ray large 
fan from the table yonder, and Jane 
get me a glass of ice- water, I will 
converse with you for awhile. 

Jane, O yes, uncle, we shall be 
quite happy to wait on you. Mary, 
you fan uncle while I am gone for 
the pitcher of water, 

Sidney. Thank you, girls ; I am 
pleased to see you so kind. I hope 
you will always be kind and pleasant 
to every person, especially to those 
who are old. 

Jane, Here is the pitcher of fresh 
water, uncle ; but the ice has just 
been placed in it, and the water va 
not cold. 

Sidney. Well^ place it on the 
waiter, and let it become oold before 
you give me any, if you please. 

Henry. Now, uncle, do tell us 
what heat is? I hear a great deal 
about it, and, though I never su^ it, 
these dog-days make me feel its 
presence quite sensibly. 
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Sidney, Heat is a sensation of 
warmth. It is produced by various 
means. The principal source of heat 
is the sun. Another, and a common 
one, is cumbustion, or the burning 
of wood, coal, and other fuel. It is 
also produced by mechanical opera- 
tions, such as by the friction of rub- 
bing, pounding, &c. 

George, 0, I remember that was 
the way Robinson Crusoe got fire, 
when alone on the island of Juan 
Fernandez. He rubbed two stieks 
together till they set each other on 
fire. 

Sidney, Heat is also produced by 
electricity, and by chemical action. 
An instance of heat from chemical 
action is seen by mixing cold water 
and sulphuric acid together ; also by 
pouring cold water on unslaked lime. 
Another source of heat is the bodies 
of living animals. Now, Jane, please 
tell me how heat is obtained ? 

Jane, Heat is obtained from five 
sources. It comes ftom the sun, from 
fire, and the bodies of living animals ; 
it is also produced by mechanical 
operations, and by chemical action. 

Sidney. Well done ! you have 
listened faithfully to what has been 
said. Now please to give me a glass 
of ice-water. Did you know, Jane, 
that there was heat in ice ? 

Jane, No, uncle ; heat in ice ! I 
never heard of such a thing before. 

Henry, Well, I read something 
about Mr. Paine, who said he had 
discovered a way to make water 
burn, or rather, to make a gas from 
water that would burn, giving both 
light and heat ; but I never thought 
there could be any heat in ice. 

Sidney, Nevertheless, it is so ; 
there is heat in ice, and I will tell 
you how you may prove it. Take a 
pint of snow, a<id put with it half a 
pint of salt ; mix them together ; then 
plunge your hand into the mixture, 



and you will find it so intensely cold, 
that on taking hold of ice it will seem 
warm in comparison to it. 

Mary. I did not think anything 
could be colder than ice. I wish we 
had some snow, that we might try 
the experiment now; if we had, I 
think we could manage to keep 
cool. 

Sidney, My dear children, I hope 
you will all study philosophy before 
you leave school. You will find 
something about heat in that, but it 
has another name ; it is called caloric^ 
there. 

Henry. Does heat and caloric 
mean the same thing, uncle ? 

Sidney, Nearly. You remember 
I told you that heat is a sensation 
of warmth ; well, caloric is what 
produces this sensation : hence, ca- 
loric is the agent of warmth, and heat 
is the sensation itself. 

George. How many curious things 
there are to be learned by the study 
of the sciences ! I mean to study 
all of them, and be a student of na- 
ture, too. I want to know all about 
these curious things. Uncle, do tell 
us more. 

Sidney. Well, at some other time 
I shall be happy to gratify you, but 
the weather is so hot to-day, that you 
must excuse me now while I take a 
nap on the lounge. Grood-by, chil- 
dren ; come to see me again, soon. 

Children, Thank you, uncle ; we 
will come next week. Good-by. 



A Paragraph for Young Q-ram- 
MARiANS. — ^Among the various adver- 
tisements of ignorant shopkeepers, 
such phrases as the following are 
sometimes found : " For Sail — ^Blaok 
men's gloves ; sattin ladys' slippers ; 
fine men's boots ; red children's stock- 
ings." What is wrong in these 
phrases ? 
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** To aid the mind's deTelopment, and iratofai 1 
The dawn of little thoughts." 




THE PLANT IN 

COME, pa-pa, tell us a pret-ty 
sto-ry," said lit-tle Ed-ward 
Lee, one eve-ning, to his fath-er, 
as he climbed up-on his knee. 

" What shall it be a-bout, my 
son ?" in-quired his kind fath-er. 

" A-ny thing you choose, pa- 
pa ; but I should hke some lit-tle 
sto-ry that I shall love to think a- 
bout af-ter it is told." 

"I am glad that you are so 
fond of that which will make you 
bet-ter," re-pUed his fath-er. 

" Now, I will tell you a-bout a 
lit-tle plant that once grew in a 
yal-ley. It kept in the shade, and 
nev-er en-vied the gay-er plants 
a-round, which al-ways dwelt in 
the sun-shine. 



THE VALLEY. 

" The pass-er-by would oft-en 
praise the beau-ty of the gay 
plants, while the mod-est one 
grew un-seen in the shade. 

" At length there came a lit- 
tle white bud on this hum-ble 
plant ; it soon burst in-to a love- 
ly flow-er, and its fra-grance fill- 
ed the air. 

" The more gau-dy, though 
scent-less flow-ers, seemed to 
look down in con-tempt up-on 
the sim-ple white blos-som. 

" They tossed their proud 
heads in the breeze, with an air 
that seemed to say, ' That sil-ly 
white blos-som has cho-sen to 
dwell in the shadfe, and there it 
must re-main. 
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" ' Sure-ly, no one will ob- 
serve it in that qui-et place, 
while we, who are so much more 
gay and bright, dwell in the sun- 
light.' . 

" Soon af-ter-ward there came 
h per-son in-to this val-ley to 
look a-mong the flow-ers. 

He passed by all the bright 
and gau-dy ones, and went on 
till he came to the sim-ple white 
blos-som. 

"When he be-held the mod- 
est flow-er grow-ing so hum- 
bly, and yet so sweet-ly, he se- 
lect-ed it for his own fair gar- 
den. 

" When he had ta-ken it home, 
he plant-ed it in the fair-est and 
most love-ly spot. 

" As he tbiis set it out, he said 
un-to it, ^ Be-cause thou wast 
meek and low-ly, I will ex-alt 
thee a-bove the loft-y and vain ; 
thou shalt dwell in my gar-dei> 
for-ev-er.' 

" In a short time, this sim-ple 
white blos-som be-came e-qual to 
the fair-est flow-er of the gar- 
den. 

" Now, this is the end of my 
sto-ry ; but let me tell you, that 
this lit-tle white blos-som is like 
a good child, who is not proud 
of fine clothes or gau-dy dress, 
but is al-ways mod-est and re- 
spect-ful.'' 



AUNT ELIZA'S STORIES.-Ho. IT. 

THE BLOW. 

CHARLES, will you lend me your 
hoop a moment ?" said Wil- 
liam Brayton to his brother, one 
afternoon. 

" No, I won't, I want it my- 
self," was the surly reply. 

" Come, brother Charlie, please 
let me have it a little while ; I 
have broken mine," pleaded Wil- 
liam. 

" I tell you I shall not," an- 
swered Charles. " You need not 
expect many favors from me, 
after refusing to lend me Eugene 
Ray's kite this morning." 

" O Charlie, brother Charlie, 
I told you why I could not lend 
Eugene's kite. When I promised 
him no one should use it but my- 
self, I did not know you were 
coming home from uncle Ed- 
ward's so soon. 

" But I asked Eugene to-day 
if you might have the kite to- 
morrow, and he said you may ; 
so do not feel grieved about it, 
for you know I promised^ and 
surely you will not refuse me 
your hoop because I could not j 
break my word." ] 

" You may say what you ! 
please, William Brayton, * you 
will not have my hoop, or any of 
my things ; so stop your teasing " 
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And saying this, the wicked boy 
gave his brother a blow on the 
head that made him reel. 

The tears came to the eyes of 
Bweet little William, and his lip 
<]piiyered, but he made no reply, 
and quietly turned away. 

In an hour or two, Charles was 
looking in the garden for his 
tame rabbits, when he saw his 
little brother sitting under a tree, 
with his face quite flushed, and 
the tears streaming down his 
cheeks. 

" What a fuss he makes about 
a hoop !" said Charles to himself. 
^ I would be ashamed to cry for 
such a Httle thing ; but let him 
pout, if he feels any better for 
it.'' 

But William was not pouting ; 
he was grieved at the unkind 
treatment of his brother. His 
loving little heart was pained by 
the spirit that prompted the an- 
gry words and the blow. Mild. 
and gentle as he was, he wonder- 
ed how Charles could be so pas- 
sionate. 

But the naughty boy did not 
feel quite at ease, and in a short 
time he went to the tree again, 
but William was not there. 

When he went to bed he found 
his brother already asleep, with 
feverish cheeks and swollen eyes, 
and before morning the little fel- 



low was very ill. A physician 
was called, and he pronounced it 
a case of fever, and thought him 
in great danger. 

Delirium set in, and he talked 
and mourned constantly. Some- 
times he would say something aO 
bout the hoop and kite, but his 
parents knew not what he meant 

At length he stretched out his 
little arms, and said, " You will 
not strike me again, will you, 
Charles?'' 

Charles had been forbidden to 
come into the room, but his dis- 
tress for his wicked conduct was 
so great that he had stolen in by 
the curtains, and overheard th© 
words of his sick brother. 

With a bursting heart he 
rushed out of th^ house, and, 
throwing himself on the ground, 
wept most bitterly. 

He thought that blow had 
^caused William's illness. And 
what if he should die ? Oh, it 
was too dreadful ! 

On seeing the physician com- 
ing from the house, he caught 
his hand, and shrieked, " My 
brother must not die ; oh, tell 
me if he will live ?" 

" I can not say, my dear child," 
said the physician ; '^ but I fear 
he will not." 

" I have killed him ! I have 
killed him !" exclaimed Charles, 
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wringing his hands, and rushing 
to his mother, to whom he told 
aU. 

Morning came, and the physi- 
cian, who had remained all night 
with the little sufferer, pro- 
nounced him better, though still 
very low. 

In a few days he was out of 
danger, and able to see his broth- 
er, who could only bury his head 
in the pillow, and weep. 

William recovered, and Charles 
also became cured of a dreadful 
disease-^his passionate temper, 
and unkind manner to his brother. 



"I CAJf BE A QUEEN AT HOME." 

IT was the afternoon before 
May-day, and all the children 
were to have a hoUday on the 
morrow, for the teachers had 
told them that there would be no 
school. Miss Sarah had come 
home with high anticipations of 
joyful time. 

Some of the girls and boys 
had made arrangements for a 
, May-party, and she was to be 
chosen queen, so she hastened to 
lay the subject before her moth- 
er, and to ask her consent, and 
get her to aid in carrying out the 
plans of her school-mates. 

Soon, however, the sky began 



to grow cloudy, and Sarah was 
sorry to hear her father say, as 
he came in to tea, that he thought 
the next day would be rainy ; but 
she uttered no words of murmur- 
ing or complaint. 
. In the evening, when the air 
grew chill, and it commenced 
raining quite hard, her mother 
observed to her, that she thought 
the storm would prevent her be- 
ing made Queen of the May- 
party. 

"Oh, well, then, I can be 
queen at home, mother,'' was her 
cheerful reply. 

So should young people al- . 
ways learn to accommodate them- , 
selves to circumstances over 
which they have no control, 
without complaining. 

All the little girls may be 
queens at home ; and though 
clouds and storms prevail with- 
out, they may wear a crown of 
cheerfulness, and reign over their 
evil passions, amid the sunshine 
of their own good nature. 

We hope that our young read- 
ers will profit by the example of 
Sarah, who showed, by her 
good temper and cheerfulness 
under disappointment, that she 
was worthy of the place to 
which her school-mates had 
chosen her. 

Selected. 
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"I DIDN'T THINK." 

ONE day a little boy was asked 
a question about his lesson, 
which he could not answer, 
though it was a simple one. 
Then the teacher put the ques- 
tion to the next boy, who an- 
swered it at once. 

On hearing the answer, the 

first boy said, " O, I didnH think." 

. I have often thought of this little 

boy's expression, when engaged 

in my duties in school. 

I have known some young per- 
sons who would not go to school 
because they were so igno- 
rant. 

There are some children, too, 
who had rather play than go to 
school and learn. I pity such ;. 
they do not think. 

When I see children heedless 
of good advice, and bent on hav- 
ing their own way, I think they 
will find at last that they did not 
think. 

Those who waste their time, 
and spend the best things of life 
in trifles, do not think of what 
they are doing. 

Children who spend their time 
in idleness or at play in school, 
neglecting their lessons, I am 
sure do not think. 

My young friend, do you 
think? 



THE DYING CHILD. 

mother, why have yon, to-night^ 
Those tears upon your cheek ? 

And why thus sigh and turn away 
Whene'er I try to speak ? 

1 know my voice is very weak, 

So low you scarce can hear, 
But God will strengthen it full soon — 
Don't weep, then, mother dear. 

And, too, whene'er you take my hand, 

And clasp it 'neath your own. 
You grieve and think, because *tis frail. 

And cold as marble stone. 
That Willie's going to die. Oh, no ! 

These fingers^ though they're small. 
Will pluck again those flowers that grow 

Down by the garden wall 

Mother, those stars to me now seem 

To shine less bright than when 
I looked at them in former times ; 

Have the stars waned since then ? 
Oh, no! you told me nothing changed 

In the far-of^ deep-blue skies ; 
Not theref not there the change is wrought^ 

Dimmer are Willie's eyes. 

What makes the room so cold to me f 

This is a summer night — 
My heart seems turning round, mother, 

Still dimmer grows my sight 
I'm very tired, kneel down beside 

Your little Willie's bed, 
And pray to God, when I shall sleep, 

To watch above my head. 

Mother, bright forms are bending o'er me, 

On snow-white wings they fly ; 
Are they not messengers from God, 

To bear your boy on high ? 
They're kissing me upon my cheek. 

Soft steals their balmy breath ; 
Mother, I feel so happy now, 

I scarce can deem this Death. 

Look, mother I I, too,«iow have wings, 

Th&ifve taught me how to fly ; 
See how my little pinions wave, 

And bear me toward the sky. 
list! spirit voices call me hence— 

HerCy here I may not dwell — 
Dry up those tears — one kiss— one more — 

My mother dear— farewell. — Selected 
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TEE BATTLE aROUN»-EXTRACTS FROM THE BATTLE OP LIFE— (CONTWUED). 

Or the continned extracts we 
give the translation com- ^ 
mencing with the Phonogra- ^ 
phy on this page, and insert as 
much as the space will admit 

"That nndemeath those fertile 
•pots heaps of men and horses lay 
buried, indiscriminately, enrich- 
ing the ground. The husbandman 
who plowed those places shrunk 
from the great worms abounding 
there ; and the sheaves they yield- v2> 
ed, were, for many a long year, ^ 
called the hattle sheaves, and set 
apart; and no one ever knew |X^ 
the battle sheaf to be among the 
last load at the harvest home. ^--^ 
For a long time, every furrow <\ 
that was turned, revealed seme ' 

fragments of the fight For a ^ 
long time, there were wounded 
trees upon the battle ground ; J 
and scrape of hacked and broken 
fenoe and wall, where deadly 



rtruggles had been made ; and °C - ^i 
trampled parts where not a leaf ^ f 

Off blade would grow. For a^^ 
long time, no village girl would ,^ 
dress her hair or bosom with the 
sweetest flower from that field of ^ 
death; and after many a year 
had come and gone, the berries O 
growing there, were still believed • 
to leave too deep a stam upon 
the hand that plucked them. 

"Seasons, in their course, 
though they passed as lightly as ^^^ 
the summer clouds themselves, • 
obliterated, in the lapse of time, 
even these remains of the old con- 
flict ; and wore away such legend- 
ary traces of it as the neighboring ^ 
people carried in their minds^ 
until they dwindled into old 
Qrives' tales> dimly remembered ^^ 
around the winter fire, and 
waaing every year.** 
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NOTICES OP EXCHANGE DRAWINGS. 

SINCE issning our last number, we hare received 
some leaf impressions and pencil drawings from 
the pupils of Mr. J> G. Cole, Carmel, Putnam 
Co., N. Y. Among them was an eagle, drawn with 
a pen, which was neatly executed. 

Mr. Lewis B. Hardoastle, Principal of Male De- 
partment of Central Union School, Bloomfield, N. 
J., has sent us a package o{ eighty-Jive pencil draw- 
ings from his pupils. These are the first we have 
received from this school, but we hope many more 
will succeed ; the beginning is a good one. >Ir. H. 
says, ** In sending you these drawings, I am actuated 
by a desire for the improvement of my scholars in 
the art of drawing^ as well as indirectly to interest 
them in the welfare of their fellow students else- 
where." This is the vieW which we wish all teach- 
ers would take of this system of exchanges. If en- 
gaged in with the right spirit, it wHl improve 
scholars, not only in drawing and writing, but will, 
through the interest which it enkindles in the wel- 
fare of other pupils, cultivate a spirit of benevolence 
and love for others, thus aiding in subduing the 
spirit of selfishness. 

The " few specimens of drawing and painting 
executed by the pupils of Miss Laura Piidey, Dis- 
trict No. 8, Wykertown, Sussex Co., N. J.," were 
quite welcome. The moss-rose buds were well done. 
Thank yon, Miss P., viery kindly, for that little 
tribute to The Student ; you will perceive that it 
has been placed where it will be carefully preserved. 

N. B. — Those who wish to receive some of the 
drawings which we now have on hand, will please 
read what is said in the July number in regard to 
sending them by mail. 

QUERIES. 

MATHEMATICAL. 

From I. Vandever and E. Corlies, pupils of H. 
Woloott, Eatontown, N. J. 

1. If a stone, dropped from the top of a high tow- 
er, touch the ground in eight and a half seconds, 
what is the height of the tower 

2. A weight of eighty pounds is to be raised by a 
lever ; the short arm being five feet, and the long 
arm nineteen feet, what power will be required to 
riise the weight 1 

From Rev. David Perry's Family School for Lads, 

Ptpperell, Mass., we have the following questions : 

8. There are*two pieces of ground, each contain- 



ing ten acres ; one of the pieces is square, the other 
circular. How many more rails, five feet in height, 
and twelve feet in length, would it take to fence the 
square than the circular field 1 

4. Mr. A. owns a square garden, containing 
twenty-five square rods. In the center is a tree, 100 
feet in height ; at one comer is a tower, forty feet in- 
height ; in the other comer, on the same side of tb« 
garden, is a post, ten feet in height. How .many 
feet long must be a line to reach from the top of ihB 
post to the top of the tower, from thence to the top 
of the tree, and from the tree-top back again to tlM 
top of the post 1 

PBILO0OPHICAL. 

Why does boiling water bubble 1 

What is rain 1 

Why does rain fall in drops ? 

In what part of the world does rain fall moal 
abundantly ; 

Why are the leaves of plants green 1 

Why do leaves turn brown in autumn 1 

Answers to these questions will be given in our 
next number. We hope, however, that they will be 
repUed to by thousands. Do not neglect to send us 
your answers, thinking that some others will do it, 
and that it will be just as well. It may be just aa 
well for them, but not for you ; for if you send us the 
solutions and answers, you will think more on tba 
subject than if you merely ascertained them for your 
o?m satisfaction. 

ANSWERS TO QUEBIE8 IN THE JUNE NVMBEB. 

1. The first woman sold 49 eggs at seven for a 
cent, and received seven cents ; the second sold 28 
at the same rate, and received four cents ; the third 
sold seven of hers, and received one cent. In the 
course of the day, the demand greatly increasing, 
they sold the remainder at three cents a piece. The 
first had one egg for which she got three cents, 
making ten with what she had received for the 49 
sold before ; the second had two eggs for which she 
received six cents, making ten, with four cents re- 
ceived for the twenty-eight ; and the third, hav- 
ing three eggs, sold them for nine cents. Thus, 
each woman sold her eggs at the same rate, and each 
received ten cents for her lot. 

2. The ages of the children were 9 and 3. 

3. Annex three cyphers to 999, when it win be re- 
peated one time too many, therefore sabtraotSO^n 
from the sum, and the trae answer will remain. 
Ezample-999000 - 999 = 998001. 
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4. The eight loaves would be equal to two and 
two-third loaves to each of the three Arabs. The 
oDe who supplied the three loaves would famish only 
one-third of a loaf for the stranger. The one who 
had the five loaves would famish the stranger Arab 
with two and one-third loaves; consequently, one 
furnished one-eighth, and the other seven- eighths^ 
o£ the stranger's meal ; henoe, the one would be en- 
titled to one piece of the silver, and the other to the 
seven pieces. 

HOW DO YOU TEACHJ 

TEACHER, will you uot pause a moment, and ask 
yourself these important questions 1 — " How do 
I teach 1 Am I filling the minds of my pupils 
with wortU without thoughts ? Am I developing 
their minds, and thus preparing them to learn well 
in the great school of life 1 Do my pupils under- 
stand what they are required to leara 1 Do I aim 
at giving them the instraction which will make the 
most show, or that which will most thoroughly dis- 
cipline their minds, and prepare them for the practi- 
oal duties of life V 

These are subjects which should engage a portion 
of your thoughts each day. When the labors of 
the school hours are ended, and the children are 
wending their way homeward, sit down and reflect 
for a few moments upon the labors just closed, and 
answer, in your own minds, the above interroga- 
tions. Think what are tho materials you are mold- 
ing — ^none less than the immortal mind— and that, 
too, when in its most plastic state. The impressions 
and principles now written upon it are the most en- 
durlDg. How important, then, that it should receive 
your most solicitous attention, that you work not 
with unskillful hands. 

Do you hear recitations by simply listening to 
the pupils, with book in hand, while they repeat, 
parrot-like, the language of the lesson,! And do you 
regard the readiness with Which they are able to do 
this as a proper method for determining whether 
they understand the subjects well or not 1 Then 
you deserve not the name of teacher. Any little 
child that can read could teach as well as that. 
Such a practice may fill the memory with wordst 
but will not devolope the mind, nor impart to it 
Qioughtg and principles. It is not doing your duty. 
ft is not teaching. 

Pupils should be required to think for themselves, 
md to tell what they know of each subject under 
sonsideration ; then, when they do not comprehend 
t, let it be explained to them. It may be well to 
ometimes call on a pupil, during a recitation, to 
bCt the part of a teacher, as lecturer, and explain 
iie lesson to the class as if it had not been leaned. 



Such an exercise will prove highly beneficial, for 
thus teaching others improves the teacher as well as 
the taught. It will tend to impart confidence and 
self-command* while it greatly improves the pupil in 
communicating intelligibly to others. 

But the teacher must be the instractor, and As 

most of the questioning of his pupils. In doing this, 

* leading questions should be avoided, such as may be 

answered by yes, or no, or as are so expUoit as to 

indicate what the answer should be. 



TRAVELING. 

AMERICANS are a migratory people. Daring mun- 
mer and winter there is a constant ebbing and 
flowing of travelers east, west, north, and south. 
But when the summer months approach, residents in 
the warm south journey northward to eigoy our 
cooler climate, and to congregate around fashionable 
watering places, or to pass the time in leisure tonn 
amid mountain scenery and the lovely inland lakes. 

Dwellers, too, in crowded cities leave the soorob- 
ing pavements for the green fields, over which na- 
ture hath spread carpets so rich and soft. Fleeing 
from the noise and bustle of a life where feverish 
haste seems ever impelling the onward crowds, they 
seek health and quietness for a few weeks in the 
solitude of the country. With the many facilities 
which are now enjoyed for rapid and cheap traveling, 
few can have an excuse for not leaving home at leael 
once a year. 

Those who mav improve these privileges by taking 
long tours, will find ** Cotton's Truveler and Thur- 
ist's ChUde-Book through the United States and the 
Canadas,*' containing the routes and distances on 
the great lines of travel by Railroads, Canals, 
Stageroads, and Steamboats, together with a de- 
scriptiqn of the several States, and of the principal 
cities and towns in each, accompanied with a large 
map, a useful work. J. H. Colton, 86Cedar St., N. 7. 

Also, " Williams' Travelers* and Tourists* Guide 
through the United States and Canada.'' This 
work contains the routes of travel, with a brief de- 
scription of places, and is acoomj[>anied with a large 
map. It is an excellent comminion. Publishedj»7 
Lippincott, Grambo & Co., Philadelphia. 

Travelers going far west will find Ensisn & 
Thayer's " lYaveUr's Guide through the Western 
States" accompanied with a new map of the States, 
giving the counties, a valuable guide. Published 
by Ensign, Thayer & Co, 50 Ann street, New York, 
and 127 Main street, Bufialo. 

Those who travel over the New York and Erie 
Railroad, one of the most attractive routes in the 
country, from its excellent road, wide and comfort- 
able cars, and its wild and sublime scenenr, should 
not fail to supply themselves with a copy of" Harp' 
ers* JVew York and Erie Railroad Guide.** This 
work is beautifully illustrated with views of the most 
interesting scenery, accompanied with descriptions 
and history. 

Should any one wish a cheaper guide, containing 
tables of distances, fares, times of startiuff on all the , 
railways in the United States, he will find the 
" American Railway Guide," published monthly 
by Curran Dinsmore, 128 Fulton street, New York, 
a convenient pocket companion. 
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Sbip hid 8hork, in Maderia, Lisbon, and the Meditena- 
nean. By Rey. Walter Colton, late:of the United States 
Nary. Revised from a Journal of a Crnise in the Frigate 
Conatellation, by Rev. Henry T. Cheever. 12mo. : pp. 
313. Published by A. S. Barnes ft Co., New York: 
1851. 

This work is written in one of those easy, flowing styles, 
Aat lead the reader gently along its descriptive course, 
and with so little effort, that it is admirably suited for sum- 
mer reading. It is spiced with occasional wit, and now 
»nd then interspersed with a bit of sentimentality. The 
traveler will find it an interesting work to while away the 
I hours. 



Jm/d ahdLba, in the Bosphorus and JBgeanj or, Views of 
Athens and Constantinople. By Rev. Walter Colton. 
Edited from the Notes and Manuscripts of the Author, by 
Rev. T. Cheever. 12mo. ; pp. 366. 

The reader will be well rewarded in the perusal of the 
Land and Lea, by its local and geographical details, which 
are both entertaining and instructive. Its unfailing fund 
of good humor and lively descriptions add much to its at- 
tractions. This, with " Ship and Shore," " Deck and 
Port," "Three Years in California," previously issued, will 
soon be followed by another — " The Sea and the Sailor, 
Notes on France and Italy, and other sketches of Mr. Col- 
ton, together with a Memoir of his Life and Character." 
TbiB whole are of a uniform size, and will form interesting 
additions for school libraries. All published by A. S. 
Bamet * Co. 

A PaOMOxnicnio Gazettebr : Containing Topographical, 
Statistical, and other Information of all the More Im- 
portant Places in the Known World, from the Most Re- 
oent and Authentic Sources. By THOUiLS Baldwih, as- 
sisted by several other gentlemen. To which iji added 
Ah Apppbrdiz, containing more than ten thousand addi- 
tional names, chiefly of the small towns and villages of 
the United States and Mexico. 12mo. } pp. 700. Pub- 
lished by Lippincott, Grambo ft Co., Philaaelphia. 

The Ninth Edition of this work has recently been 
issued, with a Supplement, giving the pronunciation of 
nearly two thousand names, besides those pronounced in 
the original work ; thus it forms a complete vocabulary of 
geographical pronunciation. It is the most comprehensive 
and oonvenient gazetteer with which we are acquainted, 
and contains a vast amount of valuable and interesting in- 
forsation. Every school should have a copy of it, and no 
tMfihers library is complete without it. 

QmouooT or tbb Bass Rock. By Huffh Miller. With its 
Civil and Ecclesiastical History, and Notices of some of 
itp Martyrs. By Dr. McCrie and Others. 12mo. ; 288 
pafes. Published by Robert Carter ft Brothers, 285 
Broadway, New York. 

The Bass is a lofty rock, standing in the mouth of the 
Frith of Forth, east of Scotland, and about a mile and a 
half from the shore. It is a mile in circumference, and 420 
feet above the sea. It is accessible at only one point, and, 
owing to its favorable position, was selected for a fortlfica- 
taon. The fort and dungeon have long been in ruins, but 
they awaken many a solemin emotion in the beholder who 
has learned its history. At one period the Bass became the 
Bastile of Scotland, and was made the prison of the perse- 
oated Covenanters under Charles II. The Bass is now the 
property of Sir H. Dalrymple. The island is leased for 
about $145 a year, to a person who keeps it for the aocom- 
modation of Tiaitors. 



SOHMIR Am> ZUMPr^B CLAanOAL SSBOB. Vol. L, Jnlii 
Casaris Commentarii De Bello Gallioo (Cssar) ; voL XL, 
Publii Virgilii Maronis Carmina (Virgil) ; vol. III., C. 
Sallnstii Chrispi Cftalina £t Jugarthino (Sallust); ▼oL 
IV., Latin Grammar, by Leonhard Schmitz, Ph. D., 
F. R. S. E. : vol. V., Q. Curtii Ruft De Gestis Alex- 
andri Magni, Regis Maoedonum, Libri Qui Sapersnnt 
VIII. (Curtius): vol. VI., M. Tollii Ciceronis Orationea 
SelecttB : vol VII., T. Livii Patavini Historiarum Idbri 
I. II. XXI. XXII (Livy) ; vol. VIII., A School DioUon- 
ary of the Latin Language. By Dr. Kaltschmidt. In 
two parts. Latin English, and English Latin. Publiah«d 
by Bianchard and Lea. Philadelphia. 

The books composing the above series are aU 18mo., and 
of a uniform style, containing about 324 pages each ; prioea 
from 60 to 75 cento per volume. The Dictionary hM SOO 
pages, price $1 25. This is a cheap and convenient ■azias 
of classical works, and has received the approval of many 
of our best teachers. They are well adapted for hifh 
schools and academies. 

CoMP RmuaiaivH Summabt or Univkbsal Hktobt : With a 
Brief Biography of Distinguished Persons, from the Ear- 
liest Period to the Present Time. An Epitome of Heathen 
Mythology, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, and Phyai- 
ology, is appended. By .Richard Mangnall. ISmo. ; 
332 pages. Published by £. S. Jones ft Co., Philadal- 
phia. 

The worltis adapted to the use of schools, and to tha gen- 
eral reader. It is emphatically a eomprehensivs summarf^ 
containing a vast amount of important and useful informa- 
tion. It is a valuable work for reference, and would prove 
highly beneficial as a class-book for advanced clasMS in 
schools. 

Habpbb's New Monthly MAOAziirB for July, is one of 
the best numbers issued. Among its many valuable arti- 
cles is one, entitled, " Our National Anniversary," by 
Benson J. Lossing. It is illustrated with portraito of thfO 
most prominent men .connected with our national inde- 
pendence, also of the State House in Philadelphia, wheia 
the Convention assembled, adopted and signed the Deela- 
ration of Independence, and an accurate engraving of the 
bell that hangs in the State House Steeple, and whioh wae 
rung to proclaim to the inhabitants who had assembled 
around in vast crowds, that the American Colonies had de- 
clared themselves free and independent. This artiote 
alone is worth the price of the number. 

ThbKhiguhbockxb for July commences its thirtf-tigkik 
volume. Among the multitude of "new," "attractive," 
and "splendid" magazines, none have attained a mora 
pennanent friendship than the " Knickerbocker." To be 
deprived of its pleasant company for one month, would be 
like the absence of an old and constant friend. " Old Kniok" 
sets a table, with a variety in the collation, whioh ean 
not fail to furnish something to please the tastes of epiovee 
of every grade. 

Octavo, 02 pages, monthly. Samuel Hueston, Pablidier, 
139 Nassau street. New York. 

Godbt's Ladt'8 Book oommenced, with the July nvinbe 
its forty-third volume, having attained ito twenty-flrw 
year. This magazine has attained a wide cironlation 
among the ladies of our country. It is edited by Mia. 
Sarah J. Hale, so widely and favorably known as a writer, 
and numbers among ito contributors many of the moat 
popular female writers in America. The work is pnWahed 
monthly, containing 04 large octavo pages, with five or aiz 
fine engravings in each number, and two pages of original 
music Terms, ^ 00 a year. Louia A. Godey, PnUiiher, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TS Will HOT TALK OF OID TUBS.— Ckarns. 

S«leoted for the Student. 
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1. We will not talk of old times, When we were blithe and gaj; 

2. But we will talk of new times, Times pre - sent and to come ; 
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3. Some e'en com - plain of hard times, And ne - ver are at ease ; 
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And met to hear the eve - ning chimes, And laugh the hours a - way. 
Of hap - pj hours in sun - ny bow'rs, And joj - fui days at home. 
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With such you rea - son all in vain, — In vain you try to please. 
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Old times we al - ways mourn, But mourn their loss in vain ; Old 
The pre - sent let's en - joy, Though we re - gret the past ; New 
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All times we may en - joy, 
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If we are so in - dined; All 
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times, old times. Whither, whither are ye gone, Ne'er to come a 



in! 
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im]es,oia umes, w miner, wniiner are ye gone, xxe'er lo come a - gain 
times, new times. Cheerful -ly the min-utesfly, May tbeyal - ways last. 
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times, all times, — Plea-sant-ly the ptiin-utesfly To an e - qual mind. 
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PRAMING WORDS INTO SENTENCES. 



I WAS in the habit of dictating, or giving out to my pu- 
fiils, each having a slate, a set of words, which they 
were required to write down. I always dictated very 
slowly, that all might have ample time. When the dicta- 
tion was completed, they were required to exercise their 
ingenuity in so putting them into sentences of their own 
construction that they would make sense, as parts of those 
nntences. 

Suppose the words dictated, or given ont, were apples. 
•Of», moon^ haty gold^ red; and suppose the pupils were 
required to incorporate them into sentences, the following 
might be the result of the efforts of some very young 
pupils : 

** Apples are good to 'eat. A new kat. Com grows. 
GiM is yellow. The bright moon. A piece of red cloth." 

Others would probably say much more. Perhaps their 
lists would read thus : 

I am very fond of apples. I love to look at the moon. 
My father raises corn. Some hats are xaaAe of wool. 
Money is made of gold, and silver, and copper. There is 
a bird called a red bird. 

Sometimes I have given them a much longer list than 
this, and required them to select a certain number of the 
words, such as they chose, and " frame in." I have some- 
times given out twenty or thirty words, and required them 
to select seven of those which appeared to them the most 
interesting. 

In other instances, I have requested all those who pre- 
ferred to do so, to select some favorite word, and relate, s on 
their slates, a story about it, spending their whole time on 
that single word and the story- I have in this way occa- 
sionally drawn out quite a large story from a boy who at 
firstthought he could do nothing. 

I reeolleot, in particular, having given out, on a certain 
occasion, the word bee among the rest. One of my boys, 
scarcely more than ten years of age, immediately wrote a 
long account of an adventure, in a meadow, with a nest of 
bomble-bees. 

Ano^er mode of this exercise, still more interesting to 
some of my older pupils, consisted in framing as many of 
the words of the hat as they could put into a single sen- 
tence or verse. I have sometimes found half a dozen or 
even more words crowded into two or three lines across the 
date. H 

This exercise, in its varied form^md diversities, was one 
of the best I ever introduced into my school. It both inter- 
ested my pupils, and was a sou^ of much instruction. — 
Cee^essioju of a Schoolmaster. 



HOW TO TEACH COMPOSITION. 

Ab soon as a child can spell and understand a few simple 
words^ you should begin to exercise them in little sen- 
tanoss, and should continue the practice their whole school 
life. 

Suppose yon write the names of the. colors, i>lack, blue, 
A;o., and then let each child, in turn, mention all the things 
they can think of which are black, bine, green, fto. They 
willssy, ** The. grass is green ; the trees are green } my 



frock is green ; my lips are red ; ink is black ; the sky is 
blue ; my shoes are black," Ac. ; and in a quarter of an 
hour you will have written a long spelling lesson. Another 
day you may write down all that is sweet, sour, bitter ; all 
they can think of that is hard, soft, rough, smooth, round, 
square, heavy, light ; and so you may go on, day after 
day. Sometimes let them dictate a text from Scriptnve 
which they wish to tell you of, or a verse of a pealm or 
hymn, or a proverb } but every day let some little matter 
be written on the board. 

It is a good exercise sometimes to ask children to reooUeet 
all the objects they observed in the woods, fields, or laaea, 
as they walked to or from school, and let them bring ths 
leaves of different trees, the wild flowers, &c., and then Isfi 
them tell you how to spell the words. 

Now, some people may tell you that it is of no use to 
teach these children these common, easy things, and that 
all you should do is to give them what they call book learn- 
ing; but I assure. you, that if you do not allow them to 
write from their own heads little sentences about easy mal- 
ters they can think and tell about, they will never know 
how to express themselves properly or clearly ; and if Aey 
can tell you in writing what they now know, and diink, 
and tmderstand about, when they have read and learned 
more, they will be able to write down their thoughts and 
recollections on other and more difficult subjects. 

Sometimes you may ask the children to write down on 
their slates all the things which they know to be ri^^t to 
do, and all that they know to be wrong. 

Write on your slates, or on the walls, the names of all 
fruits which grow on trees; the names of fruits which 
grow on bushes ; what plants are cultivated for the roots ? 
what for the leaves ? what for the seeds ? The seeds »f 
what plants grow in pods, like beans ? what seeds grow at 
the top of plants like wheat ? What trees are useful for 
timber? What trees are cultivated for the fruit they 
bear ? What for both timber and fruit ? 

Mention all the creatures you can think of that feed on 
grass. Ask what is the color of g^ass ? What is hay ? 
When is the grass cut down ? with what instrument is it 
cut down ? Do you think the cattle would like to lie down 
on the hard road as well as on the soft grass ? Would yoa 
like tft look at the fields if they were brown or red, as well 
as you do now that they are green ? 

Then say, " Now write on your slates all you can think 
about grass ; now, all you know about the different sorts of 
com ; all you know about garden vegetables, and the man- 
ner of cultivating them. What difference can yoa men- 
tion between birds and beasts ? "Wliat difference between 
birds and fishes ? , 

The names of a great variety of substances, whether 
manufactured or unmanufisu)tnred, may gradually be ar- 
ranged, and the colors, shapes, and uses, added. 

Seteeted. 
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THE STUDENT. 



THE ART OF LIFE. 



LIFE is an art. When we consider what 
life may be to all, and what it is to 
most, we shall see how little this art is 
yet understood. What life may be to all, is 
shown us in the lives of the honored few, 
whom we have learned to distinguish from 
the rest of mankind, and to worship as the 
heroes and saints of the world. What life 
is to most, is seen wherever we turn our 
eyes. 

To all, life may be freedom, progress, 
success. To most men it is bondage, fail- 
ure, defeat. Some have declared all life 
to be a tragedy. The life of most men is 
rightly so termed. What can be more 
tragical than after long years of weary 
watching and ceaseless toil, in which all 
the joy and strength of our days had been 
wasted in pursuit of some distant good, to 
find, at last, that the good thus sought was 
a shadow, a sham ; that the sum total of 
our endeavor, with no positive increase, has 
left us minus our youth, our faculties, our 
hope, and that the threescore years have 
been a livelong illusion. Such is the actu- 
al condition of mankind. 

Look at our educated men. Of the 
hundreds whom every year sends forth to 
wander in the various paths of active life, 
Tiow many are there who find or even seek 
the bread that alone can satisfy the hun- 
gering, dreaming heart of man? How 
many sell their strength and waste their 
days and " file their minds," for some paltry 
clerkship, or judgeship, or senatorship, or 
some phantom which they term a compe- 
tence, or, at the best, some dream of Fame, 
and find, when the race is done, and the 
heat is won, that they are no nearer than 
before the true end of their being, and that 
the great work of life is still to do ! 

The work of life, so far as the individual 
is concerned, and that to which the scholar 
is particularly called, is self-culture — the 
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perfect unfoldmg of our individual nature. 
To this end, above all others, the art of 
which I speak directs our attention and 
points our endeavor. There is no man, it 
is presumed, to whom this object is wholly 
indifferent, who would not wilUngly pos- 
sess this, too, along with other prizes, pro- 
vided the attainment of it were compatible 
with personal ease and worldly good. But 
the business of self-culture admits of no 
compromise. Either it must be made a 
distinct aim, or wholly abandoned. 

"I respect the man," says Goethe, 
"who knows distinctly what he wishes. 
The greater part of all the mischief in the 
world arises from the fact that men do not 
sufiiciently understand their own aims. 
They have undertaken to build a tower, 
and spend no more labor on the foundation 
than would be necessary to erect a hut." 
Is not this an exact description of most 
men's strivings? — Every man undertakes 
to build his tower, and no one counts the 
cost. 

In all things the times are marked by a 
want of steady aim and patient industry. 
There is scheming and plotting in abun- 
dance, but no considerate, persevering, 
effort. The youqg man launches into li& 
with no definite course in view. If he 
goes into trade, he has perhaps a general 
desire to be lich, but he has, at the same 
time, an equally strong desire for present 
gratification and luxurious living. He is 
unwilHng to pay the price o£ his ambition. 
He endeavors to secure the present, and 
lets go the future. He turns seed-time 
into harvest, eats the corn which he ought 
to plant. 

If he goes into professional Hfe, he sets, 
out with a general desire to be eminent, 
but without coBsidering in what particular 
he wishes to excel, and what is the price 
of that excellence. So he divides his time. 
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and talents among a great variety of pur- 
suits ; endeavoring to be all things, he be- 
comes superficial in proportion as he is 
universal, and having acquired a brief rep- 
utation, as worthless as it is short-lived, 
sinks down into hopeless insignificance. 

Every thing that man desires may be 
had for a price. The world is truer to us 
than we are to ourselves. In the great 
bargain of life no one is duped but by his 
own miscalculations, or baffled but by his 
own unstable will. If any man fail in the 
thing which he desires, it is because he is 
not true to himself, he has no sufficient in- 
clination to the object in question. He is 
unwilling to pay the price which it costs. 

Of self-culture, as of all other things 
worth seeking, the price is a single devo- 
tion to that object ; a devotion which 
shall exclude all aims and ends that do 
not directly or indirectly tend to promote 
it. In this service let no man flatter him- 
self with the hope of light work and ready 
wages. The work is hard, and the wages 
are slow. Better pay in money, or in 
fame, may be found in any other path than 
this. 

The motives to engage in this work are 
its own inherent worth, and the sure satis- 
faction which accompanies the conscious- 
ness of progress in the true direction 
toward the stature of a perfect man. Let 
him who would build this tower consider 
well the cost, whether in energy and endu- 
rance be have sufficient to finish it. 

Much, that he has been accustomed to 
consider as most desirable, he will have to 
renounce. Much, that other men esteem 
as highest and follow after as the grand 
reality, he will have to forego. No emol- 
uments must seduce him from the rigor of 
his devotion. No engagements beyond the 
merest necessities of life must interfere with 
his pursuit. 

A meager economy must be his income. 
'* Spare fast, that oft with gods doth diet," 
must be his fare. ITie rusty coat must be 
his badge. Obscurity must be his dis- 
tinction. He must consent to see younger 
and smaller men take their places above 
him in Church and State. He must be- 
come a living sacrifice, and dare to lose his 
life in order that he may find it. 

On all hands^ man's existence is con- 



verted into a preparation for existence. 
We do not properly live in these days, but 
everywhere, with patent inventions and 
complex arrangements, are getting ready 
to live ; like that King of Epirus, who was 
all his life -time preparing to take his ease, 
but must first conquer the world. The 
end is lost in the means. Life is smothered 
in appUances. We can not get to ourselves, 
there are so many external comforts to 
wade through. 

Consciousness stops halfway. Reflec- 
tion is dissipated in the circumstances of 
our environment. Goodness is exhausted 
in aids to goodness, and all the vigor and 
health of the soul is expended in quack 
contrivances to build it up. We are pay- 
ing dearer than we imagined for our boast- 
ed improvements. The highest life, the 
highest enjoyment, the point at which, 
after all our wanderings, we mean to land, 
is the life of the mind — the enjoyment of 
thought. 

Between this life and any one point of 
outward existence, there is never but one 
step, and that step is an act of the will, 
which no aids from without can supersede 
or even facilitate. We travel round and 
round in a circle of facilities, and come at 
last to the point from which we set out. 
The mortal leap remains still to be made. 

With these objects and tendencies the 
business of self- culture has nothing to do. 
The scholar must expect nothing from So- 
ciety, but may deem himself happy, if for 
the day labor, which necessity imposes, 
Society will give him his hire, and beyond 
that will leave him free to follow his proper 
calling, which he must either pursue with 
exclusive devotion, or wholly abandon. 
The more needful is it that he bring to the 
conflict the Promethean spirit of endurance 
which belongs of old to his work and line. 
Beside this voluntary abstinence from 
temporal advantages and public affairs, the 
business of self- culture requires a renun- 
ciation of present notoriety, and a seclu- 
sion more or less rigorous from the public 
eye. The world is too much with us. 
We live out of door. An all-present pub- 
licity attends our steps. Our life is in 
print. At every turn we are gazetted and 
shown up to ourselves; Society has be- 
come a chamber of mirrors, where our 
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slightest moyement is brought home to us 
with a thousand old reflections. 

The consequence is a morbid conscious- 
ness, a habit of living for effect, utterly 
incompatible with wholesome effort and 
an earnest mind. No heroic character, no 
depth of feeling, or clearness of insight 
can ever come of such a life. All that is 
best in human attainments springs from re- 
tirement 

Whoso has conceived within himself any 
sublime and fruitful thought, or proposed 
to himself any great work of life, has been 
guided thereto by solitary musing. In the 
rums of the capitol, Gibbon conceived his 
immortal " Rome." In a cavern on the 
banks of the Saale, Elopstock meditated 
his "Messiah.** In the privacy of Wools- 
thorpe, Newton surmised the law which 
pervades the All. In the solitude of Er- 
furt, Luther received into his soul the new 
evangile o( faith and freedom. 

In retu-ement we first become acquaint- 
ed with ourselves, our means, and ends. 
There, no strange form interposes between 
us and the truth ; no paltry vanity cheats 
us with false shows and aims; the film 
drops from our eyes. While we gaze, the 
vision brightens ; while we muse, the fire 
bums. 

Retirement, too, is the parent of free- 
dom. From living much among men we 
come to ape their views and faiths, and 
order our principles, our lives, as we do our 
coats, by the fashion of the times. Let 
him who aspires to popular favor and the 
suffrage of his contemporaries court the 
public eye. But whoso would perfect 
himself and bless the world with any great 
work or example, must hide his young 
days in " some reclusive and religious life, 
out of all eyes, tongues, minds, and inju- 
ries." — Selected, 



Always be good natured. A few drops 
of oil will do more to start the most stub- 
bom machinery than all the vinegar in the 
world. 

Language — ^a conduit for distributing 
the stream of Knowledge as it flows from 
the reservoir of Mind. 



IF I WEIE A TOICE. 

BY OHARLEB ICACKAT. 

If I were a voice, a pennasiTe voioe^ 

That could travel the wide world through, 

I would fly on the beams of the morning light, 

And speak to men with a gentle mighty 

And tell them to be true. 

rd fly, rd fly, o'er Und and sea, 

Wherever a human heart might be. 

Telling a tale, or singing a song, 

In praise of the right; in blame of the wrong. 

If I were a voice, a consoling voice, 

Fd fly on the wings of air, 

The homes of sorrow and guilt I*d seek, 

And calm and truthful words Fd speak 

To save them from despair. 

Fd fly, I'd fly o*er the crowded town, 

And drop, like the happy sunlight, down 

Into the hearts of suffering men. 

And teach them to rejoice again. 

Fd travel with the wind, 

And whenever I saw the nations torn 

By warfare, jealousy or scorn, 

Or hatred of their kind, 

Fd fly, Fd fly on the thunder crash, 

And into their blinded bosoms flash ; 

And, all their evil thoughts subdued, 

Fd teach them Christian brotherhood. 

If I were a voice, a pervading voice, 

Fd seek the kings of earth ; 

Fd find them alone on their beds at nighty 

And whisper words that should guide them 

right- 
Lessons of precious worth. 
Fd fly swiftier than the swiftest bird, 
And tell them things that they never heard— 
Truths which the ages for aye repeat — 
Unknown to the statesmen at their feet 

If I were a voice, an immortal voioe, 

Fd speak in the people's ear ; 

And whenever they shouted ** Liberty,'*' 

Without deserving to be free, 

Fd make their error clear. 

Fd fly, Fd fly, on the wings irf day, 

Rebuking wrong on my wcrld-wide way, 

And making all the world rejoice-— ^ 

If /were a voice*-an immortal voice. 

SeUcUd 
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COPERNICUS. 



•mTicHOLAS Copernicus was born at 
V Thorn, Prussia, in 1473. In early 
-L^ life he manifested a decided taste for 
^mathematics and astronomy. He passed 
through a regular course of study in 
medicme and philosophy, but he left them 
for the pursuit of what most pleased his 
taste. At the age of twenty-three he 
had the reputation of a skillful observer of 
the heavens, and was appointed a profes- 
sor in one of the institutions of his country. 
At that period it was the opinion of all 
the philosophersy, that the earth was the 
center of the universe, and that the 
changes of >day, and the seasons, were 
produced by the revolutions of the planets 
around it. Copernicus was not satisfied 
with these ideas, ^and declared that the 
sun was the center of the solar system, 
and that the earth revolved ai^ound it from 
west to 'east. 

He watched the motions of the planets, 
collected facts, and made all possible •ob- 
servations to substantiate his theory. The 



results of his labors were the discovery 
of that system now so universally taught, 
and named in honor of him who first pro- 
mulgated it — the Copemican system. 

He was a martyr to science, as others 
have since been, who have dared to teach 
theories contrary to the generally received 
opinions of their age. The following his- 
tory of the Last Days of Copernicus will 
give a graphic idea of the persecutions he 
suffered. 

It was a still, clear night in the month 
of May, 1643 ; the stars shone brightly in 
the heavens, and all slept in the little^wn 
of Wernica, a canonry of Prussian Poland, 
save one man, who watched alone in a 
solitary chamber, at the summit of a lofty 
tower. The only furniture of this apart- 
ment consisted of a table, a few books, and 
an iron lamp. Its occupant was an old 
man of about seventy, bowed down by 
years and toil, and his brow furrowed by 
anxious thoughts; but his eye kindled 
with the fire of genius, and his noble coun- 
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tenance was expressive of gentle kindness, 
and of a calm, contemplative disposition. 

This old man was the astronomer, 
Nicholas Copernicus. He had just com- 
pleted his work " On the Revolutions of 
the Heavenly Bodies." In the midst of 
poverty, ridicule and persecution, with no 
other support than that of his own modest 
genius, or any mstrument save a triangle 
of wood, he had unveiled heaven to earth, 
and was now approaching the term of his 
career, just as he had established on a firm 
basis those discoveries which were destined 
to change the whole face of astronomical 
sciences. 

On that very day he had received the 
last proof-sheets of his book, which his 
disciple, Rheticus, was getting printed at 
Nuremburg ; and, before sending back 
those final proofs, he wished to verify for 
the last time the results of his discoveries. 
Heaven seemed to have sent him a night 
expressly fitted for the purpose, and he 
passed the whole of it in his observatory. 

When the astronomer saw the stars be- 
ginning to pale in the eastern sky, he took 
the triangular instrument which he had 
constructed with his own hands, out of 
three pieces of wood, and directed it suc- 
cessively toward the four cardinal points 
of the horizon. No shadow of a doubt 
remained, and overpowered by the convic- 
tion that he had indeed destroyed an error 
of five thousand years* duration, and was 
about to reveal to the world an imperish- 
able truth, Copernicus knelt in the pres- 
ence of that glorious volume whose starry 
characters he had first learned to decipher, 
and folding his attenuated hands across his 
bosom, thanked his Creator for having 
opened his eyes to understand and read 
aright these His glorious works. 

He then returned to the table, and, 
seizing a pen, wrote on the title-page of 
his book, " Behold the work of the great- 
est and the most perfect artisan — the work 
of God himself." And now, the first ex- 
citement having passed away, he proceeded 
with a collected mind to write the dedica- 
tion of his book : 

"To the Most Holy Father, Pope Paul 
III: — I dedicate my work to your holi- 
ness, in order that all the world, whether 
learned or ignorant, may see that I do not 



seek to shun examination and the judg- 
ment of my superiors. Your authority, 
and your love for science in general, and 
for mathematics in particular, will serve to 
shield me against wicked and mahcious 
slanders,^ notwithstanding the proverb 
which says that there is no remedy against 
the wounds inflicted by the tongue of cal- 
umny, <fec. 

Nicholas Copernicus." 

Soon the first dawn of day caused the 
lamp of the astronomer to burn more 
dimly; he leaned his forehead upon the 
table, and, overcome with fatigue, sank 
into a peaceful slumber. After sixty years 
of labor, he in truth needed repose. But 
his present rest was not destined to be of 
long duration. An aged servant, with 
slow and heavy steps, ascended the tower 
stairs. 

" Master," said he, as he gently touched 
the sleeping astrononler upon the shoulder, 
" the messenger who arrived yesterday from 
Rheticus is ready to set out on his return, 
and is waiting for your proof-sheets and 
letters.'* 

Copernicus arose, made up the packet^ 
which he duly sealed, and then sank back 
upon his chair, as if wearied by the eflfort. 

" But that is not all," continued the 
servant ; " there are ten poor, sick people 
in the house waiting for you ; and besides, 
you are wanted at Frauenburg to look 
after the water machine, which has stop- 
ped working; and also to see the three 
workmen who broke their legs in trying 
to set it going again." 

"Poor creatures!" exclaimed Coperni- 
cus, " let my horse be saddled directly." 
And with a resolute eflfort, shaking off the 
sleep which weighed down his eyelids, the 
good man hastily descended the stairs of 
the tower. 

The house of Copernicus was, in out- 
ward appearance, one of, the most unpre- 
tending in Wemica. It was composed of 
a laboratory, in which he prepared medi- 
cine for the poor ; a httle studio, in which 
this man of genius, skilled in art as well 
as science, painted his own likeness or 
those of his friends, or traced his recollec- 
tions of Rome or Bologna ; and lastly, of 
a small parlor on the ground floor, which 
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was open for all who came to him for rem- 
edies, for money, or for food. 

Over the door an oval aperture had been 
cut, through which a ray of the mid-day 
sun daily penetrated, and, resting upon a 
certain point in the adjoining room, marked 
the hour of noon. This was the astronom- 
ical gnomon of Copernicus ; and the only 
ornaments the room contained were some 
verses written by his own hand, and pasted 
up over the chimney-piece. 

It was in this parlor that the good man 
found room to tend invalids who had come 
to claim his assistance ; dressed the wounds 
of some, administering remedies to others, 
and on all bestowed alms and words of 
kindness and consolation. Having com- 
pleted his labors, he hastily swallowed a 
draught of milk, and was about to set out 
to Frauenburg, when a horseman, gallop- 
ing up to the door, handed him a letter. 
He trembled as he recognized the hand- 
writing of his friend Gysius, Bishop of 
Culm. 

" May God have pity on us," wrote this 
friend, **and avert the blow which now 
threatens thee! Thy enemies and thy 
rivals combined — those who accuse thee 
of folly, and those who treat thee as a 
heretic — have been so successful in excit- 
ing against thee the minds of the people of 
Nuremburg, that men curse thy name in 
the streets ; the priests excommunicate 
thee from their pulpits ; and the universi- 
ty, hearing that thy book was to appear, 
has declared its intention to break the 

Srinting-press of the publisher, and to 
estroy the work to which thy life has 
been devoted. Come and allay the storm ; 
but come quickly, or thou wilt be too 
late." 

Before Copernicus had finished the pe- 
rusal of this letter, he fell back voiceless 
and powerless into the arms of his faithful 
servant, and it was some moments before 
he rallied. When he again looked up, the 
horseman who had been charged to escort 
him back, asked him how soon he would 
wish to set out. 

" I must set out directly," replied the 
old man, in a resigned tone ; " but not for 
Nuremburg, or for Culm; the suflfering 
workmen at Frauenburg are expecting me ; 
they may perhaps die if I do not go to 



their assistance. My enemies may perhaps 
destroy my work, but they can not stop 
the stars in their courses." 

An hour later, Copernicus was at Frau- 
enburg, The machme was soon m order, 
and in a few hours the water flowed freely 
into the town. His first cares, we need 
not say, had been directed to the unhappy 
men who had received injuries whilst work- 
ing in the sluices. He set their fractured 
limbs, and bound them up with his own 
hands ; then commending them to the care 
of an attendant, he promised to return and 
visit them on the morrow. But a blow 
was about to descend upon himself, which 
was destined to crush him to the dust. 

As he crossed the square, whilst passing 
through the town on his return home, he 
perceived among a crowd a company of 
strolling players acting upon a temporary 
stage. The theater represented an astro- 
nomical observatory, filled with all kinds 
of ridiculous instruments. In the midst 
stood an old man, whose dress and bear- 
ing were in the exact imitation of those 
of Copernicus. The resemblance was so 
striking, that he directly recognized him- 
self, and paused, stupified with astonish- 
ment. 

Behind the merry Andrew, whose busi- 
ness it was to hold up the great man to 
public derision, there stood a personage 
whose horns and cloven foot designated 
Satan, and who caused the pseudo- Coper- 
nicus to act and speak, as though he had 
been an automaton, by means of two 
strings fastened to his ears, which were 
no other than asses* ears, of considerable 
dimensions. 

The parody was composed of several 
scenes. In the first, the astronomer gave 
himself to Satan, burnt a copy of the Bible, 
and trampled a crucifix under foot. In 
the second, he explained, by juggling with 
apples in guise of planets, whilst his head 
was transformed into a likeness of the sun 
by means of torches of rosin. In the third, 
he became a charlatan, a vender of poma- 
tum and quack medicine. In the fourth 
and closing act he was dragged forth as 
one accursed by God and man; and the 
devil dragging him down to the infernal 
regions amidst a cloud of sulphurous 
smoke, declared his intention to punish 
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him for having caused the earth to turn on 
its axis, by condemning him to remain with 
his head downwards throughout eternity. 

When Copernicus thus beheld the treas- 
ured discoveries of his whole life held up 
to the derision of an ignorant multitude, 
his enlightened faith branded as impiety,and 
his self-denying benevolence ridiculed as 
the quackery of a charlatan, his noble 
spirit was at first utterly overwhelmed, and 
the most fearful doubts of himself, of man- 
kind, and even of Providence itself, rushed 
upon his mind. 

At first he hoped that the Frauenbur- 
gians, the children of his adoption, to 
whose comfort and happiness he had de- 
voted himself for fifty years, would cut 
short the disgraceful scene. But alas ! he 
saw his defamers welcomed with applause 
by those on whom he^had conferred so 
many benefits. The trfal was too much 
for his failing strength ; and, worn out by 
the emotion and fatigue of the preceding 
night, and by the labors of the morning, 
he sank exhausted to the ground. 

Then, for the first time, did the ungrate- 
ful multitude recognize their benefactor; 
the name of Copernicus flew from lip to 
hp; they heard that he had come that 
very morning to the town to relieve their 
distress. In a moment the current of pop- 
ular feeling was turned, the crowd dis- 
persed the actors, and crowded anxiously 
around the astronomer. He had only 
strength left to call for a Utter, and was 
conveyed back to Wemica in a dying state. 
He lingered, however, for five days — days 
of trial and anxiety — during which the 
lamp of genius and faith still shed its halo 
around the dying man. 

On the day succeeding his visit to Frau- 
enburg, a letter from Rheticus con6rmed 
the sinister predictions of the Bishop of 
Culm ; thrice had the students of the uni- 
versity made an attempt to invade the 
printing office when the truth was about 
to issue forth. 

"Even this very morning," wrote his 
friend, " a set of madmen tried to set fire 
to it. I have assembled all of our friends 
within the building, and we never quit our 
posts, either day or night, guarding the 
entrance, and keeping watch over the work- 
men. The printers perform their work 



with their pistols at hand. If we can stand 
our guard for two days, the book is saved ; 
for let only ten copies be struck oflf, and 
nothing will any longer be able to destroy 
it. But if either to-day or to-morrow our 
enemies should succeea in gaining the up- 
per hand" — 

Rheticus left the sentence unfinished, 
but Copernicus supplied the want; he 
knew how much depended upon this mo- 
ment. On the third day another messen- 
ger made his appearance, and he, too, was 
the bearer of evil tidings : " A compositor, 
gained over by our enemies, has delivered 
into their hands the manuscripts of the 
book, and it has been burned in the public 
square. Happily the impression was com- 
plete, and we are now putting it to press. 
But a popular tumult might yet ruin all.'* 

Such was the state of suspense in which 
the great Copernicus passed the closing 
days of his existence ! Life was ebbing 
fast, and the torpor of death had already 
begun to steal over his faculties, when a 
horseman galloped up to the door in 
breathless haste, and, springing from his 
horse, hastened into the house of the dy- 
ing astronomer. A volume, whose leaves 
were still damp, was treasured in his bo- 
som; it was the chef d^oeuvre of Coper- 
nicus; this messenger was the bode of 
victory. 

The spark of life, so nearly exhausted, 
seemed to be rekindled for a moment in 
the breast of the dying man; he raised 
himself in his bed, grasped the book with 
his feeble hand, and glanced at its contents 
with his dim, expiring eye. A smile light- 
ed up his features, the book fell from his 
grasp, and clasping his hands together, he 
exclaimed, " Lord, now let thy servant de- 
part in peace !" Hardly had he uttered 
these words, before his spirit fled from 
earth to return to God who gave it. 

It was the morning of the 2dd of May, 
1543, heaven was still lighted with stars ; 
the earth was fragrant with flowers; all 
nature seemed to sympathize with the 
great revealer of her laws ; and soon the 
sun, rising above the horizon, shed its 
earliest and purest ray upon the still, cold 
brow of the departed, and seemed in his 
turn to say, *' The king of creation gives 
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the kiss of peace, for thou hast been the 
first to place him on his throne." 

[Mer'-ry An^-drevf^ one whose business it is to 
make sport for others. Fseu'-do, spurious, false, 
counterfeit CharV-at-an, one who makes un- 
warrantable pretensions to his skill; a quack. 
Ghef-(tceuvrey {Shef-doavW;) master piece; or 
master performance in art.] 



EFFECT OF POLITENESS. 

THE following anecdote is related by 
Mr. Walker, as an instance of the 
value of good breeding or politeness, 
even in circumstances where it could not 
be expected to produce any personal ad- 
vantage. It is worthy the attention of 
every person. 

An Englishman making the tour of Europe 
near the middle of the last century, when 
travelers were more objects of attention 
than at present, on arriving at Turin 
sauntered out to see the place. He hap- 
pened to meet a regiment of infantry re- 
turning from the parade, and taking a 
position to see it pass, a young captain, 
evidently desirous of making a display 
before the stranger, in crossing one of the 
numerous water-courses with which the 
city is intersected, missed his footing, and 
in trying to save himself, lost his hat. 

The exhibition was truly unfortunate; 
the spectators laughed and looked at the 
Englishman, expecting him to laugh too. 
On the contrary, he not only retained his 
composure, but promptly advanced to 
where the hat had rolled, and, taking it 
up, presented it, with an air of unaffected 
kmdness, to its owner. The officer re- 
ceived it with a blush of surprise and grat- 
itude, and hurried to rejoin his company. 

There was a murmur of surprise, and the 
stranger passed on. Though the scene of 
a moment, and without a word spoken, it 
touched every heart, not with admiration 
for a mere display of politeness, but with 
a warmer feeling for a proof of that true 
charity "which never faileth." 

On the regiment^s being dismissed, the 
captain, who was a young man of consid- 
eration, in glowing terms related the cir- 



cumstance to his colonel. The colonel 
immediately mentioned it to the general in 
command ; and when the Englishman re- 
turned to his hotel he found an aid- de- 
camp waiting to request his company to 
dinner at the head-quarters. In the eve- 
ning he was carried to court, at that time, 
as Lord Chesterfield tells us, the most 
brilliant court in Europe, and was received 
with particular attention. 

Of course, during his stay at Turin, he 
was invited everywhere; and on his de- 
parture he was loaded with letters of in- 
troduction to the different States of Italy. 
.Thus a private gentleman, of moderate 
means, by a graceful impulse of Christian 
feeling, was enabled to travel through a 
foreign country, then of the highest mte- 
rest for its society, as well as for the 
charms it still possesses, with more real 
distinction and advantage than can ever 
be derived from the mere circumstance of 
birth and fortune, even the most splendid. 



THE FLOWRET. 

BT. 0. MORLET. 

I PLANTED me a flowret fair, 
"Where smiled a blissful garden, 

And nursed it with most tender care — 
Its bloom my ample guerdon. 

I watched the slow unfolding blossom ; 

Joy at its beauty filled mj bosom. 



The full blown flower in fragrance stood, 

Its petals fair outspreading, 
And oft I soothed a pensive mood 

.By gazing or by tending. 
One night an envious storm swept o'er it^ 
Leaves, petals^ blossoms, fell before it 



Thus, too, IVe watched a tender flower, 
Bom in the world's sweet garden, 

That faded 'neath the sun and shower. 
That sterner natures harden : 

Resigned the treasure, sweetly sleeping, 

And given the key to Death's cold keeping. 
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WISCONSIN. 



THE Seal of the State of Wisconsin pre- 
sents a view of land and water scen- 
ery, designed to represent the agri- 
cultural, commercial, and mining interests 
of the state. In the foreground stands a 
plow and a sheaf of wheat. The middle 
portion is occupied by water, representa- 
tive of the great lakes — Superior and 
Michigan — that border on the state. The 
steamboat is emblematic of advancing 
civilization, and of the commerce of the 
country. 

Beyond the water the horizon is skirted 
by hills and prairie. In a semicircle 
above are the words, Civilitas Successit 
Barbarum — "Civilization has succeeded 
Barbarism." At the bottom of the s^l is 
the date of the formation of the territorial 
government, "Fourth of July, 1836." 
This state was admitted into the Union in 
1848. 

The State of Wisconsin is boimded 
North by Lake Superior and the northern 
peninsula of Michigan, east by Lake Mich- 
igan,* south by Illinois, and west by Iowa 
and Minesota Territory. Its length from 



north to south, is about 300 miles, and its 
width 250 miles, with an area of 53,924 
square miles. The State is divided into 
thirty counties, and contains a population 
of 305,538, according to the census of 
1850. 

Wisconsin was settled in 1690, by the 
French, at Green Bay, where they erected 
a fortified trading house. In 1763 the 
territory was ceded to Great Britain, and 
acquired by the United States at the close 
of the Revolution. Very few settlements 
were made in the territory previous to 
1836. 

Milwaukee, the largest town in the 
State, is situated on both sides of Milwau- 
kee river, near its entrance into Lake 
Michigan, 90 miles north of Chicago. 
Though this town now contains a popula- 
tion of more than 20,000, and is the most 
important cme in the state, yet, in 1834, it 
was surrounded by a wilderness, and con- 
tained only two log houses. 

Madison is the capital of Wisconsin. 
It is situated on a chain of small lakes, 90 
miles west of Milwaukee. The popula- 
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tion is about 2,000. Kenosha, formerly 
called Southport, Bacine, and Sheboygan, 
are all enterprising towns, situated on Lake 
Michigan. In regard to population, this 
state has outstripped many of the older 
settled ones. During the past ten years 
its mhabitants have increased nearly 275,- 
000. 

Wisconsin is a vast plain, varied by 
rivers, hills, and gentle svrells and undula- 
tions of the country. The soil is excel- 
lent, and all kinds of crops that are raised 
in the temperate climates may be cultivated 
here with success. Manufactures are still 
in their infancy, but all the natural facili- 
ties exist for extensive operations and rapid 
increase in prosperity and wealth. 

This state has made provision for an 
extensive system of education. For this 
purpose Congress has ceded to the state 
600,000 acres of land. Beside the pro- 
ceeds from this source, five per cent, of the 
proceeds of all the sales of the U. S. lands 
in the state, and all money arising from 
any grants to the state, are to be applied 
to the purposes of education. 

This state is rich in minerals. Lead, 
copper and iron are found in abundance. 
The south-western portion of the country 
is one vast lead mine, extending over a re- 
^on of at least 100 miles in circumference. 
The ore is supposed to be inexhaustible in 
quantity, and of a rich quality, yielding 
about 70 per cent, of pure metal. 

In the northern part of the state several 
tribes of Indians are yet settled. These, 
however, are gradually moving westward 
to make room for the rapid strides of 
civilization, and soon they will have evac- 
uated the state forever. 



< ^ •#* ^ » 



We can not guard too much against in- 
dulging in thoughts and actions, which, 
trivial as they may at first appear, would 
give a cast to our whole character, should 
they become settled habits. 

Money is a very good servant, but a bad 
master. It may be accused of injustice 
toward mankind, inasmuch as there are 
only a few who make false money, whereas 
money makes many men false. 



MUSIC. 

Give me music, soft, sweet music, 

For its cadence is to me 
As dew-drops to the drooping flower, 

Or blossoms to the bee. 
It soothes my fevered, burning brain, 

It calms my troubled heart, 
And bids, in tones of melody, 

My anxious cares depart 



Give me music, low, fSaint music, 

And as its echoes roll. 
In tones of thrilling tenderness, 

Across my raptured soul, 
ril dream again, as once I dreamed. 

Of happiness and love, 
When Hope, in wreaths of budding joys, 

My life's bright texture wove. 



Give me music, sad, slow music, 

And while its sweet tones swell 
And fall upon the ear like words 

Of low, heart-breathed farewell. 
My thoughts on Fancy's wing shall to 

The dreamy past return, 
And muse among the relics there, 

" In Memory's sacred urn." 

Give me music, mournful music, 

And my soul in fervent prayer 
Shall rise upon the dying note 

That vibrates on the air. 
ril pray for those whom well I love. 

That their lives may pass away, 
As calmly and as gently as 

The tones of that sweet lay. 

Give me music, joyful music. 

Let me feast upon the sound. 
Till my spirit bursts the earthly chain 

By which it now is bound. 
And soars on that triumphant strain, 

Up to its native skies. 
To join with angels in the song, 

Whose echo never dies. 

Selected. 
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BAD EFFECTS OF MISCELLAKE- 
OUS READING. 

THE following extract from Hillard's 
Address before the Mercantile Library 
Association is worthy of the candid 
attention of the young. 

Of two young men of equal capacity, 
suppose that one occupies himself for a 
certain period in light reading of a miscel- 
laneous character, and the other devotes 
the same time to the vigorous study of one 
or two works requiring close attention and 
continuous thought, such as Butler's Anal- 
ogy, Smith's Wealth of Nations, Locke's 
^say on the Human Understanding, or 
Mill's Logic, the amount of intellectual 
benefit derived by the two will be greatly 
in favor of the latter. The former will 
have gained merely a crowd of heteroge- 
neous impressions, lying in confused masses 
in his memory, like the shreds and patches 
of a rag-bag, while the other will have 
been through an athletic course of mental 
discipline, by which every faculty is invigo- 
rated. 

" Beware of the man of one book," says 
a Latin proverb. He knows no more than 
that, but that he knows thoroughly. Let 
me commend to every young man to form 
the habit of reading with a definite object, 
and with a concentrated attention, and not 
to roam over a library as one strolls 
through a garden, pitching upon books 
because there is something taking in their 
titles, or because you are not content to be 
entirely ignorant of some things in order 
that you may know other thmgs well. 

It is better to know everything of some 
thing, than something of everythmg. 
Study, says Cicero — and no one ever had 
a better right to define study than he, for 
no man ever studied harder — is the in- 
tense and assiduous occupation of the 
mind, applied to some subject with earnest 
good will. One hour of study is worth a 
day of listless dawdling over a shelf of 
books. 
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A CHEERFUL Spirit makes labor light and 
sleep sweet, and all around happy, which 
is much better than being only rich. 



VEGETABLE INSTINCT. 

IP a pan of water be placed within six 
inches of the stem of a young pumpkin 
or vegetable marrow, it wul, in the 
course of the night, approach it, and will 
be found in the morning with one of its 
leaves floating on the water. This experi- 
ment may be continued nightly until the 
plant begins to fruit. 

If a prop be placed within six inches of 
a young convolvulus, or scarlet runner, it 
will find it, although the prop be shifted 
daily. If, after it nas twined some dis- 
tance up the prop it be unwound and 
twined in the opposite direction, it will 
return to its original position, or die in the 
attempt; yet notwithstanding, if two of 
these plants grow near each other, and 
have no stake around which they can en- 
twine, one of them will alter the direction 
of its spiral, and they will twine around 
each other. 

Duhamal placed some kidney beans in 
a cylinder of moist earth ; after a short 
time they began to germinate, of course 
sending the plume upwards to the light, 
and the root down into the soil. 

After a few days the cylinder was turned 
one fourth round, and again and again this 
was repeated, imtil an entire revolution of 
the cylinder had been completed. The 
beans were then taken out of the earth, 
and it was found that both the plume and 
radicle had bent to accommodate them- 
selves to every revolution, and the one in 
its efifort to ascend perpendicularly, and 
the other to descend, had formed a perfect 
spiral. But although the natural tendency 
of the roots is downward, if the soil be* 
neath be dry, and damp substances be 
above, the roots will ascend to reach it. 

Selected. 



"The memories of childhood, after a 
mature age has been attained, are more 
powerful than many people are aware. 
And especially is this the case, in refer- 
ence to the religious observances which 
first arrest the attention of children." 

An Evergreen. — A man who does not 
learn by experience. 
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9tntxal Intelligence. 

Steaxsrifs on the PAOurra — There are now 
twenty-nine ocean BteamBhips running between 
San Francisco and the yarious ports on the Pa- 
cific. Others will soon be added, so that the 
nnmber will be sufficient to allow the departure 
of a steamer every day in the month. All this 
steam fleet has sprung up during the last two and 
a half years. 

Probably during the next five years steam 
communication will be opened with the Sand- 
wich Islands, and other important groups in the 
Pacific; also, with China, Japan, and Aus- 
tralia. 

Death of Dagverre. — Daguerre, the discoverer 
of the principles of the process of taking Da- 
guerreotypes, and in honor of whom the won- 
derful discovery was named, recently died at his 
home in France. His age was about 66 years. 
Daguerre was paid a large sum of money by the 
government of France for his discovery, and it 
was given to the public. 

KoBSTTTH. — ^This great Hungarian general is 
still held in confinement by the government of 
Turkey. Notwithstanding the negotiations of the 
American, British, and French consuls for his re- 
lease, and the many reports that arrangements 
had been made for his coming to America, the 
present prospects appear quite unfavorable for 
his regaining liberty. 

Father Mathew. — ^This apostle of temperance 
is expected in New York again about the middle 
of September, from his tour South and West^ 
where he has spent some eighteen months in his 
labors of reforming the inebriate. A pledge 
given at Cleveland, Aug. 8, 1851, bears the num- 
ber 6,064,261. This, probably, includes those 
given in Ireland and England, before visiting this 
country. 

Jennt Lind is still in this country, and it is be- 
lieved that she intends spending-the coming win- 
ter here. Benedict and Belletti, who came here 
with her, and who assisted in all of her concerts, 
have returned to Europe. It is expected that 
after resting two or three months, Jenny will 
give more concerts in New York. ' 

Great Bell. — ^Abell has recently been cast by 
J. N. Hooper, Boston, Mass., which weighs 21,612 



pounds. Fourteen tons of metal were melted 
for the casting. This bell is intended for a tower 
in Thirty-first street, New York, and to be rung 
as an alarm fire-bell. 

The bell of St Peter's at Rome, weighs 17,000 
pounds; that of Palazzo, at Florence, Italy, 
17,000 pounds; the great bell at Erfurt, Ger- 
many, 28,224 pounds; St Ivan's, at Moscow, 
Russia, 127,886 pounds; the great Kremlin bell, 
at Moscow, 443,772 pounds; but this last one 
has never been suspended on a tower. Thus, it 
will be seen, that New York now contains one of 
the great bells. 

State Agricultural Fairs. — ^The New York 
State Fair will be held at Rochester on the 16, 
17, 18, and 19th days of September. The Third 
Annual State Fair of Michigan will be held at De- 
troit, on the 24, 26, and 26th days of September. 
The State Fair of Ohio will be held on the same 
days as in Michigan. The State Fair for Vermontv 
will be held on the 10th and 11th of September. 

Another Quick Passage. — The tJ. S. mail 
steamship Baltic arrived in New York, from 
Liverpool, on the 16th day of August, having 
made the passage in nine days^ fourteen hov/rs^ 
and twenty minutes. Among her passengers was 
Horace Greeley, returned from his tour in Europe. 

IicMiORANTs. — ^There arrived in New York, 
during the first six days of August, 12,813 immi- 
grants. Of these 6,960 were from Ireland, and 
more than 4,000 were Germans. 

American Visitors at the "World's Fair. — 
There is an American register in the Crystal 
Palace, where all our countrymen are requested 
to inscribe their names. Hon. Abbott Lawrence 
heads the list By this register there appears to 
have been fifteen hundred Americans, up to the 
28th of June, who have visited the Fair. 

New York and Erie Railroad. — ^The receipts 
on this road for one day only, Aug. 16, were 
$12,000. It is estimated that the entire receipts 
for the month of August, will be $400,000. 

Mrs. Judson sailed from Calcutta for England, 
in February last On the 29th of May she was 
at Cape Town, Africa, preparing to resiome her 
voyage, on the 30th of that month. The voyage 
had a fSavorable effect on her health. She is, pro- 
bably, in England by this time. Her return to 
this country has been looked for with deep in- 
terest, since the death of her husband. 
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To ponr tha firesh inttruotion o^er the mind, 

To breath* th' enlirening ipirit, to fix 

The geneifoiu purpose, and the noble thought. 



YOUTHFUL AMUSEMENTS. 



FATHER, father," exclaimed a bright- 
eyed little fellow, one evening, as 
he bounded lightly into his fa- 
ther's sitting room, half an hour after 
sunset, "there is to be a circus in 
town to-morrow, and we want to go. 
May we?" 

The gentleman thus addressed was 
a wealthy mechanic of about forty 
years ; but he had an air of ease and 
contentment about him which made 
him appear much younger than he 
really was. 

He had just come in from his shop, 
and was comfortably perusing a pa- 
per in his easy chair. As his son 
entered the room with the above re- 
quest, he raised his eyes from the 
newspaper, and, with an expression 
a little saddened, he said, ''Do you 
really wish to go, Edward ?" 

''Yes, father, I do, and Francis 
wants to go, too." 

"Does he?" replied the father, 
looking up inquiringly at a noble 
looking boy of sixteen, who stood in 
the half open doorway. 

" Yes, sir — that is — ^if you are wil- 
ling." 

Their father looked thoughtfully a 
moment, and then replied, " I'll think 
of it." The two boys left the room 
to prepare for tea. This father en- 
deavored early to teach his children 
to act, not from low, selfish, animal 
motives, but from a high moral prin- 



ciple ; and carefully guarded them 
from all such influences as would 
tend to impair their moral sensibili- 
ties. 

The family were soon seated 
around the tea table, engaged in 
pleasant family conversation. Ed- 
ward once referred to the circus, but 
as no one replied to his remark, he 
thought best not to mention it again. 
The girls exchanged glances, as 
much as to say," I know what father 
thinks." After tea their father said, 
" Come to me in the sitting room, in 
fifteen minutes, and I will talk with 
you about the circus." 

At the appointed time the children 
were all in the room. Their father 
finished folding a note he had just 
written, and then said, " Now, chil- 
dren, I will tell you what I think. 
There are a great many bad influen- 
ces at such a place, and no good in- 
fluences that I know of, and you 
know that it is wrong to place your- 
selves under bad influences. I do 
not prohibit your going, but it is my 
wish that you should not go ; but if 
any of you wish to go, here is a quar- 
ter for you." 

" But, father," said Edward, "what 
evil influences will be there ?" 

"A great many: but the worst 
will be the bad boys. Don't you sup- 
pose nearly all the bad boys in your 
school will be there?" 
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" Yes, for I heard a great many of 
them say so ; but we have their in- 
fluenoe every day ; why will it be any 
worse to-morrow than any other day ?" 

I will tell you . At school you have 
the good influence of your teachers 
and of good boys ; at the circus you 
will have none of this influence to 
counteract the evil ; besides, the bad 
boys, being away from the restraint 
of their teachers, will be worse than 
usual, therefore their influences will 
be worse. Do you understand it 
now?" 

**Yes sir," said Edward. The 
children were convinced of the truth 
ofwhat their father said, and there- 
fore were silent. After a few min- 
utes, their father said, " Boys, would 
you like to take this note over to your 
uncle Charles?" 

** Yes, yes," was the ready re- 
sponse, and the boys were soon on 
their way to their uncle's. After an 
hour's absence they returned. 

" Was your uncle at home, Fran- 
cis?" said his father. 

"Yes sir; and he wished me to 
say to you that he thought he would 
go, if it was pleasant." 

" Very well," replied his father ; 
and he again commenced reading his 
newspaper. 

" I think," said the mother, " you 
had better retire early to-night, for 
you will want to be up betimes in 
the morning. The rising bell will 
ring half an hour earlier than usual." 

" What for?" was eagerly asked. 

" 0, when you hear the bell, dress 
yourselves, and run down quick, and 
I will tell you," said she, smilingly, 
as she gave them their night lamps. 

" I wonder what is in the wind, 
Jane," said Francis to his sister, two 
years younger, as they passed through 
the hall ; " something, I should think." 

"•Yes, something, but what it is I 
am sure I cannot tell," said she, 



gaily ; "I'll dream it all out to-night, 
and tell you in the morning." 

" 0, I would not trouble you," 
said Francis, laughing, "because 
mother can tell us in the morn- 
ing quicker than you can tell your 
dream." 

The children separated with a kind 
"good night," and were soon fast 
asleep in their own rooms. Their 
sleep was sweet and undisturbed 
until the bell sounded in their ears 
the next morning. In a few moments 
they were all down stairs, ready to 
receive the information promised the 
preceding evening. 

" We are to take our promised ride 
to Wachusett Mountain to-day," said 
their mother, in answer to their in- 
quiries. 

" Mount Wachusett ! 0, I am so 
glad," exclaimed the children. ^ 

"I think it is decidedly good," 
said Francis, trying to look grave ; 
" but I wish cousin Alfred could go 
with us, he is such a nice fellow." 

" So do I," said Jane, " and Sa- 
rah too; we shall want to sing on 
the mountain, and she has such a 
beautiful voice." 

" They are going," said their fath- 
er ; " and we are to set out immedi- 
ately after breakfast." 

In two hours the party were on 
their way ; the mother and Ellen 
upon the back seat, Jane and Francis 
occupied the middle one, the father, 
with Edward at his side, sat in front, 
driving a pair of black horses ; while 
their uncle, aunt and two cousins, in 
another carriage, drove on before. 

It was a bright, beautiful morning 
in the latter part of July, and never 
were children tappier than were they 
as they drove out of the village. A 
ride of an. hour and a half brought 
them to the foot of the mountain; 
and leaving their horses at a farm- 
house, they ascended the summit. 
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When once upon the top, they had 
an extensive prospect of the surround- 
ing country, darkened here and there 
with deep green wood, and checkered 
with fields of ripe grain. Scattered 
among the hills might be seen many 
a quiet village, with their church 
spires pointing to heaven. 

The children amused themselves 
in picking berries, reading the names 
of former visitors that were carved 
upon the trees and stones, and in col- 
lecting flowers, leaves, and other curi- 
osities to take home. They partook 
of refreshments, brought from home 
for the purpose, sitting under the 
shade of a tree ; all except Edward, 
who preferred to eat his, sitting on 
the steps of the monumental ruins. 

The sun was fast descending in the 
western sky as they descended the 
mountain, and taking thei]: carriages, 
rode slowly home, vastly more happy 
than if they had gone to the circus ; 
and how much better, physically, 
mentally, and morally, the secrets of 
eternity alone can reveal. — Selected. 
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MANUFACTURE OF COTTON. 

COTTON is sent to the Northern 
States, and to England, to be 
manufactured. Although it al- 
ways goes through the process of 
ginning, to separate the seeds from 
the fiber, before it is put into bales for 
shipping, yet it is never made suffi- 
ciently clean for immediate use by 
this process. 

Beside the few seeds that still re- 
main in it, the immense presssure to 
which it is subjected, for the purpose 
of reducing it into the least possible 
bulk, mats the fiber together in 
lumps, thus rendering it unfit for 
working while in such a state. 



When the bales have been received 
by the manufacturer, the first process 
toward making it into cloth is to 
clean it. For this purpose it is pass- 
ed through a machine called a Wil- 
low. This is composed of metallic 
blades on a cylinder, that revolves 
several thousand times in a minute. 
The blades beat the lumps into pie- 
ces, and completely disengage the 
staple from the seeds and all other 
matter which has become mixed 
with it. 

The Picker next comes into use to 
complete the work commenced by 
the Willow. This separates, as far 
as possible, each fiber from its fellow, 
and forms it into a loose, fleece-like 
mass. In this state it is taken to the 
carding machine, which straightens 
the fibers, and leaves them parallel 
to each other, in order that they may 
be evenly twisted together in spin- 
ning. 

The carding was formerly done by 
hand cards, such as those once used 
in rural districts for carding wool, 
but these have almost entirely disap- 
peared before the rapid march of in- 
ventions. The carding machine now 
used is said to have been invented by 
Lewis Paul, of Birmingham, England, 
in 1748. 

It is composed of cylinders which 
revolve with rapidity. Each cylin- 
der is covered with a kind of wire 
brush, or card, as it is termed. 
These brushes catch the fibers of 
cotton and straighten them. The 
cylinders revolve in opposite direc- 
tions. 

There are usually two of these 
machines used ; the last of which is 
composed of finer wires, and much 
thicker set. This is called the finish- 
er, because it finishes the work com- 
menced by the first machine. From 
the finisher the cotton" is drawn 
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through a kind of hollow cone, and 
from thence it falls in the form of 
Rolls. 

The Rolls are taken to the Draw- 
ing Frame, which continues the work 
of straightening the fiber, and at the 
same time of equalizing the consist- 
ency of the roll, that the yarn which 
is spun from it may be of ^ uniform 
size. The Speeder, which is merely 
another variety of the Drawing 
Frame, is next used. This reduces 
the rolls to about the size of large 
cords. In this form it is taken to 
the stretcher, where two of these are 
twisted together, still farther drawn 
out and wound on large spools, called 
bobins. It is now ready for the spin- 
ning room. 

The most interesting part of the 
whole transformation is the process 
of attenuating the cotton into fine 
yarn, ready for the weaver. The 
machine by which this is done is 
called a " mule,'* and the process, 
* 'mule spinning. ' ' A description of the 
machine, and the manner in which it 
works, would be too lengthy to be 
inserted here. In its stead we would 
advise all our young friends to em- 
brace the first opportunity for visit- 
ing a Cotton Mill, and see the whole 
operation for themselves. That would 
be far more interesting than any 
written description. 

The principle of this mode of spin- 
ning is the same as that acted upon 
by our good mothers and grandmoth- 
ers in days of old, when, with the 
revolving wheel and humming spin- 
dle, they accomplished the same re- 
sult, but with much less rapidity. 
The yarn made by machinery is finer 
and more even than that spun by 
hand. And fast as the yarn is drawn 
out and twisted, it is wound on spools, 
ready for the weaver. 

The spinning mule, or jenny, it is 
believed, was invented by an English 



barber, by the name of Arkwright, 
about the year 1787. Some, how- 
ever, deny him the credit of the in- 
vention ; at all events, he made some 
most material improvements in it, 
and the name of Arkwright will 
always be connected with it, as that 
of Whitney with the cotton gin. 

Formerly all cloth was woven by 
hand, and the process was exceed- 
ingly slow and laborious; now the 
introduction of the power loom^ has 
entirely superseded the old method, 
except for a few particular fabrics. 

In the power looms the entire work 
of making cloth is performed by ma- 
chinery. The weaver, or rather the 
loom tender, has little to do but to 
watch its movements, and see that 
all goes on in order, and to repair 
any accident that may occur, as the 
breaking of threads, &c. When the 
piece is finished, he removes the cloth, 
and prepares the warp for another. 

This labor is light, and in this 
country is usually peformed by girls. 
It is so easily learned that it may be 
acquired by a few weeks' attention. 
In some towns several hundred girls 
are thus employed. 

The texture of cloth made by ma- 
chinery is generally more even than 
that made by the hand loom, as it 
depends chiefly on the strength of the 
blow by which the materials are 
beaten together. This, in the hand 
loom, is necessarily subjected to the 
variations of the weaver, while in the 
power loom, being regulated by ma- 
chinery, it is always the same. — ^R. 



A Beautiful Reply. — " It is diffi- 
cult to conceive anything more beau- 
tiful than the reply given by one in 
affliction when he was asked how he 
bore it so well. 'It lightens the 
stroke,' said he, *to draw near to 
Him who handles the rod J. " 
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VARIETIES OF THE SPIDER. 

i 
>1 M:^ ' 
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THE ZEBRA 8FIDEB, AND ITS NEST. 



SPIDERS have been classed under dif- 
ferent names, given them from 
their appearance and habits. The 
Zebra Spider is marked with stripes 
on its body, resembling those on the 
zebra, hence this name is given it. 
The nests constructed by this species 
are curious and interesting. 

Those balls, commonly known as 
spider's eggs, are silken bags, or nests, 
containing a number of eggs, inste^ui 
of only one, as many suppose. They 
are formed in various positions ; some 
suspended like that in the above cat, 
others are attached to the under side 
of a leaf, stone, or other substance ; 
and some float upon the water ; but 
wherever found, their use is the same. 
They are silken egg-purses, to pre- 
serve the eggs of this ingenious in- 
sect. 

The manner of constructing this 
silken bag is a curious exercise in the 
weaving art. The mother-spider uses 
its own body to measure her work, 
in the same way that a bird does to 
gauge the size and form of its nest. 
First it spreads a thin coating of silk 



as a foundation, turning its body 
round in it to make it circular. 
Then it spins a border, and raises ik 
till it attains the shape of a cup. 

Within this cup-like nest the in- 
sect deposits its eggs, piling them up 
as high above the surface as the cup 
is deep. Next it proceeds to weave 
a covering, which, when united to 
the part of the nest containing the 
eggs, forms a ball larger than the 
body of the insect that made it. 

These silken egg-purses vary in 
color. Those of the house spider are 
white; those of the garden spider 
yellow, and those of other out-door 
spiders are blue, brown, or greenish. 

One of the most extraordinary nestg, 
or dwellings of the spider, is built in 
the water. The little builder first 
spins a web, and attaches it to the 
leaves of aquatic plants, by threads. 
Over this web it spreads a transpa- 
rent and elastic varnish, resembling 
liquid glass. 

After spreading some of this mate- 
rial over the under surface of its 
body, forming a kind of air sac or 
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bladder, it collects air into it, and, 
plunging into the wajer, introduces 
a bubble of air beneath the varnished 
web. This operation being repeated 
ten or twelve times, the air thus col- 
lected is sufficient to expand the 
web, or lift it up in the center, so as 
to form a little chamber. 

In this chamber are deposited the 
eggs, in silken bags ; and it is also 
used as the house of the insect, where, 
undisturbed by storms, the spider 
rests and devours its prey. This spe- 
cies is found in Europe, and is called 
the Diving or Water Spider. 

This home of the insect, which is 
in the form of a diving-bell, or half 
of a pigeon's egg, rests on the water, 
and is kept from being submerged by 
the air within. It is closed all around, 
except the opening at the bottom, 
beneath the water. 




THE HUNTER. 



Another species of the spider is 
called the Hunter, because it obtains 
its food by wandering about in search 
of prey. These spiders are small and 
slim, with long legs, and a delicately 
spotted body. They live in walls, 
and crevices of houses, and are skill- 
ful hunters of flies. 

If one discovers a fly on a railing, 
instead of running directly toward it, 
it will crawl along on the opposite side 
of the railing till it has reached the 
point directly at the antipodes, when 
it will dart around and seize its prey. 
In doing this it seldom misses its 
aim. 

Should it happen to not be within 
a convenient leap, it would move so 
softly and slowly that its motion 



could hardly be discerned. If the 
fly should happen to take wing and 
alight behind the hunter, it would 
whirl its body about so qiiickly that 
the change would scarcely be ob- 
served ; then, moving nearer and 
making the fatal leap, secure its 
victim. 




CAVERN SPIDER. 



The Cavern Spider builds its nest 
in the earth, forming a tube, or 
cavern, about three inches deep. 
These caverns are composed of lay- 
ers of web and earth. To guard 
against intruders, a trap-door is con- 
structed of the same material, hung 
on strong web-hinges, and fitting the 
mouth of the tube. 

While the spider is in his cavern, 
should any one attempt to lift this 
trap-door to peep in upon the inmate, 
he will find much resistance. Warned 
by the vibrations of the threads which 
extend from the door to the bottom 
of the cell, the insect hastens to the 
door, fastens its legs to it and to the 
walls, and pulls with all its might. 
When this effort proves in vain, the 
inhabitant seeks safety in flight. 

Should the door be fastened down, 
a new entrance will be made, and a 
new door formed. If the door be re- 
moved, another will be built in a few 
hours. 

There are other species of the spi- 
der, that show skill in building, which 
we have not time to mention. They 
hollow out cells ; bore holes ; build 
galleries ; make vaults ; and con- 
struct bridges. Within, their houses 
are extremely neat, and the walls 
are covered with a tapestry of silk. 
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As soon as the young spiders are 
of sufficient age to dispense with the 
cares of the parent, they take their 
leave of l^ome, and go out and " set 
up" for themselves. The mother re- 
mains in the tent and dies there. 
But the young spider spins and 
weaves with all the skill of its parent, 
for the same being who created them 
has taught 

" The wild bird how to build iU nest, 
And the insect to weave its web.'' 



JULIA MD THE WRISTBANDS. 

DEAR father," said Julia, *^see 
what I have been doing. I have 
made this shirt for you myself. 
Is it not neatly done ? Are not those 
wristbands stitched very nicely for a 
little girl like me?" 

'*I think they are," said Julia's 
father, as he examined with evident 
pleasure his daughter's performance. 
^* You must have taken much pains, 
or you would not have succeeded so 
well. Have you ever stitched any 
wristbands before?" 

"No, sir ; mother had me try on 
a piece of linen before I commenced 
the wristbands." 

"And did you not take an awk- 
ward looking stitch now and then?" 

" Sometimes." 

"And did you then get discour- 
aged, and think your work was spoil- 
ed, and it did not make much differ- 
ence how you did the rest of it ?" 

" Oh no ! father. If I had done 
so, your wristbands would not have 
been fit to wear. If I made one bad 
stitch, I would take much more pains 
with the next, and the next, for I 
knew if the rest looked well, one bad 
stitch would not be so much noticed." 

" That was right, undoubtedly. I 
hope you will always reason as cor- 



rectly, and practice as well in every 
thing you attempt to do," 

" What do you mean, father?" 

" I have seen children manage in 
a way quite different from the one 
you have described. Sometimes they 
get up in the morning with the reso- 
lution to be very good children that 
day, but a brother or sister would say 
something to vex them, or some other 
temptation would lead them to break 
their resolutions almost before they 
were aware of it ; then they would 
say to themselves, * This day is spoil- 
ed ; it is of no use trying to be good 
to-day, but to-morrow I will try 
again.' 

" This was reasoning very much as 
you would have reasoned, if, when 
you took a bad looking stitch in your 
wristband, you had said, ^ well, it is 
spoiled now, and it is of no conse- 
quence how I do the rest, but I will 
try to make the next one good.' " 

" If I had done so, I do not think 
I should ever have stitched a wrist- 
band well." 

"Probably not; and the reason 
why a great many children never 
correct their bad habits, and grow 
wiser and better, is because they go 
to work just in this way. They 
make a great many good resolutions ; 
but as soon as they take one wrong 
step, they give up at once, and think 
they will not try again until some 
future time." 

" I must confess I have often done 
so myself, said Julia ; but the next 
time I am tempted to reason in this 
way, I will think of the wristbands, 

" I hope you will. You were not 
willing to give up your work because 
you had taken one wrong stitch ; so 
when you are guilty of one wrong 
act, let it incite you to greater effort 
to do right next time. 

" You may also learn another les- 
son from your wristbands. It was 
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by bestowing a very careful attention 
upon every little stitch, that you suc- 
ceeded in doing them so neatly. You 
did not think of saying, every few 
stitches, 'This is only one little stitch, 
it is no matter how it looks.' This 
would have ruined your work very 
soon. 

** Now a great many boys and girls 
think they will be good children, and 
they do make many trials, but meet 
with little success. Now what is 
the trouble? They are not careful 
enough about the stitches. ITiey 
quite overlook their importance. In 
other words, they forget that life is 
made up of little acts, and that the 
only way to become good is to be 
very careful to have every one of 
these little acts right. 

'* Children are very much inclined 
to think it is quite a trifling thing to 
do wrong once. They say, ' What if 
I did speak in an angry tone of voice ? 
It was only one little act.' And so 
they reason in regard to one wrong 
act, and another, and another, until 
these deviations from the right are 
sadly multiplied." 

** I will try to remember this, 
father, and think more than I have 
done of the importance of every ac- 
tion." 

" I hope you will, my daughter. 
If you do, these wristbands, which 
you have stitched so neatly, will 
teach you a lesson of great value." 
Kathrene. 
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It is observed that the most cen- 
sorious are generally the least ju- 
dicious, who, having nothing to 
commend themselves, will be finding 
fault with others. No man envies 
the merit of another, who has enough 
of his own. 

The most corrective punishment is 
kindness. 



THE PEASANT BOY. 

BY CHARLOTTE 0U8HUAN. 

There's poetry, boj, in that step of thine, 

Firmly and free on the green Bward preat, 
And the locks that over thy temples shine, 

Wanton wild in the winds of the warm south- 
west 
Care lurks not^ boy, in the laughing eye, 

No clouds overshadow thy forehead's snow. 
And the mellow tints of the morning sky 

Lend to thy cheeks an eloquent glow. 

Thy heirloom is pure and unbroken health, 
A cheerful heart to endure thy toil, 

And what thou wantest of this world's wealth 
Is sturdily gained from the generous soil. 

"With the lark's first note thou'rt up and away, 
Brushiug the dew from the glittering sod, 

And murmuring the simple roundelay 
With innocence, hymns to the ear of God. 

From the ardent sun of advancing noon. 
Thou seekest the shade of some sheltered nook. 

Where the ring-dove warbles its amorous tune 
To tiie answering sound of the gushing brook ! 

There, sinking down on the stream's soft brink, 
Thou gratefully takest thy frugal repast^ 

First bending thy lips to the stream to drink 
The wave that glideth so cool and fast 

Then to labor again, till the waning sun 
Seeks his place of repose in the western sky, 

And the shades of evening come trooping on. 
And the bird nestles low in the covert nigh. 

They are coming to meet thee — ^the joyous band, 

The flaxen haired girl, and the bold brave boy — 
While the baby totters toward thy hand, 

And clasps thy fingers with prattling joy. 
To the cottage away — ^to thy mother's knee — 

To thy father's side — thou art welcome there! 
That mother's smile is ever for thee. 

And thou hast thy father's heart and prayer. 
To slumber repairing, thy rest is sweet. 

In the rafter'd chamber beneath the eaves^ 
Where the pattering rain-drops of summer beat, 

And wind complains 'mid the rustling leaves. 

There's poetry, boy, in that st^p of thine 1 
There's poetry wrought with thy sinless life ; 

I would that thy stormless fete were mine, 
Passionless, careless, and free from strife I 

Sdicttd. 
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"MY FIRST HE.'' 

I SHALL never forget my first lie, al- 
though it happened when I was a 

very little girl. My younger sister 
had a cent, with which she wished 
to buy a fig, and being too sick to 
go down to the store herself, she en- 
gaged me to go. 

As I was returning with the fig 
nicely done up in a small paper, sud- 
denly the thought occurred to me 
that I should like to look at it. 
So I very carefully opened the paper, 
when the fig looked so very tempting, 
I thought I could not help tasting it 
a little at one end, and then I could 
explain the affair at home. 

I had scarcely despatched that bit 
before I wanted it all, and without 
much more thought I ate up the 
whole fig ! Then, when the fig was 
all gone, and I had nothing to do but 
to think, I began to feel very uncom- 
fortable ; my own unfaithfulness and 
my sister's disappointment troubled 
me, and I stood disgraced before my- 
self. 

I had done very wrong, I thought 
of running away somewhere ; I did 
not know exactly where, but where 
I should never come back again. 

It was long before I reached home, 
and I went as quickly as \ could, and 
told my sister that I had * lost the 
cent.' I remember she cried sadly, 
but I went directly out into the gar- 
den, and tried to think of something 
else, but in vain ; my own guilt 
stared me steadily in the face, and I 
was wretched enough. 

Although it wanted a few minutes 
of our dinner hour, yet it seemed 
very long to me. I was anxious some 
event should intervene between me 
and the lie I had told. I imagined 
it would relieve me. 

I wandered about the garden with 
a very heavy spirit. I thought I 



would give worlds if it had not hap- 
pened. When the dinner hour came, 
I was seated in my high chair at my 
father's side, when my sister made 
her appearance, crying and looking 
very much grieved. 

My father immediately inquired 
what the matter was? Then my 
mother stated the story, the conclu- 
sion of which was, that I had * lost 
the cent.' I can never forget the 
look of kind, perfectly unsuspecting 
confidence, with which my father 
turned to me, and with his large 
blue eyes full in my face, he said, 
^* Wliere did you lose the cent ? per-, 
haps we can find it again." 

Not for one single instant could I 
brave that tone and that look, but 
bursting into tears I screamed out, 
" 0, I did not lose the cent, I ate up 
the fig." A silence, as of the grave, 
ensued. No one spoke. 

In an instant I seemed to be sepa- 
rated at an immense distance from 
all the family. A great gulf yawned 
between us. A sense of loneliness 
and desolation and dreariness came 
over me, the impression of which, I 
presume, will go with me forever. I 
left the table, and all that afternoon, 
and the next day, and during the 
week, my feelings were melancholy 
in the extreme. 

But as time wore away, and my 
father and- mother, brothers and sis- 
ters received me back to their love 
and favor, my spirits recovered their 
wonted tone. The whole event left 
an indelible impression on my mind 
and heart. It convinced me that 
* ' the way of the transgressor is hard. ' ' 

Selected. 



The tears of beauty are like light 
clouds floating over a heaven of stars, 
bedimming them for a moment, that 
they may shine with greater luster 
than before. 
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" To aid the mind's development, and watoh 
The dawn of little thoughts.'' 




THE PRETTY BIRD. 



OH, Ann, I wish you could have 
seen that pret-ty bird. I saw 
it when you were in bed a-sleep. 

You know that I get up be-fore 
the sun does. I love to be up so 
ear-ly ; then the air is so sweet, 
and ev-e-ry thing looks so fresh. 

I stood in the door, just be-fore 
the sun was up, and that pret-ty 
bird came and stood on the lit- 
tle ma-ple tree, in front of the 
house. 

I think I never saw so pret-ty 
a bird be-fore. Its bod-y was 
red, and its wings and tail were 
black. It had some black on its 
head, too, a-bout its bill. 

Soon it be-gan to sing. I do 
wish you could hear it sing. Its 
voice was sweet, and such a song 



I do not think I ev-er heard from 
a-ny bird be-fore. 

I saw it hop from Hmb to Umb, 
then stand still and look at me. 

Then I sang my lit-tle »ong 
a-bout the birds, and when it 
heard me, it went hop, hop, all 
o-ver the tree. 

When I was done it stood on 
the top of the tree, and sang 
a-gain. And the song was 
sweet-er than at first. 

I wish that lit-tle bird would 
come ev-e-ry day and sing for 
me. I would feed it all it could 
eat, and take care to not let a-ny 
one hurt it. 

It did not stay long af-ter the 
sun came up, but flew a-way to 
the sha-dy woods. 
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AUNT ELIZA'S STORIES.^No. XVI. 
THE LATEST FASHION. 

MARY and Martha Wells were 
preparing to attend the birth- 
day party of their cousin, Matil- 
da Benson. Their eager voices 
and their smihng faces told how 
much pleasure they enjoyed in 
thinking of their coming visit. 

Busy as bees, they hurried 
about, preparing their dresses for 
the great occasion, and, after 
many a serious talk on the sub- 
ject, they decided on wearing 
their white lawns with a blue 
belt and blue hair ribbons. 

This choice was highly ap- 
proved by their mother, who 
thought the dress most becoming 
to her rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed 
Httle girls, and she told them she 
hoped nothing would happen to 
mar the pleasure of their visit. 

But the next night, when they 
came home from school, their 
brows were clouded, and a look 
of sadness, almost of vexation, 
told that something had gone 
wrong. 

Their mother, hoping to bring 
back the smile to their Hps, said, 
"To-morrow, my little girls, is 
the long-wished^for time for your 
visit, and you have the prospect 
of a beautiful day.'' 

" I do not care about going at 
all," said Mary. " Nor I either," 



said Martha, " if I must wear that 
ugly white dress." 

"Why my dears," said Mrs. 
Wells, " I am very sorry to hear 
you speak so. This morning 
you were much pleased with this 
dress, and what has happened to 
make you feel so now ?" 

" Helen Rogers has just come 
home from the city, and she has 
brought the latest fashion," said 
Martha. " Our dresses are old- 
fashioned, and we do not want to 
wear them, for the other girls 
will have Helen's fashion." 

" Yes, mother," continued Ma- 
ry, "Rachel Simmons laughed 
when I told her that we- were 
going to wear our white dresses, 
and said * What, those old-fash- 
ioned things ! 'Tis strange some 
people can never be in the tong.^ 
Now, mother, what does tong 
mean ?" 

Mrs. Wells laughed heartily, 
and rephed, " Tow, my dear, is 
the French word for fashion. 
There are some people who are 
always striving to follow the cus- 
toms of foreigners, and if any 
thing is said to be in the fashion, 
they adopt it, without waiting to 
see whether it is proper and be- 
coming. 

" Rachel has no doubt learned 
her French from her sister, who 
is at a boarding school, and who 
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studies French and Italian, but 
declares geography and philoso- 
phy to be horrid things. But 
what is the latest fashion ?'' 

Martha looked a little more 
cheerful at this question, and re- 
plied, " The waist is high in the 
neck, fitting closely around the 
throat, with tight backs. I wish 
ours could be made so." 

" My daughters, I wish you to 
think a little, and reflect on what 
I am about to say. If, after due 
thought, you wish me to do so, I 
will alter your dresses to the 
latest fashion ; but remember, if I 
do, they must remain so ; I shall 
not aher them again. 

"Your dresses are made low 
in the neck, not only because 
that style is more becoming to 
children, but it gives greater free- 
dom of motion ; and as such 
dresses are worn usually in warm 
weather, they are far more com- 
fortable. 

" What would you do with a 
dress high in the neck, fitting 
closely around the throat, and 
tight backs, in such a warm day 
as this ? 

" The desire of following any 
new fashion, unless there be some 
real improvement in it, argues a 
weak mind — a mind pleased with 
trifles, and unable to understand 
great and noble things. 



" You have often read of the 
fooUsh fashions of the Chinese. 
A belle must have feet so small 
that she is almost entirely unable 
to walk ; finger nails so long that 
she is obliged to fasten pieces of 
bamboo to them, to prevent them 
from breaking, for if by chance 
she should lose one, she would 
feel as bad as little girls in an old- 
fashioned dress. 

" The Moorish beauty must be 
so fat she can not walk without 
assistance. The Turkish lady 
must stain her eyebrows, nails and 
teeth ; and a certain tribe of In- 
dians press the heads of their in- 
fants till the skull acquires a flat- 
tened appearance, from which 
they take the name, of Flat 
Heads ; but there is one thing in 
which these nations differ from 
us, they never change their fash- 
ions. • 

"We smile at their ideas of 
beauty, and think them very fool- 
ish, but are not we more foohsh ? 
We have the advantage of edu- 
cation and Christianity, but can 
you not think of some things in 
which we are as weak-minded as 
they?" 

The girls hung their heads, for 
they could not help thinking that 
they had been foolish in wishing 
their neat and tasteful dresses 
were changed to the unbecoming 
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fashion; and after a moment's 
pause Mary exclaimed, " Forgive 
us, mother, we want neither flat- 
heads, eagle's claws for fingers, 
nor high-necked dresses." 

" Oh mother, you have made 
a good bargain,'' said Martha; 
" you knew you would not have 
to alter our pretty dresses after 
explaining how silly it is to follow 
every fashion, even if it be the 
latest." 

" Now, my children," said the 
mother, "I hope you will go to 
your cousin's party and enjoy 
yourselves, without being troub- 
led about your dresses." 

"Yes, mother," returned Mar- 
tha, " and when I hear any one 
talking of tong^ I shall think of 
long finger nails supported by 
bamboo, and Moorish ladies with 
a slave on each side. Oh, we 
will be happy to-morrow, will we 
not, Mary ?" 



ARE YOU LIKE THEM? 

How different and varied are 
the dispositions of children, 
even in the ^ame family. While 
some have mild and pleasant dis- 
positions, others are cross and 
fretful. How trying it is to pa- 
rents to have a child who is 
never ready to do what its father 
or mother thinks best. 

I have heard many little boys, 



and girls, too, when their father 
or mother requested of them 
some little favor, say, "I don't 
want to do it — let James do it — 
you make me do everything." 
Sometimes I have known them 
to go so far as to say, " I ain't 
going to do it." 

Little boys and girls, did you 
ever think how wrong this is? 
and how it hurts your parents' 
feelings ? And have you never 
felt sorry, when alone by your- 
self, that you had acted so badly 
toward your parents ? 

I am going to tell you about 
two little boys, whom I will call 
James and Robert. These two 
lads had formed the very bad 
habit of disputing vsdth each other 
about their playthings, or any 
trifle. Sometimes they would 
even resort to blows, and, in or- 
der to screen themselves from 
reproof, would tell falsehoods. 

One Saturday night I happen- 
ed to be a listener to some of 
their xonversation. While their 
mother was washing them, Rob- 
ert, the younger lad, fretted be- 
cause he had to be washed when 
his feet were so sore. 

At last the little fellow began 
to cry and scold because his feet 
smarted. His mother said to 
him, " Robert, if you had obeyed 
me, and kept out of the mud and 
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water, you would not have had 
sore feet.'' 

**I haven't been in the mud 
and water," hastily replied Rob- 
ert. 

" How happens it, then," said 
his mother, "that your panta- 
loons are so dirty and wet ?" 

"Well, James played in the 
water, too," said Robert. 

" No I didn't," said James. 

"I say you did," exclaimed 
Robert, at the top of his voice. 

From the mother's inquiry into 
the matter, it was evident that 
both had played in the water, and 
both denied doing so. 

Now, James and Robert had 
not only disobeyed their mother, 
but they had tried to screen them- 
selves by telHng a falsehood. 

Are there not many little boys 
and girls that read The Student, 
who never think the stories in it 
apply to themselves ? Little rea- 
der, think for a moment, if you 
are not, in many respects, hke 
James and Robert. 



When I see a boy in haste to 
spend every penny as soon as he 
gets it, I think it a sign that he 
will be a spendthrift. 

When I see a boy hoarding up 
his pennies, and unwilling to part 
with them for any good purpose, 
I think it a sign that he will be a 
miser. 



VERSES FOR LITTLE SCHOLARS. 

When the light in splendor dawning, 
Beams upon our waking eyes ; 
When the golden tints of morning 
0*er the eastern summits rise ; 
Then we'll haste away to school, 
There our much loved teacher meet^ 
There obey each gentle rule. 
And our pleasant tasks repeat 

While at school our lessons learning, 
We will study hard and well, 
And, our precious time improving, 
Learn as fast as possible ; 
Then at recess, on the green, 
Merrily we'll run and play. 
Or, in lively circles seen, 
Sing some pretty roundelay. 

When our reading, spelling, writing, 
All are o'er, and evening comes. 
Friendship still our hearts uniting. 
We may seek our happy homes. 
Dearest friends will greet us there. 
There affection round us glows, 
There we'll say our evening prayer, 
There we'll rest in sweet repose. 

Selected, 
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BE NEAT, 

JAAiES Spruce was a neat boy. 
He had a brush for his clothes, 
and kept them clean and nice. 

He would not run out into the 
mud, ^nd thus splash his legs and 
wet his feet, nor did he kick up 
the dust. When he came in, he 
would rub his feet on the mat, 
and hang up his hat upon his own 
hook. 

No one saw him with dirt on 
his hands, nor with a rough head 
of hair ; so he was at all times 
fit to be seen. He did not tear 
his book or blot it, or ink his 
hands at school. — Golden Rule. 
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THE BATTLE GROUND— EXTRACTS FROM THE BATTLE OF LIFE— (CONTINUED). 

BT CHARLES DICKENS. 

[The following translation begins where that in the last number ended] 

¥HEN the wild flowers and\ < /'^•IV^* 

berries had so long re- "^^ * > ' • f^ ^ ^ [ 

mained upon the stem U/i • T 1 /^ r-tT^ 

untouched, gardens rose, and * ^ b .-I CJ, -w* ^ 

houses were built^ and children •^ ^ "^ * I* ^"^ 

played at battle on the turf. The ' * . v^ .< x V^ 

wounded trees had long ago made \ ^ ^"^ /* * ^^,i/ i 

Christmas loga^ and blazed and jT ^"^ ^""^ 

roared away. The deep green ^ /^ ^^ t" ^V^ x ' N'^ '^ 1^ \ 
patches were no greener now than Jf- S • \ 

the memory of those who lay in *^ t-^ % U->. ^ XI \ ^ 

dust below. The plowshare still , • > > \ • i o 



turned up from time to time some \ I ^ * a **/ v «I "'^ 

rusty bits of metal, but it was ^^ . ^^^ .. 

hard to say what use they had . (© ^ ^ C ""^ . i x 

ever served, and those who found •• ^ . ^"^ 

them wondered and disputed. L>| '*^~^ J • • ^ y J \ 
An old dinted corslet^ and a hel- ^^^ • i? ^ • 

met had been hanging in the / ^ O ) ^ <r^ 

church so long, that the same » ^ w v^ . 

weak half-blind old man who >w iT -^ ^ 1 ^ v-y> — 

tried in vain to make them out *^ • -i-f -^^ I i t ^ 

above the whitewashed arch, had \ j) ^ ^ ••' 0_ •* • ^ 

marveled at them as a baby. If "^ m • /^ • ♦ 

the host slain upon the field, V k ^ *') ^ \ y 

could have been for a moment ^ • >^^ • . 

reanimated in the forms in which ^ 



c;^ 



:s 



they fell, each upon the spot that > , ' • ^ "\** • 

wasthe bed ofhis untimely death, /\V_)/'\ () \ 

gashed and ghastly soldiers would ^^ ^ ' ._« j 

have stared in, hundreds deep, T-^ I , -_ . K^ t^ > 

at household door and window ; p ^^ \ , ( ^ 

and would have arisen on the L j vj^ P j I v>^ 1L • ^* • 

hearths of quiet homes; and ^^^ • • •• \ ^ ' 

would have been the garnered . ? /^ •% M >^ j 

store of bams and graneries, and ^ 

would have started up between • *^ ^ V ^ 

the cradled infant and its nurse ; ' v.^ c"W^ V. • e-??r y 

and would have floated with the ^S ?/\ y v * <^ <-'V^ ! 

stream, and whirled around on * ^ P • o 

the mDl, and crowded the orchard, (* * X^ •>1 

and burdened the meadow, and ^+^ J * in ^ y * </\ 

piled the rickyard high with dy- ^ ^ • "^ * /\ 

mg men. So altered was the ' " ^ni z' » 

battle-ground, where thousands cy • 0| ^ * "S yl *^ 

upon thousands had been killed j > ' r — ^^« 



in the great fight ' T »< ) .^ 



> 
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DRAWINGS. 

DOUBTLESS several of our young friends have been 
anxiously waiting for some exchanges from our 
box of drawings, and especially those who have 
forwarded us postage stamps to pre-pay the postage. 
We were absent from the city for nearly four weeks 
during the last of July and first of August, conse- 
quently were unable to attend to the letters request- 
ing drawings, that came for us within that time. 
But we are now at our post again, and, having more 
drawings still on hand, shall be happy to send them 
to those who forward us postage stamps or money to 
pre-pay the postage. 

From the pupil of Samuel T. Vance, Washington 
Valley, N. J., we have received a few specimens of 
leaf impressions. Most of the impressions were too 
light ; probably enough ink or smoke had not been 
used. 



QUEBIES. 

MATHEMATICAL. 

From the lads of Rev. David Perry's Family 
School, Fepperell, Mass. 

1. How much greater is the circle described by the 
top of a tree 150 feet in height, than by the bottom* 
in the revolution of the earth on its axis, supposing 
the earth to be just 8,000 miles in diameter 1 

2. Bunker Hill Monument is 220 feet high ; sup- 
posing a stone, weighing 5 tuns, should fall from its 
top to the earth, with how many tuns* force would it 
strike the earth. 

From M. F. Cole and G. E. Sunderlin, pupils of 
J. G. Cole, Carmel, N. Y. 

3. A man having a farm in the form of an equi- 
lateral triangle, said to his son that he would give 
him the farm if he could find its area from three 
measurements he would give him. The measure- 
ments were as follows : from a spring within, to the 
three sides respectively, the distances are 24 rods, 86 
rods, and 48 rods. What was the area of the farm ? 

4. A man purchasing some land, two sides of which 
were fenced, was desirous that it should be triangu- 
lar, and that the line of the unfenced side should 
pass through a large tree which stood 40 feet from 
one fence, at right angle, and 80 feet from the other. 
Wkat distance on the first fence must be taken, that 
the lot may contain 8200 feet 1 

6. A and B were hired to do a piece of work ; they 
worked as follows. A worked two-thirds as long as 
it would have taken B alone to do it 3 then B finished 



it. Now, had they worked together from the com- 
mencement, they would have done it two hours 
sooner, and A would have done one-half of what he 
left for B. How long would it have taken them 
separately to do the work 1 

To this last question a solution is requested in 
full, by algebra. 

PHILOSOPHIOAL QUE&IBS. 

Why will not water boil in a vessel when placed 
in boiling water 1 

Why do cooks sometimes put salt into the kettle 
when they wish the meat and potatoes to become 
quickly cooked 1 

What are clouds 1 

WhatishaUl 

Why does iron rust 1 



ANSWERS TO QUERUB IN THE AUGUST NUMBSB. 
MATHEMATICAL. 

1. The height of the tower is 1156 feet. 

2. The answer is given 21 and 1-19 pounds. 

8. It would take 125 more rails to fence the square, 
than the circular fieM. 

4. The length of the line required to reach from 
the top of the post to the top of the tower, is 87-78 
feet ; from thence to the top of the tree, 83*68 feet ; 
and from thence to the top of the post, 107*25 feet, 
making in all 278*71 feet. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Boiling water bubbles because the heated vapor or 
steam which is generated at the bottom of the vessel, 
or where the greatest heat comes in contact with the 
water, in rising up through the water is entangled, 
and forces up bubbles in its efforts to escape. 

Rain is the clouds, or vapor of the air, condensed 
and precipitated to the earth. 

It falls in drops because the vapory particles at- 
tract each other in their descent, and those which 
are sufficiently near unite and form into drops. 
These drops are sometimes larger than at other 
times, because the rain-cloud is floating nearer the 
earth ; when this is the case the drops are large, be- 
cause such a cloud is more dense than one more ele- 
vated. The size of the drop is also increased ao- 
cording to the rapidity with which the vapors are 
condensed. Wind may sometimes increase the sise 
of the drops by blowing two into one. 

More rain falls in the regions near the equator. 
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than in other parts of the world. Yet there are fewer 
rainy days in those portions of the globe, than in any 
other parts. 

Leaves of plants are green because a chemical sub- 
stance, called chlorophyll, (pron. klo,-ro-fill) is form- 
ed within their cells. This has the property of ab- 
sorbing the red rays and reflecting the blue and yel- 
low, which two unite and produce green. 

Leaves turn brown in autumn, because the chloro- 
phyll undergoes decay, and is not replaced again, as 
in spring. 



(Kbit0r'0 dahlt. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

BIENNIAL MEETING OF ASSOCIATION 
OF GRADUATES. 

ON Wednesday, the 30th of July, the Association 
of Graduates held their second meeting at the 
Lecture Room of the Normal School, at Alba- 
ny. About one hundred and fifty of the former 
graduates were present to participate in the re-union 
of kindred spirits as co-laborers in a cause second to 
none in interest and importance. 

Though yet in its infancy, this association is most 
Buccessful, and will do much towasd keeping alive 
the earnest enthusiasm whieh inspired its members 
on entering upon the duties of their vocation as they 
first left the halls of the Normal School. May these 
biennial gatherings continue to be looked forward to 
with much anticipation, and every meeting cement 
more strongly the bonds of fellowship and union 
among its members. 

The officers elected for the next year are : Darwin 
G. Eaton, A. M., President; James Johonnot, 1st 
Vice President ; Jirah I. Foote, 2d Vice President ; 
Wm. F. Phelps, Corresponding Secretary ; Sumner 

C. Webb, Recording Secretary ; and Misses Sara 
A. Dempster, Viola Wilcox, and Clara A. Cone, 
writers of essays and poems. 

During the afternoon, the exercises, consisting of 
music, essays, poems, and addresses, were highly in- 
teresting. The address of the late President, Ezra 

D. Barker, was a worthy production. The following 
extract is from his closing remarks on the rewards of 
the teacher. 

" There is one respect in which our profession 
surpasses all others : it is in the reward that it con- 
fers on the^onest and faithful instructor. Not the 
reward of his specific salary or of visible wealth ! 
If this were the only reward, he might indeed often 
be called a most persevering and self-sacrificing phi- 
lanthropist: It is the emolument of kindness and 
affection, bestowed by ingenuous and unsophisticated 
hearts, before they have become practiced in the 
deceptive arts of maturer years ; all the more valua- 
ble because bringing with them the assurance that 
they are genuine. 



"But, beside the recompense received by the 
teacher while actively engaged, there are re- 
wards that follow him beyond the lapse of a single 
day, and attend him through life. The kind remem- 
brance and gratitude of those for whom he has zeal- 
ously toiled, in the spirit of patience and love, will 
ever furnish a bahn for his loneliest hours, cheer him 
on aniidst the asperities of life, and soothe the in- 
firmities of his declining days. 

"Every pupil that he has prompted to higher 
attainment by his advice and encouragement, or 
restrained from vice and folly by his gentle and ear- 
nest admonitions, will be a treasure in his memory, 
far more to be valued than the gold in his coffers. 
And when the light of the sun grows dim upon his 
fading eyes; when the fountain* of life are low, and 
the frosts of age descend upon his feeble frame ; then, 
through the long vista of receding'years, like 
^ The Btill sweet fall of musio far away,' 

will come the tender recollections that cluster around 
the happy throng that once listened, upon some sun- 
ny hill-side, or in some secluded valley, to the fervor 
of his instructions. 

" There is yet a higher reward ; a reward that 
comes not from earth or sublunary power ; a reward 
conferred by the Father of Light and Knowledge — 
the Great Teacher above. It is the approval of a 
righteous conscience through life, and the hope that 
sustains in the hour of death. It is the blessed re- 
flection and retrospect of months and years spent in 
* the luxury of domg good ;* of having borne some 
part in the great system of redeeming agencies that 
shall ultimately enlighten all mankind, and fill the 
earth with the knowledge of the Lord. And, finally, 
it is the paradise of the devout and faithful teacher, 
the crown of glory, and the welcome plaudit, * Well 
done, good and faithful servant.*" 



Semi-annual Examination. — The semi-annual 
examination of the New York State Normal School 
at Albany, commenced on Saturday, the 26th of 
July, with the Experimental School, ^and was con- 
tinued on Monday and Tuesday with the Normal 
department. The closing exercises took place on 
Thursday afternoon. These consisted of essays, 
poems, addresses, &o. Gov. Briggs, of Boston, 
delivered an excellent address before the Normal 
school. The whole number of graduates was 28. 

The resignation of two of the professors, Messrs. 
Clark and Eaton, took place at the close of this 
term. The place of Prof. Clark has been filled by 
the appointment of Prof. Johnson, from Yale College, 
a young man who has already won much reputation 
in the department of natural sciences. Prof. Eaton 
takes the place made vacant by Prof. Gray, in the 
Brooklyn Female Semjnary. 

The next term'of the Normal school oommences on 
the i6th day of September. 
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The New York State Teachers' Association 
conyened at Buffalo, N. Y., on Wednesday, the 6th 
day of August, pursuant to adjournment, and con- 
tinued in session two days. Several interesting lec- 
tures were delivered ; a poem by Miss Radley, the 
theme, " A Word— its influence," was listened to 
with much attention. In the general exercises of the 
convention there appeared to be a want of prepara- 
tion of business, which we did not anticipate from 
such a body. It seems that it would be better, could 
business be prepared beforehand, by correspondences 
between the different officers, and members of the 
association, that at least the topics of the greatest 
general interest might be arranged for discussion, so 
that when convened, the time usually spent in prepare 
ing the business could be used in dispatching it. 
Then let a greater number of teachers engage in the 
deliberations and diij^ussions, and much more good 
would be accomplished. 

Unless some plan of concerted action can be adopt- 
ed, such conventions, important and useful even as 
their objects are, can hardly pay those who attend 
them for time and expenses. We anticipate, how- 
ever, an interesting meeting next year, at Elmira, 
N. Y. 

The following gentlemen were elected as officers 
for the ensuing year^^to wit: N. P. Stanton, Jr., 
Buffalo, President ; N. W. Benedict, Rochester, 1st 
Vice President; D. M. Pitcher, Tioga, 2d Vice Pres- 
ident ; A. R. Wright, Ehnira, 8d Vice President ; 
E. L. Adams, Albany, 4th Vice President ; J. N. 
M'EUigott, New York, Corresponding Secretary; 
R. C. Wilson, Livingston Co., Recording Secretary; 
Oliver Arey, Buffalo, Treasurer. 



LITERARY NOTICES. 

Episodbs of Ihsbot Lm. Second series—Insects o/ Sum- 
mer, By Acheta Domestioa. Ootayo ; pp. 326. Publish- 
ed by J. S. Redfield, Clinton HaU, New York, 1850. 

In size, appearance, illastrationB, and beauty of exe- 
cution, this volume is a fit companion o€ the first, which 
was issued but a few months since. Like the summer sun- 
shine, it developes gayer and brighter hues, and conducts 
us through the most interesting and active period of insect 
life. It is an interesting companion, telling us of the lives 
and habits of the [innumerable hopping, creeping, fiying, 
and singing inhabitants by which we are constantly sur- 
rounded, especially in the country. These volumes should 
be placed in every school library. There they could hardly 
fail to exert a most happy influence on the minds of the 
young, in causing them to love aU of nature more. 

EmUSH LlTIRiTDBB 09 THE NlVITBEiriH CXRTDBT. By 

Charles D. Cleveland. Philadelphia : £. C. & J. Biddle, 
by C. M. Saxton, Fulton St., N. Y. 

AU who have read Mr. C's Encyclopedia of English 
Literature, will be pleased to see the announcement of this 
woric. It is a handsome 12mo of 746 pages, and embraces 
extracts &om most of the principal English writers since 



the commencement of the present eentury, with brief bio- 
graphical notices. The compiler has been happy in his se- 
lection. Every page is a literary gem, and no one can open 
it without finding many favorite passages from well-known 
authors. The work is an encyclopedia in itself, and a valu- 
able addition to the library. 

Lira or WnjLiAX Vwss. By William H. Bixon. ISme ; pp. 
353. Published by Blanohard ft Lea, PhUadelphia, Fa. 
1851. 

This work is written from a new collection of facts, his- 
tory Ac, and is entitled to much more credit, as a truthful 
historical work, than the preoeeding biographies of this dis- 
tinguished man. The author's style is interesting, and 
the information he has condensed in the biography is in- 
structive and valuable. We know of no Life of Fenn that 
we would more cheerfully recommend to those desiring an 
interesting, truthful history of the founder of Pennsylvania, 
than the above work. 

The Obthoepist : containing a selection of all those words 
of the English language usually pronounced improperly, 
with a reading exercise following each letter, moluding 
in it all the words to be found in the preceding vocabu- 
lary. By James H. Martin. 12mo ; pp. 151. Published 
by A. S. Barnes A Co. New York, 1851. 

Persons wishing to improve themselves in pronunciation, 
will find this a most useful work. It is comprehensive, yet 
condensed and very convenient, containing only words that 
are most liable to be pronounced incorrectly. The teacher 
will find it a valuable assistant, in teaching correct and easy 
pronunciation to his pupils. 

COMSTOGK's Fbonktio Thbtamknt.— Among other books 
on our table we find the New Testament, printed in Dr. 
Comstock's*' Perfect Alphabet." This is a neat volxune, 
octavo, of about 400 pages, printed on plain type and ex- 
cellent paper. Some of the words appear strangely to th* 
reader on first looking at the work, but a little familiarity 
soon renders the reading quite as easy as in the old type, 
with the additional advantage that we learn how to pro- 
nounce every word. 

We intend to soon gire our reaulers a specimen of the 
" Perfect Alphabet," and a short reading lesson in it. 

Thb iNYBznoBS' iJn) MsoHAinos' JouBHAL we are happy to 
welcome among our exchanges. It is edited by John B. 
Fairbanks, and published monthly, thirty- two, pages, oc- 
tavo, by How & Fairbank, 163 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Terms $1 per annum, in advance. 

The CHRisnAN PunEif , asd Family Kbbfsaxb, published 
by Z. P. Hatch, 142 Nassau st.. New York, is one of the 
cheapest periodicals, designed for all evangelical Christians 
of every denomination. Terms, 75 cents a year, in advance. 
One dollar will pay the subscription for 16 months. A fine 
steel engraving, representing the adoration of the Shepherds, 
is given as a premium to eauih of the subscribers who send 
one dollar, and prefer it, to the subscription for the four ad- 
ditional months. 

The Intebnational Magazdte for August contains some 
beautiful engravings of views of the most celebrated wa- 
tering places in the country. Besides fifteen of this class, 
there are excellent portraits of Rev. Calvin Colton, and 
Noah Webster, LL. B. This number coomiences the third 
volume, and a more interesting one has not preceded it. 
Published by Stringer ft Townsend, SS3 Broadway, N. Y. 
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1. What de-light, what joy rebounds From our xnu - sic - la - den breast, 

2. What de-light, what plea-sure 'tis, When the hours re - turn to us, 

3. True de-light, un-marred by care, Sure - ly is their right - ful share. 
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When the mer-ry glee resounds, When the men-ry glee resounds. In the clear and 
Bear-ing joys lilce ours to-day. Bearing joys like ours to-day ; Youthful mirth and 
Who witn mu-sic ban-ish strife. Who with mu-sic ban-ish stnfe ; Heart on heart and 
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bright sunshine, Through the wood and in the vale, Does it gai-ly ech-o round, 
youth-ful might. In our joys by day and night. Bend to music's pleasing sway, 
hand in hand, Let us be a mer-ry band: Mu-sic is the soul of life. 
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Bend to mu-sic's pleas-ing sway. Tra 
Mu-sic is the soul of life 
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REMARKS ON DRAWING. 

BY W. a QOLDTHWATT. 
[Continued from Page 94.] 
loot, apparatus, we need nothing more than a drawing 
pencil or eren a common pencil and a page of white 
paper. As we progress, we shall need pencils of dif- 
ferent shades, and our taste will lead us to select drawing- 
paper and perhaps Bristol-board ; but the simple materials 
named aboye are sufficient for the beginner. To make the 
first attempt, some simple building of regular shape may 
well be selected. Any bam or warehoust will be willing 
to sit for its picture. Having determined to " Daguerreo- 
type" such an object, we should take our position at some 
distance, and so as to see two of its sides plainly. The 
papil should learn to stand erect, and hold the book or 
portfolio in his hand, while he pursues these labors. This 
position is far more healthful than sitting, and soon all 
unsteadiness will give place to perfect ease and firmness. 
In noany cases we tnttst stand while sketching ; hence we 
should early acquire the habit. 

Having taken our position then, as suggested, we shall 
find that one corner of the building is nearest us. The 
line representing that will be perpendicular. Let a per- 
pendicular line representing that be drawn on the contem- 
plated sketch. It may be of any length ; but the pupil 
will remember that all the other lines must be in propor- 
Hon f hence it should not be too long. Sketches are more 
graceful and easily finished, if small. Young pupils and 
copyists usually design large pictures, as if, like masons, 
they finished their work by the yard. This perpendicular 
line is drawn according to the principle — 

I. All perpendicular lines in nature are^ in sketching^ 
to he drawn perpendicularly. 

The pupil will now ascertain what part of the building 
is on a level with his eye. A little observation, in the 
most careless, will determine this with sufficient accuracy. 
If the eaves appear to be on a level with the eye, let a line 
be drawn horizontally from the upper end of the perpen- 
dicular, to the right or left, as the side down V^hich the 
eaves drip appears right or left of the corner first drawn. 
These lines will of course be at right angle to each other. 
The last line is thus drawn, according to the principle — 

II. AU horizontal lines in nature^ on a level with the 
«y«, are, in sketching, drawn horizontally. 

At the end of the second line, thus drawn, will be another 
perpendicular. This is to be drawn according to rule I^ 
Its length also may be determined by the method just de- 
•cribed. It will invariably be shorter than the first perpen. 
dicular, because it is more remote, in compliance with 
Rule VI. 

It should be remarked here, that the line representing 
the eaves is drawn horizontally, because it is on a level 
with the eye. Rule II. Had our position been differently 
ohoeen, had we taken our position in front of the building, 
so that the line of the eaves did not recede from us, that is, 
■o that each of its ends was equaUy distant from the eye, 
it would ctill have been drawn horizontally, even if it were 
not on a level with the eye ; according to this principle — 

ni. AU horizontal lines in nature, whether above or 
below the eye, that do not recede from us, are, in sketch- 
ing^ to be drawn horizontally A. 

It may now be desirable to finish the side of the building 
we have commenced. The base line alone remains. This 
■M below the eye, and, as we took our first position, it re- 



cedes from us. It must therefore ascend as it recedes, ac- 
cording to the principle — 

lY. AU lines in nature, that are below the eye, and that 
recede from us, will, in sketching, ascend as they recede. 

The rapidity of the ascent will depend upon two condi- 
tions ; one is the distance below the eye. If a line lies far 
below us, it will, on that account, ascend rapidly. Again, if 
a line recede rapidly, it will, for that reason, ascend rapidly. 

Much is left to the eye here, but fortunately not all. We 
have a very convenient way of ascertaining the position of 
a line. Hold the pencil as described before, under Rule 
II., so that it shall coincide with any line to be experi- 
mented upon, and the position of the pencil will indicate 
the direction of the line. If it is level, or ascends toward 
the right or left, it will not be difficult to draw a required 
line on the sketch, with a similar inclination. Or, if this 
is not plain enough, we can, keeping the pencil fixed, 
bring the sketch in an upright position with the other hand, 
directly behind the pencil, till the pencil itself actually 
rests on the place of the desired line. The true position of 
the line can be no longer doubtful. Experiments of this 
kind may often be necessary for the papil, and even the 
experienced artist will not fail to find times, when some 
. expedient is needful, or his perspective will not bear the 
critic's eye. 

The outlines of the first side are now, as we will sup- 
pose, complete. But from our first position two sides are 
visible. If so, a line representing the third corner is now 
to be drawn. This is a perpendicular. Rule I. The only 
point of difficulty is its distance from |the first perpendicu- 
lar. This may be ascertained by the eye, or by the method 
under Rule II. The base line of this side is to be drawn 
by Rule lY. This line will ascend as it recedes, as did the 
other base, but in an opposite direction, because it recedes 
in an opposite direction. 

If this side or end is surmounted by a gable, this may now 
be drawn. The first step may be to ascertain the^ocation 
of the apex. This must of course be over the middle. That 
found, we have only to ascertain the height. This may 
be done by trial ; and, having located it, draw lines from 
it to each of the eaves, and the outline is complete. Possi- 
bly, the roof may appear too steep or flat ; if so, the remedy 
is easy. That is, erase the last lines, and try agadn, till 
this portion of the building appears correct. The roof will 
now demand attention. Probably, the ridge wQl first be 
drawn. Starting from the apex of the gable, already loca- 
ted, it will descend to the other, the more remote end, ac- 
cording to this principle — 

Y. AU horizontal lines in nature, that are above the 
level of the eye, and that recede from us, wiU, in sketch' 
ing, descend as they recede. 

It only remains to draw a line bounding the remote end 
of the roof. If our position is remote from the building, 
this will be sufficiently accurate if it is drawn parallel to 
the first end ; or its position may be determined by the 
method mentioned under Rule lY. 

It is obvious, if these suggestions are followed, that the 
remote end of the roof, as of each of the sides, will be some- 
what smaller than the end nearest us. This will be ac- 
cording to the principle, 

YI. AU objects in nature, that recede from us, wiU, 
in sketching, diminish in size as they recede. 

This will confirm the rules lY. and Y., and by it the ac- 
curacy of our perspective may be tested. The papil will 
need to heed this particularly, or he will often be misled. 
Frequent measuring will guard from many gross mistake*. 
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THE OCEAN, ITS GRANDEUR AND SUBLIMITY. 



BT BET. WALTEB OOLTON. 



THE most fearful and impressive exhi- 
bitions of power known to our globe, 
belong to the Ocean. The volcano, 
with its ascending flame and fallibg tor- 
rents of fire, and the earthquake, whose 
footstep is on the ruin of cities, are cir- 
cumscribed in the desolating range of their 
visitations. But the Ocean, when it once 
rouses itself in its chainless strength, shakes 
a thousand shores with its storm and thun- 
der. Navies of oak and iron are tossed in 
mockery from its crest, and armaments, 
manned by the strength and courage of 
milhons, perish among its bubbles. 

The avalanche, shaken from its glitter- 
ing steep, if it rolls to the bosom of the 
earth, melts away, and is lost in vapor ; 
but if it plunge into the embrace of the 
ocean, this mountain mass of ice and hail 
is borne about for ages in tumult and ter- 
ror; it is the drifting monument of the 
ocean's dead. 

The tempest on land is impeded by for- 
ests, and broken by mountains, but on the 
plain of the deep it rushes unresisted ; and 
when its strength is at last spent, ten thou- 
sand giant waves, which have called it up, 
still roll its terrors onward. 

The mountain lake and the meadow 
stream are inhabited only by the timid 
prey of the angler ; but the ocean is the 
home of the leviathan ; his ways are in the 
mighty deep. The glittering pebble, and 
the rainbow- tinted shell, which the return- 
ing tide has left on the shore as scarcely 
worthy of its care, and the watery gem, 
which the pearl-diver reaches at the peril 
of his life, are all that man can filch from 
the treasures of the sea. The groves of 
coral which wave over its pavements, and 
the halls of amber which glow in its depths, 
are beyond his approaches, save when he 
goes down there to seek amid their silent 
magnificence his burial monument. 

VOI-4 IIF. ^NO. VI.— OCT., 1851. 



The island, the continent, the shores of 
civilized and savage realms, the capitals of 
kings, are worn by time, washed away by 
the wave, consumed by the flame, or simk 
by the earthquake ; but the ocean still re- 
mains, and still rolls on in the greatness of 
its unabated strength. 

Over the majesty of its form and the 
marvels of its might, time and disaster 
have no power. Such as creation's dawn 
beheld, it rolleth now. TTie vast clouds 
of vapor which roll up from its bosom float 
away to encircle the globe: on distant 
mountains and deserts they pour out their 
watery treasures, which gather themselves 
again in streams and torrents^ to return, 
with exulting bound, to their parent ocean. 
These are the messengers which proclaim 
in every land the exhaustless resources of 
the sea ; but it is reserved for those who 
go down in ships, and who do business on 
the great wAters, to see the works of the 
Lord, and his wonders in th^ deep. 

Let one go upon deck in the middle 
watch of a still nighty with naught above 
him but the silent and solemn skies,, and 
naught around and beneath him but an 
interminable waste of waters, and with the 
conviction that there is but a plank be- 
tween him and eternity, a feeling of lone- 
Hness, solitude, and desertion, mingled 
with a sentiment of reverence for the vast, 
mysterious, and unknown, will come upon 
him with a power, all unknown before, and 
he might stand for hours entranced in rev- 
erence and tears. 

Man also has made the ocean the thea- 
ter of his power. The ship in which he 
rides that element is one of the highest 
triumphs of his skill. At first this float- 
ing fabric was only a frail bark, slowly 
urged by the laboring oar. The sail at 
length arose and spread its wings to the 
wind. Still he had no power to direct his 
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course when the lofty proriaontory sank 
from sight, or the orbs above him were 
lost in clouds. But the secret of the mag- 
net is at length revealed to him, and his 
needle now settles with a fixedness, which 
love has stolen as the symbol of its con- 
stancy, to the polar star. 

Now, however, he can dispense even 
with sail, and wind, and flowing wave. 
He constructs and propels his vast engines 
of flame and vapor, and through the soli- 
tude of the sea, as over the solid earth, 
goes thundering on his track. On the 
ocean, too, thrones have been lost and 
won. On the fate of Actium was sus- 
pended the empire of the world. 

In the Gulf of Salamis the pride of 
Persia found a grave ; and the crescent set 
for ever in the watere of Navarino ; while 
at Tn^algar and the Nile, nations held their 
breath, 

r 

Ab each gun 
From iti adamantine lips 
• Spread a death-shade round the shipa. 
Like th« hurricane^s eclipse 
Of the mn. 

But of all the wonders appertaining to 
the ocean, the greatest, perhaps, is its 
transforming power on man. It unravels 
and weaves anew the web of his moral and 
social being. It invests him with feelings, 
associations, and habits, to which he has 
been an entire stranger. It breaks up the 
sealed fountains of his nature, and lifts 
his soul into features prominent as the 
cliffs which beetle over its surge. 

Once the adopted child of the ocean, 
he can never bring back his entire sympa- 
thies to the land. He will still move in 
his dreams over that waste of waters, still 
bound in exultation and triumph through 
its foaming billows. All the other reali- 
ties of life will be comparatively tame, and 
he will sigh for his tossing element, as the 
caged eagle for the roar and arrowy light 
of his mountain (^ataracts. 

[The preceding article is an extract from " The 
Sea and the Sailor," just published by A. S. Barnes 
h, Co., New York, and the last of an interesting 
series, 'by the Kev. Walter Colton, late chaplain in 
4ihi U. S. Navy.] 



The trials of life are the tests which as- 
certain how much gold is in us. 



TO JENNY LIND. 



GrOD bless thee, wondroas one! We thank kind 

Heaven 
That it to earth so rare a boon has given ; 
Cease not thy varblings, swell the notes of love. 
With thy enchantment lead our thoughts above. 

Do seraphs come from starry realms at night 
To scatter on thy brow celestial light. 
And, as they hover round with quivering wing, 
Beguile thy sorrows with songs which angels sing 1 



Didst thou not learn thy warblings from their' throats. 
And gather inspiration from such notes 1 
And does not Heaven, who gave thee us in love. 
Send nightly gifts to thee, from courts above*! 

Long may the angels sing to thee in dreams. 
Long gild thy brow with their celestial beams ; 
May Heaven long spare thee, and thy power of song. 
To waken thoughts of love, and hate of wrong. 

But when at last thon'st 3rielded up thy breath, 4 
And, swau'like, spent thy sweetest notes in death, 
Go, softly sleep beneath the sunlight flowers. 
And wait the coming of earth's brighter hours. 



And when the earth, replete with human dust, 
Shall to its Maker yield its precious trust. 
Awake and rise with gladness on thy brow. 
And songs as sweet as those thou singest now. 

And as thy bright-winged sisters round thee stand. 
Smiling thy welcome to their radiant band. 
May I be near to hear thy thankful song, 
To join the chorus from the gladdened throng. 

When earth is basking in the light of heaven. 
When all of sadness from its vales is driven. 
When bright as Gabriers starry home it beams, 
I'll roam with thee beside its crystal streams. 

I'll weave for thee'the bright perennial flowers. 
And thou wilt sing for me through happy hours ; 
111 bid the silvery stream its music hush, 
That I may list and learn the swelling gush. 

For vainly now I wish thy voice to hear, 
And that I can not, shed the bitter tear ; 
So I will hie me to my vesper prayer. 
And ask to meet thee where the angels are 
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CANADIAN METHOD OF HUNTING WILD 
BEES. 

THE Canadians adopt an ingenious plan 
for discovering the trees that are 
stored with honey. They collect a 
number of bees off the flowers in the for- 
est, and confine them in a small box, at 
the bottom of which is a piece of honey- 
comb, and in the lid a square of glass, large 
enough to admit the light into every part. 

When the bees seem satiated with honey, 
two or three are allowed to escape, and the 
direction in which they fly is attentively 
watched, until they become lost in the dis- 
tance. The hunter then proceeds toward 
the spot where they disappear, and, libe- 
rating one or two more of the little cap- 
tives, he also marks their course. 

This process is repeated, until the other 
bees, instead of following the same direc- 
tion as their predecessors, take the direct 
opposite course, by which the hunter is 
convinced that he has over-shot the object 
of his pursuit. It is a well known fact, 
that if you take a bee from a flower situ- 
ated at any given distance south of the 
tree to which the bee belongs, and carry 
it in the closest confinement to an equal 
distance on the north side of the tree, he 
will, when liberated, fly in a circle for a 
moment, and then make his course direct 
to his sweet home, without deviating in 
the least to the right hand or the left. 

Thus the hunter is very soon able to 
detect the tree which contains the honey, 
then, by placing on a heated brick a piece 
of honeycomb, the odor, when melting, is 
so strong and alluring, as to entice the 
bees to come down from their citadel. 
When the tree is cut down, the quantity 
(Si honey found in its excavated trunk sel- 
dom fails to compensate the hunter for 
his perseverance. — Selected, 



The intellect was created not to receive 
passively a few words, dates, and facts, 
but to be active for the acquisition of 
truth. Accordingly, education should 
labor to inspire a profound love of 
truth, and to teach the processes of 
investigation. 



TWELVE TEARS AGO. 

BY , 

Twelve years ago— how short it seema I 
My life was like to pleasant dreams ; 
With hads all scattered on the way, 
Just opening to the light of day: 
Those buds were children wild and free, 
Who trod the path of life with me. 

Twelve years ago — and every star 
That gems the vault of heaven afar, 
I thought was filled with spirits bright, 
And holy children clothed in light; 
Oh, then I longed to rise from earth, 
And soar, a child of holier birth. 

Twelve years ago — ^and life to me 
Had scenes of joy and playful glee ; 
But often o*er my lightsome heart 
Deep shades of sadness and of thought 
Would pass like clouds o'er summer skies. 
And dim with tears my youthful eyes. 

Those years have passed like dreams away, 
Or dew beneath the noontide ray— 
And swiftly o'er life's changeful sea, 
I'm hastening toward eternity. 
Oh, when this life's brief years have flown. 
May I have found in heaven a home. 
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KIND WISHES. 

BT CHARLES tWADC 

Wishes ! what are wishes 1 roses of the tongue ; 
Flowers of speech whose beauty never lasts for long ! 
Wishes ! what are wishes 1 — easy things to say. 
Fancies of a moment !— phrases of a day ! 

Is it so ! — do wishes own no deeper source 1 
Is it all lip-servioe 1— all but words of coarse % 
No, believe it never ; wishes yet may spring 
From the heart to Heaven, on angel's wing. 

Life without kind wishes !— what would life then b« 1 ' 
Like a lonely voyage o'er the cheerless sea ; 
Like the helpless ivy from its loved tree hurled. 
Nothing else to cling to in the whole wideworM. 

Wishes ! what are wishes 1— Let thy soul reply ; 
Ask the guardian angels, watching bright on high ; 
Ask thy Heart, 'twill tell thee. Life were poor and 

lone; 
Poor, without Kind Wishes— were a w^rld thine 

own. 
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THOMAS COLE, N. A. 



THOMAS Cole was born in England, 
about 1801. His parents were A mer- 
icans, lia\'ing emigrated to England 
from Maryland. While Thomas was yet 
quite young, owing to a reverse in fortune, 
they returned to America, and settled in 
the wilds of the West. There, in the se- 
clusion of a country but little known except 
to the pioneer, were passed the youthful 
days of one who was destined to stand 
among the first artists of America. 

In early life he was fond of drawing, 
and also manifested a love of nature as she 
is exhibited in the wild loneliness of our 
forest scenery. Such was his love of the 
grandeur of mountains, lakes, and rivers. 



that he seemed to possess little fondness 
for the society of children of his own age, 
or even of adults, but would seek in nature 
pleasures which he prized more highly 
than those of sports with associates. 

Thomas became acquainted, in 1820, 
with Mr. Stein, a portrait painter, who 
had come to Steubenville, Ohio. He saw 
him paint, and thought his work very 
wonderful. Now a new life seemed to be 
awakened in the youthful Cole. He bor- 
rowed a book on painting, from the artist, 
and studied it with intense interest. 

Alluding to this incident, in his after 
life, he says: "This book was my com- 
panion, day and night ; nothing could sepa- 
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rate us; my usual avocations were neg- 
lected ; painting was all in all. to me. Not 
until now had my passion for painting 
been thoroughly aroused ; my love for the 
art excelled all other love; my ambiti6n 
grew, and in my imagination I pictured the 
glory of bemg a gi-eat painter. The names 
of Stewart and SuUey came to my ears 
like the titles of great conquerors, and the 
great masters were hallowed above all 
earthly things." 

He could wait no longer, but took up 
the pallet, and, with his father for a sitter, 
made a first attempt at portrait painting. 
This effort exhibited enough of the features 
of the original to be called a tolerable like- 
ness. Now he longed to earn something 
with his brush, and, with only a single 
dollar in his pocket, he set out on foot for 
St. Clairville. Neither the wading of riv- 
ers nor the fatigue of the journey seemed 
sufficient to check his ambition. 

After remaining at this place three 
months, he paid his landlord with a picture 
to hang in his bar-room, and some other 
articles which he had earned with his pen- 
cil. With the solitary dollar still in his 
pocket, he now set out for Zanesville, one 
hundred miles distant. 

At this place he labored two months, 
but found his receipts too limited to pay 
his bills, and he was even threatened with 
imprisonment by his crusty inn-keeper. 
Fortunately, some kind friend advanced 
the money, and the young adventurer was 
permitted to bend his steps for Chillicothe, 
another hundred miles away. 

Behold the youthful artist, alone, far 
from his parental roof, yet pressing for- 
ward with a courage and aim which event- 
ually overcame all obstacles. The little 
green bag which rests on his back con- 
tains all his fortune. Fatigued and heated, 
he obtained his first view of the place of 
his destination, but finding himself near 
the banks of the Scioto, he sought shade 
and rest under the trees which stood on its 
borders, before entering the village. While 
meditating here, he took fresh courage, for 
a new field of action was before him. 

At Chillicothe fortune seemed at first to 
smile on the youthful itinerant. He en- 
gaged to paint the portraits of the land- 
lord and his wife to pay his board, but no 



more sitters came. Here were sad trials 
for him ; he had left home with the worthy 
hope of gaining some means to aid his be- 
loved parents, and to minister to the com- 
forts of his affectionate sister, but his 
hopes grew fwnt. Intelligence now reached 
him that his parents were soon to remove 
to Pittsburgh, Pa., and he hastened his re- 
turn to the arms of those who rejoiced to 
receive the wanderer, whether he came 
rich or poor. 

On removing to Pittsburgh, his father 
commenced the manufacture of oil cloths 
for floors, and Thomas assisted him in 
drawing patterns and preparing colors. 
When spring returned, the young painter 
awoke to new beauties of nature as seen 
in the landscape. It was the spring of 
1823, when he began to sketch from nature. 
Daily might he be seen on his way to the 
banks of the beautiful Monongahela, before 
the sun had gladdened its waves with the 
first rays of morning. 

It was during these early scenes that 
he formed habits of close observation, and 
of faithfully and mitiutely copying nature 
in her true character. But winter arrested 
his favorite pursuit, and his father having 
failed in his manufactury, he resolved to 
try his fortune in Philadelphia. 

On foot he crossed the Alleghanies, en- 
tered the city of Brotherly Love, engaged 
an empty room, without fire, and slept in 
a blanket which he carried from home. 
Here he painted a f^ pieces, which, on 
being sold at auction, brought him a trifling 
sum. But during this period he suffered 
much from illness consequent on his ex- 
posures. "This," said he, "was indeed 
my winter of discontent." 

Summer came, and brought with it some 
relief. It was the time when Lafayette 
became our nation's guest. Many trans- 
parencies were wanted on this occasion, 
and young Cole obtained some of this 
work. He passed another winter in Phil- 
adelphia, after which, his parents having 
moved to New York, he followed them, 
and set up his easel in his father's garret. 

In the solitude of this retreat he painted 
several landscapes, which were placed in 
a shop for sale. Mr. G. W. Bruen ad- 
mired and purchased one of these paint- 
ings for ten dollars. He sought the young 
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artist's acquaintance, and on learning his 
pecuniary situation, furnished him with 
means for visiting the banks of the Hud- 
son, for the purpose of sketching. 

Such was the success of this visit, that 
he produced three pictures, which were 
bought by Trumbull, Durand, and Dunlap 
— ^three distinguished artists, for the sum 
of twenty-five dollars each. His name 
soon found wings in the public prints, 
through the pen of Dunlap. His success 
was now established, and orders for land- 
scapes came in abundance. 

He soon began to long to visit Italy, 
that he might perfect himself in his art. 
In a few years his desires were gratified, 
and he went to England, France, and the 
home of the fine arts. In 1832 he return- 
ed again to the United States, bringing 
with him many valuable productions, cha- 
racteristic of Italian landscapes. Soon 
after his return he produced "The Past 
and the Present," and the " Departure and 
Return.'' 

These paintings were followed by oth- 
ers of a similar character, but his best 
effort was "The Course of Empire," in 
five large pictures. In this he beautifully 
marks the advance of a nation's power 
from barbarism through successive stages 
of pastoral simplicity, luxurious splendor, 
corruption, anarchy, and hideous over- 
.throw, and closes the scene with a melan- 
choly picture of silence, desertion, and 
desolation. ^ 

But it is not in these admirable produc- 
tions that this noble artist is best and 
most widely known to the world. His 
" Voyage of Life," consisting of four large 
paintings representing Childhood, Youth, 
Manhood, and Old Age, were seen and 
admired by thousands, while exhibited at 
the American Art Union, New York, in 
1848. And becoming thus so widely 
known in these celebrated productions, he 
will doubtless be most extensively remem- 
bered in association with them. 

At the time of his death, he was en- 
gaged on another series called the " Pil- 
grim of the Cross and the World." 
' Though his earthly career terminated be- 
fore these were completed, enough had 
been done to show the noble conception of 
the subject. The diverging paths of the 



Christian and the Worldling were por- 
trayed ; the one through sorrows, tempta- 
tions, and dangers, to the final triumph, 
and verge of heavenly joys ; the other, in 
a pleasure-strown way, through gardens 
of voluptuousness, the temple of mammon, 
fields of ambition and carnage,. to a vision- 
ar}'- throne of lust and power, ending in 
bitter ruin and disappomtment, and be- 
coming finally shrouded in an almost hope- 
less night. 

Thomas Cole died in the winter of 1848, 
at Catskill, N. Y., in the bosom of his own 
family. The contemplation of the life of 
such a person afiPords great satisfaction. 
He has shown a worthy example for 
young men who are struggling against 
poverty and other privations. He felt the 
fire of genius glowing within him, and, 
like a true man, yielded himself to its 
promptings, till he surmounted every ob- 
stacle, and recorded his name high in the 
temple of fame. 

His youth was free from vices, and his 
genius never obscured by excesses. The 
purity of childhood he preserved through 
life. No stain rests on his moral charac- 
ter; no enemy accuses him of having 
abused any trust committed. His domes- 
tic life was spotless, and all who enjoyed 
his acquaintance will long remember his 
cheerfulness, familiarity, and amiability. 

[Pi-o-fwer', one who goes before to prepare the 
way for others ; also one who first settles a new coun- 
try. Pal^'lety a small oval board used by painters, 
on which they mix their colors, to obtain the tints 
required. Ea'rsel, the frame on which the painter 
places his canvas.] 



Long and Short Days. — At Berlin 
and London, the longest day has six- 
teen hours and a half; at Stockholm it 
has eighteen and a half hours ; at Ham- 
burg, seventeen hours, and the shortest 
seven; af St. Petersburg, the longest 
day has nineteen, and the shortest five 
hours ; at Tomea, in Finland, the longest 
day has twenty-one hours and a half, and 
the shortest two hours and a half; at 
Wanderhus, in Norway, the day lasts 
from the 21st of May to the 22d of July ; 
and at Spitzbergen, the longest day is 
three months and a half. 
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TEXAS. 



THE Seal of the State of Texas consists 
of a large white star of five points. 
Before the annexation of this territory 
to the United States, the seal bore the 
device, Rkpuplio of Texas ; now it con- 
tains no motto or inscription. 

The boundary of the State of Texas on 
the north extends from the Rio Grande 
River, along the 3 2d parallel of north lat- 
itude, to the 103° of longitude west from 
Greenwich, thence following that meridian 
up to 36° 30' north latitude, and then run- 
ning east to the western boundary of the 
Indian Territory, which boimds the eastern 
portion of the state on the north. It is 
bounded on the east by Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, and the Gulf of Mexico; south by 
the Gulf of Mexico and Mexico ; and west 
by the Rio Grande river and New Mexico. 

The greatest length of this state from 
north to south is about 700 miles, and its 
breadth from east to west is about the 
same. It contains an area of 223,000 
square miles, being much the largest state 
in the Union. It is divided into 90 coun- 
ties^ and, according to the census of 1850, 



contained a population of about 230,000' 
Austin, its capital, contains '4,000 inhab- 
itants. Galveston is the largest town in 
the state, and has a population of 6,000. 

The first permanent settlement was made 
in Texas in 1692, by the Spanish, at San 
Antonio de Bexar. }fi 1699 the French 
formed a few settlements in Southern 
Louisiana, and claimed the country from 
the mouth of the Mobile River to the Bay 
of Matagorda. When Louisiana was pur- 
chased of the French, in 1^03, Texas con- 
stituted a part of that territory. It re- 
mained in the possession of our govern- 
ment until 1819, when, in the cession of 
Florida to the United States by Spain, the 
Sabine River was made the western boun- 
dary of Louisiana; consequently Texas 
then became a part of Mexico, which was 
then under the Spanish dominion. 

Mexico continued to belong to Spain 
until 1821, when it became an indepen- 
dent republic. Previous to this period the 
territory of Texas was chiefly inhabited by 
Indians, and remained an almost imex- 
plored wilderness. At t'lii time, Moee- 
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been styled the ** Italy of America." Gen- 
tly breezes blow six months in the year 
from the south and south-west, and, coming 
from the waters of the Gulf, or passinff 
over the elevated table-lands of the interi- 
or, they give an invigorating freshness to 
the atmosphere. 

Vast herds of buffaloes and wild horses 
roam over the prairies of Texas. Deer are 
abundant, and the bear, couear, panther, 
and various other wild animds are com- 
mon, as well as most of the birds known 
in the United States. Reptiles and insects 
of the mo^t venomous kinds are prolific 
and troublesome here. 

Cotton is the great staple of Texas. 
The grains chiefly cultivated are wheat 
and corn. Sugar cane grows well, but it 
has not been extensively introduced. The 
works of improvement have been confined 
to the building of roads and bridges, and 
the removal of obstructions from the rivers. 
There are no canals, railroads, nor tele- 
graphs in the state. Neither has Texas any 
manufactures, except those of ordinary 
domestic kinds. 

Liberal provisions are made for educa- 
tion in this state. One-tenth of the annual 
revenue of the state, derived from taxation, 
shall be set aside as a permanent fund for 
the support of free pubUc schools. 

The name " Texas" is said to have been 
originally bestowed upon a tribe of Indi- 
ans that formerly inhabited this territory, 
by a Spanish commander, in consequence 
of the kindness with which they received 
him. The word sigm^es friends, in the lan- 
guage of that tribe ; subsequently it was 
applied to the country, which now bears it. 



Austin, of Durham, Conn., obtained per- 
mission to settle a colony of emigrants in 
Texas. He died soon afterward, but his 
son, Stephen F. Austin, proceeded to the 
river Brazos, with the first American set- 
tlers. From that period may be dated the 
American history of this state. 

Great inducements having been oflfered 
by the Mexican government, to citizens of 
the United States who should settle in 
Texas, emigration began to flow in and 
spread over the fertile dominions of that 
province. The forest gave way to the ax 
of the pioneer; the wild prairie, to the 
plow of the husbandman ; and villages 
sprung up on the hunting-grounds of the 
Indians. In the brief period of nine years 
from the first settlement under Austin, the 
Americans had explored the southern por- 
tion of the province, redeemed it from the 
-wild beast and Indian, and settled it with 
an industrious population. 

In 1835 an attempt was made by the 
Mexicans to abohsh all state governments, 
and to consolidate all the power, both civil 
and military, into the hands of a single in- 
dividual. The movement was resolutely 
opposed by the people of Texas, and they 
resolved to become free. After several suc- 
cessful battles with the Mexican forces, the 
" Independence of Texas" was foimally de- 
clared on the 2d day of March, 1836. She 
now adopted a constitution, and existed 
as an independent republic until her an- 
nexation with the United States in 1845. 

The chmate of T^xas is said to be equal 
to any in America. The winters are 
milder, and the heat less oppressive than 
in many other sections of our country. 
The forests are destitute of that rank un- 
dergrowth which prevails in the woody 
districts of Louisiana and Mississippi. The 
level region is generally free from those 

Eutrid swamps whose poisonous exhala- 
itions fill the atmosphere, and produce 
sickness and death. The soil is of an ex- 
cellent quaUty. Ice is seldom seen there, 
and snow is a rare and transient visitor. 

Such are the soil and climate, that two 
crops can be raised during the year ; and 
it is not uncommon to see two gardens — 
one for spring and summer, and another 
for autumn and winter. So mild is the 
temperature of the climate, that it has 
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HOW TO LEARN THE KEYS ON THE 
PIANO -FORTE. 

Somebody, having been much troubled 
to learn the keys of the Piano-Forte, pro- 
poses the following hues as an alleviation 
of the labor : 

All the G and A keys 
Are between the black threes; 
And 'tween the twos are all the D^s. 
Then on the right side of the threes 
Will be found the B's and C's ; 
But on the left side of the threes^ 
Are all the Fs and all the £'& 
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SEARCHING FOR HAPPIKESS. 

BY OATHAEINX M. 8KD0VICK. 

I DREAMED I wos sitting On an eminence 
where the whole scene of life was be- 
fore me ; seas, plains, cities, and coun- 
try, the world and its actors. An old man, 
with the noble head and serene counte- 
nance that befit wisdom, stood beside 
me, and I turned a perplexed gaze on the 
multitudinous human family, and asked him 
'* Who is it that so many seem confidently 
expecting, and so many others to be blindly 
pursuing V 

" She is immortal," he replied, " whose 
home is not of this world. In truth, she 
rarely visits it. Her companionship is re- 
served for those who, in the language of 
the Scripture, ' shall see God as he is, for 
they shall be like him.' Her name is Hap- 
piness. She is never foimd of those who 
seek her for her own sake." 

" Why, then, are so many pursuing her?" 
I asked ; " why do they not learn from the 
experience of others ?" 

" The desire of her presence," he replied, 
"is bom with them. The child cries for 
her; some are ignorant of the means of 
attaming her; some delude themselves, 
and others are deluded as to the manner 
of winning her ; few are willing to pay the 
price of her friendship, and fewer still re- 
ceive the truth that she does not abide on 
earth with those most worthy of her pres- 
ence. To the.n her visits are rare and 
brief, but they are content to dwell among 
her kindred, Submission, Tranquillity, Con- 
tentment and Patience. 

" Take this," said he, giving me a curi- 
ous eye-glass, " it will enable you to see 
the distant, to penetrate every secret path, 
and (iiscem untold thoughts." 

I took the glass, and it fulfilled its 
promise. I now beheld the whole world 
in pursuit of this enchanting being. Some 
were crossing the wide sea, some treading 
•the wilderness ; masses were crowding into 
cities, and others flying to the country in 
quest of her. They looked for her where 
she was never heard of, and what at first 
was inexplicable to me, those that most 
eagerly sought her, and sought nothing 
else, never by any chance found her. 

lired of my general observation^ I finally 



confined my attention to two young per- 
sons who began the course of life toother. 
One was a beautiful girl called Bnllanta, 
whom I saw in a French boarding school, 
with teachers in all the arts and various 
branches of learning. 

" Why do they confine me here ?" she 
exclaimed pettishly ; " they tell me I was 
bom for Happiness, and I have not so 
much as heard the rustling of her wings 
in this tiresome place. Well, I must worry 
it through ; but when school days are over, 
and I am out and surroimded by friends, 
followed by lovers, and go at will to ope- 
ras and balls, then Happiness will be my 
constant companion." 

The golden future became Brillanta's 
present. I saw her wreathed with flow- 
ers and sparkling with jewels; admired 
and flattered, and hurrying from one scene 
of gayety to another ; but instead of the 
companions she presumptuously expected, 
there were only Pleasure and Excitement, 
and, at thein heels. Satiety and Weariness. 

"Alas!" exclaimed Bnllanta, "Happi- 
ness is not yet with me, but she will come 
to my wedding, with the bridal gifts and 
festivities ; she will take up her abode in 
my luxurious home !" But true love was 
not required at the marriage, so Happiness 
refused to be there. Vanity and Pride 
were among the guests, and were soon 
followed with the fiend Disappointment. 
Happiness could not breathe the air they 
infected. 

A few years passed. " Happiness had 
never been, never will be here !" exclaimed 
Brillanta. My husband is so tiresome! 
my children teasing ! my servants so tor- 
menting ! I will go to foreign lands, I will 
explore other countries; surely where so 
many rush to seek Happiness, she must be 
found." 

Away went Brillanta, but the chase was 
vain ; she never got so much as a glimpse 
of Happiness, though she went on pursu- 
ing till death overtook her. A mist that 
had been gathering round her settled into 
darkness, and I saw her no more. 

She whom I had seen start in the career 
of life with Brillanta was named Serena. 
She came forth daily from a home where 
all sweet contentments were, from God- 
loving and God-fearing parents, to her 
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school tasks. She had an earnest and 
sweet countenance, but what chiefly struck 
me about her was unlikeness to the rest of 
the world. 

She was not pursuing Happiness. She 
was too modest to claim her presence, too 
humble to expect. She was so occupied 
with her tasks and desires, that she had no 
time to think of herself, but she was eager 
enough to obtain the acquaintance of Hap. 
piness for others. What disinterestedness ; 
what self-forgetfulness she practiced to 
achieve this! and strange to say, when 
she asked and sought this eluding being, 
and when the clouds gathered heavily 
aroimd Serena, so that Happiness could 
not come, she sent her helpfid handmaid. 
Patience, and Serena was content and 
grateful. 

"How m^ny unexpected, undeserving 
meetings I have with my heavenly friend ! 
Serena would exclaim. Happiness daily 
saluted her on the lovely aspect of nature 
in household loves, in the prayer of faith, 
and the peace of acquitting conscience. 
To Serena in due time also came the wed- 
ding day, and with illimitable hope and 
right confidence that belongs to that period 
of a woman's life, she said, " Happiness, 
you will of course preside at this festival." 

"Of course," replied Happiness, "for 
where my best friends gather on the wed- 
ding day — love, fidelity and moderation — 
am I ever absent? But remember, my 
dear Serena, my stay can not be long ; care, 
trial, sorrow, must come to you ; I can not 
consort with them, but they will prepare 
you for my constant society hereafter, and 
make you relish it keenly. 

Care, trial, sorrow, stern sisters who 
come to all, did come to Serena, but they 
were not always present ; their terrors were 
converted to a precious ministry by the 
unfailing presence of Serena's best friend, 
Religion. 

My eyes followed the whole course of 
this "traveler between life and death," 
and I saw that she met Happiness on 
many an elevation in her life, at many a 
bright spot or sudden turn; and finally, 
when the gates of death opened to her, I 
saw her celestial friend, with open arms, 
awaiting her, to abide with them for ever 
and ever. — Selected. 



NEW ENGLAHD GRAVE-YARDS 

BT HZNBT WAXD BEBOHBB. 

ONE can not but be pained at the deso- 
lation of the grave-yards in many New 
England towns. Once decently buried, 
and a stone erected, the labor of love ends, 
and the memorials are given over to the 
elements. It is painful to me, for the most 
part, to walk through the New England 
grave-yards, always excepting the noble 
cemeteries which within a few years, have 
begun to spring up near the larger towns 
and cities. The fences are dilapidated, the 
head-stones broken, or swayed half- over, 
the intervals choked up with briers, elders, 
and fat-weeds ; and the whole place bear- 
ing impress of the most frigid indifference. 

Yet nowhere on earth is death more 
solemn than in New England, nor the re- 
membrance of the dead more ineffaceable. 
Nowhere else is man valued so highly, or 
his loss more universally felt. But there 
seems to be littTe thought of anything that 
is not in some way connected with practi- 
cal utility. If the departed could be made 
one whit happier, if it were dreamed that 
the beautifying of the grave would even 
be noticed by those whose bodies sleep 
there, nowhere else in the world would 
loving care continue to be lavished upon 
the enclosing soil more than in New Eng- 
land. 

But the habitfe of the people make a 
thorough separation between the living 
and the dead. The theology has entered 
into the practical ways of life. The dead 
are utterly gone. God has them in another 
world. Their state is fixed and unaltera- 
ble. So thinking, it seems of but little 
worth to garnish their sleeping places. 
But, in part, this neglect is owing to want 
of education, in New England, for the 
graceful and the beautiful. It is a pain to 
us to tread these places. 

Were I buried here, it seems as if my 
very bones would pluck at these disgrace- • 
ful weeds and thistles, should they pene- 
trate the mold above my head. And I 
can not help feeling that it is a shame and 
disgrace that the only places in thrifty 
New England where weeds are allowed to 
grow unmolested, are grave-yards, where 
the bodies of our sweet children, where 
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father and mother, brother and sister, hus- 
band and wife, rest till the resurrection. 

Cows and horses are often allowed to 
pasture on the graves ; saving the expense 
of mowing, besides a clear gain in grass ! 

One of the finest orchards in is that 

which flourishes upon the old town-grave- 
yard, now private property. The remains 
of a succession of their former pastors, and 
one president of Harvard College, lie un- 
der the roots of these profitable trees. 

It is impossible that pleasant associa- 
tions can exist with the place of burial, 
under such circumstances. The grossest 
dreads hedge about the spot which a 
Christian faith should hallow and enrich. 
Who would not shrink from being buried 
under wild parsnips, burdocks, blackberry 
bushes, &c. ? It were better to be burned, 
or go away to the bottom of the sea ! 

One loves to wander through Green- 
wood, and think of the resting-place for 
his body when life is done. Those quiet 
rounds, and hills, sacred from carelessness 
or intrusion, over which trees cast their 
checkered shadow, and sing their music ; 
how cheering and how refining are such 
associations! They tempt us frequently 
thither. Our children are pleased to go. 
Death begins to be more easily thought 
of. It becomes associated with themes 
which often inspire and sanctify the imagin- 
ation. 

Besides, it is a blessed attainment when 
we can so associate the truths of God's 
Word with natural objects, that one is, in a 
manner, reading his Bible in flowers, in 
forests, in sunlight, and at twilight, always, 
eveiy where, and in everything. It is a 
blessed thing to have converted death into 
a joy ; yea, to kindle up in its portals a 
light that shines backward upon our path 
of life, and cheers us onward toward it, as 
if it were, as it is, our home and glory. 
For death is the coming of the Son of 
Man. A Christian ought not to be afraid 
of his Father*s bosom ! 

But how should not one shrink from 
burial, if he sees that all who have gone 
before him are cast out into a place of 
desolation, where friends will not choose 
to come, or will come to wade through 
matted grass and tangled weeds, and push 
away bush and brier to read his decaying 



name ; and hasten away, dreading the 
cheerless day that shall bring their bodies, 
too, to the home of the refuse and worn 
out ! Oh ! may the sun pierce through 
the shade of trees, dear to many birds, to 
fall in checkered light upon my grave ! I 
ask no stone or word of inscription. May 
flowers be the only memorials of my grave, 
renewed every spring, and maintained 
through the long summer ! 

To a certain extent this matter will be 
reformed by the selection of groimds in 
imitation of our suburban cemeteries. But 
this should not hinder an immediate atten- 
tion to the simple burial grounds which 
must long be the only resting places for 
the departed of our villages. And al- 
though any one who has Christian refine- 
ment will feel an interest in mending the 
grossness of prevalent custom, is it not a 
peculiarly fit labor of love for woman? 

The ladies of any parish have but to 
determine that the resting places of thebr 
ancestors shall bud and blossom as the 
rose, and it will be done. Let clean and 
sufficient fences be made ; let the borders 
and paths be planted with shade trees; 
let the side-paths be lined with roses, 
vines, and fine-growing shrubs; let the 
grass be shorn at least every month; let 
measures be taken to erect ag^in the 
drooping headstones of the ancient dead, 
and, if needful, retrace the effaced letters ; 
for all these things are within the reach of 
every village parish in New England. — 
Extract from a letter to the New York In- 
dependent. 



SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 
Social intercourse is of ' great value as 
a means of improvement, when it has that 
object in view, and is guided by a sincere 
regard for those with whom we associate, 
and a real interest in their society. But 
when such intercourse becomes a mere 
compliance with artificial rules of fashion, 
or is spent in light conversation, from 
which no new and useful thought is ac- 
quired, either instructive to the mind or 
ennobling and refining to the heart, it 
occasions a waste of time, and renders the 
social circle a place unworthy of a culti- 
vated mind and an independent spirit. 
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(Scntxai Mnltiiiitntt. 

CUBAlSr INVASION. 

Orxat excitement has recently pervaded the 
country, from efforts that were made for an at- 
tempt to revolutionize the Island of Cuba. That 
Island was discovered by Christopher Columbus^ 
on the 20th day of October, 1492. Since that 
time it has been claimed by the Spanish Govern- 
ment The mover and principal leader in these 
attempts at invading Cuba, was General Lopez. 
The object of the invasion was declared to be to 
wrest that country from Spanish dominion. The 
following historical sketch of Gen. Lopez will 
afford some information on this subject, 

Narciso Lopez was born of wealthy parents^ in 
Venezuela^ South America, in 1799. His father 
had a commercial house in Caracas^ a branch of 
which at Valencia^ in the interior, was placed 
under the charge of Narciso, at an early age. 
During the troubles of 1814, young Lopez sided 
with the popular party, but afterward enlisted 
in the Spanish army, when fortune turned in its 
favor, and at the end of the civil war he was 
made a Colonel, when only twenty-three years of 
age. 

After the Spanish army evacuated Venezuela, 
Lopez went to Cuba, where he remained and es- 
tablished himself in life, soon making himself 
conspicuous by his advocacy of liberal principles. 
During the first Carlist troubles^ he chanced to 
be at Madrid on private business. Having joined 
the royalist party, he was aid-de-camp to the 
oommander-in-chie( Gen. Valdez, and received 
several military decorations. He was^ honored 
with several important offices by the Queen, and 
finally was made Governor of Madrid. After- 
ward he is said to have made the condition of 
Cuba his special study, and to have employed 
his time in instilling liberal principles into the 
minds of the populace. 

In 1849, when he thought everything was ripe 
for a revolution, he came to the United States, 
and got up the immature and worse than useless 
attempt at an invasion, known as the Round 
Island Expedition. 

In May, 1850, another invasion was secretly 
fitted out, principally from the southern states, 
which, conducted by Gen. Lopez, landed at Car- 
denas, on the Island of Cuba ; but after a slight 
skirmish with the Spanish troops^ it evacuated the 
plaoe. Since that time our government has kept 



a vigilant watch to guard against the fitting up 
of ftny invading expeditions within the United 
States. Notwithstanding all these precautions, 
another invasion took plaoe in August last^ head- 
ed by the hero of the former adventures. 

It appears that the Cubans did not join Lopez's 
army, as he had expected, and in a few days his 
followers were destroyed, or captured, and he 
was taken, a fugitive am:ng the mountains, and 
on the first day of September suffered the igno- 
minious death of the garrotte, at Havana. Some 
of his followers were shot^ others were sentenced 
to imprisonment for many years. Thus ended 
the last attempt to oV'Crthrow the Spanish gov- 
ernment in the Island of Cuba, and ivith it the 
career of General Lopez. 

Fredebika Bremeb, the Swedish writer, left 
for home in the steamship Atlantic, on Saturday, 
the 13th of September. It is about two years 
since she came to this country, during which 
time she has traveled in all the Atlantic and 
Mississippi states^ and has seen much of Ameri- 
can scenery and society. Soon after her return 
to her native Sweden, it is expected that she will 
publiBh her notes and observations on America. 
These, we understand, are to be translated into 
English, by Mary Howitt, and published in Lon- 
don. Soon afterward they will doubtless appear 
in this country, and her popularity as a writer is 
such, that this work will be looked for with great 
anxiety. 

Death of Thomas H. Gallaudet. — This ex- 
cellent man, the founder of the system of Edu- 
cation for the Deaf and Dumb in this country, 
died at his residence, in Hartford, Conn., on 
the 10th of September last In 1815 he visited 
Europe for the purpose of examining the meth- 
ods of instruction for Deaf-Mutes in England and 
France, and upon his return to this country dur- 
ing the following year, he established an Ameri- 
can Asylum for the instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb, at Hartford. 

He remained at the head of that institution 
until 1830, when he was appointed Chaplain to 
the Retreat for the Insane, in Hartford. He con- 
tinued to discharge the duties of this last office 
until his final illness. 

James Fennimobe Cooper, the celebrated 
American writer and novelist, died, at his resi- 
dence in Cooperstown, N. Y., on the 14th of 
September, after an illness of several months. 
His age was 62 years. 
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"^nutli'H Itptrtmtnt. 



To poar the fresh initruction o'w th« mind, 

To braatbo th' enliTening spirit, to fix 

Th« generocM porpoaa, and the noble thought. 



'DON'T GIVE UP." 



BY T. S. AUTHUR. 



PERSEVERANCE is a highly impor- 
tant trait of character, but, like 
all other habits, it must be ac- 
quired in early life, in order to ren- 
der it a permanent one. The follow- 
ing story, from Arthur's Home Ga- 
zette, contains a valuable lesson for 
the young, on this subject, and we 
hope our youthful readers will long 
remember it. 

*'I can't do it, father. Indeed I 
can't. 

" Never say can't, my son. It is 
not a good word." 

" But I can't, father. And if I 
can't-, I can't. I have tried and tried, 
and the answer will not come out 
right." 

** Suppose you try again, Ed- 
ward," said Mr. Williams, the father 
of the discouraged boy. 

** There is no use in it," replied the 
lad. 

" What if you go to school to-mor- 
row without the correct answer to 
that sum ?" 

" I shall be put down in my class," 
returned Edward. 

Mr, Williams shook his head, and 
his countenance assumed a grave as- 
pect. There was a silence of a few 
moments, and then the father said : 

" Let me relate you a true story, 
my son. Thirty years ago, two lads, 



about your age, were school compan- 
ions. Both went on very well for a 
time ; but, as their studies grew more 
difficult, both suffered discourage- 
ment, and each said often to his 
father, as you have just said to me, 
' I can't' 

"One of these boys, whose name 
was Charles, had a brighter mind 
than the other, and could get through 
his task easier ; but his father was 
very indulgent to him, and, when he 
complained that his lessons were too 
hard, and said, ^ I can't do this, and 
can't do that,' he requested the teach- 
er not to be so hard with him. 

'* But it was different with the 
father of the other boy, named Henry. 
To every complaint he answered, 
* Don't give up, my boy . Try again ; 
and if not successful, try again and 
again. You can do it, I know you 
can.' 

*' Thus encouraged, this lad jperse- 
vered, and in every case, overcame 
the difficulties in his way. Soon, 
although his mind was not naturally 
so active as the mind of his compan- 
ion, he was in advance of him. 
When they left the school, which 
both did about the same time, he was 
by far the better scholar. Why was 
this? He did not give up because 
his task was hard ; for he had learned 
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the important lesson that we oan do 
almost anything, if we try. 

"Well, these two boys grew up 
toward manhood, and it became 
necessary for them to enter upon some 
business. Charles was placed by his 
father iti the office of a physician ; 
but he did not stay thene long. He 
found it difficult, in the beginning, 
to remember the names and uses of 
the various organs of the body, and 
soon became so discouraged, that his 
father thought it best to alter his in- 
tention regarding him, and to put 
him into a merchant's counting room, 
instead of continuing him as a stu- 
dent of medicine. Here Charles re- 
mained till he became of age. 

" Some ten years afterward he 
went into business for himself, and 
got on pretty well for a time ; but 
every young man who enters the 
world, dependent upon his own ef- 
forts, meets with difficulties that only 
courage, confidence, and perseverance 
can overcome. He must never think 
of giving up! 

" Unfortunately for Charles, these 
virtues did not form a part of his 
character. When troubles and diffi- 
culties came, his mind sank under 
a feeling of discouragement ; and he 
* gave up' at a time when all that 
was needed for final success was a 
spirit of indomitable perseverance, 
that removes all obstacles. He sank, 
unhappily, to rise no more. In giv- 
ing up the struggle, he let go his hold 
for the future, and ere he had reached 
the prime of life, found himself shat- 
tered in fortune, without the energy 
of character necessary to repair it. 

" In the same office where Charles 
was placed, Henry was entered as a 
student of medicine. At first, when 
he looked into the books of anatomy, 
and read the names of bones, mus- 
cles, nerves, arteries, &c., it seemed 
to him that he never could learn the 



names of these organs, much less their 
various uses in the human body. 

" For a short time lie gave way to 
a feeling of discouragement ; but 
then a thought of the many hard 
tasks he had learned by application, 
came over his mind, and with the 
words, ' Don't give up,' on his tongue, 
he would apply himself with renewed 
efforts. 

"Little by little he acquired the 
knowledge he was seeking. Daily 
he learned something, and it was not 
long before he could look back and 
mark the steps of his progress. This 
encouraged him greatly. Soon new 
and greater difficulties presented 
themselves, but, encouraged by past 
triumphs, he encountered them in a 
confident spirit, and came off con- 
queror. 

" Thus Henry went on, while 
Charles gave up quickly. In the 
end, the former graduated with hon- 
or, and then entered upon the prac- 
tice of the profession he had chosen. 
There was much to discourage him 
at first. People do not readily put 
confidence in a young physician ; and 
he had to wait three or four years 
before he received practice enough to 
support himself even with the closest 
economy. 

" During this long period, in which 
the motto, ' Don't give up,' sustained 
him, he got in debt, for articles neces- 
sary for his health and comfort^ about 
three hundre'd dollars. This troubled ^ 
but did not dishearten him. ' I can 
and will succeed,' he often said to 
himself. ' Others have met and over- 
come greater difficulties than mirle ; 
why, then, should I give up ?' 

"A little while longer he perse- 
vered, and had the pleasure to find 
himself free from debt. From that 
time a prosperous way was before 
him ; though he had often to fall 
back upon the old motto, * Don't give 
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up.' Many years have passed, and 
Henry is now Professor of Anatomy 
in University." 

**Why, father! That is you!" 
exclaimed the listening boy, the in- 
terest on his face brightening. 

"Yes, my son," replied Mr. Wil- 
liams, ** I have been giving you my 
own history." 

*'But what became of Charles?" 
inquired Edward. 

"You know the Janitor in our 
college ?" said Mr. Williams. 

"Yes, sir." 

"He it is who, when a boy, was 
my schoolmate. But he gave up to 
every difficulty ; see where he is now. 
He had a good mind, but lacked in- 
dustry, perseverance, and will to suc- 
ceed. You can do almost anything, 
^^y hoy, if you only try in good ear- 
nest. But, if you give up when 
things are a little hard, you must 
never expect to rise in the world, and 
to be useful according to your ability, 
either to yourself or to mankind. 
Now try the problem again ; I am 
sure you will get the right answer." 

" I will try," said Edward, confi- 
dently, " and I know it will come out 
right next time." 

And so it did. One more earnest 
trial, and his work was done. Far 
happier was he, after this successful 
effort, than he could have been, if, 
yielding to a feeling of discourage- 
ment, he had left his task unaccom- 
plished. And so all will find it. 

Difficulties are permitted to stand 
in our way that we may overcome 
tliem ; and only in overcoming them 
can we expect success and happiness. 
The mind, like the body, gains 
strength and maturity by vigorous 
exercise. It must feel and brave, 
like the oak, the rushing storm, as 
well as bask amid gentle breezes, in 
the warm sunshine. 







THE GOSSAMER SPIDER. 

THE Episodes of Insect Life* is full 
of interesting history of the tiny 
portion of animal creation ; and 
reveals to the reader many pleasing 
facts, which have been learned by 
long, minute, and patient observation. 
The following article, which we ex- 
tract from the remarks relating to the 
spider, will be found interesting to 
our readers, after the two articles 
that we have already published con- 
cerning this insect. 

The apparent flight of the wing- 
less spider from tree to tree, across 
water, and even through the upper re- 
gions of air, has been almost as great 
a puzzle to naturalists, as the fly's 
walk against gravity. That the spi- 
der traveled by a line was soon dis- 
covered by close observers;* but the 
marvel long was, how such lengthy 
lines could be shot forth, and attached 
to some fixed body, so as to provide 
the insect traveler with a cable bridge 
to cross from plant to plant, or from 
tree to tree. 

Conjectures, numerous and intri- 



* Two volumes of thia work — Insects of Springy and 
Insects of Summer — have been recently issued by J. S. 
Redfield, Clinton Hall, New York. 
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oate,have been advanced on the above 
oarious subject, but it seems now 
pretty clearly ascertained that air is 
the chief agent in the shooting of 
these lines. Several of these insects 
were placed on a branch fixed up- 
right in a vessel of water. On ex- 
posure to a slight current of air, they 
all directed their chests toward the 
quarter from whence it came, and 
each emitted from its raised spin- 
neret a small portion ^of glutinous 
matter, which was instantly carried 
out into a line. 

The spiders then ascertained, by 
pulling at them with their legs, wheth- 
er these threads had become attached 
to any object, and, finding that to be 
the case, they tightened and made 
then^ fast to the branch they occu- 
pied, thus forming bridges for escape, 
over which they passed in safety, 
drawing after them a second line as 
a security, in ease the first should 
fail. 

Nobody can have taken an early 
morning walk in the country, espe- 
cially toward autumn, without hav- 
ing noticed these lines or webs of the 
Grossamer spider spread over hedge 
and field, a silken net- work, studded 
with dew-drop diamonds. The pro- 
digious extent of these woven fab- 
rics only corresponds with the sur- 
prising multitude of their fabrica- 
tors, of whom twenty or thirty will 
sometimes be found assembled upon 
one straw of stubble. 

It would appear, on these occa- 
sions, as if a portion of the sky- 
lark's soaring spirit, infused by his 
animating song, was at work within 
these little creeping forms. All seem 
bent upon the object of ascension; 
all are in progress toward the summit 
of their respective stations, whether 
stubble-straw, blade of grass, hedge- 
twig, or railing. 

Having climbed to the greatest 



height their legs will carry them, 
they raise their spinnerets to a posi- 
tion nearly perpendicular, at the 
same time emitting a portion of the 
glutinous substance which forms 
their webs ; this being acted upon 
by the ascending current of air, is 
presently drawn out into fine long 
lines, when the spiders, quitting 
their hold of the objects whereon 
they stand, are carried aloft on their 
journey toward the clouds. 

Thus, in the words of Paley, has 
'* this little animal, with no wings or 
muscles enabling it to dart, a path 
laid for it by its Creator, in the at- 
mosphere. Though the spider itself 
be heavier than air, the thread it 
spins is lighter. This is its balloon ; 
left to itself, it would drop to the 
ground ; but being tied to the thread, 
it is supported." 

All spiders, however different the 
form of their webs, are said to pro- 
ceed alike in shooting their lines; 
but those who may desire to watch 
the process above described, are re- 
commended by Mr. Rennie to select 
for their observation one or the other 
of the following species, common in 
almost every field and garden. 

The small Grossamer, known by its 
shining, blackish-brown body and 
reddish transparent legs ; or the Long- 
bodied spider, which varies in color 
from green to gray, or brownish, but 
has always a black line along the 
belly, with a silvery white or yellow- 
ish one on each side. 

When the current of air, which has 
borne upward these irregular, silky 
masses, becomes cooled, or ceases its 
rising, the web-supported voyager de- 
scends from his skyward flight, while 
the gossamer balloon has assumed the 
form of a fleecy flake. Several cen- 
turies ago, many supposed that these 
rising and falling fleeces were com- 
posed of dew burned by the sun. 
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THE CONDOR. 



THERE is, fortunately, but one spe- 
cies of this terrible bird. Al- 
though it is of the vulture kind, 
it differs much from their size and 
habits, and is the largest and most 
powerful of that voracious tribe. 

The Condor is found only in South 
America. It is about five feet in 
length, and spreads its wings from 
twelve to fourteen feet in width. 
The color of the back and wings is 
black, and the breast and neck are of a 
dark brown. The lower portion of the 
neck is surrounded with thick feath- 
ers, resembhng hair ; but the upper 
part of the neck and the head are 
naked, or only covered with down. . 

In appearance, the Condor is the 
most terrible of all. birds. His great 
size, his hooked bill, his naked head, 
his tremendous claws, and the great 
comb on his head, all together, make 
him a niost frightful looking animaL 



Each foot contains four toes, three of 
them standing forward, and one back- 
ward. They are armed with long, 
sharp claws, with which the most 
dreadful wounds can be inflicted. 

The Condor builds its nest in the 
highest mountains, far from the 
haunts of men, and where they can 
be approached only with the greatest 
difficulty and danger. Here, two 
young birds, only, are raised each 
year. 

By his looks the Condor appears 
ferocious, and on acquaintance with 
his habits and manners he is found 
to be all that his appearance would 
indicate. He destroys without dis- 
tinction any living creature that he 
can master ; and such is his strength, 
that he is said to be able to carry off 
a sheep or calf without difficulty. 
Sometimes they carry off children ; 
and even men are afraid of them. 
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A gentleman who traveled in South 
America, stated that he saw a con- 
dor seated on a high rock, and, hav- 
ing approached within gun-shot, he 
fired at him. ; but his gun being load- 
ed only with shot, the bird was not 
brought to the ground, but flew to 
another place. 

After loading his gun with a bullet, 
and firing again, the bird fell to the 
ground mortally wounded. On going 
to him, however, the traveler found 
that he was ready to defend himself 
in the most ferocious manner. So 
formidable was the wounded bird, 
that he was obliged to call help be- 
fore he could conquer him. 

On measuring this bird, he was 
found to be twelve feet three inches 
from the tip of one wing to the tip of 
the other. The quills were of a 
beautiful shining black, and two 
feet four inches long. The bill was 
four inches in length, and of propor- 
tionate thickness. 

*^ Surely, in the history of this 
terrible bird, one can see the kind 
provision of a merciful Creator toward 
man. It produces only two young 
in a year, while some birds, which are 
harmless and useful, produce thirty 
or forty young in the same time. 
The Condor lives only in a small por- 
tion of South America, while the 
birds that are most beneficial to man 
inhabit nearly every part of the earth. 

** Now since all the birds were 
made by the same hand, it is certain 
that there was a design in permitting 
the most useful and harmless to in- 
crease in abundance, while those that 
are destructive and ferocious, are 
always fev/ in number, and generally 
confined to certain parts of the earth. 

^' Were the Condors as numerous 
as the pigeons or the swallows, the 
earth would scarce afford animals 
sufficient for their food, and even man 
himself would not be able to make 



good his defence against so strong 
and fierce a bird." 



THE VENTRILOQUIST AND THE BEAR. 

ON a fine afternoon in autumn, a 
large crowd, composed of men, 
women, and children, were seen 
advancing through the principal 
streets of Hopefield, a small village 
in England. In the midst of them 
was a black bear, which walked un- 
concernedly along, conducted by his 
keeper. 

This man wore a drab surtout, 
large enough to admit two persons of 
his dimensions within its folds ; a 
waistcoat, much too short, boots 
which only lacked the soles, and a 
hat grown gray with time. A young 
boy, with a famished look, marched 
in front, blowing on a flageolet, and 
thumbing a tamborine. 

When he had arrived in front of 
" The Red Lion," the only tavern in 
the village, the bear-leader stopped, 
and, forming a circle around him, 
ordered bruin to stand up. After 
brandishing a stick above the head 
of the animal, he commenced dancing 
with him, and throwing himself into 
the most ludicrous attitudes, which 
bruin imitated in a style truly pictu- 
resque. The inhabitants of Hope- 
field appeared delighted, and the 
crowd laughed with good will, and 
loudly. 

A ventriloquist, of joyous mood, 
who happened to be at '^ The Red 
Lion," beheld, from a window, this 
ludicrous scene. Having arrived that 
morning at Hopefield, he had already 
formed a just estimate of the igno- 
ranee and credulity of its inhabit- 
ants ; and the idea occurred to him 
to amuse himself a little at their 
expense. 

He left the window, and joined the 
crowd of spectators, and, availing 
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himself of a momentary cessation of 
the shrill flageolet and noisy tambo- 
rine, he approached the showman. 

" Your bear can doubtless speak ?" 
said he, with a seribus air. 

The showman looked at him cun- 
ningly, shrugged his shoulders, and 
answered roughly: "Speak to him 
yourself, and you'll soon find it out." 

This was just the reply the ven- 
triloquist expected. He approached 
bruin, and assuming a most comical 
expression, he said to the bear, in a 
droll tone of voice: "Allow me to 
compliment you, Mr. Bruin ; you 
are as graceful as an opera-dancer. 
What country claims the honor of 
your birth?" 

A voice which seemed to issue 
from the grisly jaws of the bear, re- 
plied : " The Alps, in Switzerland." 

We will not attempt to describe 
the amazement of the crowd ; every 
one was struck mute with fear and 
astonishment ; but the amazement 
of the showman would have offered 
an admirable subject for the pencil of 
Hogarth, surrounded by all those 
faces, in which consternation was so 
strongly depicted. His eyes seemed 
starting from their sockets ; he 
stretched wide his toothless mouth, 
and remained aghast and motionless, 
as if his feet had taken root where he 
stood. 

The ventriloquist turned toward 
him, and said : " Your bear speaks 
very good "English, and has little re- 
mains of the Helvetic accent," 

Then turning again to bruin, he 
observed, in a kind tone : " You look 
sad ; are you not well ?" 

" The fogs of England have given 
me the spleen," replied the animal. 

Here the affrighted crowd began 
to move off. 

*' It is a long time since you be- 
longed, to this master ?" 



" Quite long enough for me to be 
tired of him." 

" Is he not kind to you, bruin ?" 

" Oh yes ! — as kind as the ham- 
mer to the anvil." 

" Will you not seek revenge some 
day ?" 

"Assuredly. One of these morn- 
ings I will eat him, like a radish, for 
my breakfast." 

At these words, the crowd, whose 
curiosity had urged them, in spite of 
their fears, gradually to approach, 
now suddenly fell back on each oth- 
er, and great was the confusion that 
ensued. The showman had heard 
enough, and forcibly drew the chain 
of the animal, to enforce his control, 
but the wearied bear growled fear- 
fully. 

The ventriloquist, perfectly satis- 
fied by this experiment, turned sud- 
denly about and hurried toward the 
tavern. Jhis augmented still more 
the fears of the spectators, and each 
one took to his heels, as if the bear 
was in pursuit of him. 

The ventriloquist, having arrived 
at the inn, laughed heartily to see 
the simple villagers flying in every 
direction, whilst the imp:3rturable 
bruin remained seated on his hind 
legs, seeming to contemplate, with 
philosophic unconcern, the terrors he 
had excited. 

During the evening, the ventrilo- 
quist stood at the door of the tavern, 
around which many of the inhabit- 
ants had gathered. The theme of 
conversation was, naturally, the ad- 
venture of bruin. It was commented 
upon, and exaggerated, according to 
the various degrees of the fear of the 
beholders. 

The ventriloquist, thinking that 
the joke had been carried quite far 
enough, explained how he had played 
upon their credulity. They listened 
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to him, at first, with curiosity ; but 
when he had finished, the old people 
shook their heads with an air of in- 
credulity. 

" This is good to tell children," 
murmured an old grandmother, '^ but 
people of experience are not to be 
imposed upon. It is not the first 
time that animals have been known 
to speak, as is related in the Bible of 
Baalam and his Ass. Besides, the 
almanac predicted this event, and an- 
nounced that, about the middle of 
August, three days earlier or later 
than this, there would take place 
something wonderful in the world." 

The ventriloquist insisted, and 
sought to prove what he advanced, 
but his listeners withdrew with dis- 
trust, .persuaded that he wished to 
deceive them. 

We know not who is the writer of 
the above incident, but it is said to be 
true, and is not without a lesson. 
When an absurd or dangerous doc- 
trine has been proclaimed publicly, 
the impressions made by it can not 
be wholly removed, even though re- 
tracted by the person who first ut- 
tered it. 

Such, too, is the influence of a 
falsehood, that its effects can not be 
destroyed, even by the one who spoke 
it. How careful then should we be, 
what language we speak, and of the 
correctness of the sentiments we utter. 
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HOW A MM SOLD MD BOUGHT HIS 
OWN ESTATE. 

TT7E have heard a good storv of 

yy Samuel A. Walker, Esq.,' the 

popular auctioneer of Boston, 

which happily illustrates the folly 

of discontent. 

A physician of that city bought a 
tract of land in one of the beautiful 
villages, upon the water side, and in 
the course of a short time put a hand- 



some dwelling-house and other build- 
ings upon it. The land was laid out 
into walks, and lawns, and mounds, 
with fruit trees, vines, shrubbery, 
and fountains, and statuary, taste- 
fully and beautifully arranged ; in 
short, the Dr. had spared no expense 
to make it one of the most pleasant 
residences in the vicinity. 

But it was of no benefit to him ; 
he got tired and sick of his country 
residence, and removed back to the 
city. After trying to sell it by pri- 
vate sale for a long time, and not 
finding a purchaser, he applied to 
Mr. Walker to have it disposed of at 
auction. Mr. W. saw at a glance 
that it was just the kind of place to 
sell, and at it he went, with his best - 
foot foremost. 

The papers of the city teemed with 
advertisements describing its " beau- 
tiful location — healthy neighbor- 
hood — no physician in town — 
none needed — excellent schools 

— seven different churches in sight 

— the politics of the town about 
equally balanced" — in short, it was 
just the place for any man who want- 
ed a country residence. 

The advertisement caught the 
Doctor's eye ; he did not recognize 
the place as his own, but it was the 
one he wanted. He gave an agent 
orders to attend the sale, and buy the 
place whenever it was sold, no mat- 
ter at what price. 

*'But," said the agent, who had 
read the description a little more 
carefully, ^' Dr., this is your own 
place that is to be sold." 

'' Is it ? Well," replied the Doctor, 
after musing a moment, " never mind 
about that, you go and bid it off*, for 
I can't let another man have a place 
that has so many advantages ; strange 
I never observed this before. 

The agent bid in the estate, and 
whenever the Doctor feels a little 
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homesick, or inclined to sell oat, his 
wife reads him one of Mr. Walker's 
advertisements. This quiets him. 

How truly may it be said that we 
do npt appreciate our privileges and 
enjoyments till deprived of them. 
Often we are discontented ; why, we 
can not tell, and wish for something 
which we have not, while at the same 
moment others, pehaps, and those, 
too, on whom we look with almost 
envious feelings, may be longing for 
our enjoyments and our privileges. 

Neither wealth, fine houses, nor 
even friends, alone, can give us hap- 
piness; we must have contentment^ 
or none of these will be appreciated. 
Without this virtue, we could not see 
the many sources of enjoyment which 
we possessed, till others had made 
them theirs. Learn, then, to be con- 
tented, if you would be happy. 
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THE BOY'S POCKET STORE. 

SOME one writes us describing the 
contents of a boy's pocket, which 
we must acknowledge a greater 
curiosity than the one spoken of in 
the July number of the Student. 
The name of this boy is Daniel , and 
he resides somewhere in the State of 
New York. 

Daniel must be a very craving, as 
well as a very saving boy. Just see 
what a quantity of goods and chat- 
tels his pocket contained, from the 
following 

INVOICE. 

One bunch of tow ; one shot-bag ; 
one old powder-horn ; one gun char- 
ger ; one box of percussion-caps ; two 
small rings ; one staple ; two ten- 
penny nails ; two nib wedges ; six- 
teen half-inch screws ; one cork- 
screw ; three keys ; one bunch of 
matches \ one leather string ; one 



piece of chalk ; and a small piece of 
leather. 

Now, boys, look at your pockets 
and see that your sisters do not catch 
you with too great a load, and report 
you. Take care that you do not go 
to school some day with pockets 
stuffed with all sorts of playthings ; 
some of your school-mates might find 
it out, and send us another invoice. 



THE LITTLE BOT THAT DIED. 

I AM all alone in mj chamber now, 
And the midnight hoar is near ; 
And the faggot's oraok and the clock's dull tick 
Are the only sounds I hear. 
And over my soul in its solitude 
Sweet feelings of sadness glide ; 
For my heart and my eyes are fall when I think 
Of the little boy that died. 

I went one night to my father's house — 
Went home to the dear ones all. 
And softly I opened the garden gate, 
And softly the door of the hall. 
My mother came out to meet her son- 
She kissed me, and then she sighed — 
And her head fell on my neck, and she wept 
For the little boy that died. 

I shall miss him when the flowers come 
In the garden where he played ; 
I shall miss him more by the fire-side. 

When the flowers have all decayed. 
I shall see his toys, and his empty chair. 
And the horse he used to ride \ 
And they will speak, with a silent speech. 
Of the little boy that died. 

I shall see his little sister again. 

With her playmates about the door ; 
And ru watch the children in their sports. 
As I never did before ; 
And if, in the group, 1 see a child 
That's dimpled, and laughing-eyed, 
I'll look to see if it may not be 
The little boy that died. 

We shall go home to our Father's house- 
To our Father's house in the skies. 
Where the hope of our souls shall have no blight, 
Our love no broken ties ; 
We shall roam on the banks of the river of Peace, 
And bathe in its blissful tide ; 
And one of the joys of our heaven shall be — 
The little boy that died. 

Sdecttd. 
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'* To aid the mind's deTelopment, and -watoh 
Th« davrn of little thoughts." 



TOUR PARENTS KNOW BEST. 



rjoME chil-dren are slow to learn, 
O or slow to think that their pa- 
rents know best what is good for 
them to have, or to do. 

When told to do a piece of 
work they soon be-come tired of 
it, and wish to do some-thing 
else. 

I will tell you how James Al- 
lis learned that his pa-rents know 
best ; and I hope those chil-dren 
who read this sto-ry will re-mem- 
ber it, and prof-it by his sad les- 
son. 

One day in the spring, when 
he was ten years old, his fa-ther 
set him to pick-ing up stones, 
and throw-ing them into heaps. 
This was in a field which was 
kept for a mead-ow. 

His fa-ther and an eld-er broth- 
er, named John, were plow-ing 
in a field near by where James 
was pick-ing up stonest The fa- 
ther held the plow, and John rode 
the horse. 

Soon James be-came tired of 
his work, and want-ed to ride the 
horse. 



His fa-ther told him he was not 
large e-nough, yet. 

"Yes I am, fa-ther," said 
James, " I can ride as well as 
John." 

He con-tin-ued to tease his fa- 
ther till he was put on the horse, 
but prob-a-bly it was done more 
for the pur-pose of teaching him 
a good lesson, than to grat-i-fy 
his wish-es. 

At first James had some fear 
of fall-ing, and held the horse's 
mane with one hand, while he 
guid-ed him with the other. 

Soon, he grew fear-less, and 
be-gan to drum the old horse 
with his heels, to urge him^ 
a-long. 

Just then the plow hit a stone, 
and a-way went James, o-ver the 
hors-e's head, strik-ing with his 
face in the dirt. 

His mouth and eyes were fill- 
ed with dust and grav-el; and 
the blood ran from his nose. 

He was so much fright-en-ed 
at this, that he thought him-self 
half kill-ed. 
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His fa-ther ex-aiD-inedhim, and 
took him to a brook, where he 
washed off the blood and dirt. 

Then he said, " James, I think 
you have learned a good les-son 
bythisac-ci-dent; and I hope you 
will re-mem-ber, from this, that 
your pa-rents know best what is 
prop-er for you to do.*' 

This les-son James did learn, 
and he has nev-er for-got-en it. 

Now, my young friends, will 
you not be wise and learn the 
same les-son from this in-ci-dent, 
and not wait to learn it from your 
own pain-ful ex-pe-ri-ence ? 



AUHT ELIZA'S STORIES.~No. lYII. 

A GREAT MAN. 

LITTLE children sometimes have 
an idea that a great man is 
a strong man, like Samson, or 
a general and warrior, like Napo- 
leon; but a strong man is not 
always great, and a warrior is 
sometime* but little better than 
a robber. 

When Alexander, called the 
Great, because he had conquer- 
ed so many nations, and destroy- 
ed so many cities, took a cele- 
brated robber prisoner, the latter 
boldly said to hira, in answer to 
his questions, 

" The difference between you 
and me is, I rob cities and towns, 



you the whole world.'' And this 
is true. Alexander was but the 
robber of the world. 

But the man of whom I am 
about to speak was great in the 
true sense of the word. He was 
not a warrior j indeed, I do not 
think he ever saw a battle. He 
was not fierce and strong; on 
the contrary, he was noted for 
his mildness and simplicity. 

He was great when a boy, and 
let me tell you, no mean, small- 
minded child need expect to be- 
come a great man or woman* 
As well might we expect to see 
a crooked, knotty little pine tree 
become a main-lnast for a ship. 

This man was born in Lin- 
colnshire, England, in 1642, and 
his name is known all over the 
world ; he is beloved by ?ill na- 
tions ; and his society was sought 
by kings and princes, and when 
he died he was buried among the 
noblest of the land, and a nation 
mourned for him, as well it might. 

Before I tell you his name, let 
me relate a little anecdote of him. 
When a boy, he was very dull 
and backward ; " hard to learn," 
as children sometimes call it, and 
of course he was always at the 
foot of his class. He stood there 
so long, that the place seemed to 
belong to him, and he made no 
exertion to leave it. 
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One day the boy who stood 
next above him, and who was 
about as dull as he, gave him a 
kick, which aroused his spirit, 
and made him resolve on revenge. 
But what kind of revenge, think 
you ? Just such as you all will 
have, I hope. 

He would not be insulted be- 
cause he stood at the foot; he 
would get above the boy in the 
class. He studied hard and suc- 
ceeded, and so much encouraged 
was he by his success, that he 
persevered till he was the first 
scholar in his class, and before 
he was thirty years of age he 
became the greatest philosopher 
in the world. 

Such a boy was Isaac Newton. 
And the same disposition that led 
him to so sweet a revenge, when 
young, attended him through life. 
He wrote a great many books ; 
studied the motions of the heav- 
enly bodies, and discovered what 
keeps them in their places, and 
what makes things fall to the earth. 

You know that when you hold 
a magnet near a piece of steel, 
there is a motion, and the steel 
will approach the magnet and 
adhere to it. This is called at- 
traction. We say the magnet 
draws or attracts the steel. So 
the earth attracts heavy bodies, 
and they fall toward it. 




W^^^^ 



One day, as Sir Isaac Newton 
was sitting under a tree, where 
he had retired to study, he saw 
an apple fall to the ground. 

He began to think what should 
cause this, and at length came to 
the conclusion that it was attrac- 
tion. Take notice, then, of all 
these Uttle things, if you wish to 
gain knowledge. 

But I was going to tell you of 
his temper. One day he left his 
room for a moment, and, on his 
return, found, to his extreme re- 
gret and sorrow, that his little 
dog had upset a lighted candle 
and destroyed many very valuable 
papers, the result of ye*rs of hard 
study. 

Did he kick or whip the dog, 
and call him a brute or other 
names? He turned to the ani- 
mal with a smile, and exclaimed, 
"Ah, Diamond, Diamond, thou 
little knowest the mischief thou 
hast done.'' 

Such was the disposition of 
this truly great man. Though 
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his knowledge was so very great, 
that kings felt honored by his 
company, he was no less distin- 
guished by his humility. 

When pnhis death-bed, he said 
that he saw how much more there 
was to be learned, and felt like a 
child that had been gathering 
pebbles on the shore, while the 
great sea of knowledge was yet 
unknown. 

What a reproof to those who 
are so vain of a little learning, 
and what a beautiful example 
that true greatness can not exist 
without true goodness. 



• * »#» m m 



KEEP YOUR TEMPER. 

ONE day, when Susan had mis- 
laid some of her sewing work, 
she became quite vexed, and be- 
gan to fret and scold. 

^*I can never keep anything. 
Somebody always takes my things 
and loses them," cried Susan. 

It was no uncommon thing for 
her to be so fretful, and her moth- 
er was desirous of causing her 
to see how ugly such a hkbit 
made her appear, that she might 
overcome it. 

On this day, when Susan com- 
menced her fretting, her mother 
kindly remarked, " There is one 
thing that I think you might 
keep, if you would try.'' ' 



"1 should hke to keep even 
one thing,'' answered Susan. 

"Well, then, my dear, keep 
your temper; if you will only do 
that, you will find it more easy 
to keep other things. 

" Now, if you had employed 
the time in searching for the miss- 
ing articles, which you have spent 
in fretting, you might have found 
them before this time ; but you 
have not even looked for them. 

" You have allowed yourself to 
get in a passion, which is a very 
bad way of spending your time, 
and you have accused somebody, 
very unjustly, of taking away your 
things, and losing them. 

" Keep your temper, my dear, 
and when you have mislaid any 
article, search for it, but do not 
fret about it, for it will only make 
you the more unhappy. 

"You had better keep your 
temper if you lose all the things 
you possess. Getting into a pas- 
sion never brings anything to 
light, except an ugly looking 
face. 

" Besides, by getting in a pas- 
sion, you became guilty of two 
sins ; one of being in a passion, 
and the other of accusing some- 
body of causing it. 

" Now, my dear, let me entreat 
you to keep your temper. By so 
doing you will be more happy. 
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and your friends will love you 
better.'' 

Susan listened very quietly to 
her mother's kind remarks, and 
thought of her own foolish ac- 
tion, and resolved to try to over- 
come her bad habit. 

After a brief search for the 
articles she had lost, she found 
them in her work-bag. 



WHAT HAVE I DONE TO-DAY? 

ONE evening, as Edward was 
sitting with his mother, she 
said to him, 

" Edward, my son, what have 
you done to-day ?" 

" Why, mother, replied the 
boy, " I have done a great many 
things." 

"Have you done anything 
wrong to-day?" she continued. 

" I hope not, mother, but I had 
not thought about that before," 
answered the son. 

"Well, my child, have you 
done anything good ?" she in- 
quired, with much kindness. 

"Mother, I do not know; I 
can not answer that. But why 
do you ask me these questions, 
mother ?" said Edward. 

"Because, my son, you are 
now old enough to know what is 
right, and what is wrong, and I 



wish you to acquire the habit of 
thinking over, every evening, the 
events of the past day. 

" And in doing this I wish you 
to ask yourself such questions as 
I have proposed to you to-night 
Then, should you find you had 
done wrong, you should feel sor- 
ry for it, and try not to do it 
again. 

" Every morning, when you 
get up, you should think, "* 
must learn something to-day, and 
I must try to do some good 
thing." Then, ask yourself at 
night, what you have learned, 
and what you have done, and 
you will grow wiser and better 
every day." 

" Mother, what do you mean 
by growing wiser and better ?" 
inquired Edward. 

" I will tell you. If we have 
learned any useful knowledge, 
we are wiser ; if we have done 
any good deed, we are better. 

" Should you find that a day 
had passed without your learn- 
ing anything, or doing anything 
good, call it a lost day.^^ 

"How happy I shall feel at 
evening, when I can say, * Moth- 
er, I have not lost this day,'" 
said Edward. " O, I will try to 
grow better, and wiser, every 
day." 
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PHOUETICS. 

THE word Pho-netf-ic9 is derived from a Greek 
word, signifying voice, and may be defined as a 
science which treats of the philosophy and prin- 
ciples of articulate sounds, as a means of com- 
municating thought from mind to mind. It also in- 
cludes the various distinctions and modifications of 
tones, by articulation, inflection, enophasis, and mod- 
ulation. It is the science on which Phonography and 
Phonotypy are founded. 

Pho'-no-typ-y signifies a method of printing, in 
which each sound ot the voice shall be represented by 
a distinct letter or type. Tt will be readily seen, by 
»ny observer, that wnile our alphabet contains but 
twenty-six letters, the language, of which these let- 
ters are the elements, contains nearly forty sounds ; 
consequently, many of the letters are used to repre- 
sent several distinct sounds. For example; four 
sounds are given to the letter a, as spoken m the fol- 
lowing words ! ale, arm, all, an. 

It is owing to the fact that letters are made to rep- 
resent so manjjT sounds, that the pronunciation of 
words is so dif^ront from their spelling. In order to 
remedy this, numerous attempts have been made to 
construct a perfect alphabet of the English language. 
Of the two most successful efforts in this direction, 
one is by Isaac Pitman, of England, and the other 
by Dr. A. Comstock, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

We now take pleasure in laying before our readers 
the Phonetic Alphabet of Dr. Comstock, with a speci- 
men of printing m th is new type . This alphabet may 
be easily learned. The characters in the first column 
of each division represent the sounds of the italic 
letters in the second column, when those words are 
correctly pronounced. 

A Perfect Alphabet of the English h^z^z, 

BY ANDREW COMSTOCK, M.D. 
In the following: Table there is a character for each of 
Ihe 38 elementary sounds of the Ku^liah LanifiisiKe. For 
the sake ot brevity, there are alsu bcMopouiid ieiiers, each 
to be used, iu purticuiar instuuces, lo represeat two ele- 
mentary sounds. 
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38 SLMPLE LHTTERS. , 


15 Voweis. 


14 JJubvdwels. 


9 Aspirates. { 


£e 


ale 


B b 


bow 


PP 


pit 


Aa 


arm 


D d 


dsiy 


T t 


tin 


Oo 


all 


J J 


aaure 


Co 


sAade 


Aa 


an 


O g 


g^y 


Kk 


k'ne 


I I 


eve 


Z z 


zone 


S 8 


sm 


hE 


end 


V V 


vile 


F f 


/unie 


I i 


tie 


A 6 


then 


d 


thin 


I I 


in 


L 1 


Zight 


H h 


Aut 


OCD 


old 


R r 


roll 


Qq 


9^h3X 


Kh 


lase 


M m 


met 






Oo 


on 


N n 


no 






Up 


iMbe 


Ur, 


song 






Uu 


up 


Ww 


^o 






Uu 


full 


Yy 


yoke 
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COMPOUND LETTERS. | 


aa 


otl 


J)4 


job 1 V 6 


etch 1 


eo 


atr 


Qs 


tng$ 1 X X 


otJc» ! 



SOPf OV LIP. 
£t Varlz Maieu 
A trsTclar dr? a dusta n»d 

8trcod e'komz on 66 Ix^ ; 
And won tuk rvt and spnpt'ed ap» 
And grv mtv a tnu 

Luv sot Its ced at ivnig tim, 

Tv hnb Its ur'li v(pz, 
And e^ woz phzd, m hits ov nvn, 

Th bask hmib' its bqizw 

As dor'ni(ps Invd its dag'glnj twtg, 
Ae bardz swxt mxjzak bear; 

It stird a glsoTi m its plea, 
A bles'ii) cvurmmri! 

A Iitl sprn) had lost its we 
Amid' 68 gras and fVim^— 

A pas'ig stren^'ur skspt a wul 
Qer wi'n men mit tnm« ; 

Hi wold It in, and hug wi6 ker 

A ledl on 66 bngk«; 
Hi dot not or 6c did hi did, 

But ^u^d 6at ted mit dngku 

Hi past agcn' — and Ico ! 68 wsl, 
Bi su'murz ncvur drid, 

Had kvld tm dip'zand pard'ii) tani^ 
And sevd a lif bisid* I 

A drim'ur dropt a ran'dum dot*— 
'Twoz cold, and yst t'woz ns«— 

A simpl fan '81 ov 6s bren*, 
But stroQ m brig tru,. 

It con upon' a ^I'nial mind, 

And lea ! its lit bxkem' 
A lump ov lif, a bdm re«, 

A mo'nitcon fiemu 

As dot woz smol — its vea gret*; 

A wot^-fir on 6s hil. 
It csdz Its re'dians far ad(pn', 

And ^irz 6s vali stilv ! 

A nemles man, amid' a kr(]pd 

Aat flrorjd 6s de'li mart, 
Lst fol a wurd ov hcop and luv, 

Unstu'did, from 6s hart*. 

A qiB'pur on 6s tD'mult dn»n, 

A tran'sitcari brsd. 
It rozd a bru'6ur from 68 dust, 

It sevd a scdI fros dcd,. 

^urm» ! Q fqpnt* ! wurd ov Inr*! 

Q dot at ran'dum kast« 1 
Ti W8r but litl at 68 ftirst, 

But niit'i at 6e Isst» ! 
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DRAWINGS. 

-rx URiNO the school vacations we have received but 
I I few specimens of drawings. Now, that the fall 
jj and winter schools have commenced, we hope 
to receive a fresh supply for exchanges. As some of 
those who now read The Student may not understand 
the object of these exchanges, and the manner in 
which they are eflFected, we will give a few words of 
explanation. 

Specimens of drawing, mapping, and painting* 
both copies from cards, and drawings from nature, 
are sent us by mail or otherwise when opportunities 
permit. Each drawing should contain the name and 
age of the pupil by whom it is made, also the place 
or school from which it is sent, because all of these 
facts arc of interest to other children, who may re- 
ceive them from us. When drawings are sent us by 
mail, the postage mwt be paid. 

It has been our practice to acknowledge the recep- 
tion of these specimens, by publishing the names and 
ages of those who send them ; but the names accu- 
mulated so fast that we could not find room for all. 
We think it will be more interesting to our readers 
to acknowledge the reception of the package only, 
and then to devote more of the page to questions, 
enigmas, &o. 

A few words in regard to our distribution of these 
exchange drawings. Before the change of the 
Postage Law, we sent these drawings to those who 
had contributed to the exchanges, leaving the one 
who received them to pay the postage ; but under 
the new Postage Law, by pre-paying the postage, 
two cents may be saved on each single letter, and 
now we send only to those who forward us money, 
or postage stamps, to pre-pay the postage. Four 
stamps, or twelve cents, will pay for drawings weigh- 
ing two ounces. 

In selecting these for distribution, we intend to 
give as good a variety as we can from the lot on 
hand, which sometimes is composed of the produc- 
tions frojn pupils in several states. The specimens 
thus distributed serve ijpr copies, which are multiplied 
and sent out in turn for other exchanges. Some of 
them, it is true, are only rude beginnings, but often 
a child, on looking at one of these pictures, which 
has been thus received from a school many miles 
away, and perhaps from some other state, will be 
induced to try to use the pencil, with the idea that 
he can do as well as that, when, had a well executed 
drawing, or a printed card been placed before him, 
he would not have made a single effort. 



ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

Many who answer the "Queries" published in 
this department, have the habit of waiting till nearly 
the last of the month in which the questions are 
published, before sending their solutions. This 
makes it so late before they reach us, that we are 
often obliged to leave the questions unanswered until 
the second month after, or give the answers ourself. 
The latter course would defeat one of the objects 
had in view in publishing these questions. It is in- 
tended by them to awaken an inquiring and observ- 
ing spirit in the minds of our readers ; but to accom- 
plish this, those readers must study the questions ; 
and to induce them to do this more thoroughly, we 
request them to send us the answers. Hereafter, we 
will publish the names, or the initials, of those who 
send us the best solutions of one or more of the ques- 
tions. • 

Why do not some of you give us answers to the 
Philosophical Queries 1 We have several more on 
hand for publication, but shall omit them till the 
next number, hoping, in the mean time, to receive 
many answers to those already published. 

Several teachers and pupils have forwarded math- 
ematical and philosophical questions for publication, ~ 
for which we return them our thanks, hoping to hear 
from them again, and from many others, also. 



ENIGMAS. 

If our young friends would like to have a few 
enigmas published in The Student, we shall be 
pleased to gratify them, if they will set their little 
heads at work, and make some good ones for us.. 
We can not promise to publish all you send us, but 
will try to find room for the best ones. 

Miss W. C. £.[ha8 already sent us one, which we 
give for a beginning. 

I am composed of fourteen letters. 

My 5, 6, 1, 12, 3, 11, is a very useful article. 

My 1, 2, 4, is found in the rainbow. 

My 9, 7, 12, 14, 6, is what every one should keep clean. 

My 13, 10, 6, 8, is what children love. 

My whole is what 1 like to do. 

The sdlution to this enigma will be published in 
the November number ; also the answers to the que- 
ries in The Student for September. In the mean 
time we hope to receive many solutions to all the 
questions in that number. 
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(S&itor'0 Sable. 

A FEW WORDS WITH OUR READERS. 

THE traTeler in an Alpine conntiy oooasionally 
arrives at points in hia journey from which be 
may turn and survey the route behind him ; 
looking down upon obstacles overoome, toilsome 
paths left in the distance, and contemplate the gpran- 
deur cDJoyed, the interesting scenes through which 
he has passed, and the high hopes of success which 
urged him forward; then, turning again, with re- 
newed energy and still brighter anticipations, glance 
at the prospect before him, and gather new hopes for 
the future. 

So come these periods in the Editor's eareer, 
when he seems on a point where he almost involun- 
tarily turns to review the way over which he has 
passed. He remembers his resolutions and designs 
at the outset of his course ; the various scenes of 
light and shade through which he has passed, the 
toils endured in gathering and preparing his mental 
collations, and the sunny spots and inspiring scenes 
which have now and then opened before him. He, 
too, looks toward the future. While, over the past, 
the scenes of light have been predominant, he gath- 
ers fresh inspiration, feels new energy firing his blood, 
and, with brighter hopes enkindled, is ready for an 
onward career. 

Such a period is that when the close of a volume 
has been reached, and the Editor turns back to re- 
view his past labors. He now remembers his aims in 
commencing its pages, and the pleasing incidents 
interwoven with its progress. Now he would gladly 
sammon his readers before him, and learn how the 
efforts to please and instruct had been appreciated, 
and how he could most gratify them during the suc- 
oeeding volume. 

With the present number closes the third vdume 
of The Student ; and now allow us to ask of you the 
favor to take a seat at our table, while we glance 
at the objects, aims, and plan of the work, and 
briefly review its past success. 

Those of you who have been constant readers of 
its pages during the past year, are aware that it has 
ever been our aim to furnish its readers with a pleas- 
ing variety adapted to the capacity of persons of all 
ages, and at the same time to present such subjects 
as would implant in their minds the great principles 
of virtue and truth, while it served to develope the 
intellect. Its aim has not been to please the fancy 
merely, but to interest and enlighten the mind ; to 
enkindle a love for such learning as can be made 
practically useful in life ; to encourage those youths 
who, having tasted at the fountain of knowledge, 
are struggling to drink deeper at the Fierean spring. 
What has been the means used for accomplishing 
these noble and worthy aims 1 It has furnished its 
readers with interesting articles relating to the sci- 
ences, including Physiology, Chemistry, Natural 



Philosophy, Astronomy, Botany, Geology, and the 
most important discoveries in these. It also con- 
tains History, Biographi^ of distinguished persons, 
both among the living and the dead ; and sketches 
of Travels, Moral lessons relating to. habits, man- 
ners, and conduct. Poetry, Music, &c. The scien- 
ces have been clothed in popular language, and 
natural history of beasts, birds, and fishes, made in- 
structive. The little child finds in it simple, easy 
reading, to encourage his feeble steps in the path of 
knowledge, and to attract him onward ; children and 
youth of greater attainments, as well as persons of 
middle age, have each and all been interested and 
instructed from its pages. 

Are you a parent 1 and would ^ou have your chil- 
dren acquire a love for useful reading 1 VVe offer 
you The Student, which can hardly fail to please and 
instruct them, for its pages are adapted to all the 
members of the family. 

Are you a teacher % And have you ever felt at a 
loss how to awaken a love of learning in the minds 
of your pupils \ Do you sometimes long for a few 
suggestions, or even hints, which may enable you 
the better to discharge your arduous duties % Would 
you have your pupils learn to love the right and hate 
the wrong, and firmly fix correct principles in their 
minds ? Please to read the following voluntary com- 
mendation of The Student, from an experienced 
teacher, but a stranger to us. 

" The Student is, in the richest sense of the term, 
a Miscellany — a Miscellany well adapted to the im- 
provement of every capacity and shade of juvenile 
intellect. Nor is this all. The mature mind may 
often gather nourishing food from its interesting pa- 
ges, and share many a feast of * fat things' from its 
novel Miscellany. Here, too, the experienced vete- 
ran in the business of teaching may learn lessons 
replete with wisdom in his vastly important but 
humble office. But to the mere tyro ii^ the teaching 
Art, what a book ! He may reap from every para- 
graph clusters of ripe fruit, admirably calculated to 
nourish and invigorate not only his own mind, but 
the minds of all his pupils. Here, what is not only 
a deeply interesting, but should be the all absorbing 
question, namely : * Am I filling the minds of my 
pupils with words without thoughts l"* will bo brought 
home to him with such retistless force as will enable 
him to teach better and better each succeeding 
hour. 

" The introduction of The Student as a School 
Reader would supply a deficiency that no mere 
school' volume can meet; and remedy an evil that, 
wanting such a help^ the most experienced and ener- 
getic teacher can not counteract. Neither the ' rod,' 
nor the * scolding tongue,' where there is nothing to 
interest, can force the juvenile mind to become stu- 
dious in the preparation of tiresome lessons. And 
all lessons are tiresome and unfit to be assigned to a . 
child that do not arouse the living powers of the 
mind. It is a great truth, hidden from too many, 
that the paoil must emioy the task assigned, else, he 
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will share but little profit from sohool-room duties, 
however vigorously imposed. 

'* The Student is the verv work to excite this in- 
terest, and produce such enect upon the minds of 
boys and girls, whose business and duty is to learn 
weU." 

It has journeyed far and wide to reach your homes. 
Away, over the hills and through the valleys of New 
England; across the wide praixie, along the banks 
of the noble rivers, and by the shores of the majes- 
tic lakes of the great West ; and on the extensive 
sugar plantations, and among the cotton fields of the 
sunny South. But with the present number, the time 
for which some of you subscribed will expire. Now 
we wish to ask you a simple question — Do you denre 
The Student another year ? Our terms being in ad- 
vance, it is our practice to discontinue sending it as 
soon as the time paid for expires. Those who wish 
to continue it will please to inform us by sending the 
pay for another year. We trust our agreeable ac- 
quaintance with you will not now be broken off. 

Our next volume commences with the Novem* 
ber number, and is an excellent season for subscrib- 
ing. It is near the period of opening the winter 
schools, and when the long evenings afford abundant 
time for reading. 



LITERARY NOTICES. 

PsALMisrrA; or, Choir Melodibs; an extensive collection 
of new and Available Charch Music, together with some 
of the choicest selections from the former publications of 
the authors, for choir and congregational use. Bjr Thom- 
as Hastings, and William B. Bradbary. 352 pages. 
Published by Mark H. Newman & Co., New York. 
1851. 

The authors of this book are so well known to the musical 
world, that little need be said of their works, but we no- 
tice several features in-this last production which renders 
it admirably adapted for popular and practical use. The 
great body of the music is new, and chiefly the composi- 
tions of the editors. These are not hasty productions, but 
composed with special reference to practical use. In ad- 
dition to the new music, we observe, at the close of each of 
the principal meters, selections of the best of the old tunes, 
in a condensed form. The music is generally easier, sim- 
pler, and better adapted for all choirs than former produc- 
tions, and of a flowing melody that mast render it highly 
popular. The aim of the author seems to have been sim- 
plicity ands tability, yet the simplicity is such as can be 
produced by those only who are most familiar with the 
true science of music. And in this respect they have been 
highly successful, for while the character of the tunes is 
adapted to a wide field of usefulness, their style is eleva- 
ted, pure, and devotional. 

Tbb Sea anb thb SahjOR, notes on France and Italy, and 
other literary remains of Rev. Walter Colton. With a 
Memoir by |lev. Henry T. Cheever. 12mo ; pp. 437. 
Published by A. S. Barnes & Co. New York. 1851. 

This is the concluding volume of the works of the late 
Mr. Colton, and a more readable series have not recently 
appeared. When interested in the perusal of the preceding 
volumes — *• Three years in California; Deck and Port; 
Land and Lee; Ship and Shore"— we longed to learn 



more of the history of the writer's life, and in this last 
volume it is given. The Sea and Sailor is more miacella- 
neons in its character than its predecessors, but like thoM, 
it is highly interesting. Mr. Colton's style possesses a 
cheerfulness that is pleasing, and a vividness in desorip- 
tion that seems to take his readers along with him, while 
they, too, become spectators to the interesting incidents 
which he relates. 

LiFB ni THB Sandwich IsLAima ; or, the Heart of the Pa- 
cifio, as it was and is. By Rev. Henry T. Cheever. 
12mo ; pp. 355. ^ Published by A. S. Barnes k Co. New 
York. Itiol. 

This work is of a uniform size with those of Walter 
Colton's, and forms an excellent addition to that series. 
Probably no history has ever appeared giving so accurate 
and 80 complete a description of the fSandwich Islands, 
their inhabitants, manners and customs, in a comprehen- 
sive form, as this. It is not only interesting, but valuable 
as a faithful history of the Island World. Our readers may 
expect some extracts from this work, in future numbers of 
The Student. 

Lardrbr's Natural FHiuoeoPHT. Hand Books of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy. First course embr^es Me^ 
ohanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Sound, 
and Optics. I'imo ; pp. 749. Published by Blanchard A 
Lea, Philadelphia. For sale by O. A. Roorback, 155 
Broadway, New York. 

This volume contains three of Dr. Lardner's popular 
Hand-Books — Hand-Book of Mechanics; Hand -Book of 
Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, and Sound ; Hand- 
Book of Optics. Each of these are also bound separa'tely, 
for the accommodation of those who may wish separate 
manuals on either of the above named subjects. Such 
is Dr. Lardner's reputation as a scientific man, that little 
need be said of these works, farther than that they are 
copiously illustrated, and the subjects classified, and fur- 
nished with full and complete tables of contents, and in- 
dexes. This last feature, added to the comprehensive 
manner in which the subjects are treated, renders it an 
excellent work of reference for the teacher or scholar. 

Armold's First Latin Book ; remodelled and rewritten, 

and adapted to the Ollendorff Method of Instruction. 
By Albert Harkness. 12mo ; pp. 3U2. Published by D. 
Appleton & Co. New York. 1851. 

The author, a teacher of much practical experience, 
says, " The leading object in the preparation of this book 
has been so to classify and arrange the various topics as to 
simplify, and, as far as possible, to r«move the dishearten- 
ing difficulties too often encountered by the learner at the 
very outset in the study of an ancient language." This 
seems to be an improvement on the old method of leam> 
ing Latin, and must render the study of that language ieds 
irksome. 

Thb Practical ARnBUBnc. By George R. Perkins, A. M. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co. New York. 1851. 

This work is designed for such institutions as require 
a greater number of examples than are given in Perkins' 
Elementary Arithmetic ; but is not intended to supply 
the place of that work. Several of the rules have been 
rewritten, and made to apply to a larger class of opera- 
tions. The answers have been omitted in the body of the 
work, and given in an appendix, together with questions 
for the examination of the pupils. 

49" Owing to the length of the article on Drawing, 
we omit the usual page of music, in the present num- 
ber. 
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REMARKS ON DRAWING. 

BT W. G. GOL^HWAIT. 

[CoQoliaded from Pago 100.] 



THE outlines of oar building are now complete, and, if 
eorrectlj drawn, will apppear upon the paper aa if a 
piece of glass, coyered with transparent resin or Tar- 
nish, had been held np directly before our eyes, and the 
outlines sketched with a pointed instrument upon it. Ta- 
ken in this way, the perspectite would be literally cor- 
rect, and our work, so f ar aa possible, should be as perfectly 
•o. At least it should be natural; there should be no 
dittortioHS. Without this, no sketch can be tolerable, 
whatever beauty of coloring it may possess. Our mode of 
aketohing this plain building will suggest the mode we 
would pursue in all cases. We might have chosen a very 
different position ; though this would have changed the 
direction of the lines; still, the same great principles 
would apply equally well. They are invariable. Or, hav- 
ing chosen this position, we might have commenced our 
■ketch at any other part ; it would have made no difference 
with the result. 

But when we have completed the grand outlines, there 
•till remains much to be done. If it is a dwelling of man, 
and not of beast, windows will need to be inserted, doors 
must be opened, and whatever characterizes the building 
is to be represented on paper. In drawing the tops and 
sides of all these, so far as straight lines are employed, 
the same rules are to be observed as in the main outlines. 
Not even the bir of a window-sash should be drawn by 
the pupil without thinking of the principle that gives di- 
rection to it. In the size of these particulars, the pupil 
will generally err by making them too large. He should 
often inquire what proportion they bear to the. whole side 
on which they are. Frequent measuring will be of great 
service. 

With regard to the location of such details as windows 
and doors, and the like, the eye must govern ; but it is J>y 
no means difficult to determine this with sufficient accu- 
racy. Such questions as these will often occur : How far 
is such a window or door from the side of a building, or 
i&om the top ? How does the space between the windows 
compare with the size of the windows themselves ? Atten- 
tion is always to be paid to foreshortening. A window 
•een on a receding side will retain its proportionate length, 
but may be very much diminished in width. We are to 
remember to draw things as they appear^ and not as they 
are. Observance of these things, and a determination to 
make the sketch a representation of the object itself, in 
every important particular, will eonquer a host of diffi- 
culties. 

We would suggest that all these lines should be drawn 
very/atnl/y at first, till it appears that they are correct; 
then they can, by a few passages of the pencil, be made 
plainer. Otherwise, having been drawn with a heavy 
hand, they can not be erased, if wrong, without greatly 
marring the surface of the paper. The beginner should 
also bear in mind that, though straight lines are desirable, 
ruling is inadmissible. It gives a stiff, wiry appearance 
to the outlines, which is very offensive to the eye of the 
artist. The fine wavering appearance, that will charac- 



terize all lines drawn by the nn guided hand, is far more 
pleasant. 

The building now exists in outline. To the eye of the 
artist it is almost complete. He sees it all embodied be- 
fore him. The finishing may be supplied after the lapse 
of years. Sketches from a journey are frequently brought 
home in this form, and finished at leisure. Still, muoh 
remains to be done. The outlines are to be filled up— 
the skeleton is to be clothed with flesh. This leads us to 
speak of shading, or Aerial Perspective. 

Some of the more obvious principles of shading may 
be stated. Scarcely any pa^rt of a building or sketch i^to 
be left entirely white. In a sunny day, the light comes 
mostly from one particular part of the heavens. Though 
the radiating point may change every moment, yet at any 
given period there is one principal source of light. So, in 
putting on the *' light/ and shadows," we first inquire 
from what source the light proceeds. We may be govern- 
ed by the position of the sun at that moment, or we may 
conceive the light to come from any side ; but, having 
once determined that point, it remains fixed for the 
picture. 

Of course, all the shadows fall in one direction— away 
from the light. 

Generally, the sides of buildings and objects exposed 
to the light will be light, while the others will be dark. 
But this rule admits of many modifications. The bright 
side will not all be equally light. That part which ad- 
joins a dark side will be usually left much lighter than 
any other part. So of a dark side, the darkest part will be 
adjoining a sunny side. In this way we secure strong con- 
trasts. And in this matter the pupil should observe that 
we sometimes take great liberties with nature. She, the 
mistress of elegant shading, has an almost infinite vari- 
ety of colors. 

But our pencil-point will only afford us the shades of 
one color ; with these we must portray sunlight and shade, 
sky and trees. If nature would have the eye distinguish 
between one field and its neighbor, she can fill one with 
yellow grain, and paint the approaching harvest in the 
other with some shade of green ; while we can only leave 
one light, and throw a mass of shade into the other. The 
same remark applies to different buildings and parts of 
the same building. Bat in some way distinctness must be 
secured in all objects that are near us. More remote ob- 
jects undergo a process called "degradation," and lose 
somewhat of their distinctess. 

But other and very important parts remain to be spoken 
of. Almost every building that gratifies a painter's eye is 
shown on a ** setting" of trees ; hence the foliage must 
not be overlooked. This is, in most cases, the easiest to 
perform, and at the same time the most difficult to de- 
scribe. No part seems so unattainable at first ; no part 
is so easy, when we know how. The pencil of the artist 
does not move with great regularity here. We aim to 
copy the general outline of trees. Each tree has its pecu- 
liar profile and expression. This n learned by observation. 
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The poplar points to hearen in a yery different vaj from 
the maple. The elm extends its arms in a summer wind 
in a very different way from the hemlock and pine. The 
weeping willow droops like anconsolable grief ; the hardy 
oak stands np, in stiff independence, like a " Saltan's 
standard in a host ;" while the locnst fairly titttrs in the 
joy of receiving a lover's visit from the breeze. The ex- 
prestiom we design to oopy ; but " every leaf in those 
countless forests" must not expect a profile. We dash 
them ofl^ by the thousand. When we would make a mass 
of foliage, we assemble, withoat any premeditation or 
order, a congress of «'«, and «'« and wV, in close juxtapo- 
sition. We need bat few marks ; bat these decided, spir- 
ited. PapiU work too much upon the foliage ; they fairly 
ciou up the space allotted to it with a multiplicity of fine 
dashes, till the group of leaves look more like a mess of 
*^cut feed," or the bottom of a minoa-bowl, than living, 
laughing trees, 

"Telling their tales, through the long summer day, 
To the cool west wind." 

The ground will also ask some little care. All level 
surfaces are dtpicted by horizontal lines, more or less dark 
and thick, as the case may demand. A certain roughness 
and unsteadiness is desirable in these lines. If the surface 
is covered with grass and herbs, a few random cuts, after 
the ground has been shaded, to represent leaves and herbs, 
will be far better than an attempt to make every spear of 
green leave its autograph. 

If the area is waUfy the same work will do as foreground, 
only t|^e vegetation will be out of place, and these lines 
should be somewhat sharper and more regular and steady. 
\This will give great transparency to the surface. 

The sky also must not be omitted. The same parallel.lines, 
spoken of in the description of ground and water, will do 
here, if the pupil can think of nothing better. Let him 
remember that the sky always appears, by way of contrast, 
to grow brighter as it approaches the horizon. Bat ours 
is not a world of perpetual clear skies, hence some at- 
tempts must be made to represent those " wandering cis- 
terns," the clouds, that go floating over us. This is not 
difficult. Any rude engraving may well be consulted. 
That will convey the instruction as well as a professor. 
If the pupil would grace his sketch with the mo^t lively of 
ail objects, those snow-white drifts and vapor, that rise of 
a summer aiteruoon, and stand in the firmament like ** bul- 
warks of some viewless land," and always lift the thought, 
in the words of our dearly beloved Watts, 

'* Up to the fields where angels lie, 
And living water gently roll," 
the task is certainly more difficult, and should not be 
rashly attempted by a beginner. 

We have thus finished the soggestions we designed. 
They refer simply to what is called ** still life," in paint- 
ing. Moving objects, animals, and, above all, the human 
form and face divine, belong to a higher department, and 
nquire more skill and practice. But this done, that will 
be comparatively easy ; or, without attempting that, this 
branch of the art is sufficient to beautify many of the sea- 
sons of life. 

We have said little of drawing from copies. We do not 
believe it necessary as an introduction to this delightful 
art. Nature is the best copy. With the soggestions here 
made, and a close observation of the principles of perspec- 
tive, one, even with ordinary talent, can hardly fail of sac- 
cess, especially if he engages the aid of a teacher who 



knows how to linwer from nature himself, and believes he 
can teach others to iio the same. But if any tme who 
reads these lines is sincerely anxious to learn, let him not 
hesitate because he cannot enjoy the assistance of the artist. 
*^ I will try," has done wonders ; and surely the prospect 
is flattering enough to entice us on. It is true that the dif- 
ficulty is greater for some than for others ; but even if w 
are in the worst case, and have not what is denominated 
an " eye" for seizing the proportions, we need it in almost 
all kinds of basiness, and nothing will confer upon us that 
possession so surely as an attention to this pursuit. Bat in 
most oases the difficulty is only imaginary. 

Fellow teachers, this subject is especially appropriate 
for us. The influence of such an acquirement upon oui^ 
selves could not but be desirable. It would refine th« 
taste ; it would tend to prolong the freshness of youth ; it 
would enable us to see a thousand beauties unseen before ; 
it would frequently afford a salutary relief from the vexa- 
tions of our business, and add new pleasure to our vaca- 
tion excursions. And how rich the benefit, if we can con- 
vey some knowledge of this delightful art to the little 
company .of disciples that crowd around us for instruction. 
It will contribute to make us longer remembered as per- 
sons of taste and successful teachers. It will diffuse an 
atmosphere of refinement over the school-room; it will 
tend, as all our labors should, to diffuse an air of courtesy 
and refinement around the future life of those we teach ; 
it will kindle up new lights in the " haunts and homes" 
of the future fathers and mothers, and teachers ; it will 
make the current of life go a little more softly, if we caa 
teach even a small portion of our pupils '^ to guide the 
pencil and turn the tuneful page." 

These acquisitions are in themselves desirable — ^bnt we 
look mostly to the effect upon the whole character. At- 
tention to the fine arts, a taste for good literature, exist- 
ing along with sterling qualities of character and more 
solid possessions, refines, chastens all the rest. It is like 
one sister in a family of brethren ; it is like one species of 
fragrant flower in a field of grass ; and amid the trials of 
life, it seems like the sweet voice of a girl, singing in a 
quiet room in a subdued tone, while the storm rages 
without. Future existence has storm and battle enough 
in •reserve for all our pupils. How much they will need 
the amenities of life, the influence of the delicate arts, 
some knowledge of science and literary pursuits to keep 
them from low and vulgar associations, and refresh the 
mind when it is worn with the contentions of business! 
And oh ! how much they will need simple, fervent piety \ 
Some may think there is no connection between theat 
things of which mention has been made and this latter 
possession. It is true, the connection is remote enougiu 
But happily Taste and Morals are not quite disassociated 
in our world, as bad as it is. And we believe that, as a 
class, the educated, the refined, are likely not only to b« 
better citizens and more agreeable companions here, but 
(is it too much to say ?) more likely to plant their feet at 
last on those happy, peaceful shores, where the Good and 
the Beautiful will stay in our presence forever. Hence, 
as a preparation for future life, and as a matter that will 
be likely to have a favorable bearing upon our preparation 
for the world to come, we look upon a good taste and its 
exhibitions — apon Drawing and Music, and correct litera- 
ture — as, in the words of the poet, with some modifieatioii^ 
" The first note of organ, heard within 
Cathedral aisle, ere yet.its symphonies begin." 

[Ma$sachusi$ts Teacher. 
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THE GREAT OBJECT OF HUMAN LIFE. 



BT J. H. HANATOBD. 



YOUNG man, ere you embark on the 
boisterous sea of human life, look 
about yourself. Survey well the 
quicksands, the shoals, and the whirlpools 
around you. Select with great care the 
voyage m which you propose to embark 
the capital of mortal life. This is at your 
disposal. You may launch upon turbid 
waters, encounter gales, adverse currents, 
even " sail against wind and tide ;" or you 
may avoid many of the ills of life. 

Your course through life will be, in 
many important particulars, what you 
choose to make it. You may be distin- 
guished in some department of labor, or 
you may never be known beyond a small 
circle of acquaintance. You may be use- 
ful, influencing for good thousanas around 
you, and leave your impress upon most 
over whom you have an influence ; or you 
may curse the world, be as a "plague 
spot " in society, and remembered only for 
the mischief done during a course of folly 
and infamy. 

"Lives of great men all remind ns 
We may make our liyet sublima, 
And, departing, leave behind ns 
Footsteps in the sands of time." 

In a country like ours, the sphere of 
action is exceedingly wide. The avenues 
to usefulness and distinction are numerous, 
and the facilities for acquiring the requi- 
site means of advancement, are within the 
grasp of every young man in the ordinary 
walks of life. Raise, then, the standard of 
attainment high, very high. Have lofty 
aims, and elevating, ennobling aspirations. 

Never despair, though obstacles present 

VOL. IV. — ^NO. I. ^NOV., 1851. 



themselves, and foes to every reform array 
against you. Disappointments will some- 
times meet you; your estimate of your 
own capabilities may have been faulty, or 
your selection of an appropriate sphere of 
action may have been premature, yet press 
onward. 

" With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pulliaing. 
Learn to labor and to vait." 

A few irresolute impulses, or a few 
heartless, pigmy efibrts are not sufficient ; 
they will never insure success. Bring 
every power of the soul to the enterprise 
before you; rouse every latent energy; 
employ every instrumentality within your 
reach, and 

" Trust no f atnre however pleasant * 
Let the dead Past bnry its dead'} 
Act. act in the living Present, 
Heart within, and God o'erhead.^ 

Never be satisfied with present attaiki- 
ment, much less with that of your prede- 
cessors who have been placed in similar 
circumstances. Aspire to the highest po- 
sition within your reach ; not that wmch 
is sometimes regarded as most desirable, 
but one in which you may be able to effect 
the greatest possible amount of good 
among your fellows; one in which you 
can ameliorate the most of human suffer- 
ing, or raise fallen and degraded humanity, 
and place the victim in a sphere of use- 
fulness. 

The great mass, it must be admitted,, 
are groveling and sensual to an alarming 
degree. Many aspire, apparently, to noth- 
ing above the gratification of their animal 
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appetites and impulses, or to decorate the 
body, while the mind — the germ of im- 
mortality—is suffered to famish in its des- 
titution. Others sacrifice everything at 
the altar of wealth ; tax every power of 
mind and body to hoard up treasures 
which possess no value, and which " per- 
ish with the using." 

Others still are chasing phantoms which 
they can never attain; and are leading 
lives of intense anxiety and wretchedness, 
vainly seeking to satisfy the cravings of 
the unmortal mind with enjoyments for 
which it has no affinity. Shun, therefore, 
0, young man 1 the vortex in which many 
have been submerged. Let their wreck 
serve as a beacon to warn you of danger 
and destruction. Have a definite object 
in view, and let your motto be, " Onward 
and upward." 

Remember that you are social beings ; 
that the result of all your acts should not 
termmate upon yourself; that you have 
important duties which you owe to those 
around you, and to society in general. 

That there is an abundant ojjportunity 
for self-sacrificing labor and untiring zeal, 
all must admit. The community, in many 
respects, demands a revolution. False 
views of what constitutes the great object 
of human life too generally prevail. The 
clamor of the passions too often stifles the 
more ennobling and kindlier emotions of 
man's nature, and his higher powers are 
too frequently brought into subjection to 
his propensities. Indeed, the true phi- 
losophy of securing our own happiness and 
that of those with whom we are connected, 
is but rarely understood. 

Examine carefully, then, the real con- 
dition of society ; become acquainted with 
its evils, and then gird on the armor, and 
fight valiantly. By your examples show 
that j/ou have worthy aspiration, that you 
seek enjoyment, not in animal indulgen- 
cies, but in a higher and purer sphere; 
one in which mind holds the supremacy 
and asserts its dignity. 

Never be content with what you have 
aichieved, until you are conscious of havmg 
labored to the extent of your ability. Let 
your career be such that when called to 
close the scenes of life, you mav feel 
assured that you leave the world in a 



better condition than when you entered 
upon its labors. Then, long and tenderly 
will your memory be cherished by those 
with whom you may have associated. 



THE SONG OF IRON. 

BY G. W. Cirn'JCK. 

[DovBTUBB onr readers remeililMr those spirited poems 
from the pen of G. W. Cutter. Esq.,-— "The Sonc of 
Steam," aud " The Song of Lightning "—both of -which* 
have been vridely published by the American press during 
the past two or three years. The author of those animated 
odes is now a resident of Washington, and has recently 
produced another son^ in the same striking style, ^hich 
we copy from the If ational Intelligencer.] 

Heave the bellows and pile the fire, 

like the red and feaif ul glow 
Where the crater's lurid clouds aspire 

O'er the darkened plains below; 
Let the weight of your ponderous hammer smite 

With the power of the mountain stream ; 
Or thunder beneath the earthquake might 

That dwells in the arm of steam ! 

Though I can not boast the diamond's hue, 

The tempting gleam of gold, 
With which, hj the arts of the grasping few, 

The nations are bought and sold ; 
Yet is my presence more priceless far 

Than the blaze of earth's royal gem. 
That ever has kindled a duoal star. 

Or flamed in a diadem. 

In the fearful depth of the rayless mine, 

My giant strength was laid. 
Ere the sun, or the moon, or the stars that shine 

In the boundless heavens were made ; 
Ere the darkness was rolled from the deep away; 

Ere the skies were spread abroad ; 
Ere the word, that called up the light of day 

Were breathed by the lips of God I 

Ye were but a poor and powerless race 

Till ye wisely sought my aid ; 
Ye dwelt, like the beasts of the savage chase. 

In 'the gloom of the forest shade ; 
Where often the nomad yields his hearth 

To the wolf in pale affright. 
And the tooth of the lion stained the earth 

With the blood of the troglodyte. 

How helpless ye saw the descending rain, 

The water's resistless flow, 
The frost that seared the verdant plain, 

And the blinding drifts of snow I 
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For you no steer his neck wonld yield, 

No steed your slave would be ; 
Te traced no furrows along the field, 

No pathways o'er the seal 

The myriad stars came forth at even ; 

The bow of God was bent^ 
Inscribing the wondrous laws of Heaven 

O'er the measureless firmament 
Bright constellations rose and fled ; 

The fair moon waxed and waned ; 
But the record which they nightly spread 

Unknown to you remained. 

But when some prescient spark of mind 

Invaded my lone retreat, 
And ye leam'd my Proteus form to bind, 

And fashion, with fervent heat^ , 

The gleaming sword from the flames leaped out^ 

And the hook for the golden grain ; 
And the air grew vocal with freedom's shout 

Where tyrants of earth were slain I 

Then rose the dome and the lofty tower 

Where the groaning forest fell ; 
And the massive guns looked frowning o'er 

The walls of the citadel. 
The dizzy and tapering steeple sprung. 

And flashed in the summer air ; 
And the pendant bell in the turret swung 

To sunmion the world to prayer! * 

Stout ships encountered the howling storms 

On the trackless sea secure ; 
For I held the fate of their gallant forms, 

And my grasp is strong and sure. 
Midst the lightning's gleam and the tempest roar, 

They feared not the angry main, 
For they cast their trusty anchors o'er, 

And laughed at the hurricane. 

At my touch the massive column soared I 

The graceful arch was thrown I 
And forms of beauty, the world adored, 

Bose up in deathless stone. 
Ye rivalled the tints of the blushing dawn 

With the hues my dust supplied, 
1111 the humblest work df art has shown 

like the mist by rainbows dyed. 

I come where the suffering patient lies 

On his couch, all wan and weak ; 
And the luster returns to his sunken eyes, 

And the bloom to his pallid cheek. 



Ye fear not the roar of the thunder loud ; 

Ye sleep with the storms around ; 
For the bolt I clutch in the threateping doud 

Falls harmless to the ground. 

Where I tread, the crooked paths grow straight, 

The old hills disappear; 
And I draw each distant hostile State^ 

In friendly commerce, near I 
Swift through veins by lightning hurl'd 

Your thoughts like the tempest sweep, 
Till knowledge has covered the rolling world, 

As the waters have covered the deep. 

And soon ye shall see my massive ore 

In many a grander pile 
Than ever adorned the Tiber's shore. 

Or the banks of the ancient Nile. 
The sacred temple shall rear its roof, 

The cottage for social glee, 
The frowning fortress thunder-proof. 

And the ships of every sea. 

Then hurrah I ye fearless sons of toil 1 

Your nation's strength and pride! 
May ye reap a harvest of golden spoil 

O'er the earth and the ocean wide! 
May your ponderous hammers ever smite 

With the power of the mountain stream ; 
Or thunder beneath the earthquake might 

That dwells in the arm of steam! 

[No'mad. one who leads a wandering life, and inbiitto 
\>j tending herds of cattle. Trog'lo-dyte^ one dwelling in 
a subterranean eaye. This name was applied by the an- 
cients to tribes liyine far up the Nile. Pre^tci-entf fore- 
knowledge ; haring knowledge of erenta before they take 
place. Pro^te-uSj assuming many shapes.] 
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THOUGHTS. 

" Thoughts are the aliment upon which 
the mind feeds. If they are kept pure, and 
in constant exercise, they impart health and 
vigor, and are like fertilizing currents run- 
ning through the soul. There is one view 
respecting them, which should awaken the 
greatest anxiety to have them under proper 
control. A simple thought, whether good 
or evil, will introduce other trains of reflec- 
tion of a kmdred nature. 

" Thoughts love company, and will gath- 
er around them others of a congenial char- 
acter ; and it is, therefore, of the highest 
importance that we should cdnvene with* 
m the chambers of the mind, those of an 
ennobling and purifying nature/' 
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CATHARISE HATES. 



CATHARINE Hayes WHS bom in Lim- 
erick, Ireland, about 1820. While 
yet a child, it was her good fortune 
to attract the attention of the pious Ed- 
mund Knox, then Bishop of Limerick. 
He discovered in her the first dawnings of 
a^great musical talent, and determined to 
foster it, and smooth the difficulties which 
obstruct the way to professional eminence. 
On the banks of the Shannon stands the 
mansion of the Earl of Limerick. The 
beautiful garden extends to the river, and 
on its brink is a lovely arbor, so covered 
-with woodbine as to nearly hide its in- 
mates from the view of those who pass on 
the bosom of the pleasant stream. In the 
EarUs mansion there lived an aged lady, a 
relative of Catharine, and whom she was 
►in the habit of visiting. During these 
her favorite resort was the woodbine 
or, in the garden. There her chief 



amusement seemed to be to sit alone, and 
warble Irish ballads. 

She had resorted thither on the evening 
of a beautiful day, and, forgetting herseB 
in the pleasures of song, continued her 
warblings, not dreaming but she was also 
** by the world forgot." It was the hour 
when pleasure-parties were enjoying the 
loveUnesss of the river scenery. Bishop 
Knox, with some of his family, were out 
on the river that evening ; and while their 
boat was passing the EarFs garden, the 
melody of a childish, but sweet voice, was 
heard in the arbor. 

Quietly they guided their boat nearer, 
and paused under the shadow of some 
trees, while listening to the fascmatinff 
singer. Soon another party heard and 
drew near, then others still, till several 
boats had paused, while their pleasure- 
seekmg groups listened to the onging of 
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the concealed ^1, coming like warblings 
of an unseen wild-bird among the boughs 
of its native forest groves. 

8he sang on, unconscious of the audi- 
ence she was detighting. At the close of 
the last air, " The Lass of Gowrie," the 
unknown vocalist finished the baljad by 
dwelling on the passage, ** And now she's 
Lady Gowrie," with a prolonged and 
trilling shake, which drew from her un- 
seen auditory a rapturous shout of ap- 
plause. This was the first mtimation the 
blushing and half-frightened girl received 
that her native wild-notes had attracted 
any listeners. 

The kind Bishop resolved to ascertain 
who it was that had so charmed him with 
her sweet melodies. But a few days 
^psed before' Catharine Hayes received 
an invitation to visit the dwelling of the 
Bishop. He foimd her docile, thoughtful, 
and full of noble and virtuous sentiments. 
At first she was quite timid, but this di- 
minished under his kind encouragements. 

On becoming more acquainted with the 
talented girl, he determmed to secure her 
a thorough musical education. Assisted 
by a large circle of friends, he raised suf- 
ficient funds to place her under the in- 
struction of the celebrated Signer Sapio, 
then a resident of Dublin. Here she ar- 
rived early in the spring of 1841, and 
entered at once upon a course of hard, 
unremitting study, in which her improve- 
ment was so great that she made her first 
appearance in public, at Signor Sapio's 
annual concert, on the third of May, one 
month after her arrival in the Irish me- 
tropolis. 

fier timidity was still very great, yet 
her progress had been so rapid under her 
instructor, that even her friends were 
astonished. At once she became one of 
the most popular singers in Ireland. Both 
Signor Sapio and his wife took a deep in- 
terest in this new pupil, and she remained 
with them till 1843. During this year 
she first listened to Madam Grisi, Signor 
Mario, and Lablache, who then appeared 
in Dublin. 

New emotions and desires were then 
enkmdled, which decided her destiny. In 
the following year she repaired to Paris, 
where she placed herself under the tuition 



of Emanuel Garcia, the greatest teacher 
of smging, at present living. He is the 
brother of Malibran, and Viardot Garcia, 
and, as will be remembered, was the teach- 
er of Jenny Lind. 

Miss Hayes remaned imder the instruc- 
tion of Garcia for eighteen months, after 
which she proceeded to Italy, and studied 
awhile under Signor Felice Ronconi, then 
sang in an opera at Marseilles, whence 
her fame spread over Italy. She was at 
once engaged at Milan, as Prima Donna^ 
and maintained the position, at intervals, 
for three years. She visited Vienna, where 
her reception was so flattering that, in a 
letter home, she expressed fears that she 
should be " spoiled " by it. 

Afterward she went to England, and 
was there welcomed with great enthusiasm 
by the lovers of music. One year ago she 
re-appeared in her native land, at Dublin. 
On this occasion all the enthusiasm of the 
Irish character seemed insufficient to ex- 
press their admiration of her powers, and 
their love for her. Such a welcome, among 
the first admirers of her talents, must have 
contributed much toward repaying her for 
the labors during the years of study and 
subsequent professional struggles. 

On the fourteenth day of September 
last, a little more than one year after the 
advent of the Queen of Song upon our 
shores, Miss Catharine Hayes arrived in 
New York. Her fame had long preceded 
her, and she was most cordially welcomed. 
Her first appearance before an American 
audience was on the evening of the 23d of 
September, and her reception was enthu- 
siastic. 

Notwithstanding the "Swan of Erin" 
came among us after so many thousands 
had been enchanted by the matchless 
warblings of the " SweedGsh Nightingale," 
whose tones are still fresh in their memory, 
and upon whom many looked as their 
beau-ideal in the concert room, yet Miss 
Hayes has here won a popular admiration 
which places her second only to Jenny 
Lind. 

While the title of " Queen of Song" is 
still awarded to one, the most ardent ad- 
mkers of the other have called her the 
" Soul of Song." Their styles of singing 
are unlike. That of the former has been 
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described as a beautiful perfection of vocal 
melody; the true sunshine spoken, har- 
moniously blending light, and loveHness, 
and feeling. That of the latter is charac- 
terised by deep sensibility and pathos. 
"The one, like a gem, flashes upon the 
senses, and emits a thousand rays, each 
glorious in itself; the other, like a flower, 
gradually difluses sweetness around." 



DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS. 

THSIR SIMPLE AND 0B8CUBS ORIGIN. 



BT DB. J. S. HOWABD. 



ris said to be one of the marks of a 
great mind and original genius, that 
while it is carrying on investigations of 
the most sublime character, and engaged 
in the most lofty pursuits, it never neg- 
lects the details oi anything, but attends 
to all the mmutia connected with them. 
This is very important, when we consider 
that things apparently insignificant and not 
worthy of our attention, have sometimes 
been the pivots on which have turned affairs 
of the greatest consequence. Not that we 
would have the mind engross itself with 
these little things, for this would be the 
mark of a littleness and trifling; but to 
give to them their place in their situations, 
and connexions; making them serve the 
purposes to which they can be applied, 
and then dismiss them from the attention 
until needed again. 

But we should not deem these little 
things as beneath our attention, and unwor- 
thy of our notice, when we consider that 
the Great Mind of the Universe, while He 
keeps suns and systems in their places, and 
impels and guides the planets in their 
orbits, notices the fall of the sparrow, and 
the number of the hairs of our head. 

What should we think of him who 
should disregard the particles in language, 
because of their smallness and apparent 
insignificance, when a word of three letters 
(the) can make definite what was before 
vague and uncertain ; and another of three 
letters (for) can show the most important 
relations, and another (and) a connection of 
the greatest consequence ! And as these 
little words are the hinges, or joints, on 



which languafi;e frequently turns, so, as we 
have observed, are little things the points 
on which matters of the greatest conse- 
quence sometimes move, and by which 
they are completely changed. 

It is particularly important in the pur- 
suit of what are called the natural sciences f 
to notice closely minute things, as they are 
frequently those chiefly engaged in the 
most important processes and changes, and 
have been the means of the greatest dis- 
coveries. 

We now design noticing the very simple, 
obscure and humble manner in which some 
of the greatest discoveries, and most im- 
portant inventions have had their origin. 
And, as there are several names which 
have thus been rendered illustrious, we 
shall mention them in connection with the 
discoveries with which they are intimately 
associated. 

At the head of the list stands that of 
Sir Isaac Nkwion, one of the greatest 
minds of ancient or modem times; and 
the bare mention of which is connected 
with the most sublime of sciences. That 
ardent but humble spirit of inquiry, so 
necessary to success, was characteristic of 
his mind. Hence' he used to speak of 
himself as having been all his life but 
"a child gathering pebbles on the sea- 
shore." This shows the spirit in which 
he pursued his investigations. And he 
was accustomed modestly to say, that ''if 
there was any mental habit or endowment 
in which he excelled the generality of men, 
it was that of patience in the examination 
of the facts and phenomena of his sub- 
ject." 

It was from one of the most simple in- 
cidents, that Newton was enabled to dis- 
close to the world the system of the 
universe : that of the fall 6f an apple, a 
thing that had been observed millions of 
times, without any recognition and appli- 
cation of that principle, which he dis- 
covered and earned out into the boundless 
universe. It is said to have taken place 
in his twenty- third year; when, during 
the prevalence of the plague in London, 
at his retreat in the country, he was one 
day sitting or lying under an apple-tree in 
his garden, and an apple fell beside him. 
He immediately began to reflect on the 
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cause of the fall of the apple, which, 
attributing to the right principle, the at- 
tjaction of gravity, he extended it to the 
uniyerse, and found that it was that which 
kept the sun in the center of the solar 
system, the planets in their orbits, as they 
reyolve around him, and their satellites in 
their orbits, around them. 

"The existence of gravitation, or a ten- 
dency to fall toward the center of the 
earth, was already known, as aflfecting all 
bodies in the immediate vicinity of our 
planet; and the great Galileo had even 
ascertained the law, or rate, according to 
which their motion is accelerated as they 
continue their descent. But no one had 
yet dreamed of the gravitation of the 
heavens, till the idea now first dimly rose 
on the mind of Newton." 

The name of Gaulbo furnishes another 
illustrious example of important discovery 
from common occurrence, and of the tri- 
umph of science. Standing, one day, in 
the metropolitan church at Pisa, he noticed 
the movements of a suspended lamp which 
some accidental disturbance had caused to 
vibrate. The application of this regular 
nK>tion to the measurement of time, sug- 
gested itself to him ; and the invention of 
the pendulum was the result — the princi- 
jde of the most perfect measure of time 
that we have. Now this incident had no 
doubt been noticed thousands of times be- 
fore, by others ; but it was reserved for 
the philosophic attention of Galileo to turn 
it to advantage, though he was not yet 
twenty years of age. 

"How striking an example is this for 
ufi," observes an eminent writer, "when 
we discover, or think we discover, any 
fact in the economy of nature which we 
have reason to believe has not previously 
been observed ! Let it at least be verified 
and recorded. No truth is altogether 
barren ; and even that which looks at first 
sight the very simplest and most trivial, 
may turn out fruitful in precious re- 
sults." 

It was from a circumstance, if not sim- 
ilar, yet partaking of the nature of the 
same simplicity, that this philosopher dis- 
covered the noble instrument which has 
rendered him the most illustrious, and 
given his name the greatest notoriety. 



While he was residing at Venice, a report 
came to that city that a Dutchman had 
presented to Count Maurice of Nassau, an 
mstrument by which distant objects were 
made to appear as if near. This was all 
that was stated, and this was enough for 
the mind of Galileo. He set himself at 
work, and soon found that by a certain 
arrangement of spherical glasses he could 
produce the same effect. The invention of 
the telescope was the result. 

To a very simple circumstance we ow« 
the discovery of one of the most beautiful 
of modem arts. Prince Rupert one morn- 
ing noticed a soldier rubbing the rust off 
his gun-barrel, occasioned by the dew of 
the night before ; and that it left on the 
surface of the steel a collection of very 
minute holes resembling a dark engraving, 
parts of which had, here and there, been 
rubbed away by the soldier. The kind 
of engraving called mezzotinto was thufi 
suggested to him, and its invention the 
result of his experiments. 

The waving of a linen shirt hanging be* 
fore the fire, in the warm and ascending 
air, or the ascending of smoke in a chim- 
ney, suggested to Stephen Montgolfibb 
the invention of the air-balloon. 

The discovery of galvanism affords 
another of those instances of a great re- 
sult from a very simple occurrence. Aboui 
the year 1790, Galvani, a professor in the 
university of Bologna, was engaged in a 
series of experiments to show the intimate 
connexion between muscular motion and 
electrical action. One day some dead 
frogs, which were intended to make soup 
for his lady, who was ill, were lying on a 
table near an electrifying machine, when a 
student, in the absence of Galvani, was 
amusing himself with the instrument, and 
noticed that convulsive motions took place 
in the muscles of one of the frogs, when 
touched by a piece of metal. 

Madame Galvani, a lady of great intel- 
ligence, communicated it to her husband, 
who, afterwards discovered the means of 
exciting these contractions at pleasure by 
merely using two wires of different metals, 
mdependent of the electrical machine. 
Thus was discovered galvanism, one of the 
most powerful modes of electrical action, 
and which has been the means of some of 
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the most brilliant discoYeries and achieve- 
ments in chemical science. 

There are other similar cases to these, 
which might be enumerated. It is in this 
way that many great inventions have been 
suggested. Printing was, no doubt, first 
thought of by an impression made, similar 
to that by a type, turned to proper advan- 
tage by genius. " It is a mark of superior 
genius," says Mrs. Mariet, in her conver- 
sations on Natural Philosophy, "to find 
matter for wonder, observation, and re- 
search, in circumstances which, to the or- 
dinary mmd, appear trivial, because they 
are common; and with which they are 
satisfied, because they are natural ; with- 
out reflecting that nature is our grand field 
of observation, that within it is contained 
our whole store of knowledge." 

And when we consider the great and 
rapid march of science in modem times, 
and the astonishing inventions and dis- 
coveries of recent date, and how simple 
has been the origin of some of these, are 
we not led to infer that the development of 
other inventions equally as unportant to 
mankind, may yet be in store for the pres- 
ent and future generations, which may also 
have their origin in circumstances as com- 
mon and simple ? 

The application of the power of elec- 
tricity to machinery, so as to obtain any 
force, and which is said recently to have 
been done to some extent, will be one of 
the most brilliant achievements ever made 
m human science ; and that of perpetual 
motion, in self moving machines, (if it can 
ever be effected) will far surpass every other 
yet made. And yet, if ever discovered, 
they may be suggested by something con- 
sidered trifling and unimportant, and which 
mankind are daily or frequently accus- 
tomed to see. 



What is Thought ? — A fountain from 
which flows all good and evil intentions ; a 
mental fluid, electrical in the force and 
rapidity of its movements, silently flowing 
xmseen within its own secret avenue ; yet 
it is the controlling power of all animated 
matter, and the chief mainspring of all our 
actions. 



MT FATHEB IN HEAVEN. 

BT MISS B. V. 0. 

Mt Father I oh, tis very sweet 

To feel and call thte so, 
Down at thy feet to bow in love, 

And sweet submission low ; 

To know I have my life firom thee. 
That thou hast lent my breath, 

That thou wilt number all my days, 
And fix my hour of death ; 

That though Fm but a child of dust^ 
And weak, and poor, and frail, 

That thou wilt lead me by thy hand, 
Throughout life's shadowy vale ; 

When on my quivering heart there rests^ 

The crushing weight of care, 
That thy kind hand can take it thence, 

And place its comforts there. 

Tis sweet to think that every hope, 

And every thought of love. 
Springs from the fountain pure that flows 

Perennially above. 

Tis passing sweet at some still how, 

To go to thee in prayer ; 
To lay the head upon thy breast, 

Forgetting worldly care ; 

To ask that I may never seek 

An erring will like mine ; 
But, Father, that thy will be done, 

Yes, thine, and only thine. 

At such a moment I wculd pour 

My gushing soul away, 
Could it, like incense, rise to thee, 

Through an eternal day. 

But then it chills my heart to think, 

In an unguarded hour. 
That I may wander, lured away 

By some unholy power. 

Forbid it, Heaven I and help me cling 

Still closer to thy side. 
And there, through all life's varying storms^ 

Unchanging, ever bide. 

Then, when the earth is robed in light, 

Its sin-dark hours have passed, 
ril plume the wing to'^do thy will. 

While the bright world shall last 
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INDIANA. 



ON the Seal of the State of Indiana is 
represented a view of prairie and 
woodland, illustrative of the natural 
scenery of the state. In the foreground 
is a buffalo, once a native animal of this 
region, startled by the ax of the woodman, 
and fleeing before the pioneer. On the 
left a man is seen felling the trees of the 
forestx denoting the advancement of civili- 
zation westward. In the distance, on the 
right, the sun is seen just appearing on the 
verge of the horizon, indicating the rising 
destiny of the state. Around the upper 
portion of the seal are the words, Indiana 
State Seal. 

The State of Indiana is bounded on the 
north by Lake Michigan and Michigan; 
CBi the east by Ohio and the Ohio River, 
which separates it from Kentucky, on the 
south by Kentucky, and west by Illinois. 
It is about 275 miles in length, from north 
to south, and 150 miles in breadth from 
east to west ; and contains an ai*ea of about 
84,000 square miles. It is divided into 
ninety-one counties, and has a population 
of 990,268. 



Indiana was settled at Vmcennes, by 
French soldiers from Canada, about 1700. 
In 1763 the territory was ceded to the 
British, and after the Revolution it formed 
a part of the North Western Tenitory. 
Indian wars desolated the country till 
after Wayne's victory, and the treaty of 
1795. In 1811-12, the Indians, incited 
by the British, again commenced hostili- 
ties ; but the battle of Tippecanoe, under 
General Harrison, compelled them to sue 
for peace. In 1801 Indiana fonned a 
territorial government; and in 1816 was 
admitted into the Union as a state. 

No part of the state is mountainous, but 
that portion bordering on the Ohio is bro- 
ken and hilly. The interior is undulating, 
with an occasional prairie. The climate is 
comparatively mild, which, with a fertile 
soil, renders the country well adapted to 
agriculture. The kinds of timber most 
abundant are oaks of various species, 
beech, buckeye, ash, walnut, cherry, hick- 
ory, maple, elm, sassafras, honey-locust, 
sycamore, and mulberry. The principal 
productions are wheat, rye, Indian com. 
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oats, buckwheat, barley, potatoes, and to- 
bacco. 

Iron ore and bituminous coal are abund- 
ant; and salt is manufactured in several 
counties. The commerce of the state is 
chiefly carried on through the Ohio River. 
Michigan city is the only port of conse- 
quence on Lake Michigan. There are 
about 260 miles of navigation by canal, 
and 225 miles of railroad completed, in 
this state^ There are six colleges, one 
theological semmary, one law, and one 
medical school; and about 100 academies, 
and 2,000 common schools. The school 
funds amount to over 82,000,000. 

The capital of the state is Indianapolis ; 
here the legislature meets on the first Mon- 
day of December. The elections are held 
on the first Monday in August, and the gov- 
ernor is chosen for a term of three years, 
with a salary of $1,500. The largest 
towns in the state are. New Albany, con- 
taining 4,226 inhabitants ; Madison, 3,798 ; 
Indianapolis, 2,692; and Terre Haute, 
2,000. The first newspaper in Indiana 
was published at Vincennes, about the year 
1810. The historical society of this state 
was organized in 1820, and incorporated in 
1831. 
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THE IMPORTMCE OF A KNOWLEDGE 
OF CHEMISTRY.* 

BT EDWABD L. YOUMANS. 

THE physical system of every human 
being may be looked upon as a chem- 
ical laboratory, in which exactly the 
same kind of changes are carried on as are 
produced by the working chemist in his 
shop, and by means of similar instruments ; 
the main difiference being, that here, and 
elsewhere, the operations of art are coarse 
and bungling compared with the matchless 
perfection of nature. 

The chemist finds it necessary to dis- 
solve all solid substances ; that is, to bring 
them into the condition of fluids, in order 
to separate the various elements of which 
they may be composed. For a like reason, 
in order to separate the nutritious from the 
innutritions portions of food, it must first 



* Extract from th« Introduction of " Youmans' Class 
of Chemistry," just pablished by P. Appleton k Co., 
Book xk. 



be dissolved or digested in certain cavities 
or vessels of the body, provided exclusively 
for the purpose. 

The chemist in his laboratory, makes 
use of knives, rasps, and mortars, to cut 
pulverize, and grind down the substances 
which he wishes to dissolve. The teeth 
in man perform a similar work; the in- 
cisors (front teeth) cut, the molars (double 
teeth) crush the food, which is to be di< 
gested within the system. The principal 
substances which the chemist uses to bnng 
solids into the state of solution are acids, 
such as vinegar and oil of vitriol; and 
alkalies, such as potash or soda. Precisely 
the same agents are employed by natuse 
in the living laboratory. 

The juice of the stomach is acid, whik 
that poured into the intestmes is alkaline ; 
and the class of foods which is not acted 
upon by one, is dissolved by the other ; in 
both cases that which is capable of fom>- 
ing blood is separated from that which is 
not. To aid and hasten chemical action, 
the operator stirs and agitates the mixtures 
in his vessels. For a similar purpose, to 
facilitate digestion, the food in the stomach 
is kept constantly in motion by a peculiar 
action of that organ. 

As man is thus, from necessity and na- 
ture, a chemist, his bodily system being a 
chemical apparatus, and each act of eating, 
drinking, breathing, and digestion, a chem- 
ical experiment ; and as this chemical ac- 
tion goes on at a rapid rate, mvolving ths 
conditions of health and disease, and never 
ceasing for an instant, from birth to death, 
it is certainly proper that he should un- 
derstand something of a science of which 
he is himself so complete and wonderful 
an illustration. 

Few subjects can compare, either in 
interest or importance, with that which 
informs us of what our physical being n 
composed, the character and object of 
those remarkable changes which mces- 
santly take place within us, and the natuve 
of our relations to the surrounding world. 

Physiology, which teaches the structure 
and uses of the various parts of the human 
body, is pursued as a regular branch of 
study in a great nun^ber of schools; it 
should be in all. But physiology is in a 
large measure dependent upon Chenustry 
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for the explanation of its principles ; and 
the discoTeries of every succeeding year 
tend to make that dependence more and 
more complete. 

Chemistry possesses, also, great interest 
from its application to the arts of daily life. 
It is the object of industry in acting upon 
the outward world to produce two classes 
of changes in the materials which it em- 
l^o^s. The first are mechanical changes, 
which influence only the forms of matter, 
as in the operations of cabinet-making, and 
cotton-spinning; the second are chemical 
changes, wrought in the nature of the sub- 
stance used, and altering their properties, 
as in glass-making, and tanning. In both 
these cases the changes which take place 
are governed by certain fixed principles or 
laws, to which the workmen must conform 
if he would operate successfully. 

The principles of mechanics, taught by 
natural philosophy, are quite generally 
imderstood; indeed, as this science con- 
aiders only the relations of masses of matter 
which readily strike the senses, it was very 
naturally investigated earlier, and has 
always been a more popular study than 
Chemistry, which inquires only concerning 
the relations of invisible atoms. Yet th^ 
laws which control chemical action are as 
imchangeable as those which hold the 
planets in their places ; every kind of 
matter is subject to them, and no vocation 
in which they are concerned can be pur- 
arued to the best advantage unless they are 
ciearly understood. 

The farmer, the miner, the metalurgist, 
Uie paper-maker, the bleacher, the dyer, 
the druggist, the soap-manufacturer, the 
painter, and innumerable other craftsmen, 
are coi^tantly acting upon chemical sub- 
stances, constantly dealing with chemical 
laws, and hence, it is clear, require to know 
what they are. * * * * 

Among the various occupations which 
require a knowledge of this science to be 
successfully carried on, that most noble, 
useful, and universal, of all human pur- 
suits — agriculture — stands prominent. Th# 
» farm is a great laboratory, and all those 
ciianges in matter, which it is the farmer's 
obief business to produce, are of a chemi- 
cal nature. He breaks up and pulverizes 
his soil with plow, harrow, and hoe, for 



the same reason that the practical chemist 
powders his materials with pestle and 
mortar; namely, to expose the materials 
more perfectly to the action of chemical 
agents. The field can only be looked 
upon as a chemical manufactory ; the air, 
soil, and manures, are the farmer's r^w 
materials, and the various forms of vegeta- 
tion are the products of manufacture. 

The farmer who raises a bushel of wheat, 
or a hundred weight of flax, does not fab- 
ricate them out of nothing; he performs 
no miraculous work of creation, but it is 
by taking a certain definite portion of his 
raw material and converting it into new 
substances through the action of natural 
agents ; just as those substances are again 
manufactured, in the one case into bread, 
and the other mto cloth. 

When a crop is removed from the field, 
certain substances are taken away from the 
ground, which differ with different kinds 
of plants ; and if the farmer would know 
exactly what, and how much his field loses 
by each harvest, and how, in the cheapest 
manner, that loss may be restored, Chem- 
istry alone is capable of giving him the 
desired information. * * * * 

There are also potent reasons why 
Chemistry should be embraced in a lib- 
eral system of mercantile education. The 
extent to which a vast variety of commer- ' 
cial articles are adulterated, for fraudulent 
purposes, and thus greatly depreciated in 
value, is little suspected by those unac- 
quainted with the facts. These gross im- 
positions upon the public can not be ar- 
rested ^ by penal enactments; the only 
effectual way of preventing them, or of 
sheltering the community from their effects, 
is for the merchant to possess himself of the 
necessary knowledge to determine spurious 
and genuine articles. 

It is eminently proper, also, that Chem- 
istry should be taught to girls. In the 
present arrangements of society, domestic 
duties, either by supervision or direct per- 
formance, devolve chiefly upon females; 
and household operations, such as the 
cooking and preparation of food for the 
table, the preservation of fruits and meats, 
and the various processes of cleansing, can 
only be best performed when the princi- 
ples of Chemistry are well understood. It 
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id also worthy of consideration, whether 
stihstantial information upon this subject 
might not be beneficially substituted for 
much of that trivial knowledge which is 
imparted in fashionable female education. 

But besides those more palpable bene- 
fits- which spring from the application of 
Chemistry to daily business, there are.oth- 
Cffs connected with mind itself, which de- 
serve to be noticed in this place. The 
superiority of natural sciences over all 
other objects of study, to engage the 
attention, and awaken the interest of pu- 
pils, is conceded as a fact of experience by 
the ablest teachers. This can not be oth- 
ea^se; for the infinite wisdom of the 
Creator is nowhere so perfectly displayed, 
as in the wonderful adaptation which ex- 
ists between the young, unperverted mind, 
and the natural world with which it is 
encompassed. 

On one hand there is the realm of na- 
ture, endless in the variety of its objects, 
indescribable in its beauty, immutable in 
its order, boundless in its beneficence, and 
esver admirable in the simplicity and har- 
mony of its laws; on the other, there is 
the young intellect, whose early trait is 
cariosity, which asks numberless ques- 
tions, pries into the reason of things, and 
seeks to find out their causes as if by the 
spontaneous promptings of instinct. 

The study of nature is therefore the 
most congenial employment of the opening 
mind, and one of its purest sources of 
pleasure. Every fact that is learned be- 
comes a key to others ; every progressive 
step discloses wonders previously unim- 
agined. The more we acquire, the greater 
is our desire to learn, while each advance 
multiplies the sources of delight, instead 
of exhausting them. 



" Personal attractions may for a time 
fascinate and dazzle the eye. Beauty may 
please, but beauty alqne can never capti- 
vate. The lily droops, the rose withers, and 
beauty sooner or later must decay ; but the 
charms of the mind are imperishable ; they 
bad and bloom in youth, and continue to 
flourish as long as me remains. These, and 
these alone, are the charms that must, and 
will forever enchant." 



MAN STUDENT. -AN extbact. 



BT DB. CHANNING. 



WHEN I say that man is to be a Student, 
I do not mean that he is to shut 
himself up between four walls, and 
bend body and mmd over books. Men 
thought before books were written, and 
some of the greatest thinkers never entered 
what we call a study. 

Nature, Scripture, society, present per- 
petual subjects for thought ; and the man 
who collects, concentrates, employs his 
faculties on any of these subjects for the 
purpose of getting the truth, is so far a 
student, a thmker, a philosopher, and is 
rising to the dignity of a man. It is time 
that we should cease to limit to professed 
scholars the title of thinkers, philosophers. 
Whoever seeks truth with an earnest mind, 
no matter when, or how, belongs to the 
school of intellectual men. 

In a loose sense of the word, all men 
may be said to think ; that is, a succession 
of ideas, notions, passes through their 
minds from morning till night ; but in as 
far as this succession is passive, tmdirected, 
or governed only by accident or outward 
impulse, it has little more claim to dignity 
than the experience of the brute, who re- 
ceives with like passiveness sensations - 
from abroad through his waking hours. 
Such thought, if thought it may be called, 
having no aim, is as useless as the vision 
of an eye which rests on nothing, which 
flies without pause over earth and sky, and 
^receives no distinct image. 

Thought, in its true sense, is an energy 
of intellect. In thought the mind not only 
receives impressions or suggestion^ from 
within, but reacts upon them, collects its 
attention, concentrates its forces upon thens* 
breaks them up and analyzes them like a 
living laboratory, and then combines them 
anew, traces their connections, and thus 
impresses itself on all the objects which 
engage it. 
»The umverse in which we live was 
plainly meant by God to stir up such 
thought as has now been described. 



Bomance &des before the wand of reality. 
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Retubn of ths Amerioan Aaxmo Ezfkdi- 
TTON. — ^The expedition, which waa fitted out by 
Henry Grinnell, Es^., of New York, a year ago 
last May, to go in search of the long absent ex- 
pedition of Sir John Franklin, has recently re- 
turned home Though no positive information 
was obtained in regard to the lost navigator, yet 
tiie expedition has been exceedingly fortunate; 
for not a single death has occurred among the 
crew of either vessel. 

It will be remembered by most of our readers 
that we published a portrait and biography of 
^r John Franklin, in the May number of The 
Student^ for 1850, and then spoke of the expe- 
dition which was sent out by Mr. Grinnell. It 
consisted of two vessels — the Advance, and Jies- 
eue, the command of which was given to Captain 
De Haven. 

About the first of December, 1850, these vessels 
entered Lancaster Sound, and passed the graves 
of some of Franklin's crew. Their ships soon 
after became imbedded in the ice, and were not 
liberated until last June. During the time they 
were thus inclosed in the ice, they drifted more 
than a thousand miles ; and when again liberated 
they found themselves in latitude 65° SO' north. 

On emerging from this confinement^ Captain 
De Haven resolved to return to the north. 
After touching on the coast of Greenland to re- 
fresh his crew and refit his vessel, he again en- 
tered the ice at Melville Bay. He was soon 
alter frozen in a second time, and surrounded 
with icebergs from two to three hundred feet 
high. It was not until the 19th of August last 
that he ejSected his liberation the second time. 
Finding it impossible to again reach Lancaster 
Sound, within the time allotted him, he started 
on his return home, where he arrived about the 
first of October. 

LiBEiiATioN OF KoBsuTH. — ^Kossuth is frcc at 
last The government of the United States sent 
the steam-frigate MisHssippi to Constantinople 
to convey this illustrious Hungarian and his 
comrades to America. The Mississippi left Con- 
stantinople on the 11th of September, having on 
board Kossuth, his wife and three sons^ and his 
companions in exile. They will probably arrive 
here about the first of November. Great pre- 
parations have been made in New York for giv- 



ing Kossuth an enthusiastic and hearty welcome 
to our land, the asylum of Liberty. 

Mrs. Judson has returned to America. She 
arrived in Boston in better health than when she 
left India. 

Observatory at Albany. — ^An astronomical 
observatory is soon to be erected at Albany, and 
to be under the charge of Professor Mitdiel, of 
CindnnatL 

The Hudson River Railroad is now completed 
to Albany, and passengers can go from the me- 
tropolis to the capital in five hours^ a distance of 
about 150 miles. 

Miss Eliza Cook. — ^This authoress is expected 
in this country during the coming winter, or 
early in the spring. 

Martin F. Tufper, who made a tour through 
the United States a few months siuce, it is said is 
about to publish a history, or sketches of Amer- 
ican writers. 

Maoaulet's Memory. — ^It is said of Macauley, 
the historian, that he once committed to mem- 
ory, in the space of twenty-four houre^ and re- 
cited, an entire number of The Times — a large 
English newspaper — advertisements and alL His 
fellow students at Cambridge nicknamed him 
Macauley the omniscient 

Jenny Lind.— During the past month this 
favorite songstress has given concerts in Bufialo, 
and other western cities. She is expected in 
New York, to give several concerts during the 
month of December. We are glad to learn that 
she has contradicted the rumor that she would 
sing in opera 

Mbs. Ann H. Stephens, the authoress, has re- 
turned from a rapid tour in England, and over 
the continent of Europe. She intends soon tK> 
publish her observations in a book. 

Mb. Leutze, one of our most celebrated ar- 
tists, after a long absence from his country, has 
returned, bringing with him his greatest work, 
— "Washington Crossing the Delaware." This 
painting is on exhibition at the Stuyvesant Insti- 
tute, 659, Broadway. As a painter of historical 
scenes^ probably Mr. Leutze has no equal in this 
country. The scene chosen for this picture is 
one most worthy an American artist 
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To pour th« fresh initruction o'er tho xaind, 

To breathe th' enliTening spirit, to fix 

The generont pnrposoj and the noble thought. 



THE VACANT PLACE. 

BT VSJZA A. CEABE. 



THOUGH every scholar was busily 
engaged in study, scarcely heed- 
ing the sweetly whispering breeze, 
that, laden with odors from new- 
mown meadows and pleasant gar- 
dens, tried to lure the footsteps to 
green fields and shady forest bowers, 
it was evident that a deep grief was 
preying upon the mind of the teacher 
of the village school. 

Ever and anon, as some flaxen- 
haired, rosy-cheeked, little girl asked 
for a trifling favor or assistance in 
pronouncing the difficult words in 
her spelling lesson, the tears would 
start to the teacher's eyes, and a low, 
half-stifled sigh escape her lips. Then 
many a bright eye would be raised 
from book or slat«, and an inquiring 
glance rest for a moment on her face, 
and again as quietly return to the 
lesson. 

At length a class of chubby, little 
creatures, of six or eight years of age, 
took its place, and, as they formed 
themselves in a line, and left the 
place next to the head vacant, a 
quick, convulsive sob burst from the 
teacher's bosom, and, leaning her 
head on her hand, the tears trickled 
through her fingers for some time. 

The vacant place ! It is eloquent 
of grief and never dying affection ; 
it has a chapter of bitter sorrow, and 



holy trust; it is a pleader for the 
pure and good, for it calls the thoughts 
from earth to the ** many mansions" 
that are prepared in our " Father's 
house ;" and who can look upon it 
without feeling emotions that send 
the warm tear to the eye, and recall 
the memory of a sorrowful hour, for 
alas! 

" There is no household howsoever defonded, 
But hath one vaoant ohair." 

Yes, and in that little school there 
was a vacant place, for Lula Morris 
— the darling of the teacher — the 
favorite of the scholars — was not 
there. That very morning her shin- 
ing tresses had been smoothed, and 
her delicate limbs straitened for the 
tomb. Aye, with her own hand had 
Miss Brady pressed the fringed lids 
over the blue eyes that never more 
might gaze in hers ; and folded the 
little hands on the still bosom that 
had beaten only with joy and love. 

G-entle, loving, little Lula ! Who 
would come now, with stealing, noise- 
less step, in the bright summer morn- 
ings, and bring her wreath of wild- 
wood flowers, or the sweet, half-open- 
ed moss-rose? And who, at night, 
would lay her soft, round cheek 
against hers, and ask, <^ I have not 
made you sad to-day, have I, Miss 
Brady?" 
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No wonder that the poor teacher's 
heart was sad, and her lip quivered, 
for the toil of the school-room, that 
toil which money can not requite, had 
been lightened by the loving obedi- 
ence of the sweet, little ^rl. No 
matter how great her fatigue, or how 
cheerless her task might be, the sight 
of that golden-haired child, with her 
large, dreamy eyes, and spiritual look, 
would bring a smile to the lip, and a 
warmth to the heart of the kind 
teacher. 

Thank Heaven for the mission of 
little children ! I marvel not that 
the Q-reat Teacher has said, "of such 
is the kingdom of heaven." 

And so, day after day, Lula Mor- 
ris had woven herself into the affec- 
tions of Miss Brady, till she looked 
with feverish impatience for the light 
patter of those little feet upon the 
threshold, and the silvery laugh and 
glad "Good morning" that were so 
welcome to her ear. 

But one bright, June morning, she 
looked in vain ; and they told her 
Lula was sick. That was a sad day, 
and a long one, too, and with a hur- 
ried parting to her other pupils. Miss 
Brady hastened to the bedside of the 
sick child. Alas for earthly love! 
It unfolds to meet the blight of dis- 
appointment or the frost of death; 
but there is a better dime where it 
flourishes in immortal bloom. 

The unnatural brightness of the 
eye ; the deep flush of the cheek, 
and the muttered, incoherent senten- 
ces, told of the great sorrow that was 
brooding near. But in the interval 
of delirium she pressed her burning 
lips to her teacher's, and murmured, 
** Dear Miss Brady, I could not come 
to school to-day, and I love you so 
much." 

Another day passed and the dark 
wing of the Angel of Death cast its 
shadow on the little child. "Take 



me to the door," she whispered, 
faintly, "take me to the maples, 
that I may feel them fan my brow, 
and see their green leaves again." 

And they carried her out in the 
pleasant shade, and with her hands 
clasped in her teacher's she lay in 
her mother's arms, listening to the 
sweet, evening song of the birds, and 
the low ripple of the little stream, 
whose tiny waves had often plashed 
beneath her footsteps. 

A light shower had fallen, tears for 
the sorrow so soon to come ; and, 
through the purple clouds that still 
hung in the western sky, the golden 
rays of the setting sun streamed forth 
and lit, as with a radiance from 
heaven, the brow of the dying child. 

The burning flush of the face gave 
place to the ashy hue of death, and 
the white lips parted with the song 
she was wont to sing at sunset. 
Fainter and fainter grew the tones, 
till a slight quivering of the lips was 
all that told of life. With breaking 
hearts they laid her on her low bed, 
and all that sweet, balmy summer 
night they watched the faint flicker- 
ing of the lamp of life that was soon 
to be relighted at the Fount of Im- 
mortality. 

Morning shone brightly over earth, 
and, with a sweet smile on her lips, 
and a softly murmured "Mother," 
the spirit of Lula Morris passed away. 
The sorrowing teacher finished her 
painful duties for the day, and tear- 
fully told her pupils that the morrow 
would see them all together with the 
sleeping one. n 

It was a touching sight, that little 
group, each with a half opened rose 
in her hand, a fitting emblem of the 
gathered flower before them. And 
when the little cofiin was lowered 
intents narrow home, ere yet the 
solemn, thrilling sound of " earth to 
earth, and dust to dust" was heard, 
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that tearful band stepped silently, 
one by one, and dropped their rose- 
buds into the grave. 

But the teacher's heart never ceas- 
ed to love the gentle child that, like 
a sunbeam, gladdened the souls of 
all who saw her ; and, though many 
a child of rare talents and wondrous 
beauty looked up to her for instruc- 
tion, there was none who seemed so 
near and dear to her as the loving 
Lula Morris. 



THE CHILD'S CHOICE. 

AN ALLEGORY. 

BT HISS U. p. CORNELL. 

A LITTLE child was sleeping peace- 
fully in its cradle. It knew noth- 
ing of the cares and anxieties of 
life, of its delusive snares, of its folly 
and wickedness. Its little body was 
at rest ; its dreams were only of hap- 
piness and joy. 

Suddenly there appeared before its 
sleeping vision a shadowy form, bear- 
ing a bright and beautiful shield. 
Her raiment was light and transpa- 
rent ; her actions were pure, and she 
had no occasion to seek concealment. 
Her heart was free from guile ; dis- 
simulation formed no part in her 
character. Her name was Truth. 

Her voice was soft and melodious 
as she thus addressed the slumbering 
child. *'Thou art now fresh from 
the hand of God, unsullied by con- 
tamination with the world. If thou 
wilt be directed by me, thy future 
acts shall bear the light, because the 
impress of Truth shall be stamped 
upon them all. I will lead thee in 
the paths of rectitude, assisted by 
Justice, who is now before thee.'^ 

The aspect of Justice was stern 
and majestic ; it awed, but com- 



manded respect. In her hand she 
bore a pair of scales, in which, she 
said, ^^ I weigh the actions of men. 
Good and Evil are before thee ; choose 
the former, and thy days will be hap- 

As she vanished, Mercy took her 
place. The law of kindness was on 
her lips, her voice was filled with 
compassion. " Be merciful," she 
said, '^and thou shalt obtain mercy. 
Faith, Hope and Charity, are my 
kindred spirits, all of which thou 
must share, or thou wilt lose the 
* Pearl of great price.' " 

The child was filled with admira- 
tion and wonder. As it strove to 
recall, and impress on its mind the 
admonitions of each of its welcome 
visitors, there appeared a long train 
of masked figures, attired in the 
most attractive colors, and each bear- 
ing a banner, on which were inscribed 
in golden letters, the various pleas* 
ures of the world. 

They halted by its side, and each 
addressed it in turn ; setting forth in 
glowing language, the peace and hap- 
piness that would ensue to all those 
who enlisted under their peculiar 
banner. 

But while ttiey were yet speaking, 
Truth again appeared, dressed as be* 
fore ; and holding a shield of such 
peculiar brightness that the masked 
figures could not endure the sight, and 
they turned to depart. As they did 
so, the wind agitated the folds of their 
garments, beneath which were in- 
scribed the true character of each. 

Temptation was the last to leave. 
She assumed the most pleasing as- 
pect, and turned once more, with her 
alluring voice and pleading accents, 
toward the child. But Truth re- 
mained beside it. It remembered 
the admonitions of Justice. Good 
and Evil were now before it, and it 
chose the good. 
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COCHINEAL. 



THE history of the cochineal insect 
was for a long time very obscure ; 
and at one time the species em- 
ployed in commerce was considered a 
kind of grain. It was not until the 
dose of the seventeenth century that 
it was discovered to be of insect ori- 
gin. 

Cochineal insects are natives of 
Mexico, where they were raised by 
the Mexican Indians, long before the 
country was discovered by the Span- 
iards. It is now cultivated in some 
of the West India Islands, and in 
Georgia and South Carolina ; but it 
is in Mexico only that it is raised in 
sufficient quantities to form an arti- 
cle of commerce. It is most exten- 
sively cultivated at Oaxaca. 

This insect is reared on the Indian 
fig-tree, or nopal, which is a species 
of cactus. The nopal is a plant con- 
sisting of stems, the buds of which 
are covered with little prickles. These 
buds expand into wide, thick leaves, 
which are planted two or three feet 
from each other, and innooculated 
with the cochineal. 

The above engraving represents the 



nopal, with the cochineal insect feed- 
ing upon it. The male insect on the 
left, and the female on the right are 
magnified. It is the female insect 
that is so much prized for the beauty 
of its color. 

The natives, where these creatures 
are produced, raise plantations of the 
nopal near their dwellings. It grows 
freely from cuttings; and these are 
fit to receive the insect after eighteen 
months. Into a small nest, formed 
of some thread-like substance, or 
cottony matter, a few females are 
placed, about the middle of October. 
These nests are affixed to the nopal, 
on the side facing the rising sun. 

The eggs are soon laid and hatched ; 
and as each female produces upward 
of a thousand eggs, a large colony of 
these little creatures soon spread over 
the tree. It is said that six genera- 
tions of them are produced in a single 
year. 

On first leaving the egg the insects 
of both sexes are quite active, and 
run about among the leaves and 
branches of the trees. They are so 
small, however, at that time, that 
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Hiey can not be seen without the aid 
of a microscope. They are flat, ovu- 
lar, without wings, and with short 
antennee , or horns . The females have 
a small, short, and almost conical 
beak, placed between the first and 
second pair of feet, which contains a 
sucker. It is by the means of this 
that they draw forth the juices of the 
leaves*and tender stems. 

When the female insect has reach- 
ed what is called its perfect state, it 
is filled with a multitude of very mi- 
nute eggs. Having laid her eggs the 
female never moves from her place, 
but dies, and her body becomes a 
covering for the eggs until they are 
hatched. When this is done the 
young insects work their way out, 
and commence feeding. After a 
short time their skins harden, and 
serve as a cocoon. From this they 
pass into a crysalis state, and soon^ 
after appear as the perfect insect. 

The cochineal is first collected 
about the middle of December. The 
insects are removed from the nopal 
with a knife, the edge of which has 
been blunted, or are carefully brush- 
ed ofi*. This labor is performed by 
the Indian women, who often sit for 
hours together by the side of a single 
plant. 

The insects are usually killed by 
the application of heat; sometimes 
by baking them in ovens. When the 
cochineal arrives in market, it is in 
the form of a small grain, having a 
convex and a concave side, but with 
very little resemblance to the body of 
an insect. 

Cochineal is used for dyeing crim- 
son and scarlet, and for making car- 
mine. Cochineal, alone, yields a 
purple color, which, by mixing with 
it, a solution of tin in nitro-muriatic 
acid, may be changed to a most beau- 
tiful scarlet. This discovery is said 



to have been made by the following 
singular accident : 

A person having placed in his win- 
dow^ an extract of cochineal, made 
with boiling water, for the purpose of 
filling a thermometer, some nitro-mu- 
riatic acid dropped into it from a vial 
broken by accident, which stood above 
it. This acid changed the purple 
dye into a most beautiful dark red. 
By experiments he soon found that 
the tin dissolved in the acid caused 
the change of color. 

An ingenious dyer at Leyden, Hol- 
land, brought the discovery to per* 
fection. The secret afterward be- 
came known, and a large dyeing 
establishment was erected at Paris. 
These events occurred more than two 
hundred years ago, and now cochi- 
neal is extensively used in Europe 
and America. 

When we study the history of the 
insect world, by which we are sur- 
rounded, and learn how much these 
inferior creatures contribute to pur 
pleasure and comfort, and how they 
afford us not only materials for our 
richest clothing, but colors to beau* 
tify and adorn it, and oiir dwellings 
also, we can but feel interested in 
them, and a love to investigate their 
curious history. Then, too, are we 
reminded of our many obligations to 
Grod for all the creatures which He 
has made, and which, in some form 
or other, contribute to our happiness. 



The Thoughtful Boy.— A little 
boy, more thoughtful than boys gen* 
erally are, but not more so than they 
should be, on being tumbled into the 
mud by a comrade, was asked why 
he did not serve his abuser in '''the 
same manner, when he replied—" If 
I should, there would be two suits of 
clothes to clean." 
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THE ALBATROSS.* 

BT HJENBT T. GHXKVXB. 



WHILE off the coast of Patagonia, 
what time the weather would 
permit, some of the passengers, 
and tibe watch on duty, occupied 
themselves in fishing for albatrosses. 
They art caught by baiting a hook 
with pork or blubber, fastening a 
piece of wood near the bait, so that 
it may be kept floating, and letting 
it tow astern. 

The noble birds would wheel and 
hover over it, and at length alight on 
the water like a swan, and often suc- 
ceed in getting all the bait without 
being hooked. But six or seven times 
they were taken and hauled aboard, 
the unsuspected hook catching with- 
in their long bills. They measured 
nine or ten feet across the wings. 
The first one was killed and stuffed, 
to be carried home for some museum. 

• From the ** Island World of the Fftoiflc,'' pnbliilMd \j 
arptr M Brothmrii N«w York. 



The rest were sacrificed for their long 
bills, wings, and large web feet. 

This bird is uncommonly beautiful 
and majestic, whether soaring sub- 
limely upon the wing, or seen as a 
prisoner upon the ship's deck, from 
which we found they are unable to 
rise. Their motion through space is 
the easiest and most graceful con- 
ceivable. 

In storm or calm, once raised upon 
their broad pinions, you never goo 
them flutter, but away they sail, self 
propelled, as naturally as we breathe ; 
a motion of the head, or the slight 
curl of a wing serving to turn them, 
as the course of a rapid skater will 
be ruled at pleasure by an almost 
imperceptible inclination to right or 
left. It is the reality of that motion 
through space, which we sometimes 
conceive of in dreams, when we are 
borne along without eonsoioos effort 
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on our part, or any means of propul- 
sion but our own free will. 

If the eagle be the king of birds, 
the albatross ought to be called the 
queen, so queen-like and stately is 
her course on the wing, and so digni- 
fied, mild, and unfearing is her ex- 
pression when captured. Her eye is 
full, bright and expressive, like that 
of the gazelle ; the head and neck 
large, but admirably proportioned; 
the feathers either a pure white, or 
delicately penciled and speckled, ex- 
cept on the upper side of the wings, 
which are mostly black. 

There was an expression of pathos 
and intelligence about the eye of the 
first one captured, that made it seem 
to me like a sin to take its life. 
Could I have had my way, that look 
should have given it liberty. 

This glorious bird, the albatross, 
is the most beautiful and lovable 
object of the animate world, which 
the adventurer meets with in all the 
South Pacific. Philosophers might 
take a lesson of it in aesthetics, for 
when on the wing it is the very beau- 
ideal of beauty and grace. 

Seamen ought to love and prize it 
dearly, for the drear monotony of life 
at sea is often relieved by its always 
welcome appearance, and by watch- 
ing with admiration, almost envy, 
its glorious gyrations and curves and 
swoops in the elastic ocean of air, a 
free race-ground, where it has no 
competitor. 

The capture of a whale, especially 
on the New Zealand whaling-ground, 
and still further south, when eight 
hundred or a thousand miles from 
land, will bring them trooping from 
afar, as a carcass in Mexico or Lou- 
isiana will the turkey-buzzards. 

I have watched them singly keep- 
ing company with our ship for days 
together ; the last living thing with- 
out us, to be seen at nightfall, and 



the first the eye recognized again 
and saluted in the morning. Again, 
I have seen them gathered by hun- 
dreds when the cutting-in of a whale 
alongside allured them from a circuit 
of five hundred miles. 

It sits upon the water light and 
graceful as a swan ; and I have often 
seen it dive under like a hawk or 
pelican for something discovered by 
its keen eye beneath the surface. 

When it wishes to rise on the wing, 
it has to tread water a long way, like 
a running ostrich, before it can attain 
its due momentum and soar aloft; 
but once fairly up, and its pinions 
free, it cleaves the air with exceed- 
ing swiftness, and skims the waves 
like the smallest swallow, with in- 
conceivable ease and grace. 

An anonymous writer, who must 
have seen the bird in its native seas, 
says that it flies against, as well as 
before the^^wind, and hovers around 
a ship at sea, never outstripped by 
its speed. 

"It enjoys the calm, and sports in 
the sunbeams on the glassy wave; 
but it revels in the storm, and darts 
its arrowy way before the fury of the 
gale. It seems to be then in its ele- 
ment, mocking the surges of the 
mighty sea, and breasting the tem- 
pest's blast, its flight has not less 
sublimity, perhaps, than that of 
the eagle darting upward to the 
skies. 

" It is a beautiful sight to behold 
this noble bird, sailing in the air in 
light and graceful movements. After 
the first muscular exertion which 
gives impulse to its flight, its wings 
are always expanded, like the saUs 
of a ship, and show no motion, as if 
it were wafted on by some invisible 
power. It is from this cause that it 
sustains untired its long and distant 
flight across the sea. It feeds on 
small marine animals, mucilaginous 
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zoophytes, tho spawn of fish, and 
blubber." ^ 

Notwithstanding its large size, the 
albatross does not appear to be a 
qnarrelsome bird, but when attacked 
by its enemy, the skua gull, seeks 
safety in flight. It is easily oap- 
tored, and was used in quantities, 
boiled and roasted, by Captain Cook 
and his crew, who gladly regaled 
themselves on it after being confined 
for a length of time at sea to salt 
food. 

When breeding, the female flies to 
some inaccessible rock or lonely spot 
of ground, lays, it is said, but one 
egg, and makes a nest around it. 
The male watches with tender anx- 
iety whib she is on the nest; and 
ever on the wing, brings her the 
daintiest food from his piratical wan- 
derings on the deep. 



THE CHIME OP CHANTICLEER, 

BT XSa S. K. GIJTHBIS. 

Tn day-break; and the oold grey skiee^ 
Hold here and there, a gem of light; 

Bat earth, all calm and silent^ lies, 
Ab when 'tis wrapped in deepest night 

Bat hark] old Chanticleer awakes 
A Bonnd to rouse the lingering day; 

Sweet music on the stillness breaks^ 
It fiedntly swells, then dies away. 

Kow echo catches up the strain, 
And rings the chime upon the breeze; 

The clouds re-echo it again — 
The cold grey oloud»--the hiUs^ and treea. 

This music breath of quiet mom, 
Now waxes faint^ then swells again ; 

Now echoing like the huntsman's horn, 
Now gently dyii^ o'er the plain. 

And now the earth, aliye with sound. 

Assumes another shade of lights 
Hie pleasant chime still echoes ix>und, 

Andi laughing, bids adieu to night 



But O ! into the heart it brings 
A Yoice from memory's fount of bliss, 

And all the joys of childhood dings 
Unto the soul, as part of this. 

0, let me breathe the purer air. 
The incense from Aurora's shrine. 

That sends its freshness everywhere. 
And cools this fevered brow of mine. 



A VISIT FBOMODUNS. 

A FEW weeks since our office was 
visited by six Indians from the 
Ojibway tribe in Minesota Terri- 
tory, near the head waters of the Mis- 
sissippi. They came to New York 
by the way of the lakes, and Buffalo. 
Three of them were Indian chiefs. 

The party were going to Washing- 
ton to transact some business for their 
tribe. Their object was to obtain from 
our government a " white paper," « 
new guarantee of friendship, also a 
saw mill, and a blacksmith ; besides, 
a teacher to tell them how to read, 
and a missionary to teach them the 
" White Book," meaning the Bible. 

More noble specimens of the red 
men'of the forest we have seldom seen. 
They were large, stalwart men, and 
dressed in the Indian costume ; wear- 
ing buckskin leggins, moccasins, blan- 
kets, head-dresses ornamented with 
bird's bills, feathers, &c. They also 
wore various other ornaments about 
their person. In their hands they 
carried bows and arrows, and war- 
clubs. 

There is something very expres- 
sive and interesting in Indian names, 
though they appear to us so hard to 
pronounce, a nd so meaningless . Here 
are the names of those who visited our 
office, with the signification of each. 
The name of the leading chief of the 
party was Jash-we-ge-shig — ** Cross- 
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ing sky." Mr. Johnson, the Inter- 
preter, was called Em-me'gah'bowh. 
The names of the others were, iVa- 
ga-ne-gah-bowh — " Stand before ;" 
JTo-pc-tt^c-mW— "Safe guide ;" Mene- 
tO'Waub — " Spirit see ;'' and Aia-si' 
na-kee — " Breast.'* 

While in this city they visited the 
Mayor's Office at the City Hall. Af- 
ter being shown through the various 
departments of this building, " Cross- 
ing sky" made the following brief 
address, which was interpreted by 
Mr. Johnson. 

" White Brothers : — ^We came from 
the great country toward the setting 
sun to visit you, our brothers. We 
wish to see how the white people live, 
that when we go back to our tribes 
we may tell our people how to live 
better. The pale faces are crowding 
us ; we fear we shall be driven from 
our hunting grounds, as other tribes 
||ave been. We love these hunting 
grounds; they are our native land, 
and the homes of our fathers, and 
of their fathers, and we shall feel 
grieved to leave them. 

"We are going to see our Q-reat 
Father at Washington. We wish to 
ask him to let us stay in the homes 
of our fathers ; we wish him to help 
our tribe; our people are very poor 
and weak. We also came among you 
to get the White Book, and some one 
to tell our people about it. We are 
happy in our journey ; our White 
Brolhers have been very kind to us ; 
and we thank you for what you have 
shown us." 

These sons of the forest obtained 
what they desired at Washington, 
and have since returned to their homes 
in the western wilds, highly gratified 
with what they saw during their first 
journey among the " pale faces," and 
feeling much satisfaction from their 
interview with the President. 



THE NUTTING PARTY. 

BT a MOBIJET. 

Basksib are swinging, heigh ho I I o 1 
Off to the forest we go, we got 
Oyer the rocks^ and over the streams^ 
Through the wild deU where bobolinks dream, 
Fp to the mountain where springletsare dan<nng^ 
Squirrels are playing, and sunbeams are glancing; 
Beech trees are bending; and wild-flowers grow ; 
Off to the woods we go we got 

iVost has betinted the leaves of the trees, 
Opened the beech-husks to sunlight and bre^zQ^ 
Loosened the fruits that bend down every 

bough — 
Never was nutting so easy as now! 
Haste to the rock where the brooklet is springing, 
Frighten the birds and the squirrels with singing; 
Spread a repast on the moss 'neath the tre^-- 
O, who are so happy, so happy as we I 

Now to the trees t How the golden fruit falls t 
Scatter your baskets^ and blankets^ and all! 
Pile up each vessel, and shake every tree ; 
Pelt the bold squirrels that chatter in glee ; 
Climb the high cliff where are wild flowers 

growing; 
Wreathe a sweet garland with fingers all 

glowing ; 
Here on this moss throne, well crown us a 

queen ; 
Ot saw you ever a happier scene f 

Sol is declining, home, home let us go. 
While on our pathway his glory may glow. 
See 1 in the village the windows all blaze, 
Burnished aslant by the fast falling rays. 
Far in the valley, a ribbon of silver, 
Winds through the meadows, — ^the trout-beaxing 

river. 
Hark to the whip-poor-will chanting his strain t 
Home^ treasure-laden, receives us again* 



"I could never find a good reason. 

Why sorrow unbidden should stay, 
And all the bright joys of life's season. 

Be driven unheeded away. 
Our cares would wake no more emotion, 

Were we to our lot but resigned, 
Than pebbles flung into the ocean. 

That leave scarce a ripple behind.** 
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** To aid the mind's development, and watch 
The dawn of little thought!." 




A VISIT TO. THE TOT STORE WITH OUR SCHOOLMASTER.*J 



I WISH you could have seen the 
man who first pointed out to 
me the beauties of Webster's 
Spelling Book. 

Where he came from, and 
what was his early history, I will 



* Mr. Charles Scribner of New York, has just pnblished 
an interesting series of books for children, entitled ** Uncle 
Frank's Home Stories." These were written by Francis 
C. Woodworth, and comprise six volumes. The above ex> 
tract, and the illustration are from the first volume, called 
" "Willow Lane Stories." 



not attempt to tell; but I will 
relate one incident in his life at 
Willow Lane, that pleased me 
very much. 

One afternoon, I remember he 
was changing his boarding house 
from my father's to Captain Par- 
ry's, and he had two or three 
bundles to carry. 

I offered to carry one for him. 
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He thanked me, and gave me one 
which I carried all the way to 
Captain Parry's. 

When I was ready to return 
home, and bade him " good after- 
noon,'' he thanked me again, and 
said, " Pll remember you, Frank 
— eee if I don't You will not 
lose anything by your kindness." 

I did not lose anything, sure 
^ough, by doing the little favor. 

It was not long before he came 
over to our house, one Saturday, 
and told my father that he had 
Captain Parry-s horse and Ufag- 
on, and was going down to North- 
ville; and he added that he would 
like to have me go along. 

My father consented, and I went 
to Northville with the schoolmas- 
ter. 

Northville, you must know, was 
some six or seven miles off, and 
was quite a city, in the opinion 
of most of the Willow Lane peo- 
ple. It was a great treat for the 
boys to go to Northville. 

What a host of wonderful 
things I saw that day! Mr. 
Stark, for that was our school- 
master's name, took me to a toy 
store, just before we left to return 
home. 

After letting me gaze to my 
heart's content at the curious 
things with which the whole store 
was filled, he bought a large ball. 



a top, and a Jew's harp, and gave 
them to me. 

O how rich I felt, as we were 
riding home, with those three 
articles in my pockets. 

It would have required, at that 
time, a large heap of money to 
purchase me and my chattels per- 
sonal, if I had made the bargain. 
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AUNT ELIZA'S STORIES.-Ifo. XYIH. 

EVENING AT MRS. LEE'S. 

THE family of Mr. Lee had as- 
sembled around a cheerful 
fire, that danced, and roared, as 
though glad to impart comfort. 

The muttering of the winter 
blast was heard, and Jack Frost, 
that cunning workman, had al- 
ready begun his sly pranks, as 
the delicate white branches on 
the windows, and the diamond 
grass in the morning sun plainly 
showed. 

Howl, howl, went the wind 
through the trees, and round the 
chimney ; crack, crack, was heard 
in the huge logs upon the great 
fire-place; but within that snug 
home all was joy, and comfort, 
and peace. 

Old Rover lay stretched out on 
the hearth, his head resting very 
gracefully upon his paws, open- 
ing first one eye, and then the 
other, to see that all things were 
going on as they should do ; and 
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looking as wise and self-satisfied 
as if he had done his duty toward 
everybody, and everybody had 
done the same to him. 

After all, little children, this is 
the only true happiness. Seek 
it where and how you will, it is 
only found in doing right; and 
bearing patiently the little troubles 
that all must meet. 

I would not give a fig for the 
little boy or girl whose hps are 
pouting as if swollen by a bee- 
sting, and a brow wrinkled like 
the nose of a snappish dog. No, 
no, the light-hearted, good-tem- 
pered child for me, and the snarl- 
ers may keep by themselves. 

What do you think is the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Lee's family? 
Mr. Lee sits by the table reading 
the newspaper; Mrs. Lee, dear, 
good woman, with a pleasant 
smile, and a kind word for 
every one, is knitting; Charles, 
a bright-eyed boy of thirteen, is 
working at his algebra; Sarah, 
who is just eleven, is poring over 
her geography, busily seeking the 
little circles on her map, called 
cities. 

This is the way to learn a les- 
son ; no parrot reciting will Sa- 
rah's be. But now she is in 
trouble ; she can not find what 
she wishes. 

" Brother Charles, will you 
}ielp me find Malta, she asks. 



^ " Oh, Sarah, look near Sicily," 
says Charles. ^*Do you know 
for what Malta is noted ?" 

" For Maltese kittens, I guess," 
said little Fanny, who was play- 
ing with her cat in the corner. 

"A celebrated person was 
once shipwrecked there," ob- 
served Mrs. Lee. " Can you tell 
me who it was ?" 

"St. Paul," answered SaraU; 
" the island was then called Me- 
lita, and was inhabited by barba- 
rous people, but they were very 
kind to Paul and his companions, 
however." 

" Can you find it now ?" asked 
Charles. 

" Oh yes ; and I need not have 
asked you if I had persevered in 
looking," answered Sarah. 

" You should persevere a great 
many minutes, sister Sarah," said 
Fanny. " I tried seven times to 
tie this ribbon round Kitty's neck, 
before I could do it nicely.^' 

" I think you would do well to 
learn your spelling lesson, Fan- 
ny," said George, who was very 
diligently learning the multiplica- 
tion table. 

" I know every word of my 
lesson ; I studied it before dark," 
said Fanny, patting her cat. 

Another hour is passed in si- 
lence, and then Charles tells his 
mother he has mastered the prin- 
ciple in algebra. 
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Sarah now repeats the most 
difficult part of her lesson, teUing 
what she has read of various cit- 
ies and countries; George says 
" seven times,'' and " nine times," 
without one mistake ; and Fanny 
spells the ** hard words '' in her 
lesson, and it does not make her 
teeth ache either, she says. 

Books and slates are laid a^ide 
in their places, not thrown down 
anywhere, and the children en- 
gage in a merry play. 

Rover, having finished his 
meditations, enters into the sport 
with great relish, and seems as 
eager to find the hidden handker- 
chief as any of them. 

What makes these children so 
happy ? 

Each one has done a kind deed 
to-day. Charles has helped lit- 
tle Walter Allen fix his skates; 
George has lent his sled to Wil- 
lis Day ; Sarah has shown Mary 
Horton how to get her lesson; 
and Fanny has wept with little 
Annie Ellis for her baby brother's 
death. 

They have been cheerful, 
pleasant, and kind, and with a 
sweet " Good night " to their pa- 
rents, they retire to peaceful 
slumbers. 

Little children, will you not 
learn of Mrs. Lee's family and go 
and do likewise ? 



UNCLE MAYNARira 8T0RIES.-N0. L 




THE OWL. 

WELL, children, here is a pic- 
ture of an owl for you— a 
great large horned owl. 

We hope you will not be fright- 
ened, for though he looks wild 
and savage enough to hook little 
children and eat them up, yet be 
is very like some boys I know, 
who sometimes roll out their big 
eyes, double up their fists, and 
try to scare their younger play- 
mates. 

I think quite as little of such 
boys, when they do so, as I do of 
the appearance of this owl, for 
though he has big eyes, he can not 
see when the light strikes them* 

Thouglfhq seems to have great, 
ugly horns, if one of you will step 
up and seize him by them, you 
will find them to be nothing but 
tufts of feathers. 

As for getting his living, he 
seldom does it honestly ; for, like 
other cowards and robbers, he 
goes about in the night,^ catching 
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birds while they roost, and the 
poor little chickens, f]:om their 
coveys, 

I remember once to have been 
greatly frightened by one of these 
creatures, ft was when I was 
quite young* 

I had read about one in a little 
primer which Old Santa Claus 
thad left me, on Christmas night, 
for going to school and being a 
good boy* 

My larger brother, Frank, said 
that a man in the village kept one 
io his cellar. I had a great de- 
sire to see it, and gave him no 
peace, until one day he consented 
to take me. 

After trotting a long way, be- 
hind him, we at last came to the 
place. Frank told the old gen- 
tleman of the house that his little 
brother wished to see his owl. 
Presently he gave us the key, and 
told us to go through the outside 
doorway into the cellar. 

I confess I was very much ela- 
ted at the majestic appearance of 
a tall, grey owl, standing upright 
in a large wire cage. 

He was making but a slight 
noise when we came up to him. 
I had begun to admire his huge 
daws, when, all at once, he gave 
a loud, frightful " to-who^ which 
sent me up the steps into the 
atreet almost as quick as if I had 
been shot out of a pop-gun. 



I shall never forget the fright 
I was in. My Uttle heart pound- 
ed against my side, as if it knew 
not what it was about. As for 
my eyes, the by-standers said 
they were large as Uttle moons. 
I do not doubt it, for I think I 
saw all the horrors of being killed 
and eaten up by a huge owl. 

When I looked back for my 
brother, who was laughing at me, 
I was quite ashamed to find that 
the owl was still in his cage, and 
that I had been more scared than 
hurt. 

Though the owl is very cun- 
ning and mischievous, he some- 
times does much good about 
bams and fields, catching rats, 
mice, and other annoyances. 

Owls are not very musical 
creatures, but I will give you a 
song which somebody wrote for 
one. Here it is. 

SONG OF THE OWL. 

I love not to fly in the glaring light, 
"Which this earth from the sun receives^ 

Fm a jolly old owl, that lives best in the night, 

When the heayens are fair and the stars are 
bright^ 

And the moon-beam touches the tops of the trees, 
And tinges their outward leaves. 

Vm a jolly old owl, and I live all alone. 

In a hole in a hollow oak tree, 
With mistletoe, ivy and mosa ovei^grown, 
Where the winds never blow, and the sun never 

shone ; • 
And I sleep in the hole through the long sum- 
mei^s day. 
For the moonlight's the light for me. 
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HAVLNO long felt the need of some place in which 
we could deposit our curiosities, that have 
been gathered as pebbles along the shores of 
knowledge, and picked up on the gem-like islands 
that stud the ocean of reading, where our readers 
maj share them with us, we now introduce a depart- 
ment which, from the miscellaneous nature of its 
OODtents, we have called Our Mtuewm, It shall be 
oar aim to make this worthy of the monthly visita- 
tions of every reader of The Student, and a place 
where he may find many gems of rare and curious 
knowledge, both relics of antiquity and discoveries 
of the present day. 

However, we do not intend to monopolize the col- 
leotiog of these curiosities ourself, but would cor- 
dially invite all our friends who may take an interest 
in the Museum, to contribute whatever they may 
deem appropriate, from their own collections. It 
should be remembered that it is intended for gems, 
and not for specimens which would be suitable only 
for a larger rei>o8ttory. We shall insert here, occa- 
sionally, mathematical questions, also philosophical 
queries, and answers. Drawings will continue to be 
received for our museum, and sent out in exchange, 
as heretofore. 

ANSWEBS TO QUERIES IN SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 

Mathematical. 1. The circle is 942. 377 feet 
greater. 

3. The area of the farm is 40.08. 

4. The distance which must be taken on the 

first fence is 120 feet. 
The answers to Nos. 2 and 5 have not yet been 
sent us. 

Philosophical. A vessel of water placed in boUing 
water will not boil, because water can never be heat- 
ed above the boiling point, or 212^; all the heat ab- 
sorbed after it boils is carried off in steam. A heat 
of 212^ can not pass through a vessel placed in boil- 
ine water. 

Salt water does not boil till it has reached a heat 
of 218° or 220° ; hence, whatever is pat into it when 
boiliAg, must cook quicker than in fresh water. 

Clouds are composed of moisture evaporated from 
the earth, and again partially condensed in the upper 
regions of the air. They differ from fog only in one 
x<OBpeot. Clouds are elevated abov« our heads ; but 
fogs come in contact with the earth. 

Other answers in our next. 

Why does the waggn-maker heat the tire, and put 
it on the wheel while hot 1 



OsioiN OP THE WORD BooE.— Long before tbMe 
wondrous days of ours, when a bundle of rags can be 
thrown into a mill and taken out in the shape of 
snow white paper, our Teutonic forefathers were con- 
tent to write their letters and accounts upon wood. 
The beech or hoc tree was generaUy employed for thi« 
purpose, from its being close-grained and plentiful; 
and from this word, came our word book. 

SlONIFICATION OP WORDS DERJVBD PROM IhMAH 

Names. — Niagara— Water Thunder. Ontario- 
Beautiful Lake. Genesee— Open Valley. 

Every word in the languid may be used as a 
noun. 

The Hebrew alphabet contains twenty-two letters. 
Their names may be found in regular order in the 
119th Psalm. 

How should almoit, in the following sentence, b« 
parsed 1 ** I went almost to the house.'* 

The letters N. A., when aflixed to a person's name, 
signify National Academictan^one who has had con- 
ferred upon him the honors of the National Acade- 
my of Design— a school of art instituted in the ci*y 
of New York. 

A Repartee is a smart, witty, reply. " Said » 
would-be agreeable, taking his seat between Mad- 
am de Stael and the reigning beauty of the day, 

* How happy I am to be thus seated between a wbt 
and a beauty.' *Yes,' replied Madam de Stael, 

* and without possessing either !' " 

When numerals are written in capital letters, in- 
stead of figures or words, a period should be used 
after them ; as Chap. VIIL, page 120. When cap- 
ital letters are employed as dates, they should be sep- 
arated by dots, as they are divided when read ; thus, 
M.DCCC.LI.— 1851. 

Invention of Letters. — ^Letters are supposed to 
have been invented by the Phenicians, a race of peo- 
ple who resided in the country bordering on the 
eastern shore of the Mediterranean Sea. Cadmus, 
the leader of a colony from this country, founded 
Thebes, in Greece, and introduced letters these 
about the year 1519 before Christ. At that time the 
alphabet consisted only of sixteen letters. 

Fruits are more acid in the morning than in the 
evening, because the sun's Tays decompose their cai- 
bonic acid, and make them part with their oxygen, 
of which they do not gain a fresh supply until night. 

Hoar frost is a kind of dew which has frozen the 
moment it fiftUs. 
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OBJECTS OF THE STUDENT. 

BEiNO now the oommenoement of a new Tolome, 
we deem thiB an appropriate time for briefly 
stating the objeote of The Student, that those 
who, with this number, see it for the first time, may 
•t onoe understand our aim. The importance of this 
will appear, when it is remembered that, notwith- 
ftanding its wide oiroulation among its many thou-' 
sands of readers, it is daily meeting with strangers, 
■ome of whom do not readily oomprehend the object 
of the novel plan of the work. 

It must have been observed by ail who have 
thought upon the subject, that the reading usually 
prepared for children and youth, contains little else 
than stories, intended, perhaps, as moral lessons. 
These gratify the mind for the time being, but im- 
part no real information. Moral lessons are useful 
in their places, and may be made the medium of 
jnuoh good instruction in regard to social conduct 
and correct habits, but they do little toward devel- 
oping the minds of the young ; they do not implant 
in them a love for useful or scientific knowledge. 
And what is most lamentable, such is the influence 
of this kind of reading, that it tends rather to cre- 
ate a taste for light and trashy literature, than for 
that of a scientific and substantial nature. 

In view of this, we believe that such reading 
should occupy a fiu less prominent place in our jure- 
nfle literature ; that the young should read less of 
stories, and more of history, biography, narrative, 
travels, and science. These should be simplified and 
clothed in such language as to be interesting, then, 
while children are pleased with what they read, 
and acquire a fondness for books, a love for mental 
improvement will be fixed in their minds, and, at 
the same time, they will be learning that which will 
be useful to them in after life. 

The principal object of The Student is, to fur- 
nish that kind of reading which is the most con- 



casional reader, and used two or three days 6*oh 
week, to awaken a love for reading, and to impan 
intelligence on many subjects of daily occurrence, 
which can not be obtained firom the usual tez^ 
books. 

Several teachers have informed us that it is their 
practice to read to their pupils an article from The 
Student, immediately after opening the school, for 
the purpose of stimulating them to come in early and 
promptly. This, they say, proves quite effectual. 
Others select articles for some of the pupils to read 
before a class, after which all the pupils in the cla« 
are questioned on the subject of the article. Theie 
are many ways in which the work can be employed 
with very beneficial results in the school-room, and 
the ingenious teacher will not fail to discover them, 
and avail himself of their benefit. 

Another aim is to make it an assistant to the 
teacher, bearing to him many brief but important 
suggestions, to aid and cheer him in performing the 
duties of his caUing. That we have, to some extent, 
succeeded in this aim, is phiinly visible in the warm- 
hearted reception which this class of persons have 
given The Student, throughout all parts of the 
Union; and we trust, that through their influence 
and kind assistance, it will reach many more in their 
profession, as well as the fireside of yet other thou- 
sands of families. 

Miss Hates' Concerts. —This celebrated vocal- 
ist has won for herself a proud reputation in this 
country. Her concerts in New York were attended 
by crowded auditoces, and her receptions were most 
enthusiastio. During these concerts, she sung many 
Irish and Scotch ballads ; and into her native Irish 
songs she threw a depth of feeling and sentiment, 
which enra ptured her hearers. She sings less Italimi 
music, and more ballads than did Jenny Lind. 
Probably her greatest triumph has been achieved hi 
sacred music. Her sweet, gentle, and clear voiioe, 
seems admirably adapted to fully express the touch- 
ing sentiment and soul of music. 
After giving nine concerts in this city, she ppo- 



ducive to a proper development of the minds of the ceeded to Boston, where she was received with veir 
-«^ -* *u^ *:-. *!..* -.u.-.u -u-ii great approbation. She returns to New York aboirt 

the first of this month, and after giving a few mose 
concerts here—the proceeds of one of which will be 
given to Father Matthew— she goes to PhUadelphia, 
and probably, thence to other cities of the south. 



young; and at the same time, that which shall 
be adapted to the capacities of all members of the 
fieunily. To render it thus fitted for its important 
aim, a few pages are printed in large type, with les- 
sons, suited to children who have just learned to read. 
A portion of it is prepared for those more advanced, 
while several pages are intended for youth, and even 
for those in riper years. That it may indeed be a 
miscellany of usefU information, its range of sub- 
jects is wide, and the articles brief and explicit. 

As its title indicates, it is also intended for a 
Sohool-R«ader. It may be used, as it now is, in a 
large number of schools, as a substitute for other 
leading-books, the different departments, answering 
to the different grade of readers in a series. How- 
ever, it is the most extensively introduced as an oo- 



Obioinal Artictxs. — We are sometimes asked, 
" which a^ the original articles in The Student 1" 
And as there are also some editors who might be 
glad to receive information on the same point, inas- 
much as they frequently copy our original articles 
without giving us any credit whatever, we will tl^ 
this opportunity to answer the above inquiry. 

All articles that appear in our colunms, which ave 
not credited as having been copied, or marked at the 
ead—Selectedf were written for The Student. 
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IITERABT NOTICES. 

A CLAflfr-BooK or CHnasTET, in irhioh the prineiples of 
the science are familiarly explained and applied to the 
Arte, Agriculture, Physiology, Dietetics, ventilation, 
and the most important phenomena of natore. De- 
•igned for the use of Academies and ^hooli, and for 
populaT reading. By Edward L..Yoamani, author of *^A 
New Chart of Chemistry." Published by D. Appleton 
k Co., aOO, Broadway, New York. 12mo. ; pp. 343. 
Price 75 cents. 

Since tiie first appearance of "Yonmans* Chart of 
Chemistry," one year ago, we hare been looking forward 
with mach interest for the completion of the work now be- 
fore us. The Chart we regarded as one of the most in- 
genious and valuable scientific inventions for the aid of 
the student in chemistry, that we had ever seen ; but there 
was yet another want to complete its usefulness. The text- 
books on chemistry were not adapted to it, besides, they 
were not suited to the wants of the great mass of our 
aohools. 

No attempt had been made to populaiiee this important 
science, and to place it on the same favorable basis with 
geography and astronomy; hence, the idea is prevalent 
that chemistry is one of those dry and difficult subjects 
which belong exclusively to professors and lecturers, and 
which can not be successfully taught as a branch of com- 
mon education. In the treatise now before us we are 
shown that the fundamental laws of chemistry are as 
definite, m clear and simple, and as capable of being un- 
derstood by juvenile minds, as those of ntunbers, which are 
taught in every school. 

We regard this new Class-Book of Chemistry as one 
of the most valuable text-books that has been prepared for 
schools during many years. A knowledge of the science of 
which it treats is of great importance to every one, and is 
daily becoming more and more popular. See '* Impor- 
tance of a Knowledge of Chemistry, on the 10th page of our 
present number. This, work popularizes to a greater ex- 
tent than any other we have ever seen on this subject, and 
renders interesting to the minds of pupils, as well as to 
the general reader, one of the most useful of sciences. 

A peculiar and valuable feature of this treatise is its 
application of chemistry to the common occurrences of 
life, and its treating of familiar things, and presenting 
facts and truths alike valuable and entertaining, in a style 
free, as far as possible, from technicalities on the one 
hand, and puerilities on the other. It embraces much of 
agriculture, domestic operations, the physiology of diges- 
tion and respiration, and the relations of the animal and 
the vegetable world to each other, and to the atmosphere. 

It is printed on the beet of paper, on large, plain type, 
and contains several new and ingenious illustrations. The 
book may be used without the chart, as well as any other 
text-books, but it is much better with it. 

The chart is nearly Jive feet by /o»f, well mounted, 
and contains about one thousand diagrams. Price, five 
dollars. It should be in every school-room. 

EP180DB8 OF Insect Life. Third SerUr, Insects of Au- 
tumn, Octavo; pp. 432. Pabliched by J. S. Redfield, 
Clinton HaU, New York. 1851. 

This volume completes the beautiful and interesting se- 
ries of Insect Life. These were not written with a view of 
teaching Entomology, as a science, but of affording such 
an acquaintance with the habits of insects as to develop a 
love for a deeper investigation into this subject. For the 



purpose of accomplishing this object, the author has em- ' 
ployed amnseaMnt as conifuoiTs to a higfasr purpose, and 
associated the subject as much as possible with our domes- 
tic habits, and with the summer's stroll, and antmnn's 
walk. The perusal of these volumM will do much in re- 
moving the prejadices that exist tovrard the insect world, 
and of inspiring an interest in these tiny creatures ; and 
these are the first steps to be taken toward making them 
subjeots of learning. Those who read these volumes can 
hardly fail to feel a deeper interest in the innumerable 
insect inhabitants which everywhere snnonnd ns. 

WOMAH ASD Hkb Nkbds. By Mrs. E. Oakes Bmith, Au- 
thor of -^Sinless Child," ftc. Published by Fowlers and 
Wells, l^mc, pp. !:». Price of znail edition 35 cents. 

The design of these e8sa3r8 are to improve the condition 
of women. Their writer is distinguished as vx advocate of 
woman's rights. In the present work, among otlier topics^ 
she speaks against early contracts and early mairiages, 
with much earnestness. 

H&rpkr's Nbw Mosthlt Maoizuoi is worthy of the 
great popularity it has attained. The numbers for August, 
September and October, contain articles on the life of Na- 
poleon, by John S. C. Abbott, which are very interesting, 
and are alone worth the cost of the nnmbers. The pub- . 
Ushers spare no labor nor expense to make their magazine 
the prince of monthlies. Its Monthly Record of Current 
Events is an epitome of the history of the time. The 
Editor's Drawer, a recent feature, is an interesting mixtun 
of anecdote, pathos and reminiscences. To this has been 
added, in the last number, the Editor's Easy Chair, made 
up of bits of every-day talk. These last two featuns 
promise to afford a pleasing variety of incidents, humor, 
and other miscellany. Each number contains 144 pages. 
Terms, $3,00 a year. Address Harper is Brothers, New 
York. 

Tbb North Ahesigas Miboillant commenced a new 
series with the number for September. It is now issued in 
monthly numbers of 56 pages each for one dollar a year ; 
and is one of the cheapest magazines published in Amer- 
ica. The Jirst and secoiul volumes may be obtained at the 
office of publication for $1,00 each. Published by Angell, 
Engel ft Hewitt, Nos. 1, 3 and 5, Spruce Street, New York* 

Thi Kbkxibbookbb for October is an excellent number. 
Its Table affords an unusually rich collation ; and what 
is particularly gratifying to those who wish to enjoy its 
spicy repasts, the fare is to be reduced ; not the bill of 
fare, for the publisher promises to keep that just as good 
as at present, and a little better^ but the price from the 
first of January next for a seat at Knick's table, magazins 
and all, will be only $3,00 a year, instead of $5, as for- 
merly. Address Samuel Hueston. 139, Nassau Street, New 
York. 

Thk IntbbitatiohaZ/ Maoazinb is going on fijiely in its 
prosperous career. Each number seems a rival of its pre- 
decessor. The October number contains portraits of Cooper, 
Saxe. the poet, and Philip P. Cooke, besides a great va- 
riety of other engravings. Terms, $.3,00 a year. Address 
Stringer & Townsend, New York. 

Watkb-Cubb in AaooacA has just [been published by 
Messrs Fowlers St Wells, 12mo. 380 pages ; price $1. This 
work contains the treatment of over three hundrea oases of 
various diseases, by Hydropathie phTuoians. 
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blithesome heart, For all their gold and sor • row ; For 
cheer - fill look ; They're used to sobs and sigh - ing ; And 
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CONDUCTING RECITATIONS. 

FKW fubJMUi hxf « more important claim on tbe atten- 
tion and caraful ooniidoratioa of teachers than the 
eondaoting of recitations. The following excellent 
remarks on this subieot^ from the " Maasachnsetts 
Teacher," wp commend to the earnest perasal of every per- 
son engs!ged in the. instruction of children or yoath. 

Among the most imqportant requisites for saooess in teach- 
ing, is the faoulty of eondaoting recitations in snch a man- 
ner, as to give an interest to, and render profttabla each 
lesson, and lead the young student to investigate, to express 
his thoughts with ease and freedom, and think for himself. 
Many teachers during recitations, confine themselves too 
much to the text-book, and their pupils answer in the few- 
est words possible, in fragmentary sentences, and often 
with a low voice and indistinct utterance. In this way, 
they do great injustice to themselves, as well as to their 
teacher. This manner of reciting is not always owing to 
ignorance of their lessons, though it has this appearance. 

Every recitation should be oonduoted in such a manner 
as to create in the pupil an interest in his school, an en- 
lihusiasm in his studies, a bringing out of the powers of 
fiioughc, a readiness and clearness of expression, and a 
freshness and energy of mind. So minute is the question- 
ing, oftentimes, by which a monosyllable or two is pumped 
from the papU, that it would seem, that any one who had 
never seen the lesson, if he possessed a moderate share of 
Yankee shrewdness, might guess at the answer. Hence, 
the teacher is made far more prominent in recitation, than 
the pupil, and at examinations, instead of showing how 
well he has taught them to use their wings in exploring the 
sarrounding atmosphere, he only shows how well he him- 
self can cut the air, with the whole nest of them on his 
back. In this way, too, one of the great ends of school-go- 
ing is defeated. 

Children are not sent to school, or ought not to be, to get 
them out of the way, or to keep them out of mischief, but 
to be educated. But a child who studies diligently, and 
has acquired all that is written in the several text-books 
used in the school, is only half educated, if he has not been 
taught the art of reciting what he has learned, and to 
prize the time spent in a well-conducted recitation, as the 
moat valuable part of school hours. 

We are all acquainted with men whose information we 
know to be extensive, and yet who lack so much the art of 
communication, that they are scarcely more useful than 
the uninformed. They never learned, when attending 
school, to recite well. It is in acquiring a correct mode of 
recitation in school, that men lay the foundation for those 
habits of imparting what they know, when in future years 
they may be called upon to occupy consplcuoas stations in 
society. 

We maintain, then, that teachers can not be thoroughly 
furnished to their work who fail in conducting recitations 
in an instructive and interesting manner. Scholars should 
be made to understand principles, and taught to state them 
dearly. One great object of a recitation should be to ac- 
ocostom scholars to tell what they know, to express their 
thoughts in a concise, clear, and happy manner. For the 
socomplishment of this objeot, every wise teacher will re- 
quire abstracts on given subjects of lessons. Such a course, 
daily pursued at the hour of recitation, will soon enable 
most pupils to express their thoughts with readiness and 
ease, make them acquainted and familiar with the proper 



use of language, and fix principles and facts in their fliem- 
ories, which can be stated and explained in after y«ar> 
with intelligence and satisfaction. 

No teachec should, at his recitation, oonfine himself to 
any set of printed or written qnefkionfl, but he should draw 
out the minds of his pupils by questions of his own, pK>- 
posed at the time. This will aocnstom them^ think for 
themselves, to investigate snlyecte raggefte^Ky their les- 
sons, and will lead them to go to other sources besides their 
text- books, for facte and principles on the subjeata of their 
lessons. Thus will they form that wise and improving 
habit of reading by topics, of studying by subjects. This 
usefnl habit, when once formed, they will carry with them 
through life, and it will be of inealonlable value in aoons- 
toming them to seek for dear ideas, and a thorough knowl- 
edge of every subject which intereste them, or whioh they 
have occasion to investigate. 

The teacher should ever strive to possess enthusiasm and 
freshness of feeling, a love for his employment, and a no- 
ble desire to guide his pupils in the way of intellectual and 
moral improvement. Avoiding a mechaiiioal formality, 
and a dull adherence to old methods of imparting instrao- 
tion, he should seek to inspire his scholars with new «nr 
thusiasm, to impart freshness and interest to his instruo-^ 
tjons, and giVb to his school a pleasing air of intellectual 
life and vigor. He should connect with his instmctioBs, «b 
far as possible, what is interesting antl attractive, so that 
associations formed in the minds of his pupils, will leav* 
them in love with the subjecte of investigation, and snb- 
sequently and frequently bring them back to the piusnito 
of science with readiness and alaerity. 

He should strive often for new methods of illustration, 
and adopt a variety of expedients to excite the curiosity of 
his scholars. A right use of this principle of the mind by 
the teacher, is of great importance. The teacher should be 
oareful that awakened curiosity be not gratified too soon by 
unnecessary and superabundant aid, leaving no motive and 
no opportunity for efibrt on the part of his pupils. It is a 
great mistake to suppose, that in order to make learning 
pleasant to the young, difficulties must be removed out of 
the way. It is by teaching the pupil to overcome difficul- 
ties, that the teacher will be most likely to create an inte- 
rest he so much desires to call forth. Even topics some- 
what beyond the knowledge of ths jovmg pupil, withofot 
being above his comprehension, should occasionally be pie- • 
sented for consideration. 

But, on the other hand, let the teacher be careful that 
curiosity be not suffered to subside or end in despair, for the 
want of timely, suitable, and necessary aid to enable his 
pupUs to overcome appalling difficulties. With this view, 
he should intormingle with text-book instruction, a doe 
proportion of familiar lecturing, calculated to rouse his 
pupils to make still further investigations, and acquii« still 
more extensive knowledge. 

Were some such improvements as we have suggested in- 
troduced into many of our schools, where nothing of the 
kind is now found, we are persuaded that the pupils would 
apply themselves with dilligence and zest to their studler^ 
teachers would enjoy their work far more, and do them- 
selves and their pupils greater credit; and those paiente 
who from time to time visit the schools, would go away 
with stronger impressions of the importance and valu»of 
a good education, and with more willingness to make ujy 
rifices in supporting the schools and snsteining teaohers in 
their plans and government. 
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ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS IN LIFE.* 



BT a BILLINOS SMITH, M. A. 



IF you would be successful in life, live 
for some definite object. This is one of 
the most important elements of success. 
If you will read the biographies of our 
most successful men, you will find that the 
single object, in the attainment of which 
thev became distinguished, was fixed in 
their mind at an early age, as the great 
object of life. They may have been wild 
and unpromising in their first years, but 
something happened in their history that 
changed the entire current of their life. 

Not only should our object of life be 
definite, but it should become our ruling 
passion to gain it. It should awaken every 
emotion in your soul. It should fire you 
with a zeal that will not let you rest or sleep 
merely for comfort, for, with right notions, 
your comfort is not there, but at the end 
of your journey. Everything else should 
be forgotten. We do not here speak of 
the motives by which you should be gov- 
erned, our object being simply to point out 
what is requisite to success. 

Another element of success is decision 
of character. When your object of life is 
chosen, let it be the fixed purpose of your 
soul to gain it; otherwise you will be 
turned aside by every trivial circumstance. 
Let what. will be your object in life, there 
will be obstacles and difficulties to be 
overcome at every step. No man ever 
has or ever will succeed in life without 
severe struggles. His life must be a bat- 
tle. If we find nothing to fight it is be- 
cause we are drones; if we do not gain 
the victory it is for want of bravery. 

Suppose, after the plans of life are laid, 
and you have entered upon its business, 

♦Extract from "A Life in Earnest'^ — a conrae of leo- 
tnre* to young men, pnbliahed by Brockett, Puller St Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

VOL. IV. ^NO. II. DEC, 1851. 



you are easily induced to attend places of 
amusement, to spend your money for that 
which is of no profit, or to engage in every 
fancy speculation that is presented, is it 
not evident that you would squander what 
you might have in your possession, and 
form habits of idleness and dissipation, that 
would result in your ruin ? 

Is it not true that we need a " single 
eye" to succeed in temporal affairs as truly 
as in our spiritual life ? When our object 
of life is chosen, we should see nothing 
but that, or, at least, we should never suf- 
fer ourselves to engage in anything con- 
trary to its nature. 

There is something noble in a decided 
character. Especially is this trait exhibit- 
ed when the community is rocking under 
some great excitement. Amid such scenes 
he holds himself still and true to the great 
object of his life. He acts with delibera- 
tion ; hence he moves, when he moves at 
all, with great strength. He never turns 
from his course, but trims his sail to the 
wind. In this way everything favors him, 
for by his own strength he has made 
everything his servant. 

He can be trusted, for all know where 
to find him. His advice is asked and fol- 
lowed, simply because he is ever firm and 
even in his life. He exhibits the same 
nobleness in his struggles against difficul- 
ties. He can not be discouraged or dis- 
heartened. If his property is burned up, 
his business is suspended but a few days. 
Wherever he is known he has credit. 

Few men know their full strength until 
it is called out. All of us are strong 
enough, were our strength properly ex- 
pended, to place us in the front rank of 
heroes. But most men lack courage and 
faith. Be not afraid. There is no obsta- 
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cle but you may overcome if you will not 
suffer it to overcome you. What has been 
done can be done again. 

If you will consult the history of our 
best and most successful business men, 
who are now reaping the fruit of their 
labors, you will read of their early strug- 
gles and sleepless nights. You will also 
find that they neither wavered nor stag- 
gered in any situation. Their faith sus- 
tained them. If they ran behind this 
year, they labored the harder to succeed 
the next. They did not change their 
business. They plunged into the rushing 
current, having staked their all in a single 
labor of life. For that they lived. 

Whatever be your calling in life, main- 
tain a strict integrity. Never swerve from 
the right and the true. Let your simple 
word be as sacredly binding as your bond. 
Fulfill every engagement, however trifling. 
Do as you agree. Be punctual to a mo- 
ment. Remember when you promise to 
meet your friend at a certain place at 
eight o'clock, you have no right to wait 
one moment past the time. Be on the 
ground when the bell strikes. 

School yourself in these little things, if 
you would be punctual in paying a bank 
note, or in meeting more important en- 
gagements in after life. Be fair and hon- 
orable in your trade. Let every man 
know where to find you. You need have 
no fears of being unknown, and your good 
actions unacknowledged and unappreci- 
ated, for a noble life can not long remain 
concealed. 

While you may be in the emplojrment 
of others, if trusts are committeci to you, 
keep them as you would your life. In 
this way you will form a character that is 
invaluable, and make yourself a name that 
will stand for integrity and honor so far 
as you are known. Never stoop to any 
low artifice or dishonorable means for ob- 
tainmg the various wants of life. Walk 
with your head up, through the world. 
Fear no one, flatter no one, nor court any 
man's favor. All this may be experienced 
bv strict integrity of heart and purpose. 
When you are proved, you will be loved 
and respected. 

Self-denial will be required of those who 
are successful in life. We mean by self- 



denial, giving up what we have the right 
to enjoy for the sake of obtaining some 
higher good. Here is a young man just 
commencing life, penniless and without 
friends. His business affords him but a 
meager support. He is proud and ambi- 
tious. He loves social intercourse, and 
would be glad to mingle with his young 
friends, but he finds it impossible to keep 
up with them in external appearance. 

His coat is soiled, and Ins hat out of 
the fashion. He knows that men are usu- 
a-lly rated according to their appearance, 
not by their true worth ; hence, as he can 
not associate with them as an equal, he 
abandons their society. Now comes the 
temptation. What shall be done ? Shall 
he spend his whole income for dress, or 
live alone, waiting his turn, or seek asso- 
ciation with those beneath his level? 
Here is the rock on which thousands have 
been shipwrecked. 

If he spends all his earnings and spare 
time with his fellows in scenes of pleasure, 
he maybe called noble-hearted and gener- 
ous; but he will not only be without 
funds when he would enter into business 
himself, but he has formed habits of dis- 
sipation and prodigality that will not be 
easily broken. 

If he lives alone, and dresses as he can 
aflford, seeking the improvement of his 
mind and skiUfulness in his business, he 
will doubtless be called niggardly and 
covetous, but he is all the while forming 
a character that is more valuable than 
gold, and habits of business that will be of 
more service than a rich inheritance. He 
will increase while others will decrease. 

It may be difficult, at first, to make this 
sacrifice of feeling, but it can be done. 
Fix your eye on the end of your race, and 
you will be sustained. How many a 
young man has been saved by some little 
incident that has fixed his eye on the end 
of a year, or ^ome brief period ! For that 
he lives. To gain it he can sacrifice his 
ease and time. 

Let temptation assail him; let him be 
introduced to some gay young men, and 
hear some remark made in refei*ence to his 
appearance, it may require a struggle, but 
he can endure it all. He would be glad 
to dress, but he can not consistently with 
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the purpose of bis life. His heart is fixed. 
He fives a life of virtue, not by laying bold 
of bis passions, compelling their conformi- 
ty to the right, but by living for a higher, 
nobler object. 

Nor is he penurious or selfish. He may 
appear so to others, but it is in appearance 
only. His heart is generous and free. 
There can be no benevolence and gener- 
osity in a course of life that is sure to 
make one poor in after life. 

Live, then, with your eye on a noble 
object, and self-denial is sweet. If gen- 
tlemen of the middle ages could sacrifice 
their ease, their tune, and their life for 
their betrothed, can not you withstand 
temptation when the eyes of kindred are 
on you ? Ask the student who has earned 
a world-wide fame, or the man of princely 
fortune, and learn of thena their toil and 
struggles ! 

In conclusion, let me entreat you to 
seek the control of the elements by fore- 
thought, if you would be successful. It 
matters not what your profession may be ; 
there are certain laws that govern it. 
Learn the laws by which every trade, and 
all intercourse with men are governed, and 
conform to them. Think ! There is more 
strength in true thought than in the whirl- 
wind or the lightning. The time has gone 
by when mere physical force will be suflS- 
cient to serve us. Our work is too great 
and too heavy to be done by our hands. 
We must have the wind, and the streams, 
and the lightning to aid us. 

Persevere against discouragement. When 
you have chosen your object of life, pur- 
sue it without fear or faltering. Be not 
discouraged amid difficulties. Let your 
will be under the control of reason and a 
sound judgment, and your success, in 
whatever you undertake, is beyond a 
doubt. 



As the eagle dips his wings in the crys- 
tal spring, to beautify and strengthen them 
for his upward flight, so should the young 
go to the fountains of literature and sci- 
ence to adorn and strengthen their minds, 
that they may be qualified to rise to a 
sphere of usefulness in the world. 



THE EXPIRING ARTIST. 

BY L. M, W. 

I AM weary, dear Helen, you have read to me long ; 
I would that you sing me some soul-cheering song ; 
My pencil 's unsteady, it breaks from my will. 
My heart's pulse is low, and my ritals grow chill. 
Come near to my side, now, and sing me the lay 
You sung to mo once on that loFed summer's day — 
That song, you remember, that pledged the first 

vow, 
That made you, dear Helen, so near to me now. 

'T is dark here, dear Helen, the day doth decline, 
I 've studied so long now, my energies pine; 
But when the dark winter has fled with its gloom. 
Say, will we not tread upon summer's gay bloom 1 
Will not the bright birds, as we walk through the 

lawn, 
Sing welcome to us, at the evening and dawn 1 
O, then, then 'twill be that the toils of this day 
Will sweeten, dear Helen, our walk o'er the way. 

I am weary, dear Helen, you have sung to me long. 
On your beautiful lyre, e'en the sweetest of song ; 
But stand near me now, for my yision doth wane, 
My pulse beats so slow, and so wild is my brain. 
Come nearer and let me recline on thy breast. 
For it seems to me now I shall sleeep a long rest. 
Next summer, when all this dark winter is gone, 
Thou *lt tread, dearest Helen, the lawn all alone. 

The blasts of dark winter had swept from the sky, 
And the song of the cuckoo told summer was nigh ; 
The fields were all sown, and the woodlands were 

gay, 

The meadows were green, on the first summer's day. 
When sad o'er the lawn, as the light from the west 
Did kiss the soft mountain to soothe it to rest. 
Went forth, in the shade of a willow's dark gloom. 
To weep, did sad Helen, by her Angelo's tomb. 



Parents who spend their income in 
clothing the bodies of their children, and 
neglect the cultivation of their minds, sac- 
rifice their immortal interests for the show 
of exterior decorations, that fade in a day ; 
but those who devote their energies and 
pecuniary substance to the intellectual and 
moral culture of their children, furnish 
them with robes of unfading and imper- 
ishable beauty, increasing in brightness in 
this life, and becoming to them pearls of 
inestimable worth when time shall be diq 
more. 
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NOAH WEBSTER, LL.D. 



TiTOAH WEBSTER Wcis bom in Hartford, 
V Conn., on the 16th day of October, 
•^^ 1758. His father was a respectable 
fanner and a justice of the peace. In 1 774 
he entered Yale College, and graduated in 
1778. On returning home from the Com- 
mencement, when he graduated, his father 
gave him an eight dollar bill of the Con- 
tinental currency, then worth only fifty 
cents on a dollar, and told him that 
thenceforth he must rely on his own exer- 
tions for support. 

This was an unpropitious period for a 
young man to enter upon the duties of 
life, with no means but his own labor to 
sustain him. The country was impover- 



ished by war; there was no prospect of 
peace ; the uncertainty of the issue of the 
great contest for liberty was felt by even 
the most sanguine ; it was a dark hour in 
our country's history ; yet amid all these 
trying circumstances, of which it is impos- 
sible to form any just conception at the 
present day, young Webster was left at 
the age of twenty years, with only four 
dollars in his pocket, to mark out his own 
path to usefulness, honor, and fortune. 

As a means of immediate support, he 
commenced teaching in Hartford, Conn., 
and resided in the family of Mr. Ellsworth, 
afterward Chief Justice of the United 
States. He improved his leisure time in 
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studying law, without the aid of an in- 
structor, and at the end of two years was 
admitted to practice at the bar. But such 
was the state of the country at that time, 
that no encouragement offered for engaging 
in his profession, and he went to Goshen, 
Oi^n^e County, N. Y., where he resumed 
teachmg, in a classical school. 

It was while thus engaged that he com- 
menced the preparation of school-books ; 
and to him is aue the credit of the first Spell- 
ling-book, English Grammar, and Reading- 
inff-book, th^t were published in the Uni- 
ted States. This employment seemed to 
give direction to the whole of his future 
life. 

So general became the use of his spelling- 
book, that his family was supported, during 
the twenty years in which he was employed 
in compiling his American Dictionary, by 
a premium of less than one cent per copy. 
About thirty millions of copies of this 
book have been sold, including the dif* 
ferent forms which it has assumed under 
the revision of the author. 

In 1783 Mr. Webster returned to Hart- 
ford. At this period the country was 
agitated by discord and dissensions, and by 
the use of his pen he did more to vindi- 
cate the acts of Congress, and to allay the 
popular discontent, than any other man. 
The dangers of the war were now over, 
but the old confederation was found to be 
inadequate to the necessities of the people. 
He therefore published a pamphlet in the 
winter of 1784-5, entitled ''Sketches of 
American Policy." In this he urged the 
necessity of a new system of government 
for the United States. 

During the summer of 1786 he made a 
joiuney south, to petition the state legis- 
latures for the enactment of a law that 
should secure to authors an exclusive 
right to the publication of their writings. 
Thus the public attention was called to 
the subject, and a general copyright law 
was enActed by Congress soon after the 
formation of our government. 

He published a periodical in New York 
in 1788, called the " American Magazine ;** 
but it failed of success, and was continued 
only one year. During the succeeding 
year he settled himself at Hartford in the 
practice of the law. In the autumn of the 



same year he married the daughter of 
William Grefenleaf, Esq., of Boston. 

He was induced by tlie solicitations of 
friends to relinquish his profession, and to 
aid in the support of Washington's Ad- 
ministration during the French Revolution. 
Accordingly he removed to New York in 
1793, and commenced a daily paper, with 
the title of " The Minerva" and after- 
wards a semi- weekly, called **The Herald^ 
These names were subsequently changed 
to those of " Commercial Advertiser,*' and 
''New York Spectator," This was the 
first example of a paper for the country 
being made up from the columns of a daily 
without re setting the types — a practice 
now very common. 

In 1807 Mr. Webster published ** A 
Pkilosophioal and Practical Grammar of 
the English Language" This was a work 
highly original, and the result of many 
years of diligent investigation. After 
publishing the Grammar, he entered during 
the same year, upon the great work of his 
life — that of preparing a new and complete 
dictionary of the English language. 

Several years were now spent in collect- 
ing words which had not been introduced 
into the English dictionaries ; in discrimi- 
nating with exactness the various senses of 
all the words in our language, and adding 
those significations which they had recently 
received. Some estimate may be formed 
of the great labor bestowed on this part 
of the work from the fact that the first 
edition of "The American Dictionary of 
the English Language " contained twelve 
thousand new words, and between thirty 
and forty thousand definitions not found in 
any previous work. The number has 
since been swelled to about thirty thou- 
sand new words. 

In 1823 Mr. Webster received the de- 
gree of LL,D. from Yale College. Hav- 
ing nearly completed his dictionary, he 
made a voyage to Europe in 1824, for the 
purpose of perfecting his work by con- 
sulting literary men abroad, and by exam- 
ining some standard authors to which he 
could not gain access in this country. 
After visiting Paris he went to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, England, where he had' 
access to all the public libraries, and there • 
he finished The American Dictionary^ 
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having spent the labor of twenty years 
upon it. 

The first edition of twenty- five hundred 
copies of this great work was printed in 
this country at the close of the year 1828. 
This was soon followed by an edition of 
three thousand copies in England. Hav- 
ing now arrived at the age of seventy 
years, Mr. Webster considered his great 
literary labors brought nearly to a close. 
However, in 1840 he published a second 
edition of his dictionary, consisting of three 
thousand copies, in two volumes, royal 
octavo. The improvenaente consisted chiefly 
in the additioa of several thousands of 
words to the vocabulary, and the correct- 
ing of definitions. 

He published some of his writings and 
observations in 1843, but the closing act 
of his life was the revision of the Appen- 
dix to his Dictionary, and the addition of 
some hundreds of words. His hand rested 
in its last labors on the work which he had 
commenced thirty-six years before. In 
the midst of his own family, at New 
Haven, Conn., he gently sank to rest on 
the 28th day of May, 1843, in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age. He went down the 
declivity of life full of years and honors, 
having administered more to education and 
literature than any other man on the rec- 
ords of history. 

He now slumbers in the quiet cemetery 
at New Haven, beneath a monument of 
Quincy Granite, rising some twelve or fif- 
teen feet high. The only inscription to be 
found on it is simply the word 

WEBSTER, 
cut on the square block which constitutes 
the base of the monument. What inscrip- 
tion more appropriate? No name, save 
that of the Father of his Country, is 
more extensively and familiarly known 
than Noah Webster. His fame is as 
wide as the English language. From the 
venerable halls of the oldest college in 
America to the rudest log school-house in 
the western wilds his name is as familiar 
as household words. 

Noah Webster had seven children ; one 
son, William G. Webster, now a resident 
of New Haven, Conn., and six daughters. 
His widow died in June, 1847. In per- 



son, Webster was tall, and somewhat slen- 
der. He was remarkably erect through 
life, and moved, even in his advanced 
years, with a light and elastic step. 

Since Webster's decease his Dictionary 
has been thoroughly revised by Chauncey 
A. Goodrich, Professor in Yale College, 
and son-in-law of the great lexicographer, 
and all the improvements and correc- 
tions of the former editions are now incor- 
porated in the body of the work. Tliis 
edition is published by Messrs. G <fe C. 
Merriam, of Springfield, Mass., and is 
known as *' Webster's Unabridged Diction- 
ary'' It has been introduced into many 
of the principal schools in the Union, as 
well as the colleges, literary institutions, 
and Congress. An octavo edition has also 
been prepared by Professor Goodrich, 
containing all the words in the large work, 
and published by Messrs. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York. Webster's Dictionary is 
now regarded as a standard expositor of 
the English lan^age by the best scholars 
of our country and England ; also as far as 
the language is known. 

America may well cherish the fame of 
him who has bequeathed such a monu- 
ment of learning, and even taught the 
Briton his own language. But, like Frank- 
lin, and Fulton, and Morse, his name be- 
longs not to America alone, but to all 
mankind. Achievements such as theirs, 
like the light of the sun, pertain to no 
clime nor race, but to the whole world. 



OXYGEN:* 

ITS PROPERTIES, DIFFUSION, AND RELA- 
TIONS TO LIFE. 
BY EDWARD L. YOUHANS. 

OxYGE.v is the most important of the 
elements. It is in some way con- 
cerned in nearly all chemical chan- 
ges, and in most of them it takes a very 
prominent share. The condition of oxy- 
gen is that of a gas ; that is, it resembles 
common air, which is a mixture of several 
gases. Some gases, when exposed to 
great cold, are brought down to the liquid. 



♦From "Youmans' Claw-Book of Chemistry,' 
lished by D. Appleton ft Co., New York. 
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and even the solid state ; and others are 
condensed into liquids by pressure: but 
no degree of cold or pressure ever yet ap- 
plied has been able to overcome or destroy 
the gaseous properties of oxygen ; diem- 
ioal force alone can do this. 

Oxygen is transparent, colorless, taste- 
less, and inodorous, like common air ; it is 
about one- tenth heavier than that body, 
and possesses the same mechanical prop- 
erties. It acts neither as an acid nor an 
alkali, and is dissolved sparingly by water, 
one hundred gallons absorbing about four 
and a half of the gas. 

The term oxygen signifies acid-former. 
It was applied by Lavosier, who supposed 
it to be the active principle of all acids, 
an opinion now known to be false. There 
is reason to believe that oxygen is capable 
of existing in two atmospheric states, a 
passive or quiescent state, and an active 
condition, in which its affinities are greatly 
exalted. The ozone, discovered m the 
atmospliere, by Prof. -Schonbein, concern- 
ing which much has been said, is supposed 
to be the active form of oxygen. 

The leading property of oxygen is the 
intense energy with which it unites with 
other substances. ^ So vehement is this 
action that fire is produced, and hence 
oxygen is the great supporter of combus- 
tion. All substances which burn in the 
air, burn in pure oxygen gas with greatly 
increased brilliancy. An extinguished can- 
dle plunged into it is instantly relighted if 
the least spark of fire remain upon the 
wick. Iron wire burns in it with vivid 
scintillations, and phosphorus with a light 
so brilliant that the eyes cannot endure it. 
In all these cases the light and heat are 
produced by the chemical union of the 
oxygen with the burning body, the weight 
of which is increased exactly in proportion 
to the amount of oxygen consumed. All 
the common cases of combustion which 
take place in the air, are due to the same 
cause — the combination of its oxygen with 
combustible substances. It here proceeds 
in a more subdued and regulated way, be- 
cause atmospheric oxygen is diluted with 
four times its bulk of another gas, which, 
if taken alone, extinguishes fire altogether. 
Oxygen is by far the most widely dif- 
fused of all the elements. It constitutes 



one- fifth, by weight, of the atmosphere, 
eight-ninths of the ocean and all other 
waters, nearly one-half of the solid rocks 
that compose the crust of the globe — of 
every solid substance we see around us, 
the houses in which we live, the stones and 
soils upon which we tread, and much more 
than one-half of the bodies of all living 
animals and plants. 

The discovery of oxygen was made by 
Dr. Priestley, in 1'7'74, and it has been 
justly pronounced the "capital discovery 
of the last century, rivalling in importance 
the great discovery of gravitation, by New- 
ton, in the preceding century." It dis- 
closed the phenomena of nature in an en- 
tirely new aspect, exploded the old theo- 
ries, and laid the foundations of modern 
chemical science. 

It has a very wide range of combination ; 
uniting with all the elements except fluo- 
rine, forming compounds termed oxides. 
The act of combination is called oxidation ; 
the separation of oxygen from a compound 
is termed deoxidation. The affinity of ox- 
ygen is exerted at low temperatures as 
well as high ones ; its activity never ceases. 
It exists in a free state throughout the 
atmosphere which envelopes the globe, 
and is in constant contact with all forms 
of matter ; attacking everything with which 
it is not already combined. 

This slow combustion, though unaccom- 
panied by light, is always attended with 
heat, although it may not be in sufficient 
quantity to be measured. An ounce of 
iron rusted in the air, or burnt in oxygen 
gas, produces exactly the same amount of 
heat in both cases; the difference behig, 
that in the former instance the heat is de- 
veloped so slowly as to take years, while 
in the latter case the same effect is pro- 
duced in as many minutes. 

The cau^e of decay in vegetable and 
animal substances is the action of oxygen 
upon the elements of which they consist. 
They are oxidized, or undergo a slow com- 
bustion, called by Liebig eremacausis, which 
breaks them up into simpler and more per- 
manent compounds. 

Oxidization is also the grand process by 
which air, earth, and sea are cleansed and 
purified from innumerable contaminations. 
Putrid vapors and pestilential effluvia are 
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destroyed by a process of burning, more 
slow, indeed, but as really as if it were 
done in a furnace. The offensive impuri- 
ties which constantly pour into rivers, 
lakes, and oceans, are perpetually oxidized 
by the dissolved gas, and the water is 
thus kept pure and sweet. This is the 
reason why waters that have become foul 
and putrid by absence of air, are sweetened 
and purified when freely exposed to its ac- 
tion. 

The most interesting relations of oxygen 
are to the animal kingdom. It is the uni- 
versal supporter of respiration; and, as 
this is a vital process, it is a supporter of 
life. The lungs of land animals, and the 
gills of fish, are both adapted to the same 
purpose — to absorb oxygen ; the one from 
the air, the other from water. 

An animal confined in a given bulk of 
air, having consumed its oxygen, dies. If 
confined in the same bulk of free oxygen, 
it lives about thrice as long, and more than 
ten times as fast. A mouse placed in a 
jar of oxygen, breathes very quick, be- 
comes highly excited, and springs about 
with the greatest activity. But the effect 
is too powerful : over- action, fever, and in 
a short time death, are the result. 

The chemical action that here takes 
place is simple oxidation, the same that 
occurs in the open combustion of fuel, 
except in a less intense degree. The oxy- 
gen combines with the elements of the 
body, oxidizing or burning them, and the 
products of the combustion pass from the 
system by the various channels. 

Its action upon the living system is the 
same as upon dead matter, purely destruc- 
tive. It enters the lungs, is absorbed by 
the blood, and carried to every part where 
blood-vessels are to be found. Every 
organ, tissue, muscle, nerve, and mem- 
brane is wasted away, burnt to poisonous 
gases and ashes, and thrown from the sys- 
tem as dead and useless matter; and if 
these constant losses are not repaired by 
the due supply of food, emaciation ensues. 
The fat being most combustible, is burnt 
first ; the muscles then soften, shrink, and 
decay; and lastly, the brain is attacked, 
delirium results, and life ceases. This is 
called starvation : it is oxidation, absolute 
burning to death. 



Such is the relation of oxygen to all the 
animal races which inhabit the earth. Its 
action is essentially and always destructive ; 
and yet it is the sustainer of life — the 
mainspring of all vital activity. But if 
this agent enshrouds the globe, and its 
office be thus only to bum and destroy, it 
may be asked why it does not speedily 
reduce all combustible things to' ashes, and 
the earth to desolation? This question 
will be more properly answered when we 
come to the chemistry of light and vege- 
tation. 

The chemical properties of oxygen are 
a source of power, which is made use of 
to produce the greatest mechanical effects. 
When we say that the affinities of oxygen 
are energetic, it is meant that, in com- 
bining with bodies, it gives rise to vast 
force. A bushel of coals properly con- 
sumed in a steam-engine, produces a 
power sufficient to raise YO millions of 
pounds weight a foot high. The origin 
of this prodigious force is the chemical 
union of almost 200 pounds of oxygen 
with the carbon of the coal. Oxidation, 
or the affinity of oxygen for the elements 
of fuel, is thus the ultimate source of all 
steam power. 

Electric currents and the force of elec- 
tro-magnetism are caused by the combina- 
tion of oxygen with the metals of the 
galvanic battery ; and in proportion to the 
activity of this chemical action is the in- 
tensity of the effect. In like manner, all 
muscular force in animals is produced by 
the oxidation of carbon and hydrogen with- 
in the living sy«tem. Every stroke of the 
piston, every telegraphic transmission, ev- 
ery motion of the hand, is an exbdbition of 
force which began in chemical changes. 
Cut off the supply of oxygen, and the 
steam-engine comes to rest, the galvanic 
battery ceases to act, and the animal dies. 
— <i — «»>— . — 

What is Knowledge? — A key that 
unravels all mysteries, which unlocks the 
entrance and discovers new> unseen, and 
untrodden paths in the hitherto unexplored 
field of science and literature. 

What is Fear ?— A frightful substance 
to the really guilty, but a vain and harm- 
less shadow to the conscientious, honest 
and upright. 
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FLOR 

ON the Seal of the State of Florida is 
represented an American eagle — " the 
bird of Liberty " — alighting on a globe, 
grasping in his talons an olive branch and 
a bundle of arrows. In his mouth he 
holds an unlettered scroll, denoting that 
the history of the state is uncompleted, 
and that its destiny is yet to be recorded. 

Florida is the most southern state in the 
Union. It is bounded north by the States 
of Alabama and Georgia, east by the At- 
lantic, south and west by the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Its length from north to south is 
about 400 miles, and its greatest width in 
the northern part, from east to west, is 
about 350 miles. TLe peninsula, which 
comprises the principal portion of the state, 
is about 160 miles in width. The state 
contains 58,786 square miles. 

Juan Ponce de Leon, a Spanish soldier, 
who had once voyaged with Columbus, 
was sent to conquer the island of Porto 
Rico, and afterward made governor of it. 
AVhile there, he amassed great wealth, but 
he found that old age was fast coming upon 
him, and that soon he would be compelled 
to leave his earthly treasures. A mong the 
natives of Porto Rico he heard the tradi- 



IDA. 

tion of a fountain that existed in a neigh- 
boring island, which possessed the remark- 
able properties of restoring youth to the 
aged, and of perpetuating the life of any 
one who should bathe in its stream, and 
drink of its waters. 

In quest of this Fountain of Youth, Ponce 
de Leon sailed from Porto Rico in March, 
1612. After cruising about for some time, 
he discovered an unknown country, which, 
fpom the abundance of its flowers, and bril- 
liance of the forest trees, he believed to be 
a land of flowers. Owing to its blooming 
appearance, and to the fact that it was dis- 
covered on Easter Sunday, which the Span- 
iards call Pascua Florida, he gave the 
country the name of Florida. 

In this blooming land, thought the 
dreaming adventurer, must lie the fountain 
whose waters would restore to him the joys 
of youth. Eager to reach the great aim 
of his voyage, and drink the boon of im- 
mortal life, he landed near where St. Au- 
gustine now stands, and explored the coasts 
of the peninsula, and even doubled its south- 
ern cape, and continued his search among 
the numerous islands lying near ; but the 
object of his quest was unattamed, the 
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fountain of life was not there. Yet in one 
sense the end of his pursuit has been ac- 
complished. His name, which, had it not 
been for this wild adventure, might never 
have'been known beyond the Spanish hamlet 
where his bones reposed, thus became for- 
ever identified with the " Land of Flowers." 

The first settlement was made in Florida, 
at St. Augustine, in September, 1565, by 
the Spaniards, under Melendez. This set- 
tlement was the first permanent one made 
by Europeans on the shores of our Repub- 
lic. In 1763 Florida was ceded to Eng- 
land in exchange for Cuba. Spain recover- 
ed it in 1781. The United States pur- 
chased the territory in 1819. From 1835 
to 1840 the country was the theater of 
Indian hostilities, at the close of which the 
red men were removed west of the Mis- 
sissippi. In 1845 Florida was admitted 
into the Union as a state. 

This state is now divided into twenty- 
nine counties, and contains a population of 
89,459 inhabitants, of which 40,335 are 
slaves. The capital is Tallahassee; and 
its population is about 2,000. St Augus- 
tine is the most important town in the 
state ; and has a population of 2,500. 
This place is distinguished for its dry and 
healthy atmosphere, the climate being mild 
like that of southern Europe. It enjoys 
refreshing breezes from the sea by day, 
and land-breezes, bearing the fragrance of 
orange-groves, by night ; and is a place of 
much resort for invalids from all parts of 
the United States. 

The harbor has from twenty- eight to 
thirty feet of water, and is protected from 
the storms of the sea by Anastatia Island. 
The town is built on a small peninsula. 
It is of an oblong form, about one mile in 
length, but not very compactly built. 
Like all old places, the streets are *iarrow, 
but the buildings, which are only two 
stories high, having around them piazzas 
and balconies, are handsome and pictur- 
esque. The yards and gardens are abun- 
dantly supplied with orange trees, which 
give the city an attractive appearance. 

The surface of Florida presents a great 
proportion of waste land and water. The 
everglades form one peculiar feature of the 
country. These are composed of marshes 
and savannahs, interspersed with numerous 



lakes. As one approaches these glades, the 
field of grass before him appears like an 
ocean, without bounds. On penetrating 
into this, from six to twelve miles, the 
grass gradually disappears, and the adven- 
turer finds himself in an unexplored, grassy 
lake, the limits of which perhaps his eye 
can not discover. 

The various plants which grow abun- 
dantly in some parts of these swamps and 
lakes, are almost impenetrable by the trav- 
eler. The saw-grass which abounds there, 
soon cuts in pieces the clothes, and even 
the fiesh of those who attempt to pass 
through it. It would be difficult to give 
an adequate idea of these regions. Not- 
withstanding their desolateness, in some 
places in these low and swampy districts, 
verdant tracts of land occur, where flow- 
ei-s grow in profusion, and display their 
beauties throughout the year. 

The principal productions of, Florida 
are, live-oak timt^r, cotton, sugar, rice, 
indigo, oranges, figs, dates, grapes, limes, 
prunes, olives, &c. Education receives 
but little attention there, as yet. Catho- 
lics are the most prominent denomination 
in the state. It has but a few internal 
improvements. There are no canals, and 
but twenty-six miles of railroad. The 
elections are held on the first Monday in 
October ; and the governor is chosen for a 
term of four years, at a salary of $2,500. 



THE RAINY DAY. 

BY H. W, LONGFELLOW. 

Thi day is cold, and dark and dreary ; 
It rainS) and the wind is never weary ; 
The vine still clings to the moldering wall, 
Bat at every gust the dead leaves fall. 

And the day is dark and dreary. 
My life is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary; 
My thoughts still cling to the moldering past, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast. 

And the days are dark and dreary. 
Be still, sad heart I and cease repining ; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all. 
Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days niust be dark and dreary. 

Selected 
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THE COMPOSITION LESSON. 



BT a MOULET. 



[This leason may be read u a dialoni«, by fiT« p«noiM. 
Bat their parta ahoald be detezmined oj a prerioas itudf 
of the piece. A portion of this articie ii intended for a 
written fexereise. All the figaratire expreisioni in the 

a notations of poetry, which are marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
lion Id be written in prose or plain language. And all the 
plain expressions whioh follow, marked in the same man- 
ner, ahoald be written in figoratire language. Sach an ex- 
ercise will be Ter^ beneficial to those who wish to oultiyate 
a habit of expreiung their ideas in beaatifal language. Ed.] 

HEM AN, to what branch of Grammar 
does composition belong? 
To Syntax, I should think. That 
treats of " the construction of sentences." 

Or to Prosody. That includes Punc- 
tuation and Versification ; and I am sure 
Poetry, the highest style of Composition. 

Poetry has its peculiar laws, and ought 
not to be vrritten by those ignorant of 
them. Yet ordinary composition is the 
expression of thought by words properly 
arranged ; and so it comes tmder Syntax, 
as Heman supposed. 

Let me remember your definition : * the 
expression of thought by words properly 
arranged.' Does not that include speak- 
ing as well as writing ? 

Speaking extemporaneously, certainly. 
That requires rapid composition, but it is 
none the less composition on that account. 
Can you tell me the literal meaning of that 
oft- dreaded word, Frances ? 

I do not know that I can. 

Is it not com together, pos to place, and 
ition the act of, or * the act of placing to- 
gether V 

Yes, Jason, and I am glad you remem- 
ber its analysis so well. The word is often 
used for the 'placing together of other 
things besides words.* 

What is figurative language, Rose ? 

Saying something to express something 
else, 18 it not ? I know there is a great 
deal of it in poetry. 

Can you not give us a specimen ? 

I remember an expression in our read- 
ing lesson to-day. 

*'A aea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine heights." 

Is not that figurative ? 

Highly so. What does it mean ? 

That the sun flooded the tops of the 
Alps with light. 



What sort of a flood would that be ? 

Can you not tell what it means in 
plain language, Frances ? 

Why, that the sun shone on the Alps ; 
that is all. 

Not quite all Frances. * Streams' gives 
an idea of progressive motion that shine 
does not. We can seldom, however, 
change the expression of a thought with- 
out losing some such nice shade of mean- 
ing. • Floods' retains the idea of motion, 
but is itself figurative. 

Is not all language figurative that gives 
thought and voluntary motion to things 
inanimate ? 

Of course it is, Jason. You will be 
surprised, if you examine, to see how 
much figurative language there is used. 
It sprinkles every paragraph, and peeps 
out from almost every line thart; you read. 
It ^ives life and vivacity to a writer's style, 
while without it the most elaborate de- 
scriptions of the most interesting objects 
are dull, dry and heavy. It is the very 
soul of poetry, and a fitting garb for high 
and noble thoughts. 

Is not this a reason why we love poetry 
so well ? 

It is, Rose, but not the only reason. 
There is a certain rythm or jingle, in good 
poetry, that tickles the ear while the dress 
of the thought pleases the fancy. We 
will speak of that at some future time. 
Now 1 have selected some extracts, chiefly 
poetical, for you, and I wish you to ex- 
press the same ideas that you find in them 
in plain language. Thus : — 

1. "Earth weepa Yet soon 
The glorious monarch of the skies will kiss 
Her tears away." 

The earth is covered with rain or dew, 
but the sun will dry up the moisture ; are 
the same ideas in plain language. 

2. " The golden fires of summer's sunset 
"Were burning in the sky." 

8. "Since then, stern life, with all its worlds 
of care, 
Has thinned the face that then was flush 
and fair." 

4. "Oh, sad and lone 

The hearth-stone whence she'd come. There 

poverty 
And toil were guests." 
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6. "Mind, which has opened the fountains of 
knowledge, will thirst and drink, and thirst and 
drink forever." 

6. " The rainbow's robe of beams 
"Was woven in the sky." 

*J. " Beneath the shade of thy* golden wings^ 
The Roman legions bore, 
From the river of Egypt's cloudy springs^ 
Their pride to the polar shore." 

Here are also a few plain expressions 
wbich I wish you to clothe with figurative 
language. I have given a suggestive word 
after each to help you. There is no ex- 
ercise better calculated to cultivate the 
imagination and taste, and give you a com- 
mand of language. Notice how tame this 
expression is : They who live are few 
compared with those who are dead. 

See how different it sounds in the words 
of Bryant : 

"All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom." 

2. The gioimd was covered with snow. 
(Wrapped, mantle.) 

3. In spring the leaves cover the trees 
with foliage. (Donned a garb.) 

4. Flowers grow where no man has 
ever been. (Lade with sweets.) 

5. The sun rises and illuminates the 
clouds. (Looks, gilds.) 

6. Grief causes extreme anguish of 
mind. (Harrows.) 

1. Adversity is often followed by pros- 
perity. (Storm, sunshine.) 

8. A man who commenced life in 
humble circumstances, gradually became 
wealthy and influential. (Rill, streamlet, 
river.) 
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THE MOTHER^S LESSON. 

A mother's influence on the minds and 
hearts of her children, is such that it 
can scarcely be realized. Though its 
power may hardly be seen in childhood, the 
sequel of after life often reveals it in a most 
striking manner. 

Said John Randolph to a friend — " When 
I could first remember, each night, before 

♦Tlxeeagle'i. 



my widowed mother put me to bed, I re- 
peated on my knees, before her, the Lord's 
Prayer and the Apostle's Creed ; and each 
mommg, while in bed, I put my little 
hands in prayer in the same form. 

" Years have since passed away ; I have 
been a skeptic, a professed scoffer, glory- 
ing in my infidelity, and vain of the ingenu- 
ity with which I could defend it. Prayer 
never crossed my mind but in scorn. I am 
now conscious that the lessons above men- 
tioned, taught me by my dear and revered 
mother, are of more value to me than all 
that I have learned from my preceptors 
and compeers," 



THE TEAR'S DECLINE, 

BY JOHN SWAIN. 

CoMi^ and the year's decline behold ; 
O'er grove and garden, wood and wold, 
Chased are the leaves by wild winds cold. 

"Wasted and worn, away,, away, 
Vanish the graceful, fly the gay, 
As before valor flies dismay. 

Win ye who will, and when won claim 

This world's best good — wealth, pleasure, fame; 

But hold 1 is there no nobler aim ? 

If not, then man is made to mourn ; 
And Springs are but to mock us born ; 
And Summers, they but smile in scorn. 

For pleasure, bright as blushing Spring ; 
And fame, like songs wood-warblers sing; 
And riches fly like birds on wing. 
But man was never made to mourn ; 
Never was Spring to mock us born ; 
Never did Summer smile in scorn. 

They come that man may live ; they go 
That he may learn, may learn to know 
His heart's best home is not below. 

The blessed days that visit earth, 
Awakening beauty, gladness, mirth. 
Speak of the sky their place of birth« 

For there's a better world than this, 

Where the true good immortal is ; 

Else whence our lights and love, and bliss I 

And now amid the year's decline, 

A thousand monitors combine. 

To bid us seek the land divine. — Selected. 
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Father MATHEW.^Tliifl dUtinguished Aportle 
of Temperance came to America in June, 1849. 
Since that time he has visited the principal cit- 
ies of the United Stetes in his labors of benevo- 
lence. During this period he has administered 
the Temperance Pledge to more than 600,000 
persons. Sometimes as many as four or five 
thousand received the pledge in a single day, from 
him. His mode of administering it is in the fol- 
lowing manner. Those who wish to receive the 
pledge kneel before him, and repeat, after him, 
these words: "I promise, with Divine assist- 
ance, to abstain from all intoxicating liquors, in- 
cluding cordials^ cider, malt and fruit liquors, 
and to prevent, as much as possible, by advice 
and example, drunkenness in others.*' Then he 
adds, "May God bless you, and grant you grace 
and strength to keep the pledge ;" after which 
he makes the sign of the cross on their foreheads, 
when they go to his secretaries and get a medal 
and a card containing the pledge. And other 
groups kneel around him, and receive the pledge 
in the same manner. 

It is by this general process that he is enabled 
to administer the pledge to such a vast number 
of persons, in so short a time. Wherever he 
goesj crowds of his countrymen rush to him, anx- 
ious to take the pledge and receive his blessing. 
He does not give temperance lectures^ or make 
long speeches to his audiences ; but on the con- 
trary, says only a few words beside repeating 
the pledge. Since he commenced his benevolent 
mission, more than 6,200,000 persons have re- 
ceived the Total Abstinence Pledge at his hands. 

On Saturday, the 8th day of November last> he 
left New York for his native countiy, in the 
steamship Pacific He received a free passage, 
through the kindness of Mr. Edward E. Collins^ 
the agent for the United States Mail Steamers 
between New York and Liverpool. On taking 
his departure, he gave a Farewell Address to the 
citizens of the United States. Our limits will 
not permit its insertion in this number, but we 
may give it next month. 

Arrival of the Mississippl — ^The Steam-Frig- 
ate Mississippi, sent to convey Kossuth and his 
companions to this country, arrived at New York 



on the 10th day of November, but without the 
illustrious Hungarian patriot on board. He left 
the Mississippi while at Gibraltar, and proceeded 
to England with his wife and children, where 
he intended leaving them, placing his children 
at school there, in accordance with arrangements 
he had made long before his liberation from 
prison. 

Kossuth was to leave England for this country 
on the IStih of November, and before this article 
meets the eye of our readers, he will probably 
have been welcomed to our shores with a cor- 
diality and enthusiasm extended to no foreigner 
since the days of lafayette. 

Sandwich Islands. — A proposition has been 
made to our government, from the Sandwich 
Islands, for an immediate annexation to the 
United States. This proposition will doubtless 
be acted upon by the Congress, which assembles 
on the first Monday of this month. 

Page's Electro-Magnetic Engine. — During the 
past month Prof. Page, of Washington, has been 
exhibiting in New York various engines invented 
by him, to be propelled by electro-magnetism. 
The question whether electro-magnetism can be 
applied to machinery as a propelling power, 
seems now to be settled. Within a few years, 
those explosive engines, steam-boilers, will doubt- 
less have given place, to a great extent^ to the 
electro-magnetic engines. By the use of these it 
is estimated that there will be a great saving of 
space and weight in steamboats, a saving of time 
consumed in taking on wood and water by loco- 
motives on railroads, and a saving of cost in con- 
struction, and expense of running. 

The principle of this new motive power is 
very simple, and the wonder is that its applica- 
tion had not been made long ago. And yet this 
force has been slumbering for ages. Its devel- 
opment and introduction will work an entire 
revolution in departments where steam is now 
employed. A steamboat propelled by it would 
be in no danger of fire or explosion ; there would 
be no Hague Street explosions, and no cause for 
extra insurance. 

Large Cities in the Unfted States. — Accord- 
ing to the last census there are sixty cities in the 
Union with 10,000 inhabitants. Eighteen of 
these have over 25,000; and six over 100,000 
inhabitants. 
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To ponr tk« fresh instmction o'er the mind, 

To breathe th' enlirening spirit, to fix 

The generous parpoce, and the noble tjionght. 



THE KIND-HEARTED BOY. 



BT MB& J. B. HANATOBD. 



AN interesting incident was recently 
related to roe by a lady, which I 
would present to the young rea- 
ders of The Student, as illustrative 
of the true spirit which should actu- 
ate every child in his intercourse 
with his fellow beings, especially 
with the unfortunate ; I mean, the 
spirit of kindness. 

While passing along one of the 
most public streets of her native city, 
this lady observed a young m^n reel- 
ing about, apparently intoxicated. 
Her heart was saddened by the sight, 
for she thought how dreadful a sin 
it is to quaff the poison which intox- 
icates, and degrades all that is noble 
in man. 

Her fancy pictured the grief which 
this young man's mother, if living, 
would probably feel as she saw the 
son whom she had watched over in 
infancy, with the tenderest affection, 
reeling and staggering from intoxica- 
tion. Such sorrows none but a 
mother could feel. 

Soon the hat of the young man 
fell from his head and rolled away ; 
then he became unable to hold his 
umbrella, and that fell upon the side- 
walk. He could not recover either 
hat or umbrella, and seemed scarcely 
to know where he was, or what he 
was doing. 

Just then a boy came to his assist- 
ance. He picked up his hat and um- 



brella, placed the hat on the young 
man's head, and then assisted him to 
pursue his homeward way. The 
lady passed on, and saw no more of 
either, but in her heart there was a 
profound respect for that lad who so 
nobly stepped aside from his play to 
assist the intoxicated young man. 

Some boys would have laughed at 
the intoxicated person, and perhaps 
pelted him with stones, instead of 
feeling and acting kindly toward 
him; but this boy was too kind- 
hearted for such acts. 

Though the young man was an 
entire stranger to the boy, yet he felt 
and manifested a right spirit toward 
him, as an unfortunate being. It 
was a fault, and a great fault on the 
part of the young man which caused 
his helpless condition; but he was 
also unfortunate, for it was indeed a 
misfortune to him that he was placed 
amid influences which induced him 
to take the poisonous and intoxicating 
drink. 

If he had always steadily refused 
the first glass, he would never have 
been staggering along the streets a 
drunken man. Those who avoid all 
intoxicating draughts, will never be- 
come drunkards. 

Perhaps the kind-hearted boy, of 
whose deed I have told you, was a 
Sabbath School pupil, for he acted 
just as one would act who had learn- 
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ed the Golden Rule, given us by our 
Saviour; *^As ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to 
them ;" and also as if he remem- 
bered that an Apostle has said, **Do 
good to all men as ye have opportu- 
nity." 

Kindness of disposition is a great 
ornament to the character of youth. 
The boy or girl who is ever ready to 
speak a kind word, or do a kind act 
to a companion or a stranger, as they 
have opportunity, will be beloved 
by all around them. 

Beauty of person will soon fade 
away, but kindness of heart is better 
than rosy cheeks, or beaming eyes, 
for it will endure forever, and pre- 
pare its possessor for the society of 
good men and angels. Young reader, 
may you possess and ever cherish this 
inestimable jewel. 
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MANUFACTURE OF PAPER. 

THERE are but few readers of The 
Student who have not learned 
long before this time that paper 
is usually made of rags; yet they 
may not have been so fortunate as to 
have read a description of the various 
processes to which the rags are sub- 
jected before assuming the form of 
paper. 

The only difference between paper 
and the rags of which they are made, 
is in their form and appearance ; the 
material is the same. The very pa- 
ges from which you are now reading, 
at some former time, may have form- 
ed a part of your clothing. 

After the rags for making paper 
are collected, they are examined, alid 
everything that would be likely to 
injure the machinery or deface, the 
paper, such as buttons and pins, is 
thrown out. At the same time the 
rags are assorted, the diiferent quali- 



ties being used for different kinds of 
paper, linen being considered the best. 

When the assorting has been com- 
pleted, they are cut into small pieces, 
and placed in a revolving cylinder of 
wire cloth, in order to free them from 
dust and dirt. Having been made 
clean as possible by this process, the 
rags are next taken to the washing 
machine, where they receive a thor- 
ough washing. 

They are then removed to the 
bleaching-roora, where they are sub- 
jected to the action of chlorine, or 
chloride of lime. This chemical 
agent destroys the color, and leaves 
the rags perfectly white. They ar^ 
next taken to the grinding mill and 
ground in water. This process en- 
tirely olianges their form, and redu- 
ces them to a pulp. 

It is now a mass of semi-liquid mat- 
ter, perfectly white, and about the 
consistency of thick cream. Although 
the material has been subjected to so 
many operations, the original fibers, 
reduced, of course, to a short lint, 
are still distinguishable. The pulp 
is now ready to be made into paper. 

The cylinder paper-machine con- 
sists of a square box, about three 
feet deep, and of an equal width. In 
the top of this open box, and extend- 
ing into it two-thirds of its diameter, 
is suspended the cylinder, which rcr 
volves on its axis. The surface of 
this cylinder is covered with very fine 
copper or brass wire-cloth, forming a 
seive. 

The cylinder is open at both ends, 
but these revolve against the box so 
as to be water-tight. Openings are 
made in the sides of the box opposite 
each of these ends, to allow the 
water from the inside of the cylinder 
to pass off. 

This box or vat is filled with the 
paper-pulp, mixed with water, so 
that it becomes very thin, and resem- 
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bles milk and water. Were the wire 
covered cylinder to remain at rest in 
this substance, the surface would soon 
become loaded with the pulp, and 
thus prevent the water from passing 
through it ; but it is made to revolve, 
and the fine fibers which adhere to its 
surface, are removed by a long belt 
of woolen cloth, which is brought in 
contact with the upper surface of the 
cylinder. 

This belt takes off a continuous 
sheet of the paper pulp, and passes 
between two press rollers, which ex- 
pel the water. The wet sheet now 
leaves the cloth, and passes over an 
iron cylinder heated by steam, on 
which the paper is dried. From this 
position it passes to reels, and is next 
cut into sheets by machinery. 

Thus the cylinder, which revolves 
in the vat, is cleared of its coating of 
wet pulp, and becomes constantly 
ready to suck on more. That part 
which is immersed in the pulp- water 
takes on the pulp, which is removed 
by the belt on the top, so that the 
sheet is continuous. 

We have known a paper-mill to 
run a whole week, day and night, 
without breaking the paper, which 
was manufactured at the rate of fif- 
teen or twenty yards in a minute. 
From the time the pulp is taken upon 
the cylinder in the vat, it is formed, 
pressed, dried, and cut into sheets in 
less than half a minute. 

The thickness of the paper is deter- 
mined by the size of the stream of 
pulp that runs steadily into the vat 
in which the sieve-covered cylinder 
revolves. If a sheet of printing or 
writing paper be held up to the light, 
it will show the marks of the wire- 
cloth on the cylinder. 

Another machine, called the ** Four- 
drinier Machine," from the name of 
its inventor, consists of a revolving 
belt of wire-eloth, of about ten yards 



in length. The pulp is made to pour 
on the surface of this* in a thin, 
broad stream. The water passes 
through the sieve, leaving the pulp 
on it. This is taken off, as from the 
other machine, by a belt of wet 
woolen cloth, called the felt. 

This belt is made to press on the 
wire-cloth by passing between it and 
a cylinder. This pressure causes the 
paper-pulp to adhere to the woolen 
belt, on which it is conveyed between 
the press-rollers, where the water is 
excluded, after which itds dried and 
pressed as before. The best machine 
paper is made on this machine, and it 
is the one now in general use. 

Before paper machines were in- 
vented, paper was formed by hand', 
on a piece of wire-cloth strained over 
a frame, like the canvas on which a 
portrait or landscape is painted. This 
frame was the size of a sheet of paper. 

This sieve was dipped into a vat 
of pulp, and held level while be- 
ing raised up gradually. The water 
passing through the sieve, left the 
sheet of pulp on its surface. This 
was afterward pressed, dried, and 
prepared for use. Bank note, and 
much of the fine letter paper, is still 
made in this way. Hand-made paper 
•may be known by marks or parallel 
lines running in one direction, caused 
by the wires of which the sieve is 
made. 

In the preceding remarks reference 
has been had to the kind of paper 
commonly used for printing. The 
principal difference between this 
kind of paper and that used for writ- 
ing is, that the latter, after it comes 
from the machine, is sized by being 
dipped into a preparation of thin 
glue, which prevents the ink from 
spreading when written upon. 

After this it is again pressed and 
dried. The hard, smooth surface 
upon writing paper, as well as upon 
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the best paper used for printing, is 
made by pressing it between heavy 
iron cylinders, running so closely 
together as to subject it to an enor- 
mous pressure. This process is called 
calendering. 

The finest kind of letter paper is 
made of selected, rags of the best 
quality. Li»en rags are better than 
cotton ones. The paper of a bluish 
color, in common use, is made of in- 
ferior material, and rags that can 
not be rendered perfectly white, and 
which, if not colored, would appear 
clouded and dirty. 

Paper on which bank notes are 
printed, is made of new linen cloth. 
Blotting paper is made without being 
sized or much pressed. Brown pa- 
per, and such kinds as are used for 
wrapping, are made of a variety of 
materials, as canvas, sackcloth, ropes, 
cotton waste from cotton manufacto- 
riesy and some from straw and grass. 
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NT FOR YOUNG TOBACCO CHBWERS. 

SOME writer, who signs his name 
Peter Simple, tells a story of a 
sailor-boy who chewed tobacco, 
which contains a good hint for those 
who indulge in such a habit. We 
advise our young readers never to be 
guUty of this filthy practice ; and if 
any one has been so unfortunate as 
to have already acquired the disgust- 
ing habit, to throw ft way the tobacco, 
clean out the mouth as soon as pos- 
sible, and never defile it again by the 
use of such a weed. Here is the 
story. 

- I was amused the last morning 
watch that I kept. We were stow- 
ing away the hammocks in the quar- 
ter-deck nettings, when one of - the 
boys came with his hammock on his 
shoulder, and as he passed, the £rst 



lieutenant perceived that he had a 
quid of tobacco in his mouth. 

"What have you got there, my 
good lad? a gumboil? Your cheek 
is much swollen." 

" No, sir," replied the boy, " there's 
nothing at all the matter." 

" 0, there must be ; perhaps it is 
a bad tooth. Open your mouth and 
let me see." 

Very reluctantly the boy opened 
his mouth, which contained a large 
roll of tobacco leaf. 

"I see, I see," said the lieuten- 
ant ; " your mouth wants overhaul- 
ing, and your teeth cleaning. I wish 
we had a dentist on board ; but as 
we have not, I will operate as well as 
I can. Send the armorer up here 
with his tongs." 

When the armorer made his ap- 
pearance, the boy was compelled to 
open his mouth, while the tobacco 
was extracted with this rough instru- 
ment. 

" There now," said the lieutenant, 
" I'm sure that you must feel better 
already; you never could have any 
appetite with such stuff in your 
mouth. Now, captain of the after- 
guard, bring a piece of old canvas 
and some sand, and clean his teeth 
nicely." 

The captain of the after-guard 
came forward, and, putting the boy's 
head between his knees, scrubbed his 
teeth well with sand and canvas for 
two or three minutes. 

*• There, that will do," said the 
lieutenant. " Now, my little fellow, 
take some water and rinse out your 
mouth nice and clean, and you will 
enjoy your breakfast. It was im* 
possible for you to have eaten any* 
thing with your mouth in such a 
nasty state. When it is dirty again,^ 
come to me, and I will be your dtU' 
tii^.? 
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THE SWAN. 



THE swan belongs to the goose kind, 
but it is far superior in size and el- 
egance to any of this tribe. It has 
ever been celebrated for its beauty and 
gracefulness. Owing to its short legs 
and waddling gait, it makes but an 
indifferent figure upon land, but when 
on its element it proudly rows itself 
along, no bird can compare with 
this in dignity of form or gracefulness 
of movement. 

Its motions are most graceful and 
easy when in the w&,ter, and every 
part seems formed in the most regu- 
lar and charming proportions. At 
each change of position new graces 
are revealed, and the whole appear- 
ance is elegant and pleasing. 

This bird is about five feet long, 
and its wings, when extended, meas- 
ure from seven to eight feet. The 
weight of one is usually from twenty 
io twenty-five pounds. They are by 
fiir the largest species of the family 
to which they belong. 

. Some of the most remarkable char- 
acteristics of the swan are the extreme 



length of its neck, and the unsullied 
purity of its white and glossy plu- 
mage. It lives almost constantly on 
water, preferring the large streams 
and open lakes. Its food consists 
chiefly of aquatic plants, and roots 
which grow by the water side. 
When tame, it feeds more on corn, 
bread, and some kinds of seeds. 

The female chooses for its nesting- 
place the least frequented situations, 
on the banks of the rivers or lakes 
which they inhabit. She builds her 
nest in the rudest manner, of sticks 
and grass, and lines it with a com- 
fortable coating of her feathers. The 
male assists its companion in this 
work. 

Six or eight grayish eggs are laid, 
after which tha female begins to sit. 
In about five weeks the young are 
hatched. The old birds are exceed- 
ingly proud of their young charge, 
and careful to protect them from 
harm. At this time it is dangerous 
for any person to disturb the brood , 
or approach near them. 
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When the young are first hatched, 
they are of a dusky gray, with lead- 
colored bill and legs ; in the second 
year their plumage becomes lighter, 
and their bill and legs assume a yel- 
lowish tinge ; in the third year they 
become perfectly white, and their 
legs black. 

The swan easily becomes accus- 
tomed to the society of man, and 
seems even to acquire an attachment 
for him. Probably this is owing to 
the kindness with which they are 
everywhere treated by him, and the 
privileges which they enjoy at his 
hands. But to prevent the tame ones 
from flying away, it is necessary, 
each year, to clip the ends of their 
quill-feathers on one wing. 

In the island of Australia there is 
found a black swan. These are 
similar in form, though rather infe- 
rior in size, to the white ones. They 
are generally seen in flocks of eight 
or ten, floating on a lake or stream. 
If disturbed, they fly off" like wild 
geese, one after the other. 

We often hear allusion made to the 
spng of the dying swan ; this we be- 
lieve to be a fabulous account. The 
swan has no more song than has the 
goose. Its voice, instead of being 
musical, is shrill, harsh, and piercing, 
not unlike the clarionet when blown 
by one who does not know how. 



THE SILVERY CHIME OF MEMORTS BELLS. 

" The silvery chime of Memory's bells 
Comes sweetly forth on the ambient air, 

And many a history fondly tells 
Of home and of love, and of beauty rare. 

''It speaks of the home and the old hearth^aide, 
And the forms and the faces e'er gathered there, 

Of the aged mother — the sndling bride ; 
• And the partings blent with the song and 
pruyer.* 



THE LITTLE SUNBEAM. 

FLOWERS and ohildren ! what would 
earth be without them? Som^ 
writer has said, " Shun him who 
loveth not music, or the laugh of a 
child." 

There is a little girl who passes 
here every morning, on her way to 
school, whom I call the Little Sun- 
beam. She is not pretty, but she has 
large, loving eyes, and a voice like an 
iEolian harp. 

We made acquaintance without 
the formality of an introduction, and 
every morning as she passes, she says, 
with a sweet smile, '* I hope you 
slept well last night. Miss." 

She knows how dearly I love flow- 
ers, and that I can not afford to buy 
them, and am too old to trot round 
after them if I could, so she comes 
tripping along on her little feet, and, 
holding up a bunch of my favorite 
mignionette and heart's-ease,. says> 
with a glad laugh, without waitidg 
for thanks, " I only wish I bad more 
for you." 

Now that is but a little thing ; but 
yet to a poor old woman, like myself, 
it is a great deal, after all, and will 
often give me oheecful fancies all day ; 
for life has had many trials for me, 
and flowers carry me back to its hap- 
piest days; so wlien my ** little Sun- 
beam" has vanished, and my cheer- 
less room looks darker by the con- 
trast, I close my eyes, inhale their 
sweet perfume, and abandon myself 
to the sweet memories they bring me* 

If I am missing from my accus* 
tomed seat at the window, my little 
friend thinks I am ill, and is not sat- 
isfied till she runs in to offer me a. 
book to read, or to do any little errand 
that may be necessary. 

I sometimes see her making peace> 
with the little bpy« and girls who get 
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by the ears, for it is next to impossi- 
ble to be cross or sulky, when her 
bright face is thrust before them. 

Does any little unfortunate tumble 
down, she is always at hand to brush 
the dirt from her clean frock, smooth 
the rumpled ringlets, and wipe away 
the tears. 

Is any little brain overtasked at 
school, you may find my " Sunbeam'^ 
at time of recess, in some snug cor- 
ner, making the lesson easy for the 
little discouraged heart. Oh, what 
a blessed world would this be if we 
were all thus ready to bear each oth- 
er's burdens ! to smooth for weary 
feet the rugged paths of life ! 

I watched her the other day from 
my window, as her steps were arrest- 
ed by some profane words uttered by 
two lads at play. She hesitated, 
timidly, a moment, for they were 
strangers to her ; her cheeks flushed 
painfully, while tears started to her 
eyes. 

At length, stepping lightly forward, 
and laying her hand upon one of them, 
while with the other she pointed up- 
ward, she said, in a soft whisper, 
'* Oh, hush — please — God hears P^ 
I listened for a rough answer ; but 
the lads, awed and subdued by her 
manner, gazed silently upon her, as 
if an angel had rebuked them, and 
parting, each went his way. 

A young widow lady near us lost 
her only child, in whom all of earth, 
to her, was garnered up. In stony 
despair, she sat at the side of the lit- 
tle crib, that held her darling. She 
heard nothing, she saw nothing, but 
the little, lifeless face before her. 

The door gently opens, the " Sun- 
beam" lights up their darkened room. 
Unasked, unknown, she enters, and 
places a half blown rosg between 
those little marble fingers. See! it 
has touched the mother's heart; 
blessed tears come at last to her 



relief, and clasping the sweet child 
to her heart, she calls on << God ti> 
bless her ;" and who shall say that 
that prayer went up unanswered? 

We copied this story of the good 
little girl from a paper called the 
Olive Branch, hoping that some of 
the little girls who read The Student 
may become " Little Sunbeams^" too. 




THE BENEVOLENT CHILDREN. 



BY HB8. L. N. FOWLEB. 



BENEVOLENCE cxhibits itsclf in 
many different ways. Some- 
times it springs from true, gene- 
rous hearts, and at other times it 
seems to be prompted by selfishness. 

Some benevolent persons, who have 
no money, give their time. They 
visit the cottages of the sick and dis- 
tressed, and do a great many sooth- 
ing things for them, which often 
comfort them more than money 
would. It is these "little words in 
kindness spoken," that contribute 
more to our happiness than we ima- 
gine. 

Boys and girls who stand around 
the stove, on a cold winter's morn- 
ing, before 4ihe commencement of 
school, and make room for a poor, 
ragged little boy, to warm himself, 
who has holes in his shoes, and who 
has walked a long way in the cold 
snow, show true benevolienoe. 
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The pareaifl of little James were 
poor, 8o that they could not provide 
him with nice warm clothes in the 
winter. They lived more than a 
mile from the school ; but he was so 
anxious to improve his mind, that he 
was always present in season. Some- 
times he came in rainy and snowy 
weather, and as he had no woolen 
mittens to keep his hands warm, he 
often cried with the cold. 

In a large and handsome dwelling, 
very near the school-house, resided 
the parents of Joseph. They were 
wealthy, and lived in much style^ 
and he was their only son. He was 
a bright-eyed, intelligent, and good- 
hearted boy, and his fond parents 
kindly provided for all his wants. 

He had a warm bed on which to 
sleep at night, warm clothes to wear 
during the day, mittens for his fin- 
gers, and shoes for his feet ; so that 
Jack Frost, although ever so mali- 
ciously disposed, could not possibly 
do him any injury, Joseph was 
about ten years old, and had a sweet 
sister two years older. 

These children often conversed 
with each other about their comfort- 
able home, and did not forget, as too 
many do who live in fine houses, to 
think of the poor creatures who have 
no warm shelter to cover them from 
the storm, and not sufficient fire and 
clothing to keep their bodies warm. 
They frequently gave pennies and 
food to the poor and ragged boys and 
girls whom they saw in the street, 
and when they came to their door. 

One day Joseph did not appear to 
feel as happy as usual. His sister 
Amelia was his confiding spirit, and 
inquired what had occurred to dis- 
turb his mind. He said that he had 
been thinking in what way he could 
render assistance to one of his school- 
mates, whom he loved very much, 
but whose parents were so poor that I 



they could not make him comforta- 
ble. 

He said it was poor James, who 
was constantly tormented by the 
other boys, till he had taken him 
under his protection. Amelia, whose 
sympathy had previously been strong- 
ly excited towahrd the boy, said she 
thought of a plan, but was fearful 
that her mother would not approve if. 

<«What is it?'' asked Joseph. 
Amelia answered, " You know father 
gives to each of us spending money, 
and he tells us we may appropriate 
it to any thing we choose. / am 
willing to spare the greater part of 
mine^ and, with what you can spare, 
we might make James very comfort- 
able. Let us go and ask our mother 
whether she is willing that we should 
do it." 

They went to their mother's apart- 
ment, and spoke to her of James, 
with all that eloquence which flows 
from generous hearts. Their mother 
was pleased to see her children so 
kind-hearted and disinterested in 
their feelings and impulses, and toM 
them, *' That they might make any 
sacrifice they chose, for the happiness 
of others." 

She consented that Joseph should 
even share his warm bed with James, 
during school-days ; and when the 
children said they wished to drink 
water instead* of tea and coffee, she 
told them that she would add more 
to their weekly allowance of spend- 
ing money. 

The heart of James was very soon 
gladdened, but his good fortune did 
not cause him to neglect his books 
and to be indolent ; he studied with 
increased zeal and ardor, and ad- 
vanced so rapidly, that he and Joseph 
were the best scholars in their ciassj 

In the lapse of a few years, Jo- 
seph's father proposed to send his soft 
to the university ; James, iot a long 
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,tiine, had antioipated a separation 
from his schoolmate, whom he loved 
as a brother, and, therefore, was not 
disappointed when he heard that his 
friend was preparing to leave him ; 
but he was equally surprised to re- 
ceive a package, containing an ade- 
quate sum for one year's tuition in 
the same university where Joseph in- 
tended to go. The note was repre- 
sented to have come from an un- 
known friend ; and it stated that he 
would receive the same amount an- 
nually, as long as it was necessary, to 
eaable him to qualify himself for a 
professional life. 

Perhaps my young friends would 
like to know who this unknown friend 
was. I will whisper the secret to you, 
although it was several years before 
James discovered it. When Joseph's 
&ther spoke to him about leaving 
school, he asked him what business 
James intended to pursue. Joseph 
told his father that James had not 
decided, as yet, on his course of life ; 
but added that he had a fine intellect, 
one which would well repay cultiva- 
tion. 

"Father," said he, **I have for a 
long time wished to converse with 
you on this same subject, but have 
deferred it from day to day, for fear 
of incurring your displeasure." 

"What do you mean, my son?" 

**Well, father, Amelia and myself 
have, for several years, saved as much 
as we could from the allowance 6f 
money you have so kindly given to 
us for spending, and we have a suf- 
ficient sum to defray the necessary 
eocpenses of James for two years in 
college with myself, and we are will- 
ing to be even more economical than 
we have been for the sake of James, 
if you have no objection to our plan." 

The father had long witnessed, with 
pleasure, the afiection which existed 
between this young man and his chil- 



dren; James was virtuous, talented 
refined, and amiable, and he had not 
intended to separate them, but to fur- 
nish the requisite sum for prosecuting 
his education. As he wished to en- 
courage generous feelings in his chil- 
dren, and to teach them the value of 
money, he expressed himself perfectly 
satisfied with his son's suggestion, 
and added that if they did not suc- 
ceed he would give the balance. 

Joseph remitted the money to 
James, in a note, leaving him to sup- 
pose that it came from an unknown 
friend, for he did not wish to increase 
the feeling of obligation that James 
already felt toward him. Years pass- 
ed and they became men ; James 
married Joseph's sweet sister, Ame- 
lia ; and finally was elected governor 
of the state in which he lived. Jo- 
seph and Amelia had true benevo- 
lence. — Phrenology for Schools and 
Families. 



WINTER SCHOOL HOURS. 

BY a XORLET. 

Nine, ** by the smoke that so larily curls " 

From the sohool-hoase chimney so tall ; 
Nine, by the caps, and satchels, and cloaks, 

All neatly arranged ia the hall. 
Ten, by the ink-stands carefully piled 

To thaw the chill of night's cold breeze ; 
Ten, by the voice of a studious child, 

" Will you show me this sum, if you please 1" 

Eleven, by voices that ring on the air. 

Of children at play in the street ; 
Eleven, by snow with the paths thickly there, 

That crisp *neath the tread of their feet. 
Eleven, by " rap-a-tap " once and again. 

By hurrying steps heard a-glee ; 
Eleven, by '* Girls may go out !'* and the pen 

In Bcratchings, and lisped A. B. G. 

Twelve, by the shadow aslant the wall. 

And the sports and the plays to come ; 
One, by the master's ** rap-a-tap " call ; 

Two by the children's constant hum ; 
Three, by the urchins again at play, 

With mimic man-cares and their fun ; 
Four, by the shouts on the homeward way, 

And by the slowly-setting snn. 
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" To aid th« mind's deyelopement, and watch 
Th* dawn of little thonghts.*' 



THE LITTLE WAGON AND THE PUPPETS.* 



IT seems strange that some men 
men will spend their time in 
making things which can not do 
any good. 

A Frenchman once made a 
little wagon which you could 
cover up with your mother's 
thimble, without taking it to 
pieces. 

It had four wheels, and a seat, 
and springs, and was just like a 
large wagon, except that it was 
so small. 

He worked at it more thzn 
half a year. It was very curi- 
ous; but it could not do any 
good. 

Nobody could be found small 
enough to ride in it. 

And when he carried it about 
to show it, and say that he made 
it, no one wished to buy it. 

There was another man, I do 
not know where he came from, 
who once worked two years to 
make some little paper men and 
women seem to move about of 
themselves. 

He first made a house about 



as long as a bed, with doors and 
windows like a real house. 

He made it look as if it was a 
brick house. The chimneys^ and 
roof, and even the fence around, 
looked very natural. 

In the doors and windows, and 
in the yard all around the house, 
were the paper images. They 
looked as though they were alive. 

Some had on red coats, like 
soldiers, and had swords in their 
hands. 

Some had little saws and saw- 
horses, and stood as if they were 
sawing wood. One had an ax, 
and held it up ready to cut off a 
log. 

The images of women had neat 
frocks on, and stood with aprons, 
and pails, and wash-tubs, and 
mops, and knitting-work in their 
hands. 

None of them moved. But 
the man who made them had 
fixed little hinges upon their 
arms and feet, and had placed 
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wires, out of sight, under their 
clothes, which went intd the in- 
side of the house, and were fast- 
ened to a great many Uttle 
wheels. 

These wheels were placed 
near each other, like th e w he els 
of a watch, or a clock, so that if 
one large wheel moved, they 
would all move together. 

The man placed a box of sand 
in the top of the house, and fixed 
it so that he could let it run down 
on one of the wheels. That one 
would turn and set all the others 
in motion. 

If they moved, the wires which 
were fastened to them made the 
images move. 

Then, as you stood a little way 
off and looked at the house, the 
soldier would turn his sword, 
around in the air, and the wood- 
cutters made their saws and axes 
fly up and down. 

The women moved their 
brooms, and mops, and knit- 
ting-needles, and seemed as busy 
as they could be. 

When the sand had all run out, 
they stopped, until some one 
placed more in the box. 

No one knew why the man 
made this machine. Some 
thought b^ was a fool; but he 
was not 

A poor idiot could never have 
made such images, and fix^d them 



so that they would seem to move. 
Perhaps this man had nothing 
to do, and wished to see what a 
wonderful and curious thing he 
could make. 

The man had a mind, or he 
never could have contrived such 
things. The paper images had 
no minds. They only moved 
when the sand made them. Such 
images are called puppets. 



UNCLE MAYNARD'S STORIES.-NO. IL 
SANTA CLAUS. 

WITHOUT doubt all of my little 
friends have heard much of 
Old Santa Claus, that little, fat, 
chubby, old fellow. 

And I suppose you all expect 
him next Christmas to pay his 
compliments to you by some fin 
toys in your stockings. 

If you are good children, I dare 
say you wiU have something when 
the time comes; but I want to 
ask if any of you ever saw Santa 
Claus? 

I suppose not, and I have never 
heard of anybody that has seen 
the old gentleman. 

When I was a little boy, about 
the age of some of you, I used 
to hear much about Old Santa 
Claus, and I had a great curiosity 
to see him. 

One Christmas eve, while my 
older brothers and sisters were 
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talking of him, telling how he 
csme down the chimneys and 
stove-pipes, how he knew good 
children's stockings from bad 
ones', and how he always left the 
best children his biggest sugars, 
and his finest toys, I began to 
think that what they said of him 
was not always true. 

I remembered how John Jones, 
one of the worst boys on our 
bench, in the school, one morn- 
ing, after Christmas, brought to 
school more fine things than all 
the rest of us together had re- 
ceived. 

He had his pockets quite full 
c^nuts, candies, and spices. Be- 
side these, he had a little pewter 
horse, with a tin cab hitched to it. 

He had, also, a wooden soldier, 
and a paste-board goose, that 
would squall when he squeezed it. 

I thought, as I desired to know 
if Old Santa Claus really did bring 
so many things, that I would not 
go to bed on the Christmas eve 
that my brothers had been talk- 
ing about him; so I concluded 
to sit up until he came. 

But what was my disappoint- 
ment, when I was told that if I 
did so he would not come at all ; 
also, that if I wished him to stop 
I must go to sleep as soon as I 
could after going to bed. 

Well, I did so; and, after 
dreaming a;bout him most of the 



night, I got up quite early, has- 
tened to my stockings, and found 
some nice cakes, a paper of rai- 
sins, and a Uttle blue handker- 
chief. 

My handkerchief had printed 
on it the story of George Wash* 
ington when a boy, with a picture 
of him in the garden, with his 
little hatchet. 

But I had seen some cakes like 
mine, before. I. remembered 
having seen sister Maria take 
some from the stove, just hke 
them, only the day before, and I 
told her that she put them in my 
stockings. 

3he laughed, and seemed to 
think strange of my idea. But 
soon I went and found the little 
tins in which they had been 
baked. Then I made her ac- 
knowledge that it was not Old 
Santa Claus who had given me 
my presents. 

Now, children, I would never 
have you forget the name of Old 
Santa Claus; but you must re- 
member that there is really no 
such being. 

The presents which you re- 
ceive in your stockings, the night 
before Christmas, are given yoti 
by some one who does know 
whether you have been good 
children or not. 

And, when they do right, they 
will leave empty the stockings of 
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such boys and girls as have not 
behaved well in school, or who 
have been naughty at home. 



HOW TO BE USEFUL. 

HERE is a good story for little 
boys and girls who would 
like to be useful. We hope every 
one who reads it will try to do 
something to make those around 
them happier. 

" It is all very well for you, 
dear papa, to talk about being 
useful; you who are so much 
older and wiser than I ; but what 
can I do ?" 

Thus said little Sarah, a child 
of eleven or twelve years old, to 
her father. 

" I will tell you what you can 
do," he replied; "or rather, I 
will tell you what I saw to-day ; 
and I think you can answer your 
own question." 

" Oh ! papa is going to tell a 
story," said little Mary, climbing 
up on his knee, while the other 
children all collected around him. 

" I went to see Miss C, who, 
you know, is very sick of con- 
sumption ; and who, young as she 
is, has been shut up in her cham- 
ber for months. 

"J found her holding in her 
hand a wine-glass, with a Uttle 
bunch of early violets in it 

"' You can not tell how delight- 



ed I have been,' she said. * These 
violets were left at the door by a 
little girl that I never saw, the 
daughter, it seems, of a poor 
washerwoman, who lives down 
the neighboring alley. 

" ' She said she heard that I was 
sick, and wished that I would 
take them.' 

" The sick young lady placed 
the flowers in the open window. 
It was a lovely morning of early 
summer. 

" She could see, as she reclined 
on her couch, the top of a neigh- 
boring tree, whose green leaves 
scarcely stirred in the warm air, 
and the thin cloud which now 
and then drifted across the sky. 
But the fields which she loved, 
and the gardens and the birds, she 
knew she would never see again. 

" These fresh violets spoke to 
her of the green meadows, and 
happy hours spent there with 
dear friends. 

"As she turned them round 
and looked at them, I saw a tear 
swell upon her eyelid ; and she 
fell back, as if weary and sad, 
upon her couch. 

" The day was still ; and sud- 
denly a humming-bird flew in, and 
buzzing around, full of life, thrust 
his bill into the fragrant violets, 
and, lingering a few moments, 
again flew away. 

"For some days in succession 
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I have visited her, and have still 
found the flowers carefully pre- 
served ; and to-day they were yet 
in their accustomed place." 

" Oh ! how she must have loved 
them!'' said Uttle Mary. 

"Yes, she did," replied her 
father; "and it probably gave 
her more pleasure in her sick 
chamber than the discovery of a 
mine of gold. 

"Would you not think that 
the person who gave her the I 
flowers had done what was use- , 
ful?" 

The children all replied that 
they did. 

" I thought so," said the father; 
" and to-day I went to see the 
mother of this thoughtful little 
girl. 

" She was very poor; and you 
would have imagined that she 
and her children would have had 
no power to be useful to others. 

" By means of some inquiries, 
I discovered the history of the 
violets. Her child had accom- 
panied a Sunday School on an 
excursion into the country, and 
during the day, had gathered 
them. 

" On her return, she had hard- 
ly shown them to her mother be- 
fore she said, ^ I know what I 
shall do with them. I shall carry 
them to the sick lady, where the 



doctor's chaise stops every day. 
I know she will love to see them.' 

"So away she ran, and left 
them at the door, and said no 
more about them *But,' said 
her mother, ' she was always a 
dear, kind, thoughtful child, and 
always trying to make those 
around her happier." 

" I wish I knew her," said Sa- 
rah. " I know now what you 
mean hy every one's being use- 
ful. I suppose you think I should 
be useful, though I did not do 
any great thing, if I tried to make 
those around me happier. 

" When I feel as if I could do 
no good, I will think of the wash- 
erwoman's little girl, and of how 
much happiness she could give 
through a bunch of flowers and a 
kind heart." 

RULES OF SCHOOL. 

I should come early every day, 
And all my teacher's rules obey — ' 
Be here before the school begins, 
And silent when the signal rings. 

My clothes and person should be neat, 
I should not mar my desk nor seat ; 
My books I should not soil nor tear. 
Nor aught about the room impair. 

I should not whisper, talk, nor play, 
Nor idly while my time away ; 
But get my lessons well and fast, 
For soon my school-days will be past. 

I should not quarrel, swear, nor lie. 
Tell talea^ deceive, nor angry be ; 
Nor do to others, things that I 
Should hate to have them do to m£. 

Selected. 
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BEFORE entering the MoBenm for the present 
month, allow us to detain you by a few worda. 
We hope you will not forget the invitation al- 
ready given you to contribute <Juriositie8 for this 
repository. By doing this, and promptly answering 
the inquiries found in it, this department may be 
made one of great interest, and a means of distrib- 
uting many gems of knowledge. 

That none of its Tisitors may neglect sending us 
■nswers to the queries found in it, thinking it too 
late for the next number, we shall, usually, not give 
the explanation and answers until the second number 
after the one in which the question appeared. How- 
ever, we hope none will neglect sending us their re- 
plies, promptly, on this account. We wish all to 
answer them, and care not if each inquiry is replied 

to by a thousand persons. We will detain 

you no longer ; please now to examine the curiosi- 
ties. 

What is Fashion '?— A beautiful envelope for 
mortality, presenting a glittering and polished exte- 
rior, the appearance of which gives no certain indi- 
cation of the real value of what is contained therein. 

What is Wit I— A sparkling beverage that is 
highly exhilerating and agreeable, when partaken at 
the expense of others, but when taken at our own 
ooat, it becomes bitter and unpleasant. 

Cause and Effect.— Spell murder backwards, 
and you have its cause. Spell red rum backwards 
aod you see its ejfecls. 

Miss*^. H. P. of New Hampshire, sends us the fol- 
lowing solution of the enigma in the October number, 
Read The Student ; also the enigma which we give 
here. 

I am composed of nine letters. 

My 9, 7, 6, 6, is an article of much value. 

My 2, 8, 1, is the proper name of a female. 

My ^» 7,.8, produced miseiy . 

My 8, 2, 5, 6, is labor performed on a ship. 

My 9, 2, 3, 6, is an article of dress. 

My 4, 9, 7, 2, is the name of a country. 

My whole is one who deserves success. 

Hail is rain which has passed in its descent to the 
earth through some cold bed of air, and has been 
frozen into drops of ice. To produce hail^ there 
must be two strata of clouds having opposite elec- 
tricities, or charged with positive and negative elec- 
tricity, and two currents of wind. The lower cloud, 
behig charged negatively, is the one which precipi- 
tates the hail. 

Rust is the oxidisation of a substance by the- 
action of oxygen upon it when exposed to moist air 
or water. Iron ruat$ because water is decomposed 



when it comes in oontaet with the surface of it, when 
the oxygen of the water combining with iron, pro- 
duces an oxide of iron, known as rtist. Irtm msto in 
air because the oxygen of the air unites with thfttron. 

Bdellium— a gummy, resinous juice, of a dark 
reddish-brown color outside, but dear and somewhat 
similar to common glue, inside. It is obtained in 
the East Indies, on the island of Madagascar, and 
from Arabia. Its taste is slightly pungent, find bit- 
terish, but its odor is agreeable. It is used as a per- 
fume, and a medicine. 

Omer— three quarts, dry measure. 

Homer— 75 gallons and 3 pints. This was the 
largest measure used among the Hebrews. 

DooxATiSM— puppyism come to its full growth. 

An Anagram is the transposition of the letters 
of a name, by which a new word is formed' The 
word Charles James Stuart can be tranq>osed into 
Claims Arthur^s Seat; Astronomers, into Motm 
starers. 

Why does a blue dress appear green by candle- 
light % 

Why do all things appear black in the dark 1 

Why does oil become thick in cold weather 1 

Why is loose clothing warmer than that whioh 
fits closely 1 

The Ring Finger is the fourth one, or the finger 
next to the little one* In the ancient ritual of mar- 
riage the ring was placed by the husband on the top 
of the thumb of the left hand, while repeating tfie 
words, "In the name of the Father,"— he then 
removed it to the fore finger, saying, *' and of the 
Son,"— then to the middle finger, adding, " and of 
the Holy Ghost;"— and finally placed It on the 
fourth finger, with the closing word, *^ Amen." 

How can the cubical contents of a chain be ascei^- 
tained 1 

Letters and Figures at the End of Adver- 
tisements.— It is very common to see, after adver- 
tisements in newspapers, letters and figures like or 
similar to the following ; decl— tf ; jyl2— isTuTh 
&Stf; eopos3moct6; deo4— 3tis ; augl2— 9wos; 
o28— Tu&Flm. These are the printer's abbrevia- 
tions, which designate when the advertisements which 
they follow were inserted, how long, and on what 
days they are to be continued. The above abbrevi- 
ations, when written out, will read as follows; Frotn 
December 1, till forbidden; from July 12, inside, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, till fbrbidden; 
every other paper, outside, 3 months, from Oct. ^; 
from Dec. 4, 3 times, inside ; firom Aug. 12, 3 weeks, 
outside ; from Oct. 28, Tuesdays and Fridpyir for 
one month. 
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A HINT POR TEACHERS. 

WE do notpropoM within the short space allotted 
ourielf, for this department, to take up sub- 
jects and give essays or disquisitions upon 
them; our aim is rather to offer hints and sugges- 
tions which may be turned to a profitable account by 
teachers. 

Pupils should be taught to investigate the subjects 
they are studying, or reading. An excellent means 
for accomplishing this is for them to prepare written 
({uestions concerning the lesson. Suppose the article 
on oxygen, in the present number, be assigned to a 
class of pupils for reading. Each member may be 
roquired to prepare a list of questions on paper, or 
slates, and bring them to the recitation. After the 
lesson has been read, let the teacher ask these ques- 
tions, requiring answers to each in turn. 

Exercises of this kind will do more towaid the de- 
velopment of thoughts in the minds of pupils than 
five times the same amount of labor when the printed 
questions only are used. Please to try it. 

Declamations.— The practice of declamation is 
tqo ofben regarded as a matter of little importance in 
oar common schools. So great is its influence toward 
making good readers, while it oultiyates habits of 
eacpressing one's ideas distinctly and well, and when 
combined with writing does so much in developing 
practical, thinking, ready men, that it should re- 
ceive some attention in every school. Its practice 
imparts power to thought, cultivates an easy enun- 
oiatioa, a distinct pronunciation, and helps to store 
the memory with a rich fund of words, that will give 
ability in expressing ideas more beautifully, clearly, 
and forcibly, and with greater readiness. 

While urging teachers to give this subject more 
attention, we would caution those who are inclined 
to make it a hobby, and devote too great a share of 
the pupil's attention to it, to avoid extremes. No 
teacher should allow himself to ride hobby-horses. 
Such a habit unfits one for a calling which has for its 
object the true and full development of all the pow« 
ers of the mind. 

PAiHTmos.— Seldom is New York so well supplied 
with valuable paintings on exhibition as at the pres- 
ent time. The Galleries of the American Art Union 
are kept open day and evening, free to all, and have 
done more than any other institution in our country 
toward cultivating a taste for paintings, and the 
beautiful in art. 

Beside this, there are now open for visitors, the 
Dusseldorf Gallery, composed of the finest class of 
paintings by artists of the Dusseldorf school of Fine 
Arts, in Germ&oy j at Stuyvesant Institute, the uni- 



versally admired painting by Leutze, of Washing- 
ton Crossuig the Delaware ; and, at the rooms of the 
Academy of Design, the Napoleon Gallery. 

Phohoorapht.— It will be seen that our page of 
Phonography has been omitted thus far during the 
present volume. This will be agreeable to some of 
our readers, since in its stead we have a new depart- 
ment—Our Museum. To most persons this Tfill 
prove more interesting than Phonography. But 
there is another reason for its omission. Owing to 
the increasing interest on this subject, it has been 
deemed advisable to issue a journal devoted wholly 
to this art ; accordingly, on the first of January next 
there will be issued from this ofiSce a Phonographio 
Journal, entitled l%e Univertal Phonographert 
which will be edited by E. Webster, Esq., a well- 
known phonographer. 

This journal will be published monthly, at one 
dollar a year. Those who wish phonographic read- 
ing, and an opportunity to practice reading tllis val- 
uable system of short-hand writing, will find this 
work far more valuable than the small space allotted 
to it in the Student. 

To THOSE WHO White for The Student.— 
When a person writes an article for publication in a 
paper or periodical, he is anxious to prepare such a 
communication as will not only prove acceptable to 
the editor but interesting to his readers. Therefore, 
for the purpose of giving those who contribute to the 
columns of The Student an idea of what may be 
deemed acceptable to us, and in harmony with the 
design of our work, we would call attention to a few 
suggestions. 

First of all, write to impart useful knowledge, and 
to do good. Be brief, yet comprehensive. From four 
to six pages of manuscript should be the greatest 
limit of communications intended for our oolumns ; 
and if the article be for the Children's Department, 
it should not exceed two or three pages. 

Some subjects may be treated in a series of arti- 
cles, under one general heading, but so divided that 
each may have a different sub-title In such case 
each of the articles should be as near complete in it- 
self as possible, and not continued as newspaper sto- 
ries are, breaking off in the midst of a subject. 

Each writer must, of course, select his own sub- 
ject; and here the field is wide, embracing the sci- 
ences, history, biography, poetiy, travels, narratives 
to impart moral lessons relating to habits and con- 
duct, natural history, the art of teaching, &o. The 
style in which communications are written should be 
adapted to the departments for which they are in- 
tended ; if for children, the ideas should be simple, 
and expressed with short, easy words ; for youth, a 
familiar, lively, and interesting manner is preferred ; 
and for the first department, a more finished style, 
adapted to maturer minds. Our aim is, tntdtum in 
parvo. 
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LITERARY NOTICES- 

Faxiilui Scnaxcs ; or, the Scientific Explanation of Com' 
mon Things. Edited by R. E. Fetorton, Member of the 
Academy of Natural Bciences, Philadelphia. 13mo: 
658 pages ; boand ia sheep *, price 75 cents. Published 
by Robert £. Peterson, Coraer of Fifth and Arch streets, 
PhUadelphia. 1851. 

The work from which this was prepared was written by 
Rer. Dr. Brewer, of Cambridge, England. The editor has 
adapted It to the American reader, and classified the ar- 
rangement of the subjects, which we deem an improvement. 
When a book like the one now before us is published, we 
fe«l that much good is done ; for this is one of the works 
that are cheap at almost any price. There are hundreds of 
qvestions and phenomena of erery-day occurrence, which 
puzzle the inquisitive minds of children, and even of pa- 
rents and teachers, which it is the object of this work to 
Aplain, and to aid in encouraging a spirit of investigation 
and reflection in the' young. 

We know that leaves are green, that salt and snow are 
white, that the flame of a candle or lamp points upward, 
that oil becomes thick in cold weather, that all things ap- 
pear black in the dark, that sour milk curdles, that we can 
see ourselves in a mirror, and hundreds of similar things of 
every-day's observation, yet when the child inquires why 
these things are so, too often the spirit of inquiry in his 
mind is crushed bjr telling him that children should not 
aak such silly questions. This is all wrong; children 
should be encouraged thus to investigate the causes of 
ttiings, and that parent or teacher is guilty of wrong who 
•tides this investigating spirit in the young. With the 
aid of '* Familiar Science," nearly two thousand questions 
may be answered, which relate to the common phenomena 
o£ life. We should be glad to see the work placed in every 
school and family library. It is already used in many 
schools as a text book. 

Glakcks at Eukopb ; in a Series of Letters from Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Switzerland, &o., during the Sum- 
mer of 1851. Including Notices of the Great Exhibition, 
or World's Fair. By Horace Greeley. 12mo ; 350 pages. 
Published by Pewitt & Davenport, New York. 

^0 widely known are these letters, and so universally 
admired, that little more need be said of them than that 
they are published in a neat volume where they can be 
preserved. They are written in an easy style, and give a 
dear and vivid daguerreotype of the places visited, and the 
scenes witnessed during the writer's tour. They are the 
more interesting in this respect from the fact that they are 
the first impressions of an American on beholding Euro- 
pean scenery, society, and customs. Those who are ac- 
quainted with Horace Greeley's style of writing need no 
assurance that the present volume is one of the books that 
will not lie unread on the shelf of the library. 

A Practical System of Book-keeping, by Single and 
Double Entry. By Ira Mayhew, A. M. l*2mo ; 144 pa- 

?is. Published by Cady &. Burgess, 6U John street, New 
ork. 

This treatise contains several features which we deem of 
great importance in a work for popular instruction on this 
subject. It begins farther back than most works on book- 
keeping, and leads the learner gradually forward from the 
most simple business transaction to those of complicated 
mercantile affairs. This work is justly called a Practical 
£>|fftem, for it is admirably adapted to the wants of the 



American people. Its application is confined to no class or 
business, alono, bnt suited to all. It does Bot consist siin* 
ply of forms to be copied, yet sufilcient examples are givlin 
to render the subject clear to any one, bnt contains nnme>^ 
ous and varied examples of business transactions, which 
the learner is required to enter in the account books ; jhuB 
bringing into use the knowledge previously acquired ttL 
arithmetic and' penmanship. A key has been prepared to 
accompany this work, which is designed chiefly for the vm 
of teachers. Also a set of blank account books, of conyen- 
lent size, and properly ruled, for the use of the learner. 

The Youvo Ftudbitt'b CoiiPAinoN; or, Elementary Le** 
sons and Exercises in translating from English into 
French. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo ; 
127 pages. Published by Daniels & Smith, Philadelphia, 
Pa. For sale by Cady k Bnrgess, New York. 

The object of this work is to present the young student a 
condensed view of the elements of the French language, in 
a clear ahd simple manner, and at the same time to lessen 
the fatigue incnrred by the teacher in giving repeated ve»> 
bal explanations of the most important rules of etymology, 
[t is prepared by a lady who claims to have tested its adap- 
tation to the comprehension of pupils. 

SCHMITZ AKD ZuMFT'S CLASSICAL SERIES. Ovldii NaSOnis 

Carminibus. Vol. XL, of this series is now ready. Tlfe 
collection of extracts presented in this work is divided 
into two parts ; the first part oonsists of hexameters taken 
from the Metamorphoses, and the second, of elegiac verses 
from most of the remaining works. These extracts aa» 
given in tiie order in which they stand in the books, and 
the original numbering of the lines has been preserved. 
ISmo. ; 245 pages. Published by Blanchard and Lea., Phi^ 
adelphia. For sale by 0. A..Roorbach, 157, Broadway, 
New York. 

Olivb Leaves. By Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney. Illustrated. 
16mo. ; 3U8 pages. Published by Robert Carter & Broth- 
ers, 235, Broadway, New York. 

This work is composed of a variety of short and interest- 
ing articles, both in prose and poetry, from the pen of the 
above gifted authoress. It is well adapted for children, and 
can hardly fail of making every reader better, and a greater 
lover of peace and kindness. It is worthy a place in every 
family library. When books like this are placed in the 
hands of children, they Will seldom need to be urged to 
read. 

Household Wobds, a Weekly Journal, conducted by 
Charles Dickens, is an English periodical, but now reprint- 
ed in this country by Angell, Engel & Hewitt, No. 1, 
Spruce Street. New York. It is a large octavo, of 24 pages 
—price six cents per number, or $2,50 a year, by mail. 

Talus' Scbiftubb Natural History tor Youth, is pub- 
lished by John Tallis and Company, No. 40, John Street, 
New York. This work is issued in parts, at 25 cents, each 
part containing 32 pages of reading, (ISmo.) and sixteen 
beautiful colored engravings, printed on fine, thick paper. 
When complete, the work will notice every beast, birdy 
fish, reptile, tree and flower, mentioned in the Bible. * 

The Intbrvatidhal Maoazoib for November contains a 
full description of the Great Exhibition of the New York 
State Agricultural Society at Rochester, last September. 
It is illustrated with fifteen beautiful engravings. Pub- 
lished by Stringer & Townsend, New Yoric. $9,00 a>ear> 
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1. Come, cheerful corn-pan- ions, u - nite in this song.-— Here's to the friends we 

And firet, the dear pa-rents who watch o'er our youth,— They are the friends we 

Next think of the ab - sent, to all of us dear, — Think of the friends we 

And here's to the good, and the wise, and the true, — They are the friends we 
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love I ' May boun- ti - ful hea - ven their sweet lives pro - long I 

love! And next to our teach- era, who tell us of truth,— 

love! Oh! would they were with us, oh! would they were here ! — 

love ! Their beau-ti - ful lives are for me and for you, — 
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Here's to the friends we love ! Oh ! sym- pa • thy deep - ens when- 

They are the friends we love ! Oh ! sym- pa - thy deep - ens when- 

They are the friends we love ! Oh ! sym- pa - thy deep - ens when- 

They are the friends we love ! Oh ! sym- pa - thy deep - ens when- 
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ev - er we sing; 

ev - er we sing; 

ev - er we sing; 

ev - er we sing; 
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Friendship's the mys-ti - cal word in our ring 

Friendship's the mys-ti - cal word in our ring 

Friendship's the mys-ti - cal word in our ring 

Friendship's the mys-ti - cal word in our ring 
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Here's to our friends ! Here's to our friends ! Here's to the friends we love I 

Here's to our friends ! Here's to our friends ! Here's to the friends we love ! 

Here's to our friends ! Here's to our friends i Here's to the friends we love ! 

Here's to our friends ! Here's to our friends ! Here's to the friends we love ! 
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VISITIJIG SCHOOLS. 



TB10HEB8 vrin find iome Very useful suggestiom in the 
following article from the School Friend. We ein- 
eenly hope that all will read it, and not ohly read, 
but practice, daring the preient winter, what is here eo 
eameetly recommended. 

In whatever department of hniban exertion decided pro- 
gress has been made, two elementary operations have al- 
ways been present. These operations are comparison and 
emnlation. It seems to be a law of onr being, that eleva- 
tion and advancement can be made only by these two 
means. In other departments of labor, this seems well 
understood ; bat in teaching, its correctness seems to be 
held somewhat in doubt, praotioally. 

When the artist wishes to elevate himself into the higher 
spheres of the world of painting or sculpture, he travels to 
Italy, or France, or England, or some other home of the 
Fine Arts. He enters the store-houses of the productions 
of the most eminent masters of ancient and modern times. 
He looks upon the canvas of Raphael, and sees how great 
an excellence challenges his exertions. He looks upon the 
almost breathing marble of Thorwaldsen or Powers, and 
feels something beckoung to him from the loftiest and 
outermost verge of human genius. He sees something be- 
yond and superior to himself, and there springs up in his 
own bosom a desire, oo-exLsteut with the mind itself, to 
exoel it. 

Happy is he, if perchanoe a fortunate destiny may usher 
him into the living presence of some master-spirit of hu- 
man genius, and permit him to see his hand mingle upon 
the oanvas the colors that confer immortality, or carve 
frma the rock shapes eloquent of an Eden lost, or a world 
to come. 

Without this comparison, all progress would cease. 
When the mind sees nothing higher and more excellent 
than its own productions, it ceases to toil. Its proper 
stimulus is wanting . This is trae in almost all the branches 
of indastry around us. 

That mechanic is the best, other things being equal, who 
has improved the most opportunities for making hinunlf 
thoroughly familiar with the best works of his brother 
mechanics, and that one poorest, who knows nothing about 
what others have done. To have no desire to study things 
above the power of our own creation, is to want the main 
element in all advancement. 

These remarks are especially true in regard to the school- 
teaeher. So long as he remains shut up in his school-room, 
and only compares himself with himself, he will make 
little or no progress. Unlike any other profession, teaching 
offers few or no facilities for any individuals actually en- 
gaged in it, to see how others go to work in the school- 
room. The change is at once from the situation of pupil to 
that of teacher. And yet, in no profession is there a great- 
er necessity for availing one's self of the practical experi- 
ence of others. 

The teacher may read in books of the manner in which 
other distinguished educators conduct the exercises of the 
«chool-room, but it is of little avail. Nothing can take the 
pl«ce of a visit to another teacher's room, in propria per- 
sona. There are a thousand things in the good teacher's 



sohool-room, of which no hook eaa g;ive an aocountj nor 
any conversation impart to the inquirer. If the teacher 
would elevate himself in his profession, he must abao- 
lutely Tisit some of his successful brethren. He must go 
into the school-room and see how they conduct every exer- 
cise. He must see how another's pupils cbme into the 
sohool-room at the beginning of each session j how they 
walk along the ^oor, whether with a' heavy, elephant tread, 
or one light and silent enough not to disturb a sick man's 
slumber. He must observe whether the pupils are respect- 
ful to each other and their teacher, and are orderly in all 
their proceedings. 

Some teachers have a way of making everything go on 
smoothly and neatly in their school -rooms, of which other 
teachers can make themselves masters, if they will only 
go and5ee how it is done. Some men will look a school 
into order ; others will do it by a word, and others by a 
smile, and others by a frown. Some teachers have the 
reputation of making the recitation very sprightly and 
interesting.^ but to find out how they do it, it is necesnury 
to go and see them before. their classes, and notice the 
tones of their voice, and mark their gestures and general 
bearing. To see a successful teacher before his class, and 
hear him conduct an exercise in any branch of study, is 
of more real value to any teacher, than whole volumes of 
lectures on the theory and practice of teaching. 

We know of nothing so valuable to any one engaged in 
teaching, as going into some noted school^house and wit- 
nessing the whole order of movements through an entire 
day ; to see how the jpupils go oat and come in at reoesa, 
how they are dismissed, how whispering is checked, and 
attention to study secured, how slovenliness and all un- 
couth habits are discouraged, and every good tendency pro- 
moted, and the virtues established. 
Many tea ohers are remarkably successful in securing a 
high tone of self-respect among their pupils: how is it 
done ? In some schools everything uttered by the pupils 
comes out in tones so clear, and full, and musical, that it is 
a great pleasure to listen to them ; in others, everything is 
spoken in voices so thick and harsh, or low, as to disgust 
every visitor. How is either of these -conditions brought 
about? If we go and see, we may imitate the one, and 
avoid the other. In short, we incline to think that among 
all the means for improvement in teaching, of which 
modem times are lavish, none is superior to visiting. We 
say, then visit^ visit, VISIT, better schools if you can, but 
worse ones if you must ; there are none too poor to benefit 
us in something. 
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MEANS OF MENTAL IMPROVEMENT. -NO. I. 

BT A. P. DUTCHEB, If. D. 



MAN, without intellectual culture and 
moral illumination, is a ferocious, 
sensual, and superstitious being. The 
external world affords some pleasure to 
his animal propensities, but it confounds 
his moral and intellectual faculties. Na- 
ture exhibits to his mind a mighty chaos 
of events, and a dread display of power. 
The chain of causation appears too intri- 
cate to be unraveled, and the power too 
stupendous to be controlled. 

Order and beauty, indeed, occasionally 
^leam forth to his eye, from detached por- 
tions of creation, and seem to promise hap- 
piness and joy ; but more frequently clouds 
and darkness brood over the scene, and 
disappoint his fondest expectations. Evil 
seems so mixed up with good, that he 
.i;e^U'ds it either as its direct product, or 
its inseparable accompaniment. Nature is 
never contemplated with a clear percep- 
tion of its adaptation to the purpose of 
promoting the true enjoyment of man, or 
with a well-founded confidence in the wis- 
dom and benevolence of its Author. 

Man, when civilized and illuminated by 
knowledge, on the other hand, discovers 
in the objects and occurrences around him 
a scheme beautifully arranged for the 
gratification of all his powers, animal, 
moral and intellectual; he recognizes in 
himself the intelligent and accountable sub- 
ject of an all-bountiful Creator; and in 
joy and gladness desires to study his 
Maker's works, to ascertain his laws, that 
he may yield to them a steady and willing 
obedience. 

Without undervaluing the pleasures of 
his animal nature, he tastes the higher, 
more refined, and more enduring delights 
of his moral and intellectual capacities, 
and he then calls aloud for those means so 
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indispensable to the full enjoyment of his 
natural powers. 

To enumerate, and briefly consider some 
of these means, is the object of this article. 
And at the head of all the various means 
of mental improvement, we place 

READING. 

Before the discoveiy of the art of print*, 
ing, this fountain of knowledge was acces- 
sible only to the chosen few. But now 
all may come and drink freely, "without 
money and without price." And books 
have become so numerous, and treat of 
such a vast variety of subjects, that it 
requires a good and sound judgment to 
decide what books are worthy of -perusal 
and study. To the youthful mind this is 
a subject of infinite . importance. If a 
taste is once formed in the morning of life 
for frivolous and profane reading, it stamps 
the mind with injuiious impressions, which 
will require years to eradicate. 

Hence, at the very commencement of a 
course of mental improvement, I would 
recommend a systematic and careful study 
of the Bible, satisfied, from personal ex- 
perience, that this book, more than any 
other, is of itself able to arouse and invig- 
orate the intellect. Whether it be consid- 
ered as unfolding the philosophy of human 
nature, or the course of human events; 
whether it be adopted as a book for th0 
young child, of for the wisest statesman ; 
whether it be regarded as calling into exer- 
cise the reasoning powers, or as nourishing 
and chastening the fire of imagmation, it 
stands unrivaled in its influence upon the 
intellectual character. 

It excites the mind to the most intense 
and sometimes punf ul study ; it opens be- 
fore it the most abstruse wonders of phi- 
losophy. It presents truUi to* the mind* 
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now exceedingly simple and beautiful, and 
then incomparably sublime and glorious, 
but always pure as the stream that gushes 
from the crystal fount, and as sparkling as 
the dew-drop on the drooping fily. 

"This book, this holy book, in erery line 
Marked with the leal of high divinity, 
On every leaf bedewed with drops of lore 
Divine, and with th' eternaljieraldry 
And Bignatnre of Ood Almighty stamped 
From first to laat." ♦ • • • 

I know of no volume in the world so 
well fitted to disarm the prejudices and 
hostilities of the mind, as the Bible. Let 
its touching tenderness sink deep into your 
hearts, and its atmosphere of purity sur- 
round you in all your ways. 

Next to the Bible, there is no study 
more important than Physiology. By a 
careful study of this science, we become 
acquainted with the functions performed 
by the different organs of the living body. 
The necessity of an intimate acquaintance 
with this science, arises from the fact, that 
we cannot violate a single law of our or- 
ganization without suffering for it sooner 
or later. No matter how pure or elevated 
may be our spiritual condition, or benevo- 
lent our actions, we can not escape the 
operation of the laws of our physical 
beinff. They are immutable, and the pen- 
alty IS certain and inevitable. 

Throughout creation, we find that cer- 
tain causes produce certain effects. For 
example, if we apply fire to combustible 
materials, we expect them to burn. If 
we cast a body from the border of a preci- 
pice, it must faU down into the chasm be- 
neath. To expect the reverse, would be 
to look for a miracle. So if we overstrain 
our lungs or muscles, we suffer in those 
parts, in proportion as we violate the laws 
which govern them. Hence the impor- 
tance of becoming acqu£unted with this 
science. 

But physiology, aside from all its direct 
and practical bearings on the physical wel- 
fare of mankind, constitutes the most in- 
teresting subject of study among the sci- 
ences. The human system, how compli- 
cated and wonderful ! In its structure we 
behold a concentration of all that is har- 
monious and beautiful in the kingdom of 
nature. , Let it be studied with care, and 



it will expand the intellect, and impart a 
pleasure to the mind far above that which 
the miser feels in the groveling contem- 
plation of his hard-sought pelf. 

Nearly allied to the study of physiology, 
is the science of Phrbnoloqy — ^Tbe phi- 
losophy OF MIND. *'Gall, ^purzheim, 
and Combe have done for Metaphysics, 
or the science of mind, as great a work 
as Bacon did for Physics, or the laws of 
matter."* Study this science carefully, 
and you will find it an important means 
of mental improvement. 

The study of the natural sciences, such, 
for instance, as Astronomy, Geology, Min- 
eralogy, Zoology, Botany and Chemistry, 
can not fail to be the means of mental im- 
provement and delight, to the most ob- 
scure individual in society. ' By an intimate 
acquaintance with these sciences, w0 be- 
come more thoroughly convinced of the 
being and glory of God. 

Turn our thoughts which way we will, 
from the greatest to the least object that 
we behold ; from the orient star that glit- 
ters in the heavens, to the insect that 
creeps upon the ground ; from the awful 
thunder that rolls in the skies, to the flower 
that flourishes in the field, all things tes- 
tify a pix>found skill, a mighty and all- 
powerful hand, before which we must 
bow. 

The works of nature are displayed on 
every hand with astonishing magnificence. 
We walk through the earth as through the 
apartments of a splendid palace, which 
ought to fill every spectator with wonder 
and delight. All the works which our 
power can erect, all the ornaments which 
human art can contrive, are feeble and 
trifling in comparison with those glories 
which nature everywhere presents to our 
view. 

The immense arch of the heavens, the 
splendor of the sun in his meridian bright- 
ness, or the beauty of his rising and setting 
hours, the rich fields of landscape, and the 
boundless expanse of the ocean, are scenes 
which mock every rival attempt of human 
skill and labor. 

" There is a pleasure," says Dr. Carpen- 
ter,' '* in the contemplation of beauty and 

* Horace Mann's Thonghta for Tonng Man. 
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hannony wherever presented to us ; and is 
not this pleasure increased, when we are 
made aware, as in the study of the natural 
sciences, that the sources of them are 
never-ending, and that our enjoyment of 
them becomes more intense in proportion 
to the comprehensiveness of our know- 
ledge ? And does not the feeling, that we 
are not looking upon tho arts or inventions 
of a human artificer, but studying the 
wonders of a creative design infinitely 
more skillful, immeasurably heighten all 
these sources of gratification ? 

" But it is not only in affording us such 
interesting objects of regular study, that 
the bounty of Nature is exhibited. Per- 
haps it is more keenly felt by the mind, 
which, harassed by the cares of the world, 
or vexed by its disappointments, or fatigued 
by severer studies, seeks refuge in her calm 
retirement, and allows her sober gladness 
to exert its cheering and tranquilizing in- 
fluence on the spirit." 

Having added to the studies already 
enumerated. History, Biography, the dif- 
ferent branches of Mathematics, Natural, 
Moral, and Political Philosophy, Geogra- 
phy, we will then be prepared to read 
Poetry, and drink deep at her sparkling 
fount. No reading has a more powerful 
tendency to purify and exalt the mind, 
than poetry. The grand old fathers of 
English verse seem especially to do 
this. 

There is scarcely a character in Shak- 
speare, whose contemplation does not 
make us better men. No one can read 
Milton without catching a spark of his 
celestial fire, and seeming to hear the 
chants of the redeemed. But we are too 
groveling to enjoy the lofty strains of the 
muse. We are too fond of raking among 
dust and ashes for dross, and therefore do 
not win immortal wealth, or catch glimpses 
of Paradise from her serene face. 

Notwithstanding the great benefit to be 
derived from reading, there is a very gen- 
eral impression abroad in the world, that 
book knowledge of any sort is mere the- 
ory, whereas it is practical knowledge that 
is wanted. That practical knowledge is 
wanted in every department of society, we 
will freely admit ; but that men are more 
practical than books, we deny. Nor is it 



books alone that abound in wild and ex- 
travajgant theories ; nor does all experience 
dwell outside of book covers. 

Y^at, I would ask, are all books on the 
useful sciences but the universal experi- 
ence of the world, with the coarser pwts 
sifted out? Whereas, what is commonly 
called personal experience, is no more enti- 
tled to the name of experience than was 
the conduct of the man who carried the 
stone m one end of the bag, which was 
slung across his horse's saddle, and the 
wheat m the other; and who, when urired 
to throw away the stone, and divide the 
grain, alleged as a reason for not comply. 
ing with the advice, that his father and 
his grandfather had always carried their 
gram thus, and he believed it was the only 
correct way, having tested it by expend 
ence. Just such is the most of that which 
18 claimed by the mass of book haters to 
be experience, in opposition to what they 
consider the mere theories of books. 

Many individuals complain that they 
have no taste for reading, and therefore 
denye no benefit from it. This distaste 
originates, nine times out of ten, from the 
fact that they do not understand what they 
read And again, many persons are not 
benefited, because they read so rapidly, 
that they never pause to consider whether 
the opinions of the author they are read- 
ing are true or false, but as they read they 
adopt his opinions. This should not be. 
If his opinions are remembered, it is an 
exercise of memory alone, without judc- 
ment. "* ^ 

He who reads with profit, must exercise 
his judgment ; weigh well the words, as 
he proceeds. Does any part of the au- 
thor's meaning appear obscure, he must 
reflect on the character of his writings, 
examine the context, and by it determine 
the exact meaning of the writer. By thia 
method the reader enters into the spirit 
of the subject, and is capable of judging 
how far the author's opinions coincide with 
his own, or how far they are true or false. 

If these rules are observed, * reading, 
instead of being uninteresting and unprc?- 
itable, will be viewed as a source of exqui- 
site delight, and as one of the most impoK^ 
tant means of mental improvement 
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MOUNT VERNON. 



NINE miles south from Alexandria, in 
Fairfax County, Virginia, is situated 
Mount Vernon, the estate of the 
Washington Family. The road leading to 
this place is somewhat obscure, and lias 
but few inhabitants. The house stands 
on an eminence, looking down upon the 
Potomac. A beautiful lawn, partly shaded 
by ttees, extends from the front of the 
mansion to the verge of the precipice 
which overhangs the river. 

This is the place to which Washington 
retired after he had accomplished the inde- 

Jendence of his country, and from which 
e was soon after called to preside at the 
head of our nation as its first President ; 
and here he again sought peace and quiet 
in private Hfe, voluntarily resigning all the 
stations and power he had accepted and 
exercised for the good of his country. 

To an American, this place is interest- 
ing in a' degree which no language can 
portray. Here was the home of the 
Father of our country. Here that great 
•ad goad man sought happiness in relief 
from the cares and trials of public life, 



when our country had arrived at that po- 
sition in which she could be safely trusted 
to other hands. Here, too, he closed his 
eyes in hie last sleep, the sleep of death. 
And here is the Tomb of Washington, in 
which rest the remains of him whom na- 
tions delight to honor. 

Washington's Tomb is a simple struc- 
ture of stone. The front of it only is vis- 
ible, the other portions being covered with 
the earth, shaded by trees. It is concealed 
from the view of the passer-by, by a neat 
and substantial stone wall of considerable 
height, with a gate, over which is a slab 
bearing the inscription, 

WASHINGTON FAMILY. 

The surrounding scene is left nearly in 
the state of nature. The irregular surface 
of the ground, and the numerous trees, 
exclude the sight of every distant object ; 
and there is nothing in view to disturb the 
mind, in the solemn and impressive reflec- 
tion which naturally arises within it: 

It is not many months since an interest- 
ing pilgrimage was made to the The Tomb. 
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of Washington, by Edmond La Fayette, 
the youthful grandson of our nation's bene- 
factor. During this visit, Mr. Custis, the 
aged and adopted son of Washington, ac- 
companied him. 

While at the sepulcher which contains 
the ashes of the Father of his Country, 
this aged guide, and veteran relic of the 
past, called up to his youn? companion 
the time-honored memories of the days of 
Washington, narrating recollections of the 
glorious career of his public services, to- 
gether with endearing memories of the 
virtues of his private life and domestic 
retirement, amid the tranquil shades of his 
beloved Mount Vernon. 

Mr. Custis spoke to the pilgrim from 
La Grange of his illustrious grandparent, 
and how his fame and memory were cher- 
ished in the hearts of the American peo- 
ple ; and that his early and chivalric de- 
votion to the cause of their independence, 
and good and gallant service in the war of 
the Revolution, had earned for him the 
title of America's Benefactor. 

He pointed out the spot of Washington's 
interview with the Marquis De La Fayette, 
in 1784 : for although but a child at that 
remote period, Mr. Gustis well remembered 
the arrival of the Marquis at Mount Ver- 
non. He had called to pay his parting 
respects to the Chief preparatory to his 
embarkation for France. 

Forty years after this event had passed 
away, and the Father of his Country had 
long been called to his great reward in a 
better world, when Mrs. Custis had the 
singular happiness to present to the na- 
tion's guest a ring containing a lock of 
Washington's hair, the group assembled 
at the old tomb where rested the remains 
of the honored patriot. 

M. Edmond La Fayette was much inter- 
ested in all that was told him touching his 
estimable father, George Washington La 
Fayette, of his first arrival in Philadel- 
phia in 1*706, and introduction to the 
President of the United States, when 
Washington embraced him and told hhn, 
"While in America, you will consider 
me as your father;" also of his father's 
happy sojourn as a member of the family 
of Mount Vernon until his departure for 
Europe. 



The pilgrim of La Grange, when bidding 
adieu to the spot, venerable in the estima- 
tion of the good and wise of all countries, 
and endeared by so many memories ^to the 
familv of La Fayette, felt deeply impressed 
by all that he had seen and heard. It 
was a bright day in his existence ; he 
declared that all his after life would be 
che<*red by the reflection that he had per- 
formed a sacred duty in making his pil- 
frimage to the Tomb of Mount Vernon, 
his estate is now owned by John A. 
Washington, Esq., a descendant from the 
Washington Family. 



WHISTLING WINDS. 

BY L. M. WILES. 

How sad is the moan of the mid-wioter's wind. 
That comes from tlie dark weaving oloud unoonfined ; 
How plaintive it sings through the dark vaulted skj. 
How thrilling the harp-tone it sweeps from on high ! 

Fnll oft, sightless winds, hare I heard yonr sad whine 
Sing ont from the top of the dark bounding pine; 
And away to the mountain in wildness, at last, 
Tve heard you disoourse in the mad rushing blast. 

Ye whistle back mem'ries in accents of truth ; 
Ye tell o*er the tales that I learned in my youth ; 
And oft as ye wind through the casement by day. 
Ye telt me of times that are whittled away. 



THE TEACHER'S PRATER. 

BT a ifOBur. 

Father, 'tis thine to bless 

The labor of our hands ; 
Immortal mind, which tliese possess^ 

Incessant care demands. 

The seed implanted here 

In foliage broad will rise ; 
The beauteous flowers on earth appear, 

The fruits in Paradise. 

Guard, then, each thought and word, 

And every action rule ; 
That these, while endless cycles roll, 

May bless their childhood's school. 
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KOSSUTH.^ 



LouiB Kossuth was born at Monok, 
Zemplin County, in the northern part 
of Hungary, on the 2'7th of April, 
1806. His father, who had served in the 
Austrian army during the wars against 
Napoleon, was a lawyer, and a small land- 
owner. His mother, who still survives to 
exult in the glory of her son, is said to be 
a woman of extraordinary force of mind 
and character. Kossuth thus adds another 
to the long list of those great men who 
seem' to have inherited their genius fro^n 
their mothers. 

When a boy, he was remarkable for the 
winmng gentleness of his disposition, and 
for an earnest enthusiasm, which gave 
promise of future eminence, could he but 

• Pronounced as if >rritten Kos-shoot^ with the accent 
on the last syllahle. This article has been compiled, 
in part, from Harper's Magazine. 



overcome the obstacles of obscurity, and 
procure means to obtain an education. He 
was not destined to long remain unnoticed. 
A young clergyman was attracted by the 
character and genius of the boy, and vol- 
untarily took upon himself the office of 
his tutor; and thus first opened before his 
youthful mind visions of a broader world 
than that of the miserable village of his 
residence. 

But these, serene days of powers expand- 
ing under genial guidance soon passed 
away. His father died, his tutor was 
removed to another post, and the gates of 
knowledge seemed again to close upon the 
boy. But by the aid of members of his 
family, themselves in humble circumstan- 
ces, he was enabled to attend such schools 
as the place furnished. Little that was 
worth knowing was taught there^ how* 
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ever; but among that little was the Latin 
language. 

It was through the door of that lan- 
guage that the youns dreamer was intro- 
duced into the broad domains of history, 
where he could range at will through the 
immortal past. History relates nothing so 
spirit-stirring as the struggles of some bold 
patriot to overthrow or resist arbitrary 
power. Hence, the young student of his- 
tory is always a republican. 

When just entering upon manhood, 
Kossuth went to Pesth, the capital, to 
study the legal profession. Here he en- 
tered the office of a notary, and began 
gradually to make himself known by his 
uberal opinions, and the fervid eloquence 
with which he set forth and maintained 
them. Men soon began to see in him the 
promise of a powerful pubUc writer, orator, 
and debater. 

Kossuth, having completed his legal 
studies, and finding no favorable opening 
in the capital, returned, in 1830, to his 
native district, and commenced the prac- 
tice of law, with much success. He also 
began to make his way toward public life 
by his assiduous attendance and intelligent 
action in the local assemblies. 

A new Diet was assembled in 1832, and 
he received a commission to fill the place 
of an absentee. In this position his duties 
were more those of a counsel than of a 
delegate; however, it was a post much 
sought for by young and aspiring lawyers, 
as it gave them an opportunity of master- 
ing legal forms, displaying their abilities, 
and forming advantageous connections. 

Kossuth early made himself known as 
a debater, and gradually won his way 
upward, and ^became associated with the 
leading men of the liberal party. He soon 
undertook to publish a report of the de- 
bates and proceedings of the Diet. This 
attempt was opposed, and a law proclaim- 
ed, which forbade such a publication. 

For a while he evaded the law by hav- 
ing his sheet lithographed ; but his presses 
were soon seized by the Government. De- 
termined not to be baffled, he employed a 
large number of scribes, and had his jour- 
nal writtai out. Then, to avoid seizure in 
the post-office, they were circulated by 
private oottriera. 



This was a period of intense excitement 
on the part of Kossuth. He attended the 
meetings of the Diet, and the conferences 
of the deputies, edited his paper, read 
almost all the works on pohtics and polit- 
ical economy, besides studying French and 
EngHsh, that he might be able to read the 
debates in the French Chambers and the 
British Parliament. During this time it is 
said that he allowed himself but three 
hours' sleep in the twenty-four. 

Though twice admonished by Govern- 
ment to discontinue bis journal, it was still 
sent forth, penetrating every part of the 
kingdom. So great was the influence thus 
exerted toward liberty, that the Govern- 
ment finally determined to crush it en- 
tirely. Accordingly, on the 4th of May, 
1837, while Kossuth was walking in the 
vicinity of the fortress of Buda, he was 
seized, thrust within the walls of a'dark, 
damp dungeon, where he was*confined for 
three long years. 

Kossuth was now regarded as a martyr 
to the liberty of speech ; and his impris- 
onment did much for the cause of freedom. 
Liberal subscriptions were raised through- 
out the country for the benefit of his 
mother and sisters, who were dependent 
on his exertions for support. His pat- 
riotic fellow -laborers did not cease to 
work upon the public mind, and wjben he 
at length was released from his unwhole- 
some dungeon, he found his countrymen 
ready for the work of self-deliverance. 

Among those who were inspired with 
admiration for his political efforts, and 
with sympathy for his fate, was Theresa 
Mezlenyi, the young daughter of a noble- 
man. She sent him books, and corres- 
ponded with him during his imprisonment. 
In 1841, soon after his liberation, they 
were married. 

He issued from prison in 1840, bearing 
in his debilitated frame, his pallid face, and 
glassy eyes, traces of severe sufferings, 
both of mind and body. He repaired for 
a time to a watering-place among the 
mountains to recruit his shattered health. 
He mingled but little with the society 
there, but preferred to wander among the 
forest-clad hills and lonely valleys. It 
was evident that mighty thoughts were 
revolving in his mind. 
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Soon after his liberation, he became the 
principal editor of the ** Pesth Gazette," 
which a bookseller, who enjoyed the pro- 
tection of the GoFemment, had received 
permission to establish. The name of the 
editor was now sufficient to electrify the 
country ; and Kossnth at once stood forth 
as the advocate of the right of the lower 
and middle classes. 

In \S41 he was elected a member of 
the National Assembly for the city of 
Pesth. No sooner did he take his seat in 
the Diet than the foremost place was con- 
ceded to him, and he became at once the 
champion of his country's cause. He 
roused the whole nation to a sense of its 
wrongs, and demanded from Austria a 
restoration of the rights of the Hungarian 
people. He claimed her old Constitution, 
which had been wrested from them long 
years "before. 

He sougfit no new privileges ; he only 
demanded that the old degree of indepen- 
dence should be restored to Hungary. 
He carried the Assembly with him. A 
deputation was appointed to wait upon the 
Emperor, of which Kossuth was the lead- 
ing member. The Emperor yielded ; the 
Constitution was conceded, the Cabinet 
and its life and soul was Loais 



Lossuth, 

The tidings of this event were proclaimed 
unidst the wildest transports of joy ; and 
every house in Vienna blazed with the 
illumination of rejoicings. Never had so 
great a work been accomplished in so short 
a time. Never had one man shone forth 
•o proudly preeminent as Kossuth, through 
all this struggle. 

But this joy did not long continue. 
Ferdinand proved treacherous, and set 
himself at work to destroy the laws he 
had sworn to support. He revoked his 
own acts» and plunged into a war with the 
country whose independence he had but 
jost confirmed. 

Kossuth became again the soul of the 
contest. His clarion voice summoned the 
millions of his native land to the defense 
of their rights. His genius organized, dis- 
ciplmed, and wielded their armies. Cour- 
age, method and power sprung up at his 
word. ' Victory waited upon his steps, 
and a final triumph seemed within grasp. 



Russia now poured forth her hosts to 
the aid of Austria in crushing the liberty 
of Hungary. Still the struggle continued, 
and Hungary was yet victorious. At last 
she fell, not in open war, but through the 
purchased treason of one of her ' sons. 
Kossuth and his companions fled. They 
entered the Turkish empire, and threw 
themselves upon the hospitality of the 
Sultan, who promised them a safe asylum. 

Austria and Russia demanded that the 
fugitives should be given up ; and for some 
months it was uncertain whether the 
Turkish government would dare to refuse. 
At length the exiles were asked to abjure 
the faith of their fathers, and embrace the 
Mohammedan religion, when they would 
have a right to claim the protection of the 
Government. Kossuth refused to purchase 
his life at such a price. 

Finally they were cast into prison at 
Kutayeh. Nations wept over the fate of 
Hungary, and the sympathies of millions 
in Europe and America went with Kossuth 
and his companions to their Turkish prison. 
At length, through the interposition of the 
United States and the British Government, 
these imprisoned exiles were set at liberty, 
and conveyed from the Turkish dominion, 
and beyond the savage ferocity of Austria, 
on board the United States steam-frigate 
Mississippi, which was sent out for that 
purpose by our government. 

Kossuth and his companions have been 
borne to America, where the noble cham- 
pion of Liberty is welcomed with a warmer 
and more enthusiastic reception than any 
man who has ever approached our shores, 
saving only the time when La Fayette was 
our nation's honored guest. He comes to 
us as the exiled representative of those 
fundamental principles upon which our 
political institutions are based. 

He is the living leader of a lost cause. 
His country is ruined, its nationality de- 
stroyed. Yet his efforts have not been 
wholly lost. The tree which he planted 
in blood, and agony, and tears, though its 
tender shoots have been trampled down, 
will yet spring up again, to gladden, if not 
his heart, yet those of his children or his 
children's children. The man may perish, 
but the cause will endure. 

There is no man living whom the ty- 
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rants and oppressors . of Europe's miltions 
regard with greater dread and deeper ha- 
tred, than Kossuth ; and none to whom the 
and down-trodden of the old 



world look with more confidence and hope 
of success in the cause of liberty, than to 
this noble Hungarian — this eloquent ex- 
pounder and able defender of human free- 
dom — this Washington of the nineteenth 
century. 



THE NOBLE MARINER. 

BT SBV. JAMES OILBOBNB LYONS, LL. D. 

Most readen oi these lines will remember that, when the 
ship Ooean Monarch was burned off Liyerpool, on the 24th 
of August, 1848, Fbkdkrick Jksomb of New York sayed 
fifteen lives, by an aot of singular courage and benero- 
lence. They will also lament that one so ready to help 
othen should himself perish by violence. He was killed 
in Central America, in the autumn of 1851. 

Shout the noble seaman's name, 
Deeds like his belong to fame : 
Cottage roof and kingly dome, 
Sound the praise of brave Jerome. 
Let his acts be told and sung, 
While his own high Saxon tongue, 
Herald meet for worth suhlime. 
Peals from conquered clime to dime. 

Madly roird the giant wreck. 
Fiercely hlaz'd the riven deck, 
Thick and fast as falling stars, 
Crashed the flaming blocks and spars; 
Loud as surf, when winds are strong, 
Waird the scorch'd and stricken throng. 
Gazing on a rugged shore. 
Fires behind, and seaa before. 

On the charred and reeling prow, 
Reft of hope they gather now, 
Finding, one by one, a grave. 
In the vex'd and sullen wave : 
Here the child, as if in sleep. 
Floats on waters dark and deep ; 
There the mother sinks below, 
Shrieking in her mighty woe. 

Britons^ quick to strive or feel, 
Join*d with chiefs of rich Brazil ; 
Western freemen, prompt to dare. 
Side by side with Bourbon's heir ; 
Proving who could then excel. 
Game with succor long and well ; 
But Jerome, in peril nurs'd, 
Shone among the foremoet-^FDssr. 



Through the reddened surge and spray, 
Fast he cleaves his troubled way, 
Boldly climbs and stoutly clings. 
On the smoking timber springs, 
Fronts the flames, nor fears to stand 
In that lorn and weeping band ; 
Looks on death, nor tries to shun. 
Till his work of love is done. 

Glorious man I — immortal work I 
Claim thy hero, proud New York : 
Harp of him when feasts are spread. 
Tomb him with thy valiant deai 
Who, that> bent on just renown. 
Seeks a Christian's prize and crown. 
Would not spurn whole years of life, 
For one hour of stieh a strife? 



»•«•»•» 



THE FOUNTAIN OF KNOWLEDGE. 

THE following beautiful extract we com- 
mend to the careful attention of every 
young man and young woman, en- 
treating them to seek the fountsdn of 
knowledge, and bathe the immortal mind 
in its life-giving waters : — 

One fountain there is, whose deep-ljdng 
vein has only just begun to throw up its 
silver drops among mahkind; a fountain 
which will allay the thirst of millions, and 
will give to those who drink from it peace 
and joy. It is knowledge — the fountain 
of intellectual cultivation, which gives 
health to mankind, makes clear the vision, 
brings joy to life, and breathes over the 
souFs destiny a* deep repose. 

Go and drink therefrom, thou whom 
fortune has not favored, and thou wilt 
soon find thyself rich ! Thou mayest go 
forth into the world, and find thyself 
everywhere at home. Thou canst culti- 
vate -thy mind in thy own little chamber : 
books are thy friends, they are ever around 
thee, and carry on wise conversation with 
thee : nature, antiquity, heaven, are acces- 
sible to thee! The industrious kingdom 
of the ant, the works of man, the rainbow, 
and music's sweet chords, offer to thy soul 
hospitality. 



"That education which will secure to 
the future the civilization of the past and 
present, is what the country requhres." 
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LOUISIANA. 



ON the Seal of Jjouisiana is represented 
a pelican feeding her young, while she 
assumes the attitude of protection and 
defense. They all share ahke her mater- 
nal assiduity. The mother bird is here 
emblematic of the General Government of 
the Union, while the birds in the nest rep- 
resent the several States. 

Above the nest are the scales of Justice, 
emblematic of the device below, and de- 
noting that such is the watchful care and 
guardianship which the Government of the 
Union is bound to bestow alike upon all 
the members of the confederacy. In the 
lower part of the Seal is the motto, Union 
AND Confidence. 

Louisiana is. one of the States bordering 
on the Gulf of Mexico, which bounds it on 
the south. Texas forms its western boun- 
dary, Arkansas and Mississippi its north- 
em, and Mississippi its eastern. It is 
about 340 miles long from east to west, 
and about 230 miles wide. It contains 
46,431 square miles. 

This state comprises the southern part 
of an immense territory which formerly 



belonged successively to France and Spain. 
It was first settled by the French at 
Iberville, in 1699. In 1762 it was ceded 
to Spain, and remained in her possession 
until 1800, when it was granted back to 
France. In 1803 it was purchased by 
the Government of the United States, for 
$15,000,000. 

This purch^e was made during the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Jeflferson, and for it he 
was severely censured by the Federal party ; 
yet it proved to be of vast importance to 
our country, adding immensely to the se- 
curity, wealth and prosperity of the nation. 
By this purchase the territory of the 
United States was more than doubled, for 
it included all that portion of the country 
lying west of the Mississippi, extending to 
Mexico and to the Pacific Ocean. 

The portion of this territory now form- 
mg the State of Louisiana, established a 
separate territorial government in 1804, 
called the "Territory of Orleans." In 
1812 it was admitted into the Union, as a 
state, under the name that it now bears. 

The State of Louisiana is divided into 
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21 parishes, which correspond to counties 
in other states. The population of the 
state, according to the census of 1850, was 
308,058, of which 128,316 were slaves. 
The capital is Baton Rouge, situated on 
the east bank of the Mississippi, about 
100 miles above New Orleans. Its popu- 
lation is 4,200. New Orleans is the largest 
city in the state, and in commercial impor- 
tance is second only to New York. Its 
population is about 120,000. 

This city is situated on the east side of 
the Mississippi River, 100 miles from its 
mouth, and four miles from Lake Ponchar- 
train. It is nearly in the form of a paral- 
lelogram, running along the river, and 
built on a plain inclining from the river 
toward the swamp in its rear. In the 
river opposite the city there is a bend, and 
several of the principal streets curve in 
conformity to this. Owing to the shape 
thus given to the city. New Orleans has 
been called the " Crescent City.'* 

So low is the coimtry along the Missis- 
sippi River, in this portion of the state, 
that an embankment, called a Levee, is 
rfdsed on its border to protect the city 
and country from being overflowed. The 
Levee is from twenty to forty feet broad, 
and slopes gradually from the river like 
an inclined plain. This forms a place for 
promenading, and a convenient one for 
depositing cotton bales, and produce 
brought down the Mississippi. These 
Levees extend hundreds of miles along 
the banks on both sides of the river. 

Opposite the city of New Orleans, the 
river is about half a mile wide, and 100 
feet deep. The harbor presents an area 
of many acres, covered with flat-boats, 
sloops, schooners, brigs, and steamboats 
of nearly every description and form. 
During the busy season, from November 
until July, this port is crowded with ves- 
sels of all sizes, and of every nation. 

The principal productions of this state 
are sugar, cotton, and rice. Sugar is 
r^sed principally near the Gulf of Mexico ; 
rice, on the banks of the rivers ; and cotton, 
everywhere. The education of the state 
has been very much neglected; but the 
new constitution provides for the establish- 
ment of Free Public Schools. 



FATHER MATHEW'S FAREWELL ADDRESS 

TO THE CmZENS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

DSARLT Beloved Friends: — My mis- 
sion among you closes to-day. I 
can not take my final departure from 
the shores of your great and prosperous 
country, without publicly recording my 
deep and grateful appreciation of the gen- 
erous sympathy, the delicate attention, and 
the unremitting kindness which I have 
experienced in every section of this vast 
Union. The noble reception which you 
have spontaneously tendered to a stranger, 
known merely as a humble missionary in 
the cause of moral reform, proves the 
devotion of your people to the interests of 
humanity, however feebly championed, and 
has endeared America and her people to 
me by a thousand ties too sacred for ut- 
terance. ***** 

I can not omit this opportunity of bear- 
ing my grateful testimony to the generous 
and valuable cooperation which I have re- 
ceived in the prosecution of my mission, 
from the public press of America. Whatr 
ever may be the party or sectional difier- 
ences that separate thosd influential expos- 
itors of public opinion, all recognized, in 
the simple principle which I enunciated, 
a common ground of fraternal union ; and 
acting in that Christian spirit, have, with 
scarcely an exception, ever freely tendered 
their valuable support and advocacy to the 
cause of Temperance, emphatically the 
cause of virtue, patriotism and morality. 

If the affectionate sympathy and kind- 
ness of the American people have at all 
times been generously extended to me 
during my tour, how much more intense 
has this noble feeling become as the period 
approached for my departure 9 * * ♦ 

To my own beloved countrymen I most 
affectionately tender a few words of part- 
ing advice. You have, my dearly beloved 
friends, relinquished the land of your birth, 
endeared to you by a thousand fond remi- 
niscences, to seek on these distant shores 
that remuneration for industry and toil too 
often denied you at home. You are pre- 
sented here with a boundless field of prof- 
itable employment, and every inducement 
held out to persevering industry. You 
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are received and welcomed into the great 
American family with feelings of sympa- 
thy, kindness and friendship. 

After a few years you become citizens 
of this great republic* whose vast territorial 
extent abounds in all the materials of min- 
eral, agricultural and commercial wealth; 
the avenues to honor and fame are liberally 
thrown open to you and your children, and 
no impediment (save of your own creation) 
exists to prevent your attaining the high- 
est social and civic distinction; and will 
you any longer, permit those glorious op- 
portunities to pass unimproved, or rather, 
will you not, by studying relf-respect, and 
acquiring habits suited to your new posi- 
tion, aspire to reflect honor alike on the 
land of your birth and of your adoption ? 

I implore you, as I would with my 
dying breath, to discard for ever those fool- 
ish divisions — those insensate quarrels — 
those factious broils, too often, alas ! the 
fruits of intemperance, in which your 
country is disgraced, the peace and order 
of society violated, and the laws of Heaven 
trampled on and outraged. Oh ! how 
painful is the contrast between the feelings 
which generate those foolish local animosi- 
ties among the common inhabitants of a 
country, the entire area of which would 
but form an inconsiderable section of some 
of the larger States of this Union, and that 
broad and comprehensive spirit of patriot- 
ism which makes every inhabitant of this 
mighty Republic, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from Maine to California, glorj in 
the title of an American citizen. 

Friends and fellow-countrymen : I now 
bid you a reluctant, a final farewell. A 
few hours more will separate me from the 
hospitable shores of America for ever. I 
carry with me, to " the poor old country," 
feelings of respect and attachment for its 
people, that neither time nor distance can 
obliterate. 

Citizens of the United States: I fer- 
vently pray that the Almighty Disposer of 
human events, in whose hands are the 
destinies of nations, may continue those 
blessings and favors which you have so 
long enjoyed ; that your progress in every 
private and public virtue may keep pace 
with your unexampled prosperity; that 
you and your children's children may be 



ever true to the great destiny that awaits 
you, and to the spirit of those institutions 
under the fostering care of which you have 
so rapidly progressed. 

May your country still extend the hand 
of succor to the helpless exile, afford an 
asylum to the persecuted, and a home to 
the oppressed, and thus inseparably con- 
nect her future destiny with the interests 
of universal humanity. 

Citizens of the -United States, and 
beloved countrymen — again adieu! May 
Heaven pour its choicest blessings on your 
favored land, is the farewell prayer of 

Yoiir devoted and affectionate friend, 

Theobald Mathew. 



TALENT AND GENIUS. 

THERE is a marked distinction between 
men of genius, and men simply of 
talent. Talent repeats; genius cre- 
ates. Talent is a cistern ; genius a foun- 
tain. Talent deals with the actual, with 
discovered and realized truths, analyzing, 
arranging, combining, applying positive 
knowledge, and in action looking to prece- 
dents. (Tenius deals with the possible^ 
creates new combinations, discovers new 
laws, and acts from insight into principles. 
Talent jogs to conclusions, to which ge- 
nius takes giant leaps. Talent accumu- 
lates knowledge, and has it packed up in 
the memory ; genius assimilates it with its 
own substance, grows with every new ac- 
cession, and converts knowledge into power. 

Selected. 



FAREWELL TO 1851. 

Last of the rolling years, farewell ! 

Thy reign \& o*er; thy days are done ; 
Remembrance only now can tell 

Of eighteen hundred fifty-one. 

The spring, the summer's golden hue, 
The gladdening autumn, all have shone, 

And cheerless winter bids adieu 
To eighteen hundred fifty-one. 

The past, the present^ future years^ 
Hath been, and is, and shall roll on ; 

But life, though changeful, must appear 
As eighteen hundred fifty-one. 
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THE SCHOOL CAlAlfltY IN NEW TOEL 

WARD School, No. 26, Bituated in Greenwich 
Ayenue, New York, was, at the time of 
the recent calamity, one of the largest and 
most flourishing schools in this city. The build- 
ing is four stories in height^ and the principal 
entrance to the several stories was by a flight of 
ftairs ascending from the front entrance. These 
stairs were not spiral, but ascended to the upper 
story in successive flights, of about six steps each, 
from one landing-place, or platform, to another, 
around a square opening, or what is termed a 
" well hole." 

Thi \ school was attei ded by nearly two thoti- 
mnd children ; these were under the in truction 
of twenty-five teachers. On the day of the dread- 
ful calamity there were supposed to be 1856 pu- 
pils present These were distributed into the 
different divisions known as Primary, Female 
and Male Departments. The Primary Depart- 
ment contained the smallest boys and girls. The 
older boys and girls were in separate rooms as 
the departments indicate. Each department is 
divided into classes according to the grade of 
aeholarship, and occupy separate rooms. 

About 2 o'clock on the afternoon of Thursday, 
the 20th of November, the principal of the Fe- 
Qiale Department was seized with a slight paral- 
ysis which rendered her unable to speak. The 
^irls near her became alarmed' at her appearance, 
and began to scream and cry for water, and at 
the same time to run out of the room. Those in 
the adjoining room were startled by the confu- 
aion and screams^ and supposi g the cry for wa- 
ter was occasioned by a fire, they also began to 
■cream, and rush for the stairway. 

The children in the other departments hearing 
the noise, became frightened, and joined the 
crowd which were struggling to get down the 
stairs. The panic was so sudden, and the alarm 
so quickly communicated to the whole mass of 
children, that the most energetic efforts of the 
teachers proved inetiectual in staying the excite- 
ment Several of them, while trying to quiet 
the children, were borne down the stairway 
with the mass. 

The crowd on the stairs became so dense, that 
the railing gave way, and the children were pre- 
cipitated headlong down the " well hole,** piling 
upon each other till the maas became some six 



or eight feet high. Some were killed by fallings 
and many by suffocation while in the pile. In 
this manner /or^^;/(>ur children lost their livec^ 
and many more were injured. 

It was one of the most heart-rending scenes 
that has ever occurred in this city, and one 
which seems almost unaccountable. "Why, on 
this occasion, so trifling a cause should have re- 
sulted in such a sad calamity, is known only to 
Him whose Omniscience sees all things. It is a 
solemn warning against becoming excited, and 
losing self-possession under any circumstancefl^ 
especially when there is danger. And this les- 
son should be instilled into the minds of chil- 
dren. 



KossuTU, the great and noble champion of hu- 
man freedom of the nineteenth century, landed 
on the shores of America on the morning of 
Friday, the 6th day of December last On Sat- 
urday, the 6th ult, he was publicly welcomed 
by the citizens of New York. A more enthu- 
siastic or heartier reception was. never before 
extended to any foreigner, with the single excep- 
tion of La Fayette. 

He has plainly and repeatedly announced 
that his intention in visiting our shores is not 
to seek an asylum and a home for himself, but 
to labor for the cause of human freedom in 
Europe. This most worthy object he keeps 
ever in view, and makes it the burden of all 
his speeches. He asks not for armies and ca- 
vies from our government, but sympathy from 
the people, and solicits of them funds to aid his 
country to obtain her rights, as our country 
solicited and received money from France to aid 
her in her revolutionary struggles. And he 
also asks our government to exprebs their de- 
termination to maintain the principle of non- 
interference among nations, so that if one na- 
tion is struggling for freedom from oppression, 
other nations shall not be permitted to inter- 
fere and aid their tyrants in crushing their lib- 
erties. 

He is accompanied to our country by his wife, 
and several distinguished Hungarians who were 
in the Turkish prison with him. His present 
intention is to return to England about the 
first o( next month, and there await the call 
which he confidently believes will soon be made 
by his people, summoning him to renew the 
contest for Hungarian Independence, and for a 
final triumph of human freedom in Europe. 
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To pour the fresh initraotion o*er the mind, 

To breathe th' enlirening ipiritf to fix 

The generous purpose, and the noble thought. 



THE INVALIDS. 



BT MBS. B. IC OUTHKne. 



HOW delightful are the quiet au- 
tumn days, when the gay little 
squirrel is busy accumulating 
his winter's store, pausing only to 
chatter saucily at every intruder 
upon his forest domain; when the 
monotonous chirping of insects fills 
the meadows with their clatter, and 
when troops of happy children are 
gathering the golden harvest that 
weighs down the generous trees of 
the orchard. 

Upon such an autumn afternoon 
Annette Wiard looked from the win- 
dow of her lonely sick-room, and 
wished she could go abroad to breathe 
the fresh air of heaven once more ; 
but no one was near to whisper a 
word of sympathy. 

Soon her brother John, a lad of 
twelve years of age, entered the room 
in a very boisterous manner, seized 
his basket, and ran out to go and 
gather nuts. So great was the pain 
in Annette's head, that she could not 
repress a groan as John's rude man- 
ner disturbed her. But he heeded 
not his poor sister's sufferings, so 
great was his anticipated pleasure. 

'' that I were well enough to 
wander forth to-day, the fading leaves 
are so beautiful, and the sun-light so 
soft !" sighed Annette, as her brother 
left the room. Then a smile beamed 
through her tears, for sweet memo- 



ries came over her, and she forgave 
her brother's rudeness. 

" See here, Henry Carter, come 
with me and gather nuts," said John 
Wiard to a noble-looking little fel- 
low, who was passing as he opened 
the gate. 

**No, thank you, John; I should 
be pleased to go, the day is so fine, 
but my sister Emma is sick and I 
must sit with her this afternoon," 
returned the noble boy. 

** Nonsense, Henry ! you had bet- 
ter come with me : this fine weather 
wont last long." 

" John Wiard, I much prefer to sit 
with Emma ; we are together so 
much when she is well, and I can 
not desert her now." 

"Can't Mary sit with her while 
you are gone ? Come, Henry, come !" 

" / can not, John," replied Henry, 
in a tone, and with an expression of 
countenance well understood by John, 
though he did not appreciate the 
emotions thus indicated. 

While Henry uttered no word of 
blame, he could not forget John*8 
invalid sister, and mingled feelings of 
surprise, sorrow and disgust were 
visible in every feature of his speak- 
ing face. 

John Wiard went his way, burden- 
ed with his own selfish and unhappy 
musings ; while Henry Carter hasten- 
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ed to his pleasant home. He went 
directly to Emma's room, opening the 
door softly, lest she might be asleep, 
for he wished not to disturb her. 

Entering qaietly, he took his seat 
near the bed where his invalid sister 
lay. Soon a gentle breeze played 
across the delicate strings of the harp 
in the window, and a tone, soft and 
sweet, such as spirits might be sup- 
posed to breathe, pervaded the apart- 
ment. 

It fell upon Emma's ear, and she 
awoke, exclaiming, *' beautiful, 
beautiful ! Is it you, brother Henry, 
who has invited kindly zephyrs to 
bless my slumbers with angelic ser- 
enades ? You are so good a brother, 
I do not wonder they breathe their 
purest, richest tones to welcome you." 

It was only the day before that 
Henry had constructed the Eolian 
harp, and presented it to his sister. 
This was but one of the many little 
pleasant acts performed by him to 
lighten the sufferings of the invalid. 

Emma, who was four years older 
than Hepry, had always interested 
herself in his studies, his labors, and 
his amusements. Her conversations 
with her brother were so attractive 
and elevating, yet so childlike, that 
Henry beaame not only devotedly 
attached to his sister, but imbibed 
her generous principles, sweet temper, 
and habits of thought. 

While the mellow light rested upon 
the music-breathing lute, Mary, Em- 
ma, and Henry Carter exchanged 
affectionate thoughts in gentle whis- 
pers, as if fearful that the sounds of 
their voices might frighten the aerial 
musician. 

But poor Annette, where was she ? 
"Were zephyrs wafting her soul on 
the gentle surges of their music- 
breath ? Were cherished voices whis- 
pering fondly in her ears ? Alas, no ! 



But her sorrows were at last forgot- 
ten. 

A soothing delirium came over her, 
and she thought herself wandering 
in pleasant woods, and by purling 
streams, with the arras of her dear 
friend, Emma Carter, twined around 
her. Her dearest wishes all seemed 
realized ; she fancied that she inhaled 
the pure air, and felt the soft sun- 
glow play upon her cheeks. 

Ere the morrow dawned, her young 
spirit ascended to a home that knows 
no discord, no selfishness, and no 
bitter tears. She passed away amid 
those sweet visions of enjoyment with 
her dearest friends on earth. 

About one week from this time, 
John Wiard, Henry Carter, and his 
sister Emma, who was now able to 
join her brother in a short ramble, 
met beneath the shadow of a spread- 
ing elm. This was the favorite re- 
sort of the two friends while Annette 
lived. 

Traces of thoughtful sadness and 
deep regret were visible upon John's 
countenance. He beheld the invalid 
who had received the sympathy and 
kind attentions of an affectionate 
brother, able to go abroad and rejoice 
in the blessings of returning health. 

When he thought of his own lost 
sister, he felt that had he loved her 
as he should, and bestowed upon her 
such kind attentions as Emma had 
received from her brother, she might 
have lived to again meet with them 
under the shade of the old elm. 

He now remembered the beseech- 
ing look which she cast upon him 
the day before she died, when his' 
rudeness gave her such pain. Now 
his own pleasures seemed worthless 
to the sorrowful boy, as thoughts like 
these crowded upon his mind. 

Emma knew that self-reproach was 
awakening sad images in the heart 
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of the mourning brother, and she 
reminded him that our loved friends 
who dwell in the spirit land may be 
permitted to hover around us, and 
that it must afford them happiness to 
behold us engaged in noble deeds of 
love, and filled with emotions of holy 
joy and peace. 

To the elevating society of Emma 
and Henry Carter, and the conse- 
qaent searching examinations of his 
own thoughts and motives, John 
Wirad owed a change which brought 
to him true happiness — the happiness 
of a disinterested and loving nature. 



INDIANS DO NOT SWEAR. 

HENRY R. Schoolcraft, who has 
spent thirty years with the In- 
dian tribes on the American fron- 
tiers, says : •* Many things the Indians 
may be accused of, but of the prac- 
tice of swearing they can not. I have 
made many inquiries into the state of 
their vocabulary, and do not, as yet, 
find any word which is more bitter or 
reproachful than matchi annemoashj 
which indicates simply, bad dog', 

** Many of their nouns have, how- 
ever, adjective inflections, by which 
they are rendered. derogative. They 
have terms to indicate cheat, liar, 
thief, murderer, coward, fool, lazy 
man, drunkard, babbler ; but I have 
never heard an imprecation or oath. 

"The genius of the language does 
not seem to favor the formation of 
terms to be used in paths, or for pur- 
poses of profanity. It is the result 
of the observation of others, as well 
as my own, to say, that an Indian 
can not curse." 



Gratitude is the music of the heart, 
when its chords are swept by the 
breeze of kindness. 



GIOTTO, THE SHEPHERD-BOY 
AND PAINTER. 

ABOUT forty miles from Florence, 
Italy, there lived a poor peasant, 
named Bondone. In 1276 he 
had a son born whom he called 
Giotto. The father was an ignorant 
man, and knew little else than to la- 
bor in taking care of his flocks of sheep. 

There were no public schools in 
that country, where children of the 
poor man, as well as those of the 
rich, could attend an^ obtain an edu- 
cation. Consequently, young Giotto 
was brought up in ignorance. But 
he was one of those boys that learn 
something from what they see around 
them. 

In the country where Giotto lived, 
there were no fences and fields, such 
as we have, to keep the sheep and 
cattle from straying ; hence it was 
necessary to keep some person witJi 
the flocks while they were feeding on 
the plains, to take care of them. 

At the early age of ten, Bondone 
sent his son Giotto out to take care 
of a flock. This pleased the lad, for 
now the happy little shepherd-boy 
could roam about the meadow plain 
at his will. But most of his time 
must be spent near the flock, and he 
was not long in devising some means 
to keep himself busy while there. 

His favorite amusement soon be- 
came that of sketching in the sand, 
or on broad flat stones, making pic- 
tures of surrounding objects, while 
lying on the grass, in the midst of 
his flock. His pencils were a hard 
stick, or a sharp piece of stone ; and 
his chief models the sheep which gath- 
ered around him in various attitudes. 

The following story isF related of 
the manner in which the genius of 
Giotto was discovered, and how he 
became a great painter. 
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GIOTTO SKETCBING AMONG HIS &HEEP. 



One day, as the shepherd-boy lay 
in the midst of his flock, earnestly 
sketching something on a stone, there 
came by a traveler. Struck with 
the boy's deep attention to his work, 
and the unconscious grace of his at- 
titude, the stranger stopped, and went 
to look at what he was doing. 

It wa» a sketch of a sheep, drawn 
with such freedom and truth of na- 
ture, that the traveler beheld it with 
astonishment. 

*' Whose son are you ?" said he, 
with eagerness. 

The startled boy looked up in the 
face of his questioner. *' My father 
is Bondone, the laborer, and I am his 
little Griotto, so please the signer," 
said he. 

I " Well, then, little Giotto, should 
you like to come and live with me, 
and learn how to draw, and paint 
sheep like this, and horses, and even 
men ?" 

The child's eye flashed with de- 
light. 

" I will go with you anywhere 
to learn that. But," he added, 
as a sudden reflection made him 
change color, " I must first go and 
ask my father; I can do nothing 
without his leave." 



"That is right, my boy, and so we 
will go to him together," said the 
stranger, who was the painter Cima- 
bue. 

Great was the wonder of old Bon- 
bone at such a sudden proposal ; but 
he perceived his son's wish, though 
Giotto was fearful of expressing it, 
and consented. He accompanied his 
boy to Florence, and left his little 
Giotto under the painter's care. 

His pupil's progress surpassed 
Cimabue's expectations. In deline- 
ating nature, Giotto soon went be- 
yond his master, to whom a good deal 
of the formality of Greek art, which 
he bad been the first to cast aside, 
still clung. 

One morning the artist came into 
his studio, and looking at a half- 
finished head, saw a fly resting on 
the nose. Cimabue tried to brush it 
ofl", when he discovered that it was 
only painted. 

*'Who has done this?" cried he, 
half angry, half delighted. 

Giotto came trembling from a cor- 
ner, and confessed his fault. But he 
met with praise instead of reproof 
from his master, who loved art too 
well to be indignant at his pupil's 
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talent, even though the frolic were 
directed against himself. 

As Giotto grew older, his fame 
spread far and wide. Like most 
artists of those early times, he was 
an architect as well as painter. Pope 
Benedict IX. sent messengers to him 
one day. They entered the artist's 
studio, and informed him that the 
Pope intended to employ him in de- 
signing for St. Peter's Church, at 
Rome, and that he desired Giotto to 
send him some designs by which he 
might judge of his capacity. 

Giotto was a pleasant and humor- 
ous man, and taking a sheet of paper, 
drew with one stroke of his pencil 
a perfect circle. Then handing it to 
the messengers, he said to them, 
" There is my design, take that to 
his holiness." 

The messenger replied, "I ask for 
a design." "Go, sir," said Giotto; 
" I tell you his holiness asks nothing 
else of me.'' And notwithstanding 
all their remonstrance, he refused to 
give any other. 

Pope Benedict was a learned man ; 
he saw that Giotto had given the 
best instance of perfection in his art, 
sent for him to come to Rome, and 
honored and rewarded him. From 
this incident '' Round as Giotto's 0," 
became an Italian proverb. 

The talents of Giotto won him the 
patronage of the great of his country. 
He visited in succession Padua, Ve- 
rona, and Ferrara. At the latter 
city he remained some time, painting 
for the Prince of Este. 

While there, Dant6 heard of Giotto, 
and invited him to Ravenna. There, 
also, he painted many of his works, 
and formed a strong friendship with 
the great Dant^. 

The poor shepherd-boy was now in 
the height of his fame. Admitted 
iato the society of the Italian nobles, 
enjoying the friendship of the talent- 



ed men of his age — DantS, Boccac- 
cio, and Petrarch — and admired by- 
all, his was indeed an enviable posi- 
tion. 

He was a good man as well as 
great, loved by all his friends; and, 
as his biographer, Vassari, says, " a 
good Christian as well as an excellent 
painter." He died at Milan in the 
year 1336, and the city of Flor- 
ence erected a statue in honor of this 
great artist. 

[Cimabue was styled the Father of Modem Fainten. 
He was bora at Florence, Italy, in 1940, and died in 1300. 
Vante was the snblimest of Julian coeta. He was bom 
at Florence in 1265. He died in 1321. Petrarch waa 
another celebrated Italian poet. He died in 1374. Boceae- 
eio was a classic writer of Italy. He died in 1375.] 



THE SCHOOLBOrS WINTER SONG. 

BT X. a HOWB. 

Old Winter has come with his great white doak, 
And the rivulets matter, and murmur and croak ; 
And the snow-flakes flutter and dance on the 

breeze ; 
And the icides hang on the skeleton trees. 

O'er hill and plain, and field a£ftr. 
Old Winter has driv*n his icy car, 
And spread thereon a frosty coat^ 
And closed the singing brooklet's note. 

Oh, who would in the parlor chair repine. 
Or shrink from the blast with a peeyish whine t 
There's not a tone so sweet to me, 
As the rolling tempest's symphony. 

Ill away to the hills with my fleeting sledge. 
And bound o'er the rough and rocky ledge ; 
And dauntless the rising snow-drift brave, 
Like a ship the heaving ocean's wave. 

And gayly o'er the glitt'ring snow, 
To the valley winding far below, 
I'll speed along in joyous mirth, 
And hail with song the snow-dad earth. 



Hasty words often rankle the 
wound which injury gives ; but soft 
words assuage it, forgiving cures it, 
and forgetting takes away the scar. 
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JACK MAS05 AND THE SAIIOR-BOY. 

THERE is a little book written by 
Theodore Thinker^ called "Jack 
Mason, the Sailor," which con- 
tains several interesting stories for 
children. The story about little 
George is one of them. 

Jack Mason is an old sailor, and 
loves to gather a group of children 
around him, and tell them what he 
has seen and heard. He is a good 
man, and the children all love him. 

He tells them how to make their 
little ships, and how to rig them with 
sails, and what the names of the sails 
are, and all about the ships. In the 
picture at the head of this article, you, 
see him thus engaged, in talking to a 
group of boys. Here is his story 
about 

LITTLE GEORGE, THE SAILOR-BOY. 

I must tell you a story about a 
little boy that we once had in our 
ship. He was a very good boy. The 
captain liked him very much. He 
was not the captain's child. But the 
captain used to say that be loved 
little Greorge as much as if he was 
his child. The reason the captain 
loved him, was because he was so 
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kind and good-natured, and because 
he always did just as he was told to 
do. 

I must tell you how Q-eorge first 
came to live with us in the ship. We 
were once a great many hundred miles 
off, and the wind blew very hard. It 
blew so hard that we could not sail 
where we wanted to go, and by-and- 
by the ship went on a bank of sand. 
There we had to stay a good while. 
We could not get away. Nobody was 
drowned. We ought to have been 
very thankful for that. I hope we 
were thankful. 

While we were lying on the sand- 
bank, the waves dashed against the 
ship so hard, that we were afraid it 
would break in pieces. We did not 
know what to do. Some of us 
thought we might as well jump into 
the water, and try to swim to the 
shore. But the captain said that we 
should certainly get drowned if we 
tried to do that. 

You wonder why we did not get 
into our boat, and row to the shore. 
We should have done so if we had not 
lost our boat. But we had no boat. 
The waves had dashed against it, and 
tore it away from the place where we 
kept it, so that we could not get it 
again. 

But when we thought we must all 
be lost, we saw a boat coming toward 
the ship. Some fishermen had seen 
us, and were so kind that they came 
to us in their boiEit, so that we could 
get to the shore. Oh, how glad we 
were when we saw them coming! 
But the waves were so high, that for 
a good while we thought it would 
sink before it got to us. 

The men had very hard work to 
row the boat. The wind blew very 
hard at one time, and the little boat 
was blown back again almost to the 
shore. But they tried again, and 
I after a long time they got to the ship. 
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Then some of its got into the boat, 
and the men rowed us to the shore. 
After that, the boat went back to the 
ship again, and got the rest of the 
men. 

But I have not told the best of the 
story yet. When we all got into the 
house, where it was warm, we told 
the fishermen that they were very 
good to come and help us to get away 
from the ship. We thanked them 
very much. But they told us that 
we must not thank them ; and they 
pointed to a little boy about as old as 
you are. 

"There," they said, "that little 
boy is the one to thank. We should 
not have gone, if it had not been for 
him. We were afraid the waves 
would dash over the boat, and that 
we should be drowned. We did not 
dare to go. But this good boy said, 
* Do go ! oh, do go ! The poor men 
in the ship will get drowned, if jrou 
do not go. I will go if my father 
will let me. I do not think father's 
boat will get lost, trod will not let 
us drown, if we go and try to save 
the men.'" 

Well, the boy said so much, that 
the fishermen told him they would 
go, and they did go. This little boy's 
name was George, and this is the one 
that I told you we all liked so well. 
The captain was so pleased with him, 
that he asked his father to let him 
come and sail in his ship. 

His father said he wished his boy 
to be a sailor, and the boy wanted to 
be a sailor, ta6 ; and that if the cap- 
tain would be kind to him, little 
George might go. So he went, and 
he was the very best boy I ever saw 
in my life. 

He used to talk to the sailors ; and 
when they did wrong, when they said 
bad words, he would tell them it was 
naughty, and God would not love 
them if they did so. The sailors did 



not get angry with him, because they 
all saw that little George was good 
and kind, and that he wanted to do 
them good. 

I know of a good many sailors 
who stopped swearing, because little 
George told them in his kind way, 
that he could not bear to hear them 
swear, and that God would not love 
them if they did so. 

The captain of this ship, the same 
one that loved little George so well, 
was drowned not long after that. 
My little friends, I can not help cry- 
ing when I think that this good cap- 
tain, who used to be so kind to the 
sailors, was lost at sea. I was not 
in the ship at the time. I was in 
another ship., I got sick of catching 
whales, so I did not want to go in a 
whale-ship any more. 

The ship in which this captain was 
sailing was very near the shore, and 
there were some high rocks that stood 
quite down to the edge of the water- 
It was foggy at the time. The cap- 
tain did not know that the ship was 
so near the rocks, because he could 
not see through the fog. The wind 
blew very hard, and blew the ship 
upon the rocks. 

In a minute the ship broke in 
pieces, and all but two or three of 
the men who were in it were lost. 
The captain was lost among the rest. 
So was little George. 

When the storm was over, and the 
wind stopped blowing, that dear boy 
was found on the shore, dead. There 
was a smile on his face, just such a 
smile as he used to have when he was 
living. There was a little Bible in 
his pocket. It was all wet with salt 
water. But there was some writing 
on one of the leaves which anybody 
could read. It said, " This book was 
given to little George by his dear 
mother." 
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WINTEK'S MORNING. 

BT 1U& S. M. QirrHBIX. 

OoMj^ siBter, como Btand in the door here awhile, 
All nature is clothed with bo brilliant a smile, 
It seemeth too lovely to gaze on alone, 
I want a warm heart here, a heart like thine own. 

The soft^ enrling smoke from the village asoends^ 
And with the clear gray of the morning sky 

blends ; 
It rises like incense from each cheerful hearth. 
Whose glow gives the beautiful smoke-jet its birth. 

The moon is not down jet^ she smiles on the sky, 
A stray silver cloudlet^ the winds have passed by; 
The sun now looks forth from his rampart of gold, 
Bat the glowing smoke-spirea^ dear sister, behold I 

The day-god is tinging each £ury wreath now. 
That circles to heaven so gracefully slow. 
I bless, dearest sister, that God who has giv'n 
So lovely an earth, and so brilliant a heav'n. 

Sweet sister, these scenes fill my spirit with love 
For true hearts of earth, and their Maker above. 
E'en winter, bleak winter hath charms for the eye. 
For beauty's rich fountain can never be dry. 



THE BEST WAY IS TO CONFESS 
YOUR FAULTS. 

ELLEN and Elizabeth were sisters, 
and both attended school. One 
day they had started homeward 
together, at the close of school, both 
rejoicing that they had not been kept 
among the delinquents to finish their 
recitations. 

" I am so glad," said Elizabeth, 
" that I have not missed to-day, and 
so do not have to stay and get my 
lessons over.'' 

" So am I, too," exclaimed Ellen, 
" I did not miss to-day." 

"Yes, you missed once in your 
Geography lesson, for I heard you," 
said Elizabeth. 

" So I did," replied Ellen ; " I had 
forgotten it, and I told the teacher 
that I had not missed. But it was 
not right, and I will tell him of my 
mistake, to-morrow." 



True to her promise, Ellen inform- 
ed her teacher on the next morning 
of the mistake she had made, and 
expressed her sorrow for it. 

The teacher was pleased with the 
confession, and commended her much 
for her frankness; and he not only 
did this, but forgave her entirely. 
Then Ellen was made happy, not 
only by the consciousness of having 
done right, but by the forgiveness 
and increased esteem of her kind 
teacher. 

Now, my young friends, can you 
not learn a good lesson from the con* 
duct of Ellen? Yes, I know you 
can, and I hope that like her you 
will frankly acknowledge when you 
find you have done wrong. 
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THE MANDIOCA ROOT, AlfD TAPIOCA. 

MANDiocA root is a vegetable which 
is a native of Brazil, South Amer- 
ica. It is planted in large hills, 
in a dry soil. The roots are of a 
fibrous texture, corresponding in ap- 
pearance to those of trees. Its pecu- 
liarity is the union of a deadly poison 
with highly nutritious qualities. 

In preparing these roots for food, 
they are at first boiled, then the rind 
removed, after which they are pul- 
verized by holding them in contact 
with a wheel or circular grater, turn- 
ed by water. The pulverized mate- 
rial is then placed in sacks, and press- 
ed, to exclude the juice, which is poi- 
sonous. 

On standing a short time, a fine, 
milk-white substance is deposited by 
the juice of the mandioca, which, 
being collected and hardened by ex- 
posure to the sun, constitutes the 
article so well known as tapioca^ 
from which such wholesome and de- 
licious puddings are made. This 
substance now forms a valuable ex- 
port from Brazil. 
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So very poisonoas is the mandiooa 
root in its natural state, that it has 
been found to occasion death in a few 
minutes, when administered to ani- 
mals ; and it is said that the natives 
used it with great effect, many y^ars 
ago, in destroying their Spanish per- 
secutors. 

The fatal principle appears to exist 
in certain gases which are dissipated 
by heat ; for the root, after being re- 
moved from the press, is pulverized, 
then subjected to heat in ovens till it 
becomes perfectly dry. It can after- 
ward be used harmlessly as a nu- 
tritious food. 

There is, however, a species of this 
root which may be boiled and eaten 
as potatoes. This species is destitute 
of the poisonous qualities common to 
the other. It has been stated that a 
single acre of land planted with the 
mandioca root, will afford more nour- 
ishment than six acres of wheat. 
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THE RICH MAS^S WAGES. 

SEVERAL gentlemen on board a 
steamboat on a southern river, 
were noticing and commenting 
upon the plantations they were pass- 
ing. One of them addressed a plain 
and somewhat rustic-looking man, 
who stood near him, and inquired 
who owned the elegant place then in 
sight. 

" Mr. Johnson is the owner," was 
the reply. 

*' Well, Mr. Johnson has a splendid 
farm then," returned the gentleman. 

Presently, another plantation at- 
tracted the attention of these gentle- 
men, and the rough-looking man was 
again applied to for the name of the 
proprietor. *'Mr. Johnson is the 
owner," said the man. 

** Indeed, the same man that owns 
the other?" 



" Yes, the same man." 

" What a fortunate man this Mr. 
Johnson must be, to have two such 
establishments as these." 

A third, a fourth, and a fifth plan- 
tation fell under the notice of the 
gentlemen, and in reply to their 
questions they were informed that 
they also belonged to Mr. Johnson. 

*' And who takes care of all these 
farms for Mr. Johnson?" 

**I take care of them," answered 
the plain-looking man. 

** Well, it must be a great deal of 
trouble, and he ought to pay you well 
for it." 

**He does not, if he ought," said 
the man. 

*' What does he give?" asked the 
gentleman. 

'*He only gives me my victuals 
and clothes!" said the gentleman, 
who was Mr. Johnson himself. 

*'Only your victuals and clothes 
for doing all that ! Why, he must be 
too mean a man to live." — Selected. 



A TRICK. 



THE following story is told of a boy 
who was asked to take a jug and 
get some beer for his fathfer, who 
had spent all his money for strong 
drink. *' Grive me the money, then, 
father," replied the son. 

** My son, anybody can get the beer 
with money, but to get beer without 
money, that is a triok." 

So the boy took the jug and went 
out. Shortly he returned , and placing 
thejugbeforehisfather, said, ''Drink." 

'* How can I drink, when there is 
no beer in the jug?" 

" To drink beer out of a jug," says 
the boy, "where there is beer, any- 
body could do that ; but to drink beer 
out of a jug where there is no beer, 
that is a trick !" 
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'* To aid the mind's development, and watoh 
The dawn of little thoughts." 




WINTER SPORTS IN THE COUNTRY.* 



IT is a mistaken notion that the 
country is dull and gloomy in 
the winter season. 

Some people think so ; but 1 
am sure they can not have lived 
in the country themselves in the 
winter. 

They must have made up their 
minds by guess, I should think. 
Why, when I was a boy, the 
very choicest sports we had dur- 
ing the year came in the winter. 

What can be^pleasanter, when 
the ground is white with snow, 
and the ponds and rivers are 



covered with ice, than the sports 
then enjoyed ? 

Then the boys roll up huge 
snow-balls, and draw each other 
to school on a sled, and ride 
down hill, and get ahead of the 
wind on a pair of new skates. 

The truth is, the .country is 
pleasant at all seasons of the 
year ; and I do not feel disposed 
to give that boy or girl a great 
deal of credit for shrewdness, 
who does not find it out. 

* This extract and illustration are from " The Boys' and 
Girls' Country Book," by Francis C. Woodworthy It is 
one of the series of " Uncle Frank's Home Stories,'* puh- 
li*hed by Charles Scribner, New York. 
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UNCLE MAYNARD'S STORIES -NO. IIL 
THE UNHAPPY NEW-YEAR 

SIMON Simons, John Dexter, and 
Frank Gibson, early one cold 
New- Year's morning, started out 
to enjoy the merry holiday at 
riding down hill. 

Frank was the only boy among 
them, who owned a sled. He 
was always busy when out of 
school. If he had learned his 
lessons he might almost always 
be found in his uncle's carpenter 
shop, working upon some little 
sled, wagon, or cart. 

The evening before New- Year's 
day, Frank had finished his sled, 
and, to the envy of the other boys, 
now drew it out upon the hill. 

John had brought with him a 
board upon which he had some- 
times rode ; and Sirabn had one 
of his father's sap troughs. 

It was agreed that they should 
all get ready, and, at a given word, 
begin the ride, and see who would 
gain the foot of the hill first. 

Frank was seated upon his 
sled, John, upon his board, and 
Simon lay down, head foremost, 
in his trough. 

" All ready," said Simon, who 
began to kick the ground behind 
him, and started ahead of his fel- 
lows. 

The others followed after in 



turn — John ahead, then Franks 
for the newly shod runners were 
slow to slip. 

Away went John and Simon 
with a loud hurrah, leaving poor 
Frank, with his new sled, far be- 
hind. 

Simon's trough began to run 
aside, and in his situation he could 
not guide it. Before he could 
change his position, over went 
the trough, Simon and all, down 
into the gutter. 

Then came John, who gave a 
loud laugh as he passed by his 
unfortunate comrade. But hard- 
ly had he passed, when his board 
struck a stone, and over went 
John, headlong into the opposite 
gutter. 

By this time Frank's runners 
were under full speed, and he 
flew by so quickly and silently as 
scarcely to be noticed. 

Simon and John managed to 
get up, one with a bloody nose, 
and the other with a bitten 
tongue. 

What was then their surprise, 
on looking up the hill, to find 
that Frank was gone, for neither 
supposed he had come along yet. 

Looking down the hill, they 
saw him far below them under 
full motion, for his sled did not 
stop when it reached the foot of 
the hill. 
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"I'll tell you what, Simon,'' 
said John, "my father has a large 
bob-sled. It lies by the bars, 
yonder, and if you will go with 
me, we will fetch it, and Frank's 
new board sled can't beat that, / 
know.'* 

This was enough for Simon. 
The large sled was brought with 
much difficulty to the brow of the 
hill. By this time Frank had 
come up. 

"O dear. Mister Frank, you 
need not feel yourself so big with 
your new sled," said Simon. 
"We'll beat you this time." 

" Did you get much hurt ?" in- 
quired Frank ; " your face looks 
bloody." 

" Not much," said Simon. " My 
nose bled a little, and John bit 
his tongue some. But just get 
out of the way with your fine 
runners, we'll beat you this time, 
see if we do not." 

" I am afraid you will be una- 
ble to guide it, when it gets in 
motion," said Frank ; " had you 
not better let me guide one side ? 
I am stronger than John. You 
can guide the other, and he can 
ride between us." 

" Had you not better just mind 
your own business, Frank Gib- 
son? I can guide it myself, and 
you may ride your own sled," 
said John. 

"Well, go ahead, then," said 



Frank, " but if you catch a fall 
this time, you may not come off 
with only a swollen tongue and a 
bloody nose." 

Away they went. The big sled 
moved slowly at first, and as it 
increased in speed, the boys 
shouted, and bade Frank come 
on. 

Frank followed on, keeping his 
eye upon the object ahead. 

It went faster and faster, and 
when it had reached almoit to 
the foot of the hill, John's foot 
was caught under the runner, 
which threw him off, and the 
sled ran over his ankle. 

The sled passed on, and Simon 
was now in danger, for he could 
not manage it alone. It was 
soon off the road, and over it 
went, down into the deep ditch, 
and Simon with it. 

As Frank oame down, and saw 
what had happened, he stopped 
his sled. He knew by the cries 
that they were both hurt. 

John was fainting when he 
reached him; but by throwing 
snow into his face, and blowing 
into his mouth, he succeeded in 
bringing his breath to him again. 

He then ran to Simon, and 
found him on his back, with the 
heavy sled upon him. He beg- 
ged Frank to hel^ him, who soon 
succeeded in raising the sled to 
the liberation of poor Simon. 
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John's father, hearing their 
cries, came running down, and 
found his son's foot disjointed^ 
and Simon very badly bruised. 

He took John up and carried 
him to the house, while Frank 
drew Simon home on his new 
sled. 

It was a sad New- Year for 
poor Simon and John. Many a 
long, tiresome day were they 
obliged to lie still. 

When the next New- Year 
came round, the big bob-sled 
lay undisturbed, the whole day, 
in farmer Dexter's yard. 



TO LITTLE MARY LOUISA. 

[Tbb following lines, copied from a paper called the 
Yisitor, -were written by a gentleman in Geora;etown, D. C, 
and sent as a letter to his little daughter, four and a half 
years old. They were read to her by her mother.] 

Little Mary, darlmg child, 
Slill, I hope, you're meek and mild. 
Gentle, good, and kind to all, 
Running at yonr mother's call, 
Minding all she has to say, 
Loving her the livelong day. 

With your playmates run and skip, 
With bright eye and laughing lip : 
Ne'er be angry, Mary mild. 
Speak no word that's rude or wild. 

IIow I love your laugh and shout. 
Sounding, ringing, all about 1 
And I always feel so glad 
Listening to your pid-a-pad. 
When you leave your merry glee. 
Running from your romps to me. 

Father now is far away. 
But when he gets back some day, 
Hopes to hear that you've been good. 
Kind and gentle, as you should, 
And this will father so much please, 
He'll bless and kiss his sweet Louise. 



THE BLIND BOT. 

YOTT can see every thing around 
you ; but the blind boy can 
not. He could not tell if you were 
to stand close to him. 

When he walked about, he 
used to keep his hands out to 
feel his way. 

When he went into the street, 
he carried a stick, one end of 
which he moved along on the 
ground, to know when anything 
was in his way. 

\Vhen the stick went down 
into a hole, or hit a stone, he 
would stop, and feel with it on 
each side of him, and then go 
slowly along, as if he was afraid 
he should fall over something. 

This blind boy could once see 
as well as you can. One day his 
mother left him alone in the 
kitchen, when he was very small. 
Before she came back, he fell 
into the fire and burned his fore- 
head and eyes, dreadfully. 

After that he never saw any 
thing. That burn is what made 
the scar upon the upper part of 
his face. 

The doctor came to see him, 
but he could not help him, be- 
cause his eyes were so much 
burned. 

He was pitied by every body, 
for he was very kind and patient. 
The children used to love to lead 
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him out to walk, and read stories 
to him. 

When they played at Blind 
Man's Buff, they thought he made 
the best blind man among them 
all, for he was sure to catch them 
sooner than any one else could. 

He could feel better than they 
could, and could get about better 
than the other children, when 
they were blinded. 

He loved to sing,, and could 
learn tunes quicker than the oth- 
er children. He had a sweet 
voice, and all the boys and girls 
were fond of hearing him sing. 

Sometimes he would sing, 
"Pm Blind, Oh, I'm Blind ;" and 
his sweet tones, when uttering 
these touching words, would 
make those who heard him shed 
tears. 

This boy could smell, and 
taste, and hear, and feel just like 
the other boys ; and if he could 
have seen, none would have been 
happier than he. 

When he was told about yel- 
low, and red, and purple flowers, 
and white lambs, and green grass, 
the words yellow, and red, and 
purple, and white, and green, did 
not mean any thing to him. He 
could not tell the difference be- 
tween them. 

One day he asked the children 
to bring him a white handkerchief 
then a red one, and a yellow one. 



He felt of them over and over 
again, and then said they were 
just aUke, because they felt alike. 

They could not make him be- 
lieve there was any difference 
between the three handkerchiefs; 
and he cried when they kept tell- 
ing him that there was a differ- 
ence. 

This blind boy lived to be an 
old man, and yet never knew 
what color meant. He could 
think as well as any one, but he 
obuld not see. 

His mind was like other minds, 
but his eyes were burned on the 
outside, so that light did not 
shine into them. 

Blind children can not read 
books and good papers, as you 
do. All they know, they must 
learn by feeling and hearing. 

Yes, you have much cause to 
be thankful that you have eyes, 
to see where to walk, to read 
books, to look at the beautiful 
things around you, and to behold 
the faces and pleasant smiles of 
your friends. 



THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

" In the school-room while we stay, 
There is work enough to do ; 
Study, study, through the day, 
Keep our lessons all in view. 
There 's no time to waste or lose. 
Every moment we should use ; 
For the hours are gliding fast. 
Soon our school-days will be past." 
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ORIGIN OF Surnames.— In the early agea of the 
worid a simple name was suflSoient for each in- 
diyidual ; as, Adam ^ Moses, Job, Luke, PcUr, 
John. In the process of time these single names be- 
came so numerons, that it was necessary to nse sur- 
names for the sake of distinction. The first approach 
to this was the addition of the name of the sire ; as 
CaUb, the son of Nun. Then followed the use of 
significant words, expressive of personal feats, 
looks, or actions, originating, probably, in a manner 
similar to many of the nicknames of the present 
day. To this class belong such names as. Black, 
White, Gfay, Long, Swift, Whitehead, Lightfoot. 

Anothe^ class of names were derived from oocupa* 
tions ; as. Carpenter, Baker, Mason, MtUer, Bishop, 
Marshal, Porter, Parsftns, Page, Smith. The root 
of the word Smith, which is smitan, was originally 
applied to artificers in wood and stone, as well as 
those in metal; hence the frequency of the name is 
easily accounted for. 

Other names were derived from natural objects ; 
as, Flower, Rose, Sage, Finch, Jay, Bird, Clay, 
Stone, Gold, ^c. Some from social relations-; as, 
Master, Prentice, Bachelor, Cousin, Child; and 
many from christian names : from Henry, Harris, 
Harrison, Henrison ; from John, Johnson, Jones, 
Jackson, Jennings, Jenkim ; from Adam, Addison, 
Adams; from Dennis, Dennison, Jtnnison; from 
Alexander, Sanders, and Sanderson. In addition 
to these, names have been derived from a multitude 
of sources ; as. Wing, Hurn, Frost, Snow, Peck, 
Plum, Beard, Ball, Bond, Freeman. 

How TO TELL THE NuMBER OF DaYS IN ANY 

Month.— By counting the knuckles on the hand, 
with the spaces between them, as follows : Jan. (1st 
knuckle), Feb. (Ist space), March (2d knuckle), 
April (2d space). May (3d knuckle), &o., all the 
months with thirty-one days will fall on the knuckles, 
while those with thirty days, or less, will come in the 
spaces. 

Virgil, the great Roman poet, was so fond of salt, 
that it is said he seldom went without a box-full in 
his pocket, which he made use of as men of the pres- 
ent day use tobacco. 

How TO SPELL Potatoes. — Some person who finds 
it difficult to spell words by hearing them spoken, 
suggests, if the proper way to spell tho is though, and 
ate is spelled eight, and boes with beaux, that the way 
to spell potatoes should be poughteighteaux. What 
else does it spell 1 

This reminds us of an anecdote we once heard of a 
man who was employed to paint the name on a vessel 



which was to be called "Asia." 'Being a poor 
speller, he painted the word as it was spoken to him, 
Ashe. When the owner of the vessel saw it, he ex- 
claimed, " What does this mean 1 That is hot the 
way to spell Ada.*^ The astonished painter looked 
at it a moment, then replied, " If A-S-H-E does not 
spell Auhe, what does it spell 1" 

Why the Waoon-maker heats the Tire.— 
Heat expands the metal, and it thus becomes larger, 
and will go on the wheel more easily; and when It 
shrmks, by cooling, it will fit the wheel more tightly 
than it could be made to do if put on in a cold state. 

Almost is an adverb, and qualifies the phrase " to 
the house," in the sentence^ ** I went almost to the 
house." This phrase does not mean he almost voent, 
but that he did go, and went almost there, i. e., " to 
the house." n 

Number of Scales on the Turtle-shell.— 
An experienced sea-captain says that every turtle^ 
whether young or old, large or small, has just thir- 
teen scales on its upper shell. 

An Inquisitive Child.— "What does deavt 
mean, Pa 1" " It means to unite together." ' * Does 
John unite wood together when he cleaves it 1" 
"Ahem! well, it means to separate." " I read in 
the Bible, * Let my tongue cleave to the roof .of my 
mouth ;' does it mean to separate, in that place 1" 
" Ahem, ahem ! don*t ask so many foolish questions, 
phild." This may be regarded as a good specimen of 
the manner in which the desire to know is checked 
in the minds of many children. The spirit of inquiry 
in the ohild's mind should be satisfied and fostered, 
not repulsed and subdued. 

Master A. P. L. of Brandon, Vt., and WiUiam 
of Detroit, Mich., have sent answers to the enigma in 
the December number. You say N. A. Calkins is 
the one -who deserves success. Tliank you. Wil- 
liam also sends the following enigma : — 

I am composed of 19 letters. 

My 10, 15, S, 14, 7, is the name of a boy. 

My 1, 12, 6, 18, is a small animal. 

My 13, 18, 16, 17, is a metal. 

My 5, 11, 19, 8, 16, is a useful animal. 

My 9, 2, 17, is a fish. 

May 4, 12, 8, are used in a weight. 

My whole is.wbat every boy and girl should have. 

GoD*s Thouhts are projected outward, and so- 
lidified in the great truths which we behold devel- 
oped in the planetary orbit. 

Our Wishes are but the idle blossoms of human 
life 'f they seldom bear fruit. 
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A HAPPY KEW-TEAR. 

CHRISTMAS ! merry GhristmM f with its pleasares, 
mirth, and innoeent eT^oymeiit, happy hearts, 
its cheerful cotmtenances, and gifts of love and 
friendship, hlessing at once the giver and receirer, is 
now over, and we are at the commencement of 
another year. 

It ifl a general custom for friends and acquaintan- 
ces, at this period, to wish each other a Happy New- 
Year ! Most cheerfully do we join in this expression, 
not merely heoause it is the oastom, hut heoanse we 
most cordially and sincerely wish each of our young 
friends not only one, but many Happy New-Years ! 

This is all ire can do, and now it remains with 
you, each for himself or herself, to determine wheth- 
er the year shall be one of usefulness, and consequent 
Joy and sunshine, or whether yeu will allow the 
clouds which cross your path to chill you with their 
darkness. We said we could only wish you a Happy 
New-Year ; we can do one thing more ; we can teU 
you in a few words how to secure the desired end. 
The way is very simple, and easily understood. 

You have only to do good and to be good, and yon 
will be happy. By kindness to your brothers and 
sisters, your parents, your teachers^ school-mates, 
friends and acquaintances, you will receive in return 
kindness from them, which, like the glorious beams 
of the genial sun, will throw 4light and joyousness 
over your way. In bring good, and doing rood, con- 
sists our duty ; and those who live thus will not fail, 
with each annual revolution of our planet, to meet 
with a HAPpy New-Yeak. 

IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL. 

We commend the following extract, from E. M. 
Thurston's Report of the Board of Eduoation for the 
State of Maine, to the consideration of every parent. 
Your child is pow attending school for the winter 
term, and by your desire that the school may be 
prosperous, by the love you have for the welfare of 
your child, by your longing that that child shall ob- 
tain a good and thorough eduoation, do not unneces- 
sarily detain him or her from school for a single day. 

.« One of the most fruitful sources of evil in our 
school operations, is the irregular attendance of 
scholars. If a school is properly classified, and the 
lessons explained and recited as they should be, no 
scholar can be absent from a single recitation, with- 
out injury to himself, and detriment to the whole 
class. Me injures himself, not only by losing the 
advantage of that recitation, but also by being less 
prepared to receive profit from the next. 

** The whole chiiss suffer on his account, because 
additional draught is made on the teacher to repeat 
to the delinquent scholar, the explanation given to 
the class in his absence. Except in sickness, and in 
circumstances beyond human oontrol, the parent, by 



permitting his scholars to be irregular at school, is 
not only injuring his own ehildven, but also those of 
his neighbor. He may plead that he has a right to 
his own children, but can he plead any right to in- 
flict this wrong on the children of his neighbor V* 

Drawings — A large package of pencil drawings, 
maps, and specimens of penmanship have recently 
been received from the pupils of Mr. J. M. Horton, 
Kensico, Westchester Co., N. Y. The package con- 
tained one hundred and twenty specimens, all drawn 
by twenty-three pupils, of ages from nine to fifteen 
years. They are executed in a manner and with a 
neatness that does much credit to the skill and good 
taste of both teacher and pupils. 

Mr. Horton has taught the same school for nearly 
seven years, and during about half of that period 
has had drawing practiced by his pupils ; ** and,** 
says he, " I am well satisfied that it is both pleasant 
and profitable for scholars.'* 

Teachers wishing some of these specimens for 
their schools, can receive them by mail, on sending 
us stamps to pay the postage. Four^stamps will pay 
for two ounces, or the weight of four single letters. 
We hope all who send for specimens will also for- 
ward us drawings for exchanging with other schools. 

The Crystal Palace in New YoRK.-~Loiig 
since it was reported that Mr. P. T. Bamiim had 
in contemplation the purchasing of the Crystal 
Palace, when the Great Exhibition should close, 
and transporting it to America. This^ of course, 
was only a rumor, but he has accomplished 
another act ; he has brought to this country the 
Crystal Palace, exterior and interior, with the 
articles on exhibition, and the admiring crowd 
that assembled to witness them, but it is in the 
form of a Moving Picture on canvas. The 
work is well executed, and the views, having 
been taken on the ground during the exhibitionif 
are said to be faithful likenesses of every portion 
of that wonder in arts and architecture. 

This monster woi^k of art is on exhibition at 
Stoppani Hall, 896 Broadway, New York. 

Orioinal Articles. — Still we find, in some pa- 
pers, our original articles copied without any credit 
to The Student. Please to remember, gentlemen, 
that all articles which appear in our columns, not 
credited as having been copied, or marked at the end 
^Selected, are original, and were written for The 
Student. 

Presents. — A new mode of making holiday pres- 
ents and gifts of friendship, is for persons to sub- 
scribe to some useful periodical to be sent to their 
friends. This is certainly a good way to bestow to- 
kens of remembrance ; the gratitude of the receiver 
will be awakened on the arrival of each number, and 
the improvement of the mind consequent upon the 
perusal of the work must prove more gratifying than 
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the useless toys too often pnrohued by parents and 
friends for the young. We are happy to know that 
The Student is thus sent to many persons as a token 
of esteem and remembrance from their friends. 

It is estimated' that twenty thousand persons hare 
Tisited Mr. Leutze's great painting of fVashington 
Crossing the Delaware, now on exhibition at 659 
Broadway, New York. 



LITERARY KOTICES. 

Euamrrt or Geqloot, Intended for the nie of Stndente. 
By Samael St. John 12mo ; 334 pages. Fabliihed by 
Geo. P. Patnam. 155 Broadway, New York. 
Thii work is designed to be strictly elementary, and 
hence is not encumbered with the abstrose problems of the- 
oretical geology. It aims to interest the pupil in the facts 
of the science, and for this pnrpose we deem it well adapted. 
There has long been a demand for more practical text- 
books on the science of geology, some suited to the wants 
of our scholars, containing the elements of the science 
plainly, yet fully explained, and we are happy to believe 
that this book is wwthy of being thus receited by all who 
wish to inform themselves on this interesting subject. 

RxYiBntB or a Bachxlor ; A Book of the Heart. By Ik. 

Manrel, 12mo ; :si96 pages. Pablished by Charles oorib- 

ner, New York, 

About one year ago this work first made its appearance 
before the public. It is no slight recommendation of its 
interesting character and popularity that it has already 
reached its fourteenth edition. An edition has just been 
issued, containing twenty-four beautiful engravings, by 
Darley. This is bound in the neatest style, and is on« of 
the popular gift-books jof the season. Erery bachelor, who 
has not already perused this book, should at once procure 
and read it. 



Dbeam-Land bt Batugbt, a Panorama of Romance. Bj 
Caroline Chesebro'. 12mo : 4si8 pages. Published ' 
S. Redfteld, Clinton Hall, New York. 



- By 
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MiM Chesebro' is not a stranger in the literary world ; her 
productions have been read and admired in distant parts of 
the Union, whither they hare been borne in the pages of 
our most popular magazines. Her inventive and beautiful 
descriptive powers, her touching and simple pathos of nar- 
ration, all combined in breathing pure sentiment and holy 
aspirations, have charmed her readers, and made her a lored 
Qonypanion. Her early years have been passed in Western 
New Y'ork, '^ the garden of the *State," and she seems to 
have fully imbibed from it a spirit of the beautiful, which 
imparts a vivid interest to the scenes she depicts. 

Louffl^ SOBOOL Days; A Story for Boys. By E. J. May. 
Itimo ; 325 pages. Pablished by D. Apple ton &, Co., 200 
Broadway, New York. 

We can noh give a more faithful description of this work 
and its design than by an extract from its preface : " These 
pages profess to be nothing but fiction, used as a vehicle 
for illustrating broad and fundamental truths in religion. 
The arena of a boys' school is chosen for the scene of the 
hero's actions." The author's aim has been to make the 
soenes natural, that they may be attractive, and attractive, 
that they may be useful. It is illustrated with beautiful 
engravings. 

Thb AMBRiCAir Mahual. By Joseph Bartlett Burleigh, 
LL. D. VZam : 384 pages. Published by Lippinoott, 
Grambo A Co., Philadelphia. 
This work oontains, so says the title page, an outline of 



the origin and progren of gOTomment ; the nature of lib- 
erty ; the law of nations ; a clear explanation of the Oon- 
ititution of the United States, and of the duties of roterib, 
jarors, and civil magistrates, with synonymous words ap- 
plied and praotically illustrated in sentences ; and the een- 
ras of 1860. The whole arranged on a new and original 
plan ; designed to ennoble the minds of youth, and impart 
an accurate knowledge of our social and political institu- 
tions. Adapted to the use of schools, academies and gene- 
ral readers. A noble object,, and a good book. 

U>CLK FRAStx's Hon Stobib, By Francis C. Woodworth, 
consists of 6 volumes, sq^uare 12mo; in uniform style, 
with tinted engravings in each volume. They bear the 
following titles: '*A Budget of Willow Lane Stories;" 
*' The Miller of our Village, and Some of His Tolls ;'' 
"A Peep at our Neighbors; A ■sequel to the Willow 
Lane Budget ;" " The Strawberry Girl ; or, How to Biaa 
in the World ;" " The Little Mischief Maker, and other 
Stories ;" " Boy's and Girl's Country Book." Published 
by Charles Scrxbner, New York. 

These books are well adapted for children, being written 
in a lively and entertaining style, and mingled with good 
advice and useful instruction. They are neatly prepared, 
with large, plain type, and numerous illustrations, good 
paper, and excellent printing, and are interesting gift- 
books for the young. 

The PaooBBSS or a Paimtkr. From the Flemish of Hen^ 
drick Conscience. Illustrated. 16mo ; 104 pages. Pab- 
lished .by Stanford k Swords, 137 Broadway, New York. 
1852. 

This work oontains the history of a poor boy, who lived 
in Antwerp, Belgium, and who, possessing a love for draw- 
ing, and a talent for painting, persevered till he baeame 
distinguished in his profession. The history relates chiefly 
to his early life, and the story is told in a manner pleasing 
for young folks. 

Lkqbhds or THE FL0WZB8. By Susan Pindar, author of 
" Fireside Fairies," " Mid-Sunmier Fays." 12mo ; 178 
pages. Publiihed by D. Appleton & Co., 900 Broad- 
way, New York. 

These flower legends are full of beautiful moral Instmo- 
tion, and are calculated to awaken kind thoughts in the 
minds of those who listen to them. The book contains 
several illustrations, and is bound in a beautiful style. 

Lrrrai.L'8 X^voro Aa&— Like the noble elms, standing 
in majestic strength and beauty, appears this patiiaroh of 
magazines. More than four hundred nnmbers of this serial , 
have been regularly issued, without a single interruption. 
This is evidence of its permanence and stability. Who 
shall write the life of LittelPs Living Age? But why 
need toe commend ? As well may the young boy praiaa 
his father, whose mature intelleot and ripe scholarship has 
a reputation world wide. It is enoagh for us to say that 
this work is published, weekly, at $6 00 a year, by £. Lit- 
tell A Co., Boston, Mass. 

Thb KmcoRBOCKER commences a new rolume with the 
January number, under promising auspices. The price has 
been rednoed from $5 00 to $3 00, yet the magazine is to re- 
main all that it ever has been in literary merit, and even 
gives assurance of being better, more interesting^ and more 
yaluable. Among its contributors we see announced the 
name of Ik. Marvel, the popular author of " Reveries of a 
Bachelor. His communications will be entitled **Tke 
Fudge Papers ; being observations at home and abroad, of 
divers members of the Fudge Family; rendered into writing 
by Tony Fudge." Terms in clubs of ten, $2 50 eaoh. 
Published by Samael Hueston, 130 Nassau street, New 
York. 
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WINTER.— SlEIGE-BELl S0S6. 

From W. B. Bradbmy'i JtiTenile Cantata of <' THE SEASONS." 
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2. Jin-gle, jin • gle, jin* gle, jin- gle, on they go, Caps and bon • nets white with snow, 

3. Jin -gle, jin • gle, jin>glo, jin- gle, down the bills, O'er the mea- dow^, past the mills; 
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l Flashing o'er the pathway white ; , 

the fa • cei iwimming past. Nodding through the fleecy blast ; ( Not a sin - gle robe they fold ) 

I To protect them from the cold ; S 
'tis slow, and now *ti8 fast, Winter will not al • ways last ; K Eye- ry pleasure has its time, i 

t Spring will come and stop the chime ; ) 
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Jjn - gle. ^'in - gle, jin • gle, jin - gle, 'mid the storm, Lau^ 

Jin • gle, jin •gle, jin • gle, jin • gle, clear the way! 'Tis the mer-ry, mer • ry mer 
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A WORD FITLY SPOKEN, HOW GOOD IT IS. 



is ne«d«d, Ut sot the faithful taaoher ihrink from duty, 
but rebuke, exhort, entreat, with all patience, and he shall 
win the reward of his well-doing .—Tie Mas$aehu*€tt9 
Teacher. 



LirruB things make up the sum of human existence. 
In the natural world, objects, animate and inanimate, 
are composed of particles. Innumerable shining 
sands form the barrier against which old Ocean loves to 
fret. Crystal drops compose the rast extent of water 
which covers nearly three-fourths of our globe. The 
•* blessed light," which cheers us day by day, may be sep- 
arated into an infinite number of rays, each blending with 
ita neighbor while faithfully performing its work. And 
the rich odors, so grateful to the senses, which float in our 
atmosphere, art actually tiny atoms, escaping from the 
dewy petals of the rose or lily, which blossoms at our feet. 
Meet emblems are those odors, floating round us all unseen, 
of the influence of " fitly spoken" words. 

Worda are among the " little things" which determine 
our influence for good or ill. 

Speak they of sympathy, or enoouragement, or reproof, 
if so be they are spoken kindly, they are like " apples of 
gold, in pictures of silver." 

And no class has the privilege or opportunity of distrib- 
uting so largely these small but precious coins, as the 
teacher. True, many are the words of counsel and instruc- 
tion that fall from a parent's lip. But they are confined 
chiefly to those of his own household. The faithful pas- 
tor, as he kindly cares for all his flock, passes not by the 
lowliest even without some "fitly spoken" word, which 
may, perchance, sink deeply in the youfhful heart, there 
taking root, to bring forth fruit, long, perhaps, after he who 
planted the good seed shall have passed away. But his 
intercourse is limited, while the teacher meets daily with 
his band. And daily is his own character partially recre- 
ated in each one of his number, through the medium of his 
words. It is his to prune and fariiion the slender sapling, 
which shall henafter become the mighty oak. To his 
keeping is given the gold, while molten, and he may mold 
it in what form soever he pleaseth. To him is intrtisted 
the fertile soil of deathless intellect, and whether the seeds 
there scattered shall produce flowers that will cheer and 
bless with their life-giving fragrance, or blast and destroy 
with their poisonous breath, depends very much on him. 

Would you have influence with those who look to you 
for guidance and instruction ? bear with you the law of 
kindness. Would you command their respect? let your 
word:!, though Ihey inflict pain for the time, drop kindly 
from your lips. Would you lead them all in her ways, 
whose paths are pleasantness and peace ? labor constantly, 
samestly, kindly. The child has his troubles, as well m 
the man, and they are as hard for him to bear. Therefore 
he needs words of sympathy. Let him have them — let him 
have them, too, from his teacher. And let that teacher 
remember, he has done no vain thing, for he has made a 
human being happier, and perchance saved him the ^Moss 
of a day." For it is the wonderful virtue of sympathy to 
lessen, grief, and the troubled spirit soothed, will rouie 
again its energies, and toil on as before. 

The youthful heart, too, however hopeful, will sometimes 
be depressed, discouraged. Then a single word, if it be 
" fitly spoken" by a loved teacher, will, like the magi- 
oian's wand, work wonders. And when the word of reproof 
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THE TEACHEB'S STATION. 

TXACHBBS, like the mothers of oar country, hold a re- 
sponsible station in society. To them is intmstod 
the duty of molding and forming the character of the 
youthful mind, and fitting it for the varied duties of life. 
There is no period in the life of an individual whioh needs 
greater watchfulness and care, than that of youth. 'Tis 
then that good impressions are easily formed on the ex- 
panding mind, and if the right principles are instilled 
therein, the foundation is already laid for future happiness. 
If teaohen will but watoh the diflferent dispositions of 
their pupils, they can the mora easily prepare themselves 
for the control of them. Among so many scholars as are 
frequently intrusted to the oare and oversight of a single 
teacher, he will find all sorts of dispositions to contend 
with. Hardly any two will require the same kind of treat- 
ment ; and he who has been a teacher any length of time, 
can not have failed to observe this fact. It is as necessary 
for a teacher to study the dispositions of his scholars as it 
is to study the bent of their inclinations ; for if a teacher 
■ucceed in gaining the good-will of his soholan, they are 
sure to prosper under his instruction. And when he has 
once gained their esteem, he has it in his power to instill 
into their minds just such principles as he sees fit. How 
important, then, that teachers possess sound and oorrsct 
principles themselves. 

It is the doty of parents to pay particular attention to 
this matter, and be careful how they employ unqualified 
teachers to educate their children ; for since it is evident 
that '* aM, the twig is bent the tree's inclined," doe oare 
should be had that the twig be rightly bent. On this the 
whole course of one's life mainly depends. 

The teacher has a trying task ; and as I have before said, 
the station he occupies is truly a responsible one. I hold 
it to be the duty of every teacher, at his fint setting out in 
his praiseworthy capacity, seriously to reflect, and to asoer- 
tain what is the object he wishes, or desires to obtain by 
the cultivation of his own mind, and the minds of those 
intrusted to his care. A person ought not to engage in so 
responsible an occupation until he has become pretty well 
matured in, mind and judgment. He should have estab- 
lished and well-grounded principles, and should have for 
his object a desire to increase his own usefulness, and to 
lay such a foundation in the minds of his pupils as will 
best fit them for the performance of the duties and enjoy- 
ment of the blessings pertaining to this life ; and also to 
prepare their minds for the *^ reception of that principle a€ 
light and grace, which; as it is attended to, will qualify 
them for permanent and everlasting happiness in the life 
to come. And having become satisfied in his own mind 
that this is his end and aim, let him engage in the work 
before him with his whole soul. Let him fulfill his duty, 
fulfill the high mission he has marked out for himself, and 
be tiue to the sacred tmsts reposed in him, that he may 
have a " conscience void of ofiEense toward God and man." 

A. T. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF YOUNG MEN. 



BT i. B. HANAPOBD. 



THB young have been so often reminded 
that the cares of government, the 
duties and labors of life^ which now 
devolve upon their superiors, will soon be 
their inheritance, that it may seem entirely 
unnecessary to repeat the statement. It 
is quite probable, however, that even now 
it is not felt, in the full strength of its 
almost crushing responsibility. They know, 
indeed, that in the usual course of mortal 
life, those who now hold responsible stations 
in society will soon be hurried off the 
stage of action, and their places must be 
filled by those who are now in the joyous 
spring-time of life; but to acknowledge 
the fact is not to appreciate the nature of 
the duties which result from those rela- 
tions. 

Young men, ere you assume these im- 
portant duties and responsibilities, exam- 
ine them carefully, and all the circumstan- 
ces connected with such relations. Look 
well to your armor, ere you rush into the 
great contest and struggle which awaits 
you! Prepare yourself well while still in 
the transition state, by the means which are 
now within your reach. These facilities, 
which have been kindly furnished you, are 
far superior to those afforded to your pred- 
ecessors, and the results should be favor- 
able in a corresponding degree. 

The march of improvement is still on- 
ward, and ever progressive. Every year 
unfolds new treasures, and every step in 
scientific research rends the veil from the 
unexplored, and reveals a world of slum- 
bering agents yet to be employed in en- 
larging Sie field of inventions, expanding 
the mighty powers of the human mind, 
and increasing the sum of human happi- 
Yast resources are still unemployed. 

It is not too much to predict that many 
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agents, the recent employment of which 
has astonished and almost overwhelmed 
those who have witnessed the wonderful 
changes produced by them during the 
last half century, will soon be discarded 
as almost worthless, while others will be 
substituted, which will effect equally sur- 
prising changes, as compared with the 
present progress of the arts and sciences. 
Even "rail-road speed" may yet be re- 
garded as too slow to satisfy the aspira- 
tions of an ever progressive people. 

The storehouse of knowledge is but 
partially filled ; and when the broad ocean 
of truth shall have been navigated, and 
the deep mines of knowledge, far richer 
than those of California, shall have i 
been explored, you may look back upon 
this age as one of comparative bar- 
barism. If these, then, are but natural 
inferences from the history of the past, 
what stupendous duties and responsibili- 
ties are restmg on you ! Let me repeat, 
pRBPARB yourselves for such momentous 
changes; strike deep into the rich veins 
of golden truth. Hoard up, miser-like, 
as regards quantity, but not in the same 
spirit, the stores of knowledge which 
everywhere abound. 

While in the common school, or in higher 
seminaries of learning, let no moments 
pass unemployed. Do not suffer your- 
selves to enter upon your inheritance igno> 
rant of its extent, or of the nature of the 
duties which will then devolve upon you. 
But when called by stern necessity to 
occupy important stations in society, after 
having faithfully employed the facilities 
for improvement within your reach, do not 
shrink from assuming stations of trust jor 
action and unceasing labor. Do not covet 
indolence, or suppose that noble aohieve- 
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ments are to be made, or desirable posi- 
tions attained, without assiduous exertion 
and a manly struggle. The experience of 
those who have gone before you is yours, 
and a still wider field of research is still 
opening before you, inviting you to enter. 

But in the dm of active fife, never for- 
get the relations which you sustain to your 
fellows around you, or to society. What- 
ever of wealth you may accumulate, or 
have inherited, is absolutely yours only so 
far as the iridividuals with whom you are 
associated are concerned. Society has its 
claims upon you, and may take a portion 
of it at any time. It will often demand a 
small portion of it for the support of 
government, &c., but will give you an 
equivalent in return. 

You should not forget your indebted- 
ness to government for protection of life 
and property, which it secures to you. 
Destroy civil government, and the weak 
ought soon become the victim of the 
strong, the innocent of the guilty, and no 
wealth would be secure, or human life 
sacred. Cheerfully contribute, then, to 
the necessary support of all institutions 
connected with the proper operations of 
civil government, upon which so much of 
your safety and happiness depends. Nor 
are you to forget, in this connection, that 
in a higher sense nothing which you pos- 
sess can be called yours. It has been 
lent to you by Him who has declared that 
the " cattle on a thousand hills are his," 
and you are to use it in a lawful manner. 

Do not for a moment suppose that, in 
principle, there is any difference between 
transacting business with government, as 
such, or with a corporate body, and indi- 
viduals. The great law of moral integrity 
has equal authority under all of these cir- 
cumstances. Society is composed of indi- 
vidual members, each having distinct 
rights. Dishonesty, meanness and decep- 
tion lose none of their turpitude, though 
a larger number may share the results. 

I know, indeed, that many, far too 
many, practically regard public property 
as lawful plunder, and adopt a code of 
morals (or tmmorals) for public use, differ- 
ing essentially from that acknowledged in 
the more private^ walks of life; but what 
reason can be assigned for such a depart- 



ure from the plain rules of moral recti- 
tude, I can not conceive. 

To defraud a stranger or an enemy is 
justly condemned; but when one selects 
an intimate friend or a benefactor as the 
victim of his avarice, we almost instinc- 
tively pass sentence of condemnation upon 
such atrocity ; yet it is only fraud, though 
under somewhat aggravated circumstan- 
ces. Society or government should be 
regarded precisely in this hght, as a protec- 
tor, as a friend. To decline contributing 
one's full and equitable share for the sup- 
port of government in the more usual 
methods of taxation, or in any way to 
plunder the public treasury, is a meanness 
and dishonesty from which all high-minded 
young men should shrink with horror. 

Let me earnestly enjoin upon you, each 
and every young man, a high-minded, 
honorable, ennobling and Jionest course. 
Never descend to deception and intrigue, 
in your public or private walks. Remem- 
ber that others have rights, as dear to 
them as yours are to you, which must be 
respected. Never unnecessarily encroach 
upon the rights of any individual, however 
humble and helpless he may be. Let no 
circumstances or pretexts swerve you from 
the plain path of duty and honor. 

"health, which has been wrung from 
the poor and suffering by the hard hand 
of dishonesty, or in any manner obtained 
by fraudulent measures, will be as a vam- 
pire, secretly destroying the vital princi- 
ple of all social endearment and happiness. 
Such ill-gotten gains can never be worth 
the possession ; they will ever constitute 
a source of sorrow and misery. They 
may purchase the luxuries of life, gay and 
glittering decorations, but never true eh- 
joyment ; never that which ennobles, ele- 
vates, or secures constant sources of grati- 
fication. 

Remember, also, that those around you 
have still other rights which you should 
respect. They have the right of private 
opinion on all subjects, and the right to 
pursue whatever course may seem to them 
proper and promotive of individual good, 
provided they do not infringe upon the 
rights of others. 

There will be differences of tastes and 
Opbions ; let those differences be tolerated 
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and respected. Make it a point never to 
injure, unnecessarily, the feelings of those 
with whom you are connected. One's 
preferences and opinions are as sacred as 
his property ; nay, far more so ; and he 
who ruthlessly tramples on these is un- 
worthy the name of an honorable man, or 
a place in good society. Be men, there- 
fore, in every respect. ^ Labor earnestly. 
Shrbk from no enterprise which may re- 
sult in the general advancement of society. 
Be "kindly aflfectioned one toward 
another," cultivating the nobler faculties 
of your nature. So discharge the duties 
which may be mcumbent upon you, that 
your life may not be in vain; but that, 
when called to leave this world, you may 
have the pleasing consciousness of knowing 
that you have been a blessing to it, and 
that you leave the society in wiiich you 
have mingled in a better condition than 
you found it. 



HOME. 



THB love of home has holy and power- 
ful influences; influences which will 
last through all the scenes of life. 
How important, then, that childhood's 
home should abound in love and virtue, 
and be made a happy place. The follow- 
ing beautiful tribute to early home will 
find a response in many hearts : — 

The heart has memories that can not 
die. The rough rubs of the world can not 
obliterate them. They are memories of 
home, early home. There is the old tree 
under which the light-hearted boy swung 
in many a summer's day ; there the house 
in which he knew a parent's love, and 
found a parent's protection ; nay, there is 
the room in which he romped with brother 
or with sister; yonder the old church, 
whither, with a joyous troop Uke himself, 
he has often followed his parents to wor- 
ship, and heard the good old man who gave 
him to God in baptism. 

Why, even the very school-house, asso- 
ciated in youthful days with thoughts of 
ferule and tasks, now comes back to bring 
pleasant remembrances of many an attach- 
ment there formed; many an occasion 
that ^lled forth an exhibition of some fA 



the noblest traits of human nature. There, 
perchance, he saw the being, who, by her 
love and tenderness in after life, has made 
a home happier than even childhood knew. 

There are cert^n feelings of humanity, 
and those, too, among the best, that can 
find an appropriate place of exercise only 
by one's own fireside. There is a sacred- 
ness in the privacy of that spot, which it 
were a species of desecration to violate! 
He who seeks wantonly to invade it, is 
neither more nor less than a villam ; and 
hence, there exists no surer test of the 
debasement of morals in a community, 
than the disposition to tolerate, in any 
mode, the man who disregards the sancti- 
ties of private life. 

In the turmoil of the world, let there 
be at least one spot where the poor man 
may find affection that is disinterested, 
where he may indulge a confidence that is 
not likely to De abided. 



JO C. MORLET, 

BY J. B. HANAFOBO. 

Sing on, thou rural soDgster, sing; 

Let tuneful notes in joy ascend, 
Till hills and dells with music ring, 

And nature's choir their sweetness lend. 

StUl roam in gayest, ardent glee. 
O'er fairest prairie's bosom wide. 

Where flowers rare e'er chant to thee 
Their sweetest lays at "eventide.** 

At twilight's pensive, blessed hour. 
When muses oft sweet songs inspire, 

In rural nook or floral bower. 
Still sweep in joy the poet's lyre. 

While beauties round thee ever beam, 
And deck those smiling, verdant plains^ 

Still gaze on vale, and flower, and stream, 
And warble e'er thy tuneful strains. 

When evening's veil is circled round. 
And harsher tones are heard no more; 

When mid those scenes you list each sound. 
Oh, upward gaze, and heavenward soar. 

Prom fSarthest verge, in somber hue, 
Far up the spangled arch ascend. 

And scan each orb, each beauty view ; 
With " morning stars" your music blend 
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BENJAMIH SILLIMAN, LL.D. 



BBNJAMIN SiLLIMAN WES born, AugUSt 
8, 1779, in Trumbull, (then North 
Stratford,) Connecticut. His father 
and grandfather were both educated at 
Yale College, and became distinguished in 
professional life. His grandfather, Hon. 
Ebenezer Silliman, graduated in 1727, and 
was for many years a Counsellor and Judge 
of the Superior Court, in the colony of 
Connecticut. 

Hie father of Benjamin, Gold Selleck 
Silliman, Esq., graduated in 1752, and be- 
eame a lawyer of distinction at the Fair- 
field Ban During the war of the Revolu- 
tion, he relinquished his profession, and 
en^ged in the cause of his country, 
benjamin SilHman entered the Fresh- 



man class at Yale College in 1792, and 
graduated in 1796, when only seventeen 
years of age. On leaving college he 
taught school fo» a short time in Weth- 
ersfield. Conn., and afterward commenced 
the study of law. He was admitted to 
the bar m the County of New Haven, 
Conn., in the spring of 1802. 

In 1799 he received the degree of 
Master of Arts, and was then appointed 
tutor in Yale College. From that time to 
the present, for more than half a century, 
he has been connected with that excellent 
institution as an instructor. In 1802 he 
was elected to the Professorship of Chem 
istry. At this time his knowledge of the 
science had been derived from reading 
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only. He now spent two winters in Phil- 
adelphia attending lectures on this science, 
and in performing experiments. 

He commenced the duties of his Profes- 
sorship in the summer of 1804, by giving 
a short course of lectures. In the follow- 
ing spring he went to Europe, where he 
spent fifteen months in attending able 
courses of chemical lectures in London 
and Edinburgh. During this period he 
also attended courses of lectures by dis- 
tinguished medical professors, and beside 
gained much additional knowledge in min- 
eralogy and geology. 

" Silliman's Journal," devoted to the Sci- 
ences and Arts, was founded by him in 
1818. He has appeared as an author 
at various times. In 1810 he published a 
"Journal of Travels in England, Holland 
and Scotland, and Two Passages over the 
Atlantic, in the years ia06 and 1806." 

In 1830 he published ** Elements of 
Chemistry, in the order of the Lectures 
in Yale College," in two octavo volumes. 
He has also published several editions of 
" Henry's Chemistry," and " Blakewell's 
Geology," with notes by himself. 

Professor Silliman has been an indefati- 
gable student, and has probably done 
more than any other man in the United 
States toward raising science to its pres- 
ent state of culture here. His main forte 
is to simplify and reduce to practice the 
inventions and ideas of others, rather than 
to originate. 

As a mineralogist and geologist he holds 
a high rank. The cabinet at Yale, which 
he was chiefly instrumental in collecting, 
is one of the best in tfiis country, and will 
remain a lasting monument of his untiring 
industry, research, and skill. 

In the spring of 1851 he went to Eu- 
rope, in company with his son, Benjamin 
Silliman, Jun., to make some geological 
explorations on that continent. They re- 
turned last autumn, and the father is still 
attending to the duties of his Professorship 
at Yale College. 

He possesses a social character of the 
highest order, and is distinguished for his 
afiability and fluency in conversation. 
Though the frosts of more than three- 
score and ten winters have whitened his 
locks, he still retains his activity, as well 
as his remarkable powers of nund. 



'GIVE US OUR DAILY BREAD." 

BT DB. HAWKS. 

I KNEW a widow, very poor, 
Who four small children had ; 

The eldest was but six years old— 
A gentle, modest lad. 

And very hard this widow toiled 

To feed her children fonr; 
An honest pride the woman felt, 

Though she was very poor. 

To labor she would leave her home, 

For children must be fed; 
And glad was she when she oould bay 

A shilling's worth of bread. 

And this was all the children had 

Onany day to eat; 
They drank their water, ate their bread, 

Bat never tasted meat. 

One day when snow was falling fasfe^ 

And piercing was the air, 
I thought that I would go and see 

How these poor children were. 

Ere long, I reached their cheerless home : 
'Twas searched by every breeze ; 

When going in, the eldest child 
I saw upon his knees. 

I paused, and listened to the boy: 

He never raised his head, 
But still went on and said — " Oivt tit 

This day our daily breadJ* 

I waited till the child was done, 

Still listening as he prayed; 
And when he rose, I asked him why 

The Lord's prayer he had said. 

"Why, sir," said he, "this morning, when* 
My mother went away. 
She wept^ she said, because she had 
No bread for us to-day. 

"She said we children now must starve, , 
Our father being dead ; 
And then I told her not to cry, 
For I could get some bread. 

" Our Father, sir, the prayer begins, . 
Which makes me think that he, 
As we have got no father here, 
Would our kind Father be. 
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"And then, you know, the prayer, sir, too, 
Asks God for^ bread each day; 
So, in the corner, sir, I went^ 
And that's what made me pray.** 

I qnickiy left that wretched room, 
And went with fleeting feet ; 

And very soon was back again, 
With food enough to eat 

"i thought God heard me," said the boy. 
I answered with a nod : 
I could not speak, but much I thought 
Of that child's /atifA in God, 

Selected, 



ARTESIAN WELLS. 

BT DR. J. B. HOWARD. 

AS much is now said about these wells, 
and as they are coming into extensive 
u^e in some parts of this country as 
well as in Europe, an account of their ori- 
gin, the manner m which they are made, 
and their, advantages over common wells, 
may be interesting, particularly to the 
young reader. 

In the first place, an Artesian well is 
very different from the common well, as 
much so, indeed, as are springs, which, in 
fact, they are, being formed by causing the 
water to rise to the surface of the earth, 
and to flow out in the same manner as a 
common spring. A cylindrical perforation, 
of a few inches in diameter, is bored verti- 
cally into the earth, until it reaches water 
that rises to or near the surface of the 
ground. 

The Artesian well, though just coming 
into use in some places, is of much greater 
antiquity than may be generally supposed. 
The period when they originated is not 
exactly known, but the first are believed 
to have been made in the ancient town of 
Artois in France, whence originated the 
name, of Artesian. They are, no doubt, 
of considerable antiquity, and have been 
known and used for several centuries in 
the north of Italy, and northern portions 
of France ; but they were not known in 
Germany and England until some fifty or 
: «ixty years ago. 

There are now a great many of these | 



wells in the city of London and its neigh-, 
borhood. The water is procured in those 
there by perforating through the thick bed 
of London clay, and through some portions 
of the subjacent chalk. The water that 
rises is found, generally, in a porous gravel 
bed, upon which the clay or chalk rests. 

As the earth has generally to be perfo- 
rated several hundred feet, to cause the 
water to rise to the surface, or within 
pumping distance, these wells afford much 
insight into the geological structure of the 
earth, in the different countries where they 
are made. In fact, the successful perfo- 
ration of the earth, to obtain water in them, 
requires considerable acquaintance with the 
geological structure of the several districts 
or countries in which it is desirable to make 
them; as one or more of the geological 
strata has to be passed, and the desired 
water occurs principally at the separation 
of two contiguous formations. 

Another thing important to successful 
operation in boring these wells, is a skillful 
direction of the processes by which the 
water level can be reached, and those by 
which its ascent in the tube can be best 
promoted. 

The operations which have to be used 
in boring for water in Artesian wells, are 
similar to those practiced by the miner in 
boring for metals. The instrument em- 
ployed is not similar to the common auger, 
as might be inferred from the term boring. 
It is, in fact, more like a chisel than an 
auger, and in its operation similar to a 
pecking instrument. 

This is fastened to the end of a pole- 
like, cylindrical piece of wood, which is 
made to operate from the end of a sweep, 
or raised and let fall in the same manner 
by the revolutions of a wheel with cog- 
like appendages for this purpose, or on 
the end of a short lever. As the depth 
increases, other pieces are added, and by 
a constant revolution of the instrument 
round, as it works, the hole is literally 
pecked or drilled out. Or a series of large, 
strong iron rods may be employed in the 
same manner. 

Occasionally, as may be necessary, all 
are taken out, and the hole cleaned by a 
suitable cylindrical instrument, collecting 
and retaining the matter loosened, until 
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drtkim Ottt; when operations are again 
renewed. These are thus contmued untU 
the desired water is reached. 

As sand has sometimes to be penetrated 
ikrongh to the depth of sereral feet, and 
the cruder matter of the alluvial formations 
near the surface of the earth, and some* 
times mineral wat^s, hare to be passed, 
before the purer fluid can be reached, 
which comes from the deep strata, pecu- 
liar expedients are resorted to by the well- 
eKcavatcNT, to prevent these waters from 
becoming mingled with the purer, and 
the small perforation from being choked 
or filled with rubbish. For this purpose, 
tubing is the most appropriate. 

The principle upon which the water 
ascends in the Artesian wells is, we be- 
lieve, not accounted for by Natural Phi- 
losophy, as generally taught in the schools. 
The principle there inculcated is that of 
hydrostatic pressure, by superincumbent 
water higher than the fountain, by which 
the water is forced up through the orifices 
naturally existing, o» thus artificially made. 
The old and popular maxim, that ''the 
stream can not rise higher than the foun- 
tain," seems to be here contradicted, and 
to meet with an important exception. 

This pressure, by which the water is 
forced up in the Artesian well, can not be 
hydrostatic^ as we have said, as the earth 
has to be penetrated several hundred feet, 
far below this superincumbent hydrostatic 
pressure existing near the surface. It 
must be produced by some other cause; 
perhaps by an internal pressure outward 
from the interior parts of the earth, occa- 
sioned by powerfully elastic gases, or the 
central fires with which the earth is filled 
in conjunction with these ; and which great 
pressure outward is necessary to prevent 
this thin shell of earth upon which we 
exist from collapsing and falling in, by 
the force of the attraction of gravity con- 
stantly operating upon it. 

The force of that attraction constantly 
decreasing as you descend into the earth 
from the mfluence of the attraction of the 
parts above, and that of water, too, de- 
creasing, the specific gravity of which is 
only one fourth of that of earth ; its com- 
parative levity being thus increased, adding 
to the attraction of the parts above oper- 



ating upon it, water would be disposed to 
rise spontaneously to or near the surface. 

It is also the opinion of some, that it is 
the operation of the centrifugal force of 
the earth which is probably the cause. 
But we are perhaps theorizing too much. 
The fact stands as it is, that water can* 
thus be made to rise and flow from the 
surfac6 of the earth almost anywhere, from 
the depth of several hundred feet. And 
it is probably on this principle, whatever 
may be the cause of it, that we can ac- 
count for the existence of springs on small 
islands, in the bosom of the ocean, as at 
St. Helena, and on mountainous elevations, 
where it seems impossible for any super- 
incumbent or subjacent hydrostatic pres- 
sure to exist above the fountain. And it 
is probable that there is occasionally a 
natural spring to be found, in all countries, 
in which the water rises on this principle. 

All the "fountains of the great deep," 
mentioned in the Bible as being '* broken 
up*' at the Deluge, were doubtless of this 
character ; the water in them being forced 
up and out by the internal pressure of the 
great mass of " central waters," with which 
the earth was then filled, the decreasing 
of the force of gravity and the centrifuge 
force of the earth aiding in forcing them 
up and out. 

The advantages of Artesian wells, to 
hygiene, and to agricultural and manu- 
facturing interests, are very obvious. 
Water of greater purity can be obtained 
by them than in any other way, as the 
immense depth from which it generally 
comes prevents impurities from con^ct 
with alluvial beds and mineral strata. 
The supply never varies, but is constantly 
the same ; and is not affected by changes 
of weather. And what is most important 
of all, an abundant supply of pure flowing 
water can be obtained anywhere. 

A spring may be made to issue at any 
point, and in any location — an almost in- 
calculable advantage in neighborhoods and 
situations destitute of water. The only 
objection, and principal obstacle to making 
them, is the exjpense that has to be incur- 
red. But this will be greatly lessened, if 
not already done, by improved and expe- 
ditious methods of boring, and the use of 
steam, and other labor-saving machineiy. 
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As the heat of the earth increases as it 
is penetrated downward, by going suf- 
ficiently deep, water of any suitable tem- 
perature for bathing may be obtained; 
and the trouble and expense of heating it 
saved. And as the water may be made 
to flow out at any elevation, a constant 
supply can thus be obtained at as many 
pomts as may be desirable on a farm, to 
urrigate the adjacent fields, however ele- 
vated they may be, and ejso of suitable 
temperature; and the efifects of drought 
*thus obviated. 

A sufficient supply of water for steam 
machinery may thus be obtained in any 
desirable location ; and by uniting several 
streams at sufficient elevation, plenty of 
water for hydraulic purposes may be had, 
and for moving any Kina of machinery. 

Formerly wells of Uub kind were made in the 
city of New York, with a view to obtain a con- 
stant supply of wholesome water. At Holt's 
hotel a boring was made through 126 feet of 
strati^ed sands^ blue clay, and marsh mud, to 
the gneiss rock which underlies the city. This 
boring was continued into the rock, with a diam- 
eter of three inches^ to the depth of 500 feet, 
making in all a well 626 feet deep. Another 
boring was made at the comer of Broadway and 
Bleecker street, seven inches in diameter, to 
the depth of 448 feet The water in it rose to 
within twenty feet of the surface. By the intro- 
duction of Croton all necessity for seeking water 
fivm such expensive sources has been obviated. 

Dr. Bucklard gives the following description 
of the process commonly used in Europe for 
boring Artesian wells: — "An economical and 
easy method of sinking Artesian wells, and 
boring for coal, has recently been practiced 
near Saarbriick, by M. Sellow. Instead of the 
tardy and costly process of boring with a num- 
ber of iron rods screwed to each other, one 
heavy bar of cast iron, about six feet long and 
four inches in diameter, armed at its lower end 
with a cutting chisel, and surrounded by a hol- 
low chamber, to receive through valves, and 
bring up the detritus of the perforated stratum, 
is suspended from the end of a strong rope, which 
passes over a wheel or pulley fixed above the 
spot in which the hole is made. As this rope is 
raised up and down over the wheel, its tortion 
gives to the bar of iron a circular motion, suffi- 



cient to vary the plaoo of the catting ofaiael at 
each descent 

"When the chamber is full, the whole appa- 
ratus 18 raised quiddy to the surfiice to be iia* 
loaded, and is again let down by the action of 
the same wheeL This process has been long 
practiced in China^ from whence the report of its 
use has been brought to Europe. The Ohineas 
are said to have bored in this manner to the 
depth of 1000 feet 

"M. Sellow has, with this instrument^ lately 
made perforations eighteen inches in diamete^ 
and several hundred feet deep, for the purpose 
of ventilating coal mines at Saarbriick. The gen- 
eral substitution of this method for the eostiy 
process of boring with rods of iron, may be of 
much public importance, especially where water 
can only be obtained from great depth."^ — [ScL 
Student. 
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TBE SWEETLY WfflSTLING WINTER 
WINDS. 

BY SOLON ROBINSON. 

[In the January number of the Student some stanaae 
commence : 

" How sad i« the moan of the mid-winter'* wind ;" 
which I will aniwer with another whistle of the MoHmm. 
harp.] 

Though sad is the moan of the mid- winter's wind, 
IHs only to those who are sadden'd in mind I 
To others^ though plaintive it sighs through the 

air. 
It speaks of a season when pleasures we share f 

Through branches all leafless though it whistles 

and sighs ; 
Though cutting the keenest where drifting snow 

flies; 
It bringeth not sadness with the sting of its smarts 
Where health-giving gladness bringeth mirth to 

the heart 

It bringeth not sadness to the cheerful bright fire, 
That bums in the cottage where love strikes the 

lyre; 
Where blush maiden roses on cheeks sweet as fair, 
The wind, moaning sadness^ no sadness sends 

there. 
Then whistie through winter your Molian peals, 
I listen with pleasure o*er strings where it steals; 
To me there is music in winter's wind sighing; 
Makes me long with the wings pf the muse to be 

flying. 
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ALABAMA. 



THE Seal of the State of Alabama is 
represented by a map of the State, 
showing the principal rivers. It con- 
tains no motto, but around the border of 
the Seal are the words, Alabama Exec- 
utive Office. 

A portion of the State of Alabama is 
bounded on tlie south by the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, but about three fourths of the extent 
of its southern boundary is separated from 
the gulf by a tier of counties belonging to 
the State of Florida. The State of Mis- 
iussippi forms its western boundary, Ten- 
nessee its northern, and Georgia its east- 
em. Its length from north to south is 
about 300 miles; its breadth, 200 miles; 
and it contains an area of 50,722 square 
miles. 

llie northern portions of this State are 
mountainous, and the southern generally 
level. The north has a fertile soil, and 
the mountains' and hiUs are covered with 
forests of oak, hickory, ash, elm, and 
cedar. The central regions are compar- 
atively sterile, and covered chiefly with 
pine. Forests of cypress, gum, swamp- 



oak,, holly and live oak are found in the 
southern part. The soil is rich, and well 
adapted to the growth of cotton, sugar, 
rice, and tobacco. 

Here groves of orange- trees, lemon, and 
a variety of other fruits flourish luxuri- 
ously. Their shade furnishes a grateful 
retreat from the burning sun which^is so 
oppressive in that climate during the sum- 
mer. In this portion of the State snow 
and ice are seldom seen, but in the north- 
em parts the seasons bear more resem- 
blance to those of the Middle States, though 
they are much milder. 

The first settlement in this State was 
made by the Spaniards, at Mobile, in 1703. 
At this period the southern portion of the 
State was claimed by the French as a part 
of Louisiana. It was not until 1811 thai 
the American claim to the country was 
enforced. In 1817 it was erected mto a 
separate territorial government, and^ in 
December, 1819, it was admitted ^into the 
Union as a State. 

The State of Alabama is divided into 
53 counties, and contains a population of 
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779,000, of which 344,323 are slaves. 
Mobile is the largest city in the State, and 
has a population of 20,613, according to 
the census of 1860. The capital of the 
State is Montgomery, situated at the head 
of steam navigation, on the east bank of 
the Alabama River. 

The Muscle Shoals of the Tennessee 
River are in this State. * They consist sim- 
ply of an obstruction in the navigation of 
the stream by its spreading out, and be- 
coming so shallow that boats can not pass 
when the water is low. Probably the 
term " Muscle Shoals*' was given them 
because the rocks which form the bed of 
the river are principally of a limestone 
nature, and contain many fossils of shells. 

This obstruction in the navigation of the 
river has been surmounted by a canal, 60 
feet wide, 6 feet deep, and 36 miles long. 
A railroad from Tuscumbia to Decatur 
also extends around these shoals. In all, 
tliere are about 225 miles of railroad in 
this State, and 36 miles of navigation by 
canal. 

The elections of Alabama are held on 
the first Monday in August, and the Leg- 
islature meets on the first Monday m De- 
cember. The Governor is chosen once in 
two years, with a salary of $3,600. The 
principal educational establishment is the 
Unversity of Alabama, at Tuscaloosa. 
There are also three colleges. La Grange, 
Spring Hill, and Oakland. The State con- 
tains only about 800 schools, uicluding 
primary schools and academies. 



FOR THE YOMG LADTS TOILET. 

To whom shonld be giren the credit of the following 
ingenious description of the articles for the yeang lady^ 
touet, we know not; but we cheerfully commend the arti- 
oles themselTe* as possessing all the most valuable quali- 
trat which one could desire to make her truly A labt. — 
[Ed. Student. 

THE XNOBANTmo MIKBO& — SELB^KNOWLSDOB. 

This carious glass will bring your favlts to light, 
And make your virtneB shine hoth strong and 
bright 

WASH TO BltOOTH WBINKLES-~00NTENT]OE!IT. 

A daily portion of this essence use ; 

Twill smooth the brow, and tranqnillity infuse. 



FINB LIP SALYS — TRUTH. 

Use daily for your lips this precious dye j 
They'll redden and breathe sweeter melody. 

MIXTUBB OIYING IWEETNBSS TO THE YOIOB — ^PKATER. 

At morning, noon and nighty this mixture take ; 
Your tones, improved, will richer music make. - 

BEST 'eye- WATEE— COMPASSION. 

These drops will add great luster to the eye ; 
When more you need, the poor will you supply. 

SOLUTION TO PREVENT ERUPTIONS — ^WIBDOX. 

It calms the temper, beautifies the face, 
And gives to Woman dignity and grace. 

MATCHLESS EAR-RINOS — ATTENTION AND OBXDIENOK. 

With these dear drops appended to the ear, 
Attentive lessons you will gladly hear. 

INDISPENSABLE BRACELETS — NEATNESS AND INDUSTRY. 

Clasp them on carefully each day you live ; 
To good designs they efficacy give. 

AN ELASTIC GIRDLE — ^PATIENCE. 

The more you use the brighter it will grow, 
Though its least merit is external show. 

RING OF TRIED GOLD — ^PRINCIPLE. 

Yield not this golden bracelet while you live. 
'Twill vice restrain, and peace of conscience give. 

NECKLACE OF PUREST PEARL — ^RESIGNATION. 

This ornament embellishes the fair, 
And teaches all the ills of life to bear. 

DIAMOND BREAST-PIN LOVE. 

Adorn your bosom with this precious pin ; 
It shines without^ and warms the heart within. 

A GRACEFUL BANDEAU — ^POLITENESS. 

The forehead neatly cirded with this band, 
Will admiration and respect command. 

PRECIOUS DIADEM — ^PIETY. 

Whoe'er this precious diadem shall own, 
Secures herself an everlasting crown. 

UNIVERSAL BEAUTIFIER — GOOD TEMPER. 

With this choice liquid gently touch the mouth ; 
It spreads o'er all the face the charms of youth. 



Tliough reading and conversation may 
furnish us with many ideas of men and 
things ; yet it is our own meditation that 
must form our judgment. 
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THE SORROWFUL ONE MADE HAPPY. 

BT MART A, SQUISS. 

IT was morning. Nature, clad in her 
robes of love&est hue, was yielding to 
the enlivening influences of Aurora's 
radiant beams. The pearly dew-drop glis- 
tened with joy as it seemed to say, ' I will 
stay my tears.' The foaming torrent 
rushed proudly on, as it neared its ocean 
bed. Nature had indeed put on her sweet- 
est smiles ; and so thought, save one, those 
assembling at the red school-house, just in 
the edge of the forest, as they bounded 
along with li^ht hearts and elastic steps, 
to resume their studies. 

All, '* save one !" Yes, one there was 
whose young heart was shaded with sor- 
row, who hal early tasted aflaiction's " bit- 
ter waters." To her the unfoldmg flower- 
petals yielded no perfume. The music of 
the dancing waves, the twitter of the joy- 
ous bird, the low, sweet tones of the 
warbler vibrated not her soul's "harp 
strings." Nor did even the bright faces 
and cheerful voices of her school compan- 
ions attune her heart to melody. 

Ah, no I she felt more keenly her des- 
olation as onward they went, leaving her 
uncared for and alone, beneath the bower 
branches of a willow, lamenting that from 
all that happy band, not one word, nay, 
even look of kindness had been directed to 
her. How could one so sensitive as Ag- 
nes feel less the bitterness of neglect? 

Mr. Freemont, her father, though of 
humble origin, possessed superior strength 
of mind, and, by vigorous effort, had ac- 
quired an education much above the ordi- 
nary standard. He married a lady of rare 
intellectual gifts, combined with goodness 
of heart ; and Agnes, their only daughter, 
mherited largely the qualities of her pa- 
rents. She was not what the world calls 
handsome ; , but hers was the noble, intel- 
lectual look, constantly heightened by the 
assemblage of graces within. 

But there came a change; that loved 
father fell an unfortunate victim to the 
wine-cup. Extreme penury and woe was 
the result. Earnestly and well did the 
mother strugrie to supply her little daugh- 
ter with needful books, but now she had 
been obliged to inform her of inability to | 



longer assist in her flight up the steeps of 
Parnassus, 

How heart-rending this to a mother 1 
And how crushing to the soaring spirit of 
Agnes, who saw at a glance her mosi 
ardent hopes blighted, her fondest aspira- 
tions checked. And oh, how her heart 
bled anew, as she saw, on that morning, 
her school companions pass her by with 
even more than their accustomed scorn. 

Oh, ye gay and thoughtless, ye little 
know of the anguish that wrung that 
heart! She had feelings pure, intense, 
and warm, and had ye paused and marked 
the tearful eye, the despairing mien, from 
t/our hearts would have flowed forth sym- 
pathy. For this she yearned. 

At length it came. A light of joy at 
last arose to illume the darkened soul. As 
the bright sunshine succeeds a storm, so 
yielded the rude tempests of Agnes' bosom 
to the loving smiles and pleasant words of 
Emma Lee. 

Strange words ! so soon to dry the fall- 
ing tear, and flush the cheek with joy ; 
but Agnes felt their power ; she felt her 
withering hopes revive, as that sweet voice 
whispered softly — "Agnes,*/ love you 
still ; henceforth share my books with me." 
Behold those two happy beings as they 
together quaff and quench their thirst at 
bright Educe's Fount ! then go and teach 
your heart to love and soothe the wounded 

spirit. 

— ii^.#>^> — 

SNOW-ITS FIVE FACES. 

BT KBS. S. J. HALE. 
I. 

" It snows !" cries the school-boy, " hurrah !" and 
his shout 

Is ringing through parlor and haU, 
While swift as the wings of the swallow, he's out. 

And his playmates have answered his call ! 
It makes the heart leap but to witness their joys : 

Proud wealth has no pleasure, I trow. 
Like the rapture which throbs in the breast of the boy, 

As he gathers his treasure of snow ! 
Then lay not the trappings of gold on thine heirs. 
While health and the riches of Nature are theirs. 

II. 
"It snows!" cries the imbecile, "Ah!" and his 
breath 

Gomes heavy, as clogged with a weight ; 
While from the pale aspect of Nature in death. 

He iunm to the blase of hia grates 
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Aod nearer, and nearer, his soft ousbioned ohair 

b wheeled toward the life-glowing flattie : 
He dreads a chill puff of the snow-burdened air. 

Lest it wither his delicate frame. 
Oh ! small is the pleasure existence can give. 
When the fear we shall die only proves that we liye. 

III. 
*' It snows !" cries the traveler, " Ho !" and the word 

Has quickened his steed's lagging pace : 
The wind rushes by, but its howl is unheard ; 

Unfelt the sharp drift in his face ; 
For bright thro* the tempest, his own home appears. 

Although leagues intervene, he can see ! 
There's the glowing hearth and the table prepared, 

And his wife with her babe at her knee : 
Blest thought ! how it lightens the grief-laden hour^ 
That those we love dearest are safe from its power. 

IV. 
** It snows," cries the belle, " dear, how lucky !" and 
turns 
From her mirror, to watch the flakes fallt 
liike the first rose in summer her dimpled cheek bums. 

While musing on sleigh-ride and ball : 
There are visions of conquests, of splendor and mirth. 

Floating over a drear winter's day ; 
But the tidings of hope on the storm-beaten earth. 

Will melt like the snow-flakes away. 
Turn, turn thee to Heaven, fair maiden, for bliss ; 
That world has a pure fount ne'er opened in this. 

V. 
" Ik snows !" cries the widow, " O God !" 

How stifled the voice of her prayer. 
Its burden ye'll read in her tear-swollen eyes. 

Or her cheek sunk with fasting and ciare : 
■Tis night ; and her fatherless ask for bread ; 

But " He gives the young ravens their food," 
And she trusts, till her dark hearth udds horror to 
dread. 
As she lays on her last chip of wood. 
Poor sufferer ! thy sorrow thy God only knows ; 
'Tis a most bitter lot to be poor when it snows. 

Selected. 



1 FATHER'S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 



BY GOETHE. 



THEtime draws nig h, dear John, that I 
must^ go the way from which none 
returns. I can not take thee with 
me ; I must leave-thee in a world where 
good counsel is not superabundant. No 
one is bom wise. Time and experience 
teach ns to separate the grain from the 
chaff. Ivhave seen more of the world than 
thou. It is not all gold, dear son, that 
glitters. I hare seen many a star from 



heaven fall, and many a staff on which men 
have leaned break. Therefore I ^ve thee 
this advice, the result of my experience. 

Attach not thy heart to any transitory 
thing. The truth comes not to us, dear 
son; we must seek for it. That which 
you see, scrutinize carefully; and with 
regard to things unseen and eternal, rely 
on the Word of God. Search no one so 
closely as thyself. Within us dwells the 
judge who never deceives, and whose voice 
is more to us than the applause of the 
world, and more than all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians and Greeks. Resolve, my 
son, to do nothing to which this voice is 
opposed. When you think and project, 
stnke on your forehead and ask for his 
counsel. He speaks at first low, and lisps 
as an innocent child ; but if you honor his 
innocence he gradually loosens his tongue 
and speaks more distinctly. 

Despise not any religion ; it is easy to 
despise, but it is much better to under* 
stand. Uphold truth when thou canst, 
and be willing for her sake to be hated ; 
but know that thy individual cause is nol 
the cause of truth, and beware that they 
are not confounded. Do good for thy own 
satisfaction, and care not what follows. 
Cause no gray hairs to any one ; neverthe- 
less, for the right even gray hairs are to 
be disregarded. 

Help and give willingly when thou hast, 
and think no more of thyself for it; and if 
thou hast nothing, let thy hands be ready 
with a drink of cold water, and esteem 
thyself for that no less. Say not always 
what thou knowest, but know always what 
thou sayest. Not the apparently devout, 
but the truly devout man respect, and go 
in his ways. 

A man who has the fear of God in hb 
heart, is like the sun that shines and 
warms, though it does not speak. Do 
that which is worthy of recompense, and 
ask none. Reflect daily upon death, and 
seek the life which is beyond with a cheer- 
ful courage ; and, further, go not out of 
the world without having testified by soma 
good deed thy love and respect for the 
Author of Christianity. — Selected. 



[GoBTHB (pronounced Ga»-ta) was born at Frankfort- 
on-the-ftiam«, Aug. 28^ 1749. He became ene of the mosl 
illurtrious poets of hie age, and did much ^or thfl Oezmui 
language. He died March 22, 183S.] . 
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Ttt poar the fresh instniotion o'er the mind, 

To breathe th' enliTening spirit, to fix 

The generons pnrpoie, and the noble thought. 



'I HAVEH'T THE TIME. 

HT XUZA A. OELASS, 



GEORGE," said his teaoher^ one af- 
ternoon, ** I wish you would 
arrange your drawing materials 
in a little better order." 

" I was intending to do so, Mr. 
Wilton," replied George, *'but I 
haven't the time." 

" Take time, then," returned Mr. 
Wilton. *' ' Order is the first law of 
heaven,' and it should also be the 
first law of earth. When you com- 
roenoed your drawing this afternoon; 
you had been just one half hour look- 
ing for your implements, and even 
then you were forced to borrow, not 
because you had none of your own, 
but because you could not find them. 
It is a lamentable fact that a bad 
practice indulged for a time, becomes 
a bad habit, and like an infectious 
disease, soon contaminates the other 
faculties." 

George Atwell was a frank, good- 
tempered boy, studious and obedient 
in school, and in truth industrious, 
but his industry consisted in hurry- 
ing to overtake time already lost. 

*' I haven't the time," was his ex- 
cuse for any neglect of duty ; and so 
good was he in h\4 disposition, that 
his fault was passed over by his wid- 
owed mother, who doted on her boy. 

" George, will you fasten the hinge 
on the garden gate?" asked his 
mother, one meriting. 



** I haven't the time, now, mother. 
I shall be late at school if I wait to 
do it, for I have had to hurry so about 
that wood I could not cut last night ; 
but I'll fix it after school." 

** There, mother," said George, as 
he was about to retire, ** I forgot all 
about that hinge; but, however, I 
hadn't the time to fix it to-night. 
Never mind, I'll do it in the morn- 
ing." 

George arose early, and on repair- 
ing to the garden, a sad sight was 
presented. The cattle, finding the 
broken gate no obstruction, had en- 
tered the garden, trampled the beds, 
broken down or eaten the vegetables, 
while a score of pigs had finished the 
work of deirtruotion so well begun. 

George wept with sorrow and vex- 
ation, but soon consoled himself with 
the thought that it was no fault of 
his, for he should certainly have 
mended the gate if he had only had 
the time. 

** Mr. Browning wishes to engage 
a boy in his store this winter, and I 
think George would suit him," said 
Mr. Easton, a neighbor, to Mrs. At- 
well. 

*' I should be glad if George could 
get the place, but I fear he will not 
succeed in obtaining it," returned 
Mrs. Atwell. 

** I took the liberty to recommend 
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Q-eorge, and he has only to apply 
before others." 

Greorge was much delighted with 
the idea, and determined to secure 
the place. **I would go and see 
Mr. Browning to-night," said he, 
^^ but I must attend to that note, and 
I shall not have time." 

This note had been the cause of 
much uneasiness to Greorge and his 
mother. It was a note of fifty dol- 
lars, given to Mrs. Atwell, by James 
Cutter, a man to whom G-eorge had 
sold some cattle without making 
much inquiry into his responsibility. 

'' He seemed so pleasant and hon- 
est," George said; ''but then he 
should have inquired of Major Lewis 
about his character if he could have 
found time." 

Cutter was a dishonest man in the 
true sense of the word. Whenever 
the law had its hold on him, he was 
honest to the letter, but the spirit 
was another thing. He had given 
George his note payable in sixty 
days, and when the time of payment 
came, lo, he held no property, and 
^George could not collect the note. 
Still he talked very plausibly, ac- 
knowledged the debt, and agreed to 
pay whenever he should become able. 

At length a friend of Mrs. Atwell 
informed her of some property that 
Cutter secretly held, and advised her 
to urge the matter on and collect the 
debt. George was sent, but so many 
things were behind their time, and 
he delayed so long, that Cutter found 
that his secret was known, and again 
eluded the payment. 

Disappointed in this, he resolved, 
at least, to secure the situation with 
Mr. Browning, and made an applica- 
tion to that gentleman. 

" I am very sorry," replied Mr. 
Browning, " but I have just engaged 
James Landon. I should have pre- 
ferred you, for your neighbor, Mr. j 



Easton, spoke very highly of your 
honesty and faithfulness, and if you 
had only oome last evening, you 
should have had the place." 

"I tried to come," said George, 
really disappointed, "but I hadn't 
the time." 

"In such a case I would take 
time," said Mr. Browning. " I 
should have sent to you, but Mr. 
Easton told me he would call at 
your house and let you know of the 
chance, and I thought if you wished 
the place you would come instantly." 

"I do declare, mother," said 
George, that night, after recounting 
his ill success, " what a pity that we 
haven't time to do what we want to. 
If I could have seen Mr. Browning 
last night, I should have had that 
place ; and for want of a few mo- 
ments' time our garden is destroyed, 
and Cutter has slipped out of that 
note again. This time is precious 
stuff." 

" Precious, indeed," replied his 
mother; "but do not most of your 
troubles arise from neglecting to do 
things in their proper time? The 
better way is to * defer not till to- 
morrow what should be done to-day ; ' 
and if you will only remember that 
there is a time for everything, and 
will do everything in its time, the 
difficulty will be avoided." 

Firmly as George resolved to fol- 
low his mother's advice, it was but 
a few weeks before a valuable horse 
was drowned, because the busy boy 
had not time to cover the Well in the 
lot. 

When he became a man, he lost 
his farm by not having time to in- 
quire into the validity of the title. 
Then his house was burned, and, 
alas ! it was not insured ; the policy 
had expired a few days before, and 
he had not found time to have it re- 
newed. • 
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WRITIHG COMPOSITIONS. 

FATHER, "said Henry K., "my teach- 
er says that all the boys in ray 
class must write a composition, 
and hand it in to him by next Satur- 
day noon. What shall I do ? I can't 
write a composition. I can't think 
of a single thing to write about. I 
wish you would tell me what to 
write." 

" It will not be your composition, 
my son, if I tell you what to write." 

" But what shall I do, father ? I 
am sure I can not write one." 

"Let it rest for the present. I 
want you should tell me, now, about 
your visit to your uncle Henry's. I 
have not had leisure to ask you any- 
thing about it since you returned." 

" I had a very pleasant visit, father. 
In the morning cousin William took 
me over to Mr. Green's garden, to 
see his tulip beds. They were beau- 
tiful. I never saw such a variety of 
colors. 

" Mr. Green seemed pleased to see 
that I admired them so much, and 
asked me if I had any flowers at 
home. I told him I had a small 
bed. He said he would give me 
some bulbs in the fall, and if I set 
them out, and took good care of them, 
I should have tulips of my own in the 
spring. 

"I thought he was very kind. I 
thanked him, and told him I should 
be very glad to have some tulips in 
my bed. 

'^ After we returned from Mr. 
Green's, I looked over cousin Wil- 
liam's books until dinner time. Af- 
ter dinner I walked in the 'garden 
with aunt Mary, and Lucy, and 
William. 

"Lucy showed me her bed, in 
which were some beautiful heart's- 
ease. She said there was a beauti- 
ful story about a heart's-ease in the 



Child's Paper, and she would tell me 
all she could remember of it. 

" It said : A great king had a 
beautiful garden, filled with all kinds 
of trees, fruits and flowers. One day 
the gardener came to him, and told 
him that the trees and flowers were 
all dying. 

" The king went out to see what 
was the cause. First he went to a 
grand old oak-tree, of which he was 
very proud, and said, *Why, oak,* 
what is the matter with you?' 

"And the oak said, ' I don't think 
I am of any use. I can't bear either 
fruit or flowers, and only take up 
room. If I was only a rose-bush, I 
could bear sweet flowers ; or if I was 
a peach, or a pear-tree, or even a 
grape-vine, I could give you fruit.' 

" Then he went to his favorite 
rose-bush, and that said, ' I am of no 
use, because I can not bear fruit.' 
And the grape-vine complained that 
it was a poor weak creature, and 
could not even hold up its own 
weight, but must cling to a tree or 
post. 

" As the king was feeling very sad 
to see his garden in such a condition, 
he suddenly spied a little heart's-ease, 
with its face turned up to him, look- 
ing as bright and smiling as possible. 
He asked the heart's-ease how it came 
to be so blooming, when everything 
around it was wilting away. 

" * Why,' said the heart's-ease, * I 
thought you wanted me here. If 
you had wanted an oak, you would 
have planted an acorn ; if you had 
wanted roses, you would have set out 
a rose-bush ; and if you had wanted 
grapes, you would have put in a 
grape-vine. But I knew that what 
you wanted of me was to be a 
heart's-ease ; and so I thought I 
would try and be the very beat little 
heart's-ease that ever I can.' 

" I liked the story very much, and 
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thought to myself, If I am only a 
boy, I will try to be the very best son 
and brother * that ever I can.' 

"When we came into the house, 
little Edward wanted me to play 
horse with him. I was just going to 
tell him that I did not wish to play, 
when I thought of the heart's-ease, 
and said to myself, I will try to be 
the kindest cousin to little Edward 
'that ever I can.' 

** Just before I started for home, 
Edward came and climbed upon my 
knees, and looking into my face with 
his bright, black eyes, said, * Henry 
will come again soon, wont he ?' 

'* I felt glad that I had tried to be 
a good cousin to him. Uncle Henry 
brought me home in his buggy, and 
so I ended a pleasant visit with a 
pleasant ride." 

In a little while after Henry nad 
finished his story, his father said to 
him, ** I have a composition here, for 
you to carry to your teacher next 
Saturday." 

Henry looked surprised, and asked 
what it was. 

" Shall I read it to you ?" said his 
father. 

" If you please, father." 

He then read from a paper before 
him the story of Henry's visit to his 
uncle's, just as he had related it. 

<'Why, father, you do not call 
that a composition ?" 

" Certainly I do, and a very good 
<me, for a boy of your years." 

** But I should not think of writing 
a Qomposition in that way, just as I 
would talk." 

"Why not? Can you tell me 
what is the difference between com- 
position and conversation?" 

" Not exactly." 

" Well, it is this : In conversation 
you speak your thoughts, in compo- 
aition you write them. Did you 



think it any hardship to sit down 
and tell me about your visit ?'^ 

" No, father. It was no hardship 
at all, but a pleasure." 

"If I had requested you to write 
me an account of it, woidd you have 
found this as easy ?" 

" No, father, I think not." 

" This is because you are in the 
habit of speaking your thoughts, and 
are not in the habit of writing them. 
We can not do anything with ease, 
which we are not in the habit ojf 
doing. 

"Your teacher requires you to 
write compositions, because he wish- 
es you to form the habit of writing 
your thoughts. You will often find 
it very convenient to be able to write, 
as well as to speak your thoughts. 
Practice will make it easy for you 
to do this. 

" The next time you have a com- 
position to write, remember it is only 
thinking, or expressing your thoughts 
on paper. This would have been 
strictly your own composition, and 
a very good one, if you had written 
down your thoughts instead of my 
doing it for you." 

"I believe I have had a wrong 
idea about writing composition," said 
Henry. "I think I shall not dread 
it quite so much again. I have a 
good many thoughts about different 
things, and I think I can manage to 
write some of them on paper." 

Kathrbne. 



WHAT IS A TEAR? 

" What is a year f ^TU but a wave 

On life's dark rolling etream, 
Which is so quickly gone that we 

Account it but a dream. 
Tb but a single earnest throb 

Of Time's old iron hearty 
Which tireless now, and strong as when 

It first witii life did start" 
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MADAMB KOSSUTH AND HER CHIIDRM. 



TURING the past two months our 
young readers have heard much 
about Kossuth and Hungary. 
Last month, you know, we gave a 
portrait of this great man, who is 
now in our countr;^, and told our 
older readers something about his 
history. Now we have obtained a 
picture of his wife and children for 
you, fl^nfl-will tell you about them. 

B^t fir«t let us ask you, where is 
Hungnry? Why did Kossuth leave 
his hoptie and his own country ? If 
you do not already know this, please 



to ask your parents, or ypur teacher ; 
then you will better understand what 
is said about his wife and chil- 
dren. 

When the Hungarian army had 
been given up to the Austrians by a 
bad man, Kossuth was obliged to 
leave his Fatherland. He went to 
Turkey, but he left so suddenly, that 
he could not go to see his family, of 
take them with him. 

His wife heard where he had gonoi 
and immediately set out, with her 
three children, to follow him. But 
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they were soon stopped, and shut up 
in a prison by cruel tyrants. 

While in prison, Madame Kossuth 
was very siok, and the little children 
had no friend to take care of them. 
They suffered very much, and even 
had none but the poorest of food to 
eat till kind persons, living near the 
prison, sent them something better. 

At last they succeeded in making 
their escape. Then word was sent 
all over the country, by the Austrian 
tyrants, forbidding any one to give 
them shelter or food, and this was 
accompanied with a threat of punish- 
ment with instant death tx) any one 
who should thus befriend Kossuth's 
persecuted family. 

Now Madame Kossuth was obliged 
to leave her children, and disguise 
herself as a servant. In this disguise 
she lived with the peasants, or farm- 
ers in tlie country, for many mrmths. 
During all this time she did not know 
what had become of her husband. 

At last she heard, by a report, that 
he was at Shumla, in Turkey. At 
once she set out on foot, determined 
to find him. Her persecutors were 
watching, and trying to find her, 
still ; so she was compelled to resort 
to various modes of disguising her- 
self, in order to escape detection. 

But she could not give up the 
thoughts of finding her husband, and 
for a long time she traveled over the 
itlost foirsaken roads in Hungary, 
alone and among strangers, and en- 
dured great sufferings. 

At last she was rewarded for her 
toil. She escaped from Hungary, 
and arrived at Shumla, in Turkey, 
where she found hira for whom she 
had endured so much toil and priva- 
tion. 

When she arrived at the place 
where her husband was, she sent 
word to him that a lady wished to 



see him immediately. She was at 
once admitted to his room, and the 
meeting was a most affecting one. 

On beholding his wife before him. 
Kossuth fell at her feet and kissed 
her hands with' delight. To see her 
there was more than he expected, or 
had even dared to hope. He had 
feared that the powers of Austria 
would succeed in keeping her from 
hira. 

But where were their dear chil- 
dren? Alas! they were once more 
shut up in prison by the enemies of 
their father, and confined in lonely 
cells for six long months. At length 
they were set at liberty, and their 
grandmother, who resided at Pesth 
in Hungary, took them home with 
her. 

Sad, indeed, must these little chil- 
dren have felt while confined in pris- 
on, where no friends could visit them, 
and where they could not hear any- 
thing about their dear father and 
mother. 

It was the more cruel to confine 
them thus when they were so young. 
Francis, the eldest boy, is now about 
twelve years of age ; Wilelmina, the 
girl, about ten, and Louis, only seven 
or eight years old. 

Everywhere they went, after be- 
ing again set at liberty, the people 
crowded around to see them. Shoe- 
makers sent them shoes for nothing, 
tailors made them presents of clothes, 
and the people living in the joountry 
near brought them bread, flour, 
fowls, and all sorts of provisions, so 
that they had more than they needed. 

But tlie Austrian Grovernment did 
not like to see so much attention 
shown these children, and at length 
it was concluded to be best to send 
them to Turkey, where their parents 
were. Accordingly, in May, 1850, 
they left Pesth. On this occasion it 
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is said that thousands came to see 
them start. 

They remained at Kutayeh with 
their parents until their departure for 
this country. The children left Tur- 
key with 'them ; but Kossuth stopped 
in England, and left them there to bo 
educated. 

Madame Kossuth came to the Uni- 
ted States with her husband, and 
travels with him. She is a very in- 
teresting and good woman, and wor- 
thy of such a noble husband. 



"SPARE MOMENTS." 

BT IfllS. H. a XNIOHT. 

A LEAN, awkward boy came one 
morning to the door of the prin- 
cipal of a celebrated school, and 
asked to see him. The servant eyed 
his poor clothes, and thinking he 
looked more like a beggar than any- 
thing else, told him to go round to 
the kitchen. The boy did as he was 
bidden, and soon appeared at the back 
door. 

*'I should like to see Mr. ,** 

said he. 

*' You want a breakfast, more like," 
said the servant-girl, ** and I can give 
you that without troubling him." 

<^ Thank you," said the boy, ''I 
should have no objection to a bit of 
bread ; but I should like to see Mr. 
, if he can see me." 

" Some old clothes, may be, you 
want," remarked the servant, again 
eyeing the boy's patched trowsers. 
*' I guess ho has none to spare ; he 
gives away a sight;" and without 
minding the boy's request, she went 
away about her work. 

** Can I see Mr. ?" again asked 

the boy, after finishing his bread and 
butter, 

" Well, he's in the library : if he 
must bo disturbed, he must ; but he 



does like to be alone sometimes," said 
the girl, in a peevish tone. She seem- 
ed to think it very foolish to admit 
such an ill-looking fellow into her mas- 
ter's presence ; however, she wiped her 
hands, and bade him follow. Open- 
ing the library door, she said : 

*' Here's somebody, sir, who is 
dreadful anxious to see you, and so I 
let him in." 

I don't know how the boy intro- 
duced himself, or how he opened his 
business, but I know that after talk- 
ing a while, the principal put aside 
the volume which he was studying, 
and took up some Grreek books and be- 
gan to examine the new-comer. The 
examination lasted some time. Ev- 
ery question which the principal asked, 
the boy answered as readily as could 
be. 

^' Upon my word," exclaimed the* 
principal, "you certainly do well;" 
looking at the boy from head to foot 
over his spectacles. " Why, my boy, 
where did you pick up so much?" 

*' In my spare moments ^^^ answered 
the boy. 

Here he w^as, poor, hard-working, 
with but few opportunities for school- 
ing, yet almost fitted for college, by 
simply improving his spare mdments. 
Truly, are not spare moments the 
* * gold dust f time ? " How precious 
they should be ! 

What account can you give of your 
spare moments ? What can you show 
for them ? Look and see. This boy 
can tell you how very much can be 
laid up by improving them ; and there 
are many, many other boys, I am 
afraid, in the jail, in the house of cor- 
rection, in the forecastle of a whale- 
ship, in the tippling shop, w^ho, if you 
should ask them when they began 
their sinful courses, might ^swer, 
" In my spare moments. ^^ 

*' In my spare moments I gambled 
for marbles." ^'In my spare mo- 
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ments I began to smoke and drink." 
" It was in my spare moments that I 
began to steal chestnuts from the old 
woman's stand." " It was in my spare 
moments that I gathered wicked as- 
sociates." 

Oh, be very careful how you 
spend your spare moments ! Temp- 
tation always hunts you out in 
small seasons like these, when you 
are not busy; he gets into your 
hearts, if he possibly can, in just 
such gaps. Th^re he hides himself, 
planning all sorts of mischief. Take 
care of your spare moments. 

Selected. 

. . <m »#■ m* - 

MY HOME. 

[Th« following lines vere written and sent us by Mise E. 
E; B . , a school-girl of fourteen years of age . Her home 
u in Rhode Island.]. 

TvE seen the forest waving 

In the gentle summer breeze ; 
IVe heard the sweet birds singing 

On the branches of the trees: 
Tve heard the sweet brook rippling; 

While seated by its side ; 
Tve seen the river flowing. 

While to the ocean wide 
Its waters fast were speeding, 

Emblem of life and pride ; 
For fast our lives are flowing 

As the breezes that have died. 
But as sweet as these together, 

Is the thought of my dear home : 
Here are true friends for ever. 

Here I may always come ; 
Here are father and mother, 

Our dearest earthly friends ; 
Here are brothers and sisters^ 

Whose love never ends. 



KIHDHESS. 

*' As stars upon the tranquil sea 

In mimic glory shine, 
80 words of kindness in the heart 

Reflect the source divine : 
Oii^ then, be kind, whoe'er thou art^ 

That breathest mortal breath, 
And it shall brighten all thy life, 
* AmL sireeten even death." 



GALLS: 

THEIR FORMATION AND VARIETIES. 



GALLS are moi^bid exoreseenpes 
fouad on leaves, plants, and 
trees. They are usually of a 
roundish form, and have a knot-like 
appearance. Though they are found 
on every part of the plant, yet they 
are chiefly confined to the leaves and 
the most delicate and vigorously 
growing parts. 




GALLS ON A LEAF. 



Some galls are not larger than a 
pin head, others are of great size. 
Some are juicy, others are dry and 
extremely hard. Many of them are 
worthless, and merely objects of curi- 
osity ; others are of great value. 

Whatever their size or value, they 
are produced by the same cause. A 
little insect, provided with a sharp 
sting, makes a hole in the leaf or 
tender part of the branch, or plant, 
and deposits an egg. The juices of 
the vegetable soon cause the wound 
to heal and inclose this. 




•ms GALL DfaaoT, asd lakva. 

As soon as the egg is hatched, the 
young larva, stimulating the vitality 
of the plant, causes that part where 
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it is lodged to grow very rapidly, 
forming a knot-like appearance. 

At length the larva, having fed on 
the juices of the plant which have 
copiously flowed to the injured part, 
undergoes a change to a chrysalis, 
and finally to a fly, like its parent. 
This last change usually takes place 
in June or July. 

Now it makes a hole in the gall- 
nut, and escapes from its confine- 
ment. The gall, being left empty, 
soon dries, or hardens. ^ Gall insects 
are not all of the same class or kind ; 
but all of them lay eggs, around 
which the nut forms. 

Galls present a great variety of 
forms. The most common ones are 
rounded. Some have received, from 
their color and figure, the names of 
fruits which they resemble. Some 
hang on stems much like currants, 
hence are termed currant galls. 




CURRANT OALLB. 



Some galls, found on the oak, re- 
semble the apple, or gooseberry ; 
hence those names are applied to 
them. Some are named after the 
artichoke, which they most resemble. 
There are many other varieties, but 
one of the most striking is that 
found on the rose-bush, and on briers. | 



This is represented with one side cut 
away, in the following engraving. 




Historians and poets have often 
spoken of the '^Apples of Sodom.** 
These apples are represented as be- 
ing beautiful, but extremely bitter to 
the taste. Most persons think there 
is no such fruit as that called by 
this^ame. Others think it the gall 
nut. 

Travelers have described a tree 
growing on the mountains near the 
Dead Sea, which contains pear- 
shaped galls, about the size of the 
common apple. When on the tree, 
they are of a rich purple, and cov- 
ered with a shining substance, about 
the consistence of honey. This gives 
them a brilliant luster in the sun, and 
makes them appear delicious and 
tempting; but on tasting they are 
found to be most disagreeably bitter; 
in fact, as bitter as gall. Indeed, 
they are nothing but galls. 

Many curious conjectures have 
been entertained in relation to the 
origin of galls, but it is now clearly 
ascertained that they are produced 
by an insect, as already described. 
Yet how the slight puncture made by 
the mother fly upon the leaf, or stem 
of the plant, can produce the extra- 
neous vegetable products which arise 
for the protection of the egg and 
larva, is still a marvel and a mystery. 

In a future article we will give 
you some account of the gall nut of 
commerce and its uses. 
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" To aid the mind's derelopment, and watoh 
Tht dawn of little thoushta.** 




THE KNIGHTS WHO FOUGHT WITH A WINDMILL. 



HERE you have a picture of a 
knight-errant with his armor 
on. These men lived in England, 
on the other side of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

They used to ride about the 
country to find some great deed 
to do, by which they could show 
their skiH. 

They said that their business 
was to help those who were not 
able to defend themselves from 
the insults and wrongs of others. 

But I suppose many of them 
thought more about showing 
Iheir own courage and strength. 



and of doing something tha^ 
would give them a great name. 

The armor which they wore 
was to protect them from injury 
when any one struck them with 
a sword or spear. 

In those days, guns and pistols 
were not in use, as they are now. 
No one had found out how to 
make them, so they had to fight 
with swords and long spears. 

I will now tell you a story that 
I once read about some knight- 
errants who fought with a wind- 
mill. 

They were riding over a level 
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country in England, and came to 
a grist-mill which* was moved by 
a wind-milL 

In some places, where there 
are no streams of water to turn 
the wheels of a mill, a large wind- 
mill is used for this purpose. 

When these knights came in 
sight of the wind-mill, one of 
them exclaimed, " What is that T 

"More than I can tell,*' said 
the other. 

** Mischief ! mischief !'* they 
both cried, and rode toward it as 
fast as they could. 

When they came quite near, 
they drew their swords, and said 
in a very loud voice, "In the 
name of the King of England, 
and in the name of all good peo- 
ple, we command you, O great 
wheel, to stop whirling at 
once.'' 

But the wheel kept going 
round, buzz, buzz, and at length 
the knights became quite an- 

" It seems that this monster of 
the wilderness does not mean to 
mind us," said one. 

" I see so," said the other. 

Then they looked v^^ry proud 
and solem^n, and rode up slowly to 
the wheel, cutting and slashing 
as hard as they could. 

The wind-mill was a very large 
one, and the arms of it were so 
long, and came down so near the 



ground, that the knights coukl 
reach them when on their horses. 

They cut it several times with 
their swords. At last one of 
them struck it so hard that his 
sword stuck fast, and was drawn 
out of his hand. 

Then he cried out, " I com- 
mand thee to surrender to a val- 
iant knight his weapon." 

But the wheel kept on moving 
as before, with the sword on it 

At length this knight became 
so angry, that he rode against 
the wind-mill and was knocked 
from his horse, and his horse was 
knocked down, too. 

The man who took care of the 
mill came out to see what was 
the matter. 

Then the knight got up from 
the ground, and threatened to 
fight the miller ; but he ran away 
and told the people who lived 
near, that some mad men were 
trying to kill him at the mill. 

A great many men returned 
with the miller, and they found 
the knights throwing stones at 
the wind-mill. 

So they took them both away, 
and shut them up, supposing they 
were crazy. 

It was very foolish for these 
knights to imagine the harmless 
wind^mill to be a monster that 
would heed what they said to it. 
Such men do not think much. 
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AUNT ELIZA'S STOBIES.^Uo. IIL 
A GOOD NAME. 

HEifRY DiTRAWD^s mother had 
so often said to him, ^^ A good 
name is more to be desired than 
great wealth/' that the httle fel- 
low firmly believed it, and ear- 
nestly endeavored to obtain a 
good name. 

** I don't care what people say 
of me,** is the boast of some boys, 
and I am sorry to say of some 
girls, too ; and so they do a great 
many things that are really 
wrong. 

Now I can not think much of 
the child who does not care for 
a good name, for I am sure that 
before long he will not care for a 
good conscience. 

But I was going to tell you 
about Henry Durand's good 
name. Henry lived near the 
school, and he was employed by 
the teacher to build fires in the 
morning. 

He had the name of an honest 
boy, and his bright blue eyes, and 
frank, open look, told that he de- 
served that name ; so the teacher 
gave him the key at night, with- 
out any fear of his injuring the 
house, or allowing others to do so. 

One morning Mr. Wells, the 
teacher, entered the school-room 
rather earlier than usual, and 



walked quickly to his desk, but 
instantly turned toward Henry 
with a look of pain and surprise. 

"Henry,'' said he, "has any 
one beside yourself been in the 
school-house since last night ?" 

" No, sir," replied Henry, 
promptly. 

"Are you sure?" asked Mr. 
Wells. 

"Very sure, for you gave me 
the key, and I kept it in my 
pocket till I came to build the 
fire this morning, and no person 
has been in the room but myself, 
till you came." 

"Have you opened the desk, 
Henry, since you have been 
here ?" 

" No, sir J but why do you ask ?" 

"Nothing; only I left some- 
thing here last night which I can 
not find now. But no matter, I 
may find it." 

" What was it ?" asked Henry. 
"Perhaps I can assist you in 
finding it." 

"My purse," returned Mr. 
Wtlls. "I forgot it, and left it 
lying on the desk." 

" That is strange," said Henry, 
" but this reminds me that I have 
not paid you for th^ book I 
bought of you on Monday;" and 
saying this, Henry drew from his 
pocket a half dollar and gave it 
to Mr. Wells. 
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With the greatest sui^rise Mr. 
Wells saw that the piece was one 
which was in his purse the night 
before. 

He did not say a word, how- 
ever, for several of the scholars 
had come in, and he could not 
endure the thought that they 
should suspect the fine-looking 
boy, whose good name had been 
the pride of the school. 

But one thing was certain : his 
money was gone, and he had seen 
some of it in the possession of 
Henry, who had declared no one 
had been in the house but him- 
self. Yet he could not beUeve 
Henry was guilty of the theft. 

So fully had he believed him an 
honest boy, that the night before, 
when he had first missed the 
money, he had said to himself, 
" It will be perfectly safe with 
Henry." 

And again he thought if he had 
taken the money, he would not 
have paid back the piece, which 
was marked in a very peculiar 
manner. 

At noon he called Henry to 
him, and asked him where he ob- 
tained that half dollar. 

"From Mr. Greene's store,'' 
returned Henry. 

" When ?" asked Mr. Wells. 

" This morning." 

"Henry," said Mn Wells, 



" this piece of money was in my 
purse, on the desk, last night 
Are you sure there has been no 
one here ?" 

" I am, indeed, Mr. Wells, for 
the key was in my ppcket till this 
morning." 

"I have always believed you 
an honest boy, Henry," said the 
teacher, " and I still believe it 
Your good name is deserved, I 
am convinced, yet some might 
be suspicious of you. 

" This piece of money will lead 
to the detection of the thief, for 
I must find out how Mr. Greene 
came by it I can not believe 
my trusty Henry is a thief." 

" Thank you, thank you, Mr. 
Wells," said Henry ; " * a good 
name is more to be desired ^han 
great wealth.' I will go with you 
to Mr. Greene's to-night, if you 
wish;" 

So they went, but Mr. Greene 
did not remember of whom he 
got the money, and there was 
nothing but Henry's good name 
to prevent his being thought a 
thief. 

In a few weeks, however, a boy 
went to the store, and paid Mr. 
Greene some money which he 
knew to be that of Mr. Wells, 
and the wicked young man was 
arrested. 

On his trial he confessed that 
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on finding a window-shutter open, 
he had entered the house and ta- 
ken the money, and that he had 
given the half dollar to another 
boy, who had paid it Mr. Greene. 
" I knew my little Henry would 
come out bright, after all," said 
Mr. Wells. "Your mother is 
right ; a good name is more to be 
desired than great wealth.'' 

LITTLE MARY'S FIRST SUM. 

ONE day httle Mary read a les- 
son to her father very well, 
and she tried to spell every word 
that was pronounced to her. 

When she had done, he said to 
her, " Now I will teach you how 
to cipher, if you wish to learn." 

She was glad to hear that, 
though she did not know what it 
was. But it gave her great pleas- 
ure to learn all her father taught 
her. 

He saw her look up and smile. 
Then she said, "What do you 
mean by a sum ?" 

" Why," replied her father, " it 
is what your brother did yester- 
day. He says two and one are 
three, and one from five leaves 
four, and so on." 

" Oh, do teach me !" said Mary. 

Then her father took down a 
small slate, and made a figure one, 
so, 1 ; then a figure 2 ; then a 3 ; 
and so on, to 9. Then he point- 



ed at the figure one and asked, 
"What is that?" 

"It is one," said Mary. 

In this way he asked her all 
of the figures, one by one, and 
Mary soon learned them. 

Then her father held up two 
of his fingers, and asked, " How 
many are there up ?" 

" Two," she answered. 

" Well, then," said he, " write 
two on your slate.'* 

She did so, making a figure 
like this, 2. 

Then he held up one finger, 
and told her to write 1 under the 
2, and she did so. And he add- 
ed, " Now draw a line under it." 

When she had drawn it, he 
said, "Two and one are how 
many ?" 

" Three," she replied. 

"Well, now write 3 under the 
line," said her father. 

When she had done this, he 
told her that was a sum in addi- 
tion, she had been adding num- 
bers together. This was Mary's 
first sum. The next day she 
learned more, and in a few weeks 
she knew how to do a great many 
sums. 

Then she began to teach her 
little brother how to make fig- 
ures, and to do sums. She was 
a good little girl, and always kind 
to her brothers and sisters. 
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(S)ut Mutum, 



LAComc— Dr. Abemetby, the celebrated pbyei- 
oian of London, was never more displeased than 
by having a patient detailing tiresome aoconnts 
of his troubles. A woman, knowing Abemethy's 
love of the laconic, baring bnmt her hand, caHed at 
his office. Showing him her hand, she said : 

"Ahum." 

" A poultice," qnietly answered the learned doctor. 

The next day the woman retomed and said : * 'Bet- 
ter." 

'* Continue the poultice," replied the doctor. 

In a week she made her last call, and her speech 
was lengthened to three monosyllables : 

"Well^yourfeel" 

" Nothing," said the pleased physician ; " you are 
the most sensible woman I ever saw !" 

This is an excellent specimen of brevity, and we 
commend it to the attention of those whose conversa- 
tion is parvum in mvlto — little in much. If you 
have anything to say, tell it in as few words as pos- 
sible ; be Spartan-like—2acontc. 

The following Instance of extreme brevity is related 
as having occurred between a ship-owner and his 
agent, who was superintending the lading of his ves- 
sel. Wishing some coal added to the cargo, the 
owner addressed his agent in this laconic manner : 

C , May 15, 18&-. 

Brown, 

Put some t 

Yours, 

Smith. 
Brown returned in reply : 

P , May 16,186-. 

Smith, 

Yours, 

Brown. 

What is Jot 1— The honey of existence s really 
beneficial and agreeable when partaken of in mode- 
cation, but highly iojurious when used to excess. 

Ah Autooraph.— John G. Saxe, the Vermont 
poet and satirist, being requested by a young lady 
to give her his autograph, presented the following : 
Fair stranger, a lady's command 

My ready attention insures : 
•Tis but an indifferent " handy** 
But 'tis veiy Respectfully Yours, 

J. G. Saxe. 

Anaobams. — Every one will admit that Aztrono- 
mer$ are moon-siarei'B ; now who can deny that the 
TeUgrajtk is a great help ; or that Lawyers are sly 
ware f There are some who deem Radical reform 
a rare mad frolic. 



Origin op thk Teum Cocknbt.— A eitiien of 
London was one day riding into the country with bis 
son, who, on hearing a horse neigh, asked his father 
what the horse did 1 The father answered, ** The 
horse doth neigh." They had proceeded but a short 
distance farther before a cook crew, when the igno- 
rant young man said, " Doth the eook neigh, too 1" 

From this incident, it is said, came the word 
Cockney, a term applied to an ignorant class who 
reside in London. 

We are happy to learn that so many of our young 
friends are interested in the Museum. The answers 
to the enigmas come pouring in upon us In great 
numbers, and most of them are accompanied with 
other enigmas. Thank you for them ^ but you re- 
member that we told you we could not publish many 
enigmas in one number, so you must not feel disap- 
pointed if some which are sent us do not appear in 
The Student. We shall try to publish the best onefl 
which are sent us, so that if you fail in having youit 
printed, the first time, try again. 

The answer given to the one in the January num- 
ber, is " Monthly School Reader." The following 
enigma was furnished by B. F. D. i 

I am composed of eighteen letters. 
My 1, 16, IS, 16, 14, 15, 16, is a destroyer of mankind. 
My 3, 6, 16, ], 2, 4, 9, 13, is a large body of water. 
My 16, 14, 9, 15, is a river In the United States. 
My 10, 9, 11, 7, 2, 1, is a city in Austria. 
My 13, 14, 9, 16, 9, is a country in South America. 
My 13, 1, 12, 12, is a statesman. 
My 17, 12, 9, 3, is the name of a country. 
My 13, 16, 3, 8, is an article of dress. 
My 18, 14, 9, 7, 6, is a river in Europe. 
My whole is what I love to see. 



A PUZZLE. 
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Place the numbers from 1 to 36 inclusive, in thir- 
ty-six cells, in the form of the diagram above, 80 
that the figures standing in Kajfour of the cells, 
taken in a squaite, shall amount, when added, to OM 
ninth of the sum of aU the numbers. 
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It is said that the mole, which is bliad through life, 
opens its eyes when it is dying. 

How are " Lunar Bows" formed 1 

They are produced by the light of the sun reflected 
from the moon ; but owing .to the feeblenesa of that 
light, are yery indistinct. Some suppose them to be 
formed like the " Secondary Bow" when two rain- 
bows are seen at once, riz. : by the rays of light be- 
ing ttoice refracted and twice rejlected. 

In Cubic Measure, why are 40 feet of round tim- 
ber considered equal to 50 feet of bewn timber 1 

THB DIFFEKENT SOUNDS OF OUOH. 

Tis not an easy task to show 

How ough sounds ; since though (tho), , 

And Irish lough (lok), and English slough (slou), 

And couf^ (kauf), and hiccough (hik^np), all allow, 

Differ as much as tough (tuO and through (throo); 

There seems no reason why they do. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 

Bliu and yetUw^ mixed together, form green ; 
hence a blue dress appears green by candlelight, be- 
•anse the light of a candle is tinged with yiilow, and 
this yellow tinge mixing with the blue color of the 
dress, gives it the appearance of green. 

All things appear black in the dark, because there 
b no light to be decomposed, and where there is no 
light there ifi no color. 

Oil becomes hard in winter because it Is condensed 
by cold ; and because the stearine, which is the solid 
or hard ingredient of all fat and oil, is separated by 
the action of the cold, and deposited as a thick, white, 
and almost solid substance. 

Moderately loose clothing is warmer than that 
Which fits tightly, because air is a bad conductor, 
tad the quantity of air confined between our bodies 
and clothing preyents the heat of our bodies from 
•scaping, also the external air from coming in con- 
tact with our bodies. But if our clothing is suffi- 
ciently loose to admit of a free circulation of air, we 
•hall feel cold ; and on the contrary, if it fits very 
tightly, it impedes the free circulation of the blood, 
*nd we feel cold. 

(Clr{t0r'0 Sable. 

CLOSE OF School— Reviews. — Within a few 
weeks many schools will close their winter term. 
Day after day, and week after week, teacher 
and pupils have met together— for what 1 To gov- 
ern and be governed 1 What have been the objects 
and motives for which so much time has been spent 
in the school-room 1 

Teachers, why have you met that group of immor- 
tal minds each morning, as the clock announced the 
liour of nine 1 As their footsteps were again home- 
ward turned, what had they learned 1 *'What 



knew they more that's worth the knowing V* And 
as you at length closed the door, and left the howse 
to silence till the reassembling of those same immor- 
tal minds, *<What had you done that's worth 
the doing r' 

Why have the parents of those children employed 
you, and placed their sons and daughters under your 
care 1 Weeks have passed, and soon, perhaps, you 
are to leave those children with whom yon have 
spent so many hours. Now what profit hath it 
been- to those who have been looking to you, from 
day to day, for instruction 1 ** My pupils have 
made great advancement in their studies," yoa 
reply. Very well, they doubtless have recited many 
lessons, and may now be nearly to the end of the 
book, but do they know what they have thus passed 
overl 

Have you had frequent reviews to test their mider- 
standing and knowledge of the subjects studied 1 If 
you have not already attended to this matter, let xm 
entreat you not to neglect it longer. By all means 
require your pupils to review, and review frequently, 
what they have learned. A little well learned is far 
more valuable to them than much only half learned. 

As the last exercises of your school, we can recom- 
mend nothing so useful as a complete and thorough 
review of the labors of the preceding term. If yoa 
have been faithful, if your duties have been well per- 
formed, and your labors not expended in vain, yoa 
will then realize it, you may then behold some of ita 
fruits. 



Mrs. Bostwick's second series of musical soirees 
are attended with brilliant success. This vocalist 
deservedly stands first among our native singers. 
She has won great admiration among those who have 
had the pleasure of listening to her excellent sin(png. 
Her voice has a bell-like clearness, and her musical 
tones are full, rich and delightful. And what adds 
not a little to her charms, is her excellent private 
character ; it is a satisfaction to know that the pat- 
ronage extended to her, falls not alone on her talent 
as a vocalist, but also on real worth. 

The Hutchinson FAMiLY.—This ever welcomed 
band of Singers have recently given a series of con- 
certs at Metropolitan Hall, (formerly Tripler Hall,) 
this city, which were attended with much success. 
They are now on a tour south and west, and intend 
giving several concerts in the eities of Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg and Cincinnati. 

The Alleohanians have also been favoring the 
citizens of New York with their delightful musical 
entertainments. Jesse Hutchinson, of the Hutch- 
inson Family, has now become associated with the 
Alleghanians. We understand that they intend 
soon to visit California, to pour forth their melodious 
songs in that land of golden aspirations. Suoeess to 
them* 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

CunrnMOOK ; or, Racolleotiont of our Neighborhood in th« 
Wtit. Br Alice Cu«T. 13ino: 343 pages. Published 
by J. 8. nadaeld, CUnton Hall. New York. 1862. 

Denription of.oonntry life in the West is the chief oharao- 
teristio of this book. The soene is laid in Oiiio, near Cin- 
oinaati, and it d^sqribes the peculiarities of the people 
irfaile the place grows from a few simple cottages to a Til- 
lage of mnoh note. The desoriptions are beantifnl, and 
UIm the landsoape of the master painter, they contain jnst 
tb« linM necessary to prodnoe a tmthf ol portraiture of all 
the liBataies. Who ever deeeribed a sunset and the snooeed- 
ing darknees of ni|^t, in fewer words or nu»e beautiful 
Ungnage, than the following from CloTomook? **The 
hush of the Sabbath oToning hung oTcr the world. The 
last light that burned about the sun went out, and twilight 
opened her dusky wing, full of stars.'' And how much is 
TiTidly deooribed, of the preparations for a short journey, 
in these words: "The light wagon Was drawn in front of 
the door, fragrant with tar and new straw." Such a fac- 
ulty of minute and easy description with so few words, as 
that exhibited by Alice Carey in these sketches, is rarely 
found. 



. Scms; or, Passages in the Life of our Saviour. 
By Tarions Eminent Writers, Embellished with sixteen 
steel engravings. JSmo ; 283 paces. Published by D. 
Appleton k Co., 200 Broadway, New York. 

In this work there are presented some of the most interest- 
ing ttid striking scenes of our Lord^s history, u described 
by eminent writers in prose and verse. The descriptions 
are illustrated with steel engravings, and suggest many 
aooompanying incidents, all of which aid in explaining the 
text. It is bound in a beautifal style, with pit, and forms 
not <Nily an elegant, but a useful book for the parlor table. 

BixjLHDiR laD THB Dragom; a Romance of the Hartz 
- Prison. By Frederick W. Shelton, M. A. 12mo; 29U 
nages. Fubluihed by John 8. Taylor. 143 Nassau 8lree», 
New York. 1852. Illustrated edition, bound in cloth, 
prioe $100. Sunday School edition, 18mo; price 60 
cents. Sent by mail free of postage. 

This is not such a book as you may have imagined from 
the first line of its title ; it is simply an interesting alle- 
gory, exhibiting the pernicious effects of slander, and of 
listening to evil reports and insinuations about others. It 
is the most sneeessful attemS>t at Banyan's style of alle- 
gorieal writing we have ever read. U is a sermon that 
■hoold be preached everywhere. This work first made its 
appearance about one year ago, but it has just been revised 
by the author, and about seventy pages added to it. 

WaREBir PoRTBAiTintB, iSD Emiqrant'b Guira; a Descrip- 
tion of Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa; with Remarks on 
Minnesota, and other Territories. By Daniel S. Cnrtiss. 
l2mo ; 351 pages. Published by J. H. Colton, 80 Cedar 
iStreet, New York. 1862. 

Bach a work as this has long been needed by all persons 
going to the West, either as emigrants or travelers. The 
author's extensive acquaintance with that region, acquired 
during several recent yean spent chiefly in traveling over 
the country, has enabled him to present a vast amount of 
jnst such statistical and historical information as is needed. 
TheTolume eontains an exoellent township map of the 
North- western States. 

EOLoam sz Q,. Hosim Flaoo Fouumui, is the 10th 
tvlanM of Bohaaitx and Zompt'a Claaaioal Series ; just pub- 



lished by Blanchard Jt Lea, Philadelphia. This is ao- 
companied by a commentary in the form of notes at the 
bottom of the pages, and is intended chiefly for schools. It 
is in uniform size (I8mo) with the previous volumes in this 
series, and contains 311 pages. 

"No Sdcb Woid ab Fail;*' or'the Children's Journey, 
by AUoe B. Neal, is the first of a asries of books for the 
young, lOmo, 177 pages, published by D. Appltton 4«,Co., 
New York. These are called " Home Books, by Cousin 
Alice " With the young, these books will be favorites, for 
Cousin Alice is not a stranger among children. The les- 
sons taaght by the volume now before us are exoellent 
ones-^ose of self-reliance, perseverance, and energetic 
aotion— while the story of The Children's Journey can not 
£ul to interest young readers. 

Compendio Da La Historia de las Estados Unidos, o Repub- 
lioa de America. For Emma Wiilard. Traducido al 
Castellano. For Misnel T. Tolon. Fublicado por A. 8» 
Barnes V Compa., Nueva York. 

This is Mrs. Willard's History of the United Statesi 
translated into Spanish. It will be valuable for those por- 
tions of our country at the South-west, and for California, 
where the Spanish language is common. 

DsxAM Lin : A Fable of the Seasons. By Ik. Marvel. 
12mo ; 2d0 pages. Published by Charles Soribner, New 
York. • 

Those who have read " Reveries of a Bachelor"— and who 
has not? — will scarcely need more than the announcement 
of this work to induce them to improve the first opportunity 
in perusing it. This volume contains beautiful compari- 
sons of the seasons with the four stages of human life, but 
it is chiefly composed of scenes representing in vividness 
the different periods and incidents of life. It abounds in 
eloquent and beautiful passages which doubly reward one 
in its perusal. Like its highly popular predecessor, it 
must become a universal favorite ; it is richly deserving of 
an equal, if not greater success. 

Talus' Soriptdrk Natural Hibiobt for Youth, pub- 
lished by John Tallis & Co., No. 40 John st.. New Y6rk, is 
an interesting and beautiful work for the young. It is 
issued in parts, each containing 32 (18mo) pages of reading, 
and sixteen beautiful colored engravings. 

Maoazisxs.—" Harper's," "The International," and 
"Knickerbocker," are all excellent $3 00 maj;azines, and 
deserving of an extensive patronage. The January num- 
bers are unusually interesting. **The North American 
Miscellany," also " Dickens's Household Words," puflished 
by Angell, Engel k> Hewitt, No. 1 Spruce street. New 
York, are received. 
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Kossuth's Tour in the United States.— On 
leaving New York, Kossuth proceeded to Philadel- 
phia, where he was welcomed by an immeniw and 
enthusiastic oonoourae of citiiens. After remaining 
there for a few days, he passed on to Baltimore, 
where other throngs assembled to greet him. His 
next visit was to Washington. There he was wel- 
comed by the President, and made a gnest of both 
Houses of Congren. At each of these cities he made 
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able and eloquent addresses, characteristic of this 
great man. 

Ho left "Washington on the 12th ult., visited An. 
napolis, Md., and from thence proceeded to Harris- 
burg, Fa. He intends visiting Cincinnati, and some 
other western cities, also Albany, Boston, &o. 
Wherever he goes he wins unbounded admiration. 
Owing to the late movements in France and Europe, 
Kossuth will probably remain in this country longer 
than till the first of February, the time he anticipa- 
ted returning to England. 

Kossuth's Sisters have recently been confined in 
prison at Vienna, lest through a correspondenee with 
them their noble exiled brother, whose powerful in- 
fluence is so much dreaded by the tyrants of Europe, 
should communicate some intelligence to the people 
of down-trodden Hungary, of the intended future 
movements of him to whom the eyes of oppressed 
millions in the old world are anxiously turned. 

A Biography op the Rev. Dr. Judson, the late 
celebrated American missionary to Burmah, is to be 
prepared by the Rev. Francis Waj'land, D.D., 
President of Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. Judson is aiding in #he collection and prepara- 
tion of the materials. 

There are 5S5 onmibuses in the city of New York, 
on 24 routes. These require 3,500 horses. 

France has just experienced another commotion 
and change in its government. Louis Napoleon, its 
President, assumed the power of abolishing the con- 
stitution and former mode of government, and of 
giving directions for an immediate election of a 
President, though his term of office would not expire 
until next May. The election has been held as he 
ordered, and Louis Napoleon re-elected for a term 
of ten years. France is no longer a Republic in 
reality ; its liberties are not the will of a people, but 
of one man. 

The Queen of Spain has pardoned the Americans 
who were taken prisoners in Cuba, during the late 
Lopez troubles there. 

Another Arctic Expedition will soon be sent out 
from England, to continue the search for Sir John 
Franklin and party. It is to be composed of three 
screw steamers — the Pioneer, Intrepid, and Phoenix. 

A remarkable event will occur during the month of 
February, 1852— there will be five Sundays in this 
month. When will the same thing happen again 1 

Two hundred and eighty-five young men recently 
left Norway for California. 

Hbnry Clay is very ill at Washington, and it is 
doubtful whether he ever recovers. His sands are 
nearly run. Probably the Senate Hall will never 
again echo the tones ef his eloquent voice. 

Thomas Moors, the celebrated poet, is not ex- 
pected to survive long His health is very feeble. 

The Aztec Children, said to belong to a Pig- 
mean nco in Central America, now nearly extinet, 
are on exhibition at the Society Library, corner of 
Broadway and Leonard street, New York. 



recent deaths. 

Archibald Alexander, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Theology in the Seminary of the Presbyterian ' 
Church, Princeton, N. J., died on the 22d of October 

last, at the age of 81 years. Moses Stuart, who 

filled the chair of Sacred Literature in the Andover 
Theological Seminary, Mass., for nearly fojty years, 
died on the 4th of January, agod 71 years. Few 
men have acquired a wider reputation in the Ameri- 
can ranks of erudition than Professor Stuart.—— 
Vincent Priessnitz, the father of Hydropathy, 
died at Graefenberg, Germany, last November, 

aged 52 years. Ernest, King of Hanover, died 

on the iSth of November last, at the age of 80, after 
a reign of thirteen years. 

The mother of Jenny Lind died in Sweden, in 
October last. Owing to the intelligence of this be- 
reavement, the farewell concerts of this sweetest 
songstress were not given in this city. Jenny Lind 
still remains in New York. 



DOES COMPOSITION BELONG 
TO GRAMMAR? 

Ms. EnrOB :— In No. 2 of tho Student, page 43, C. 
Morley bu an articlo on Compoution. At the beginipng* 
of it Heman asks, "To what branch of Grammar does 
Composition belong?" The answer affirms, "It comes 
under Syntax." With all respect for the judgment of 
yonr correspondent, I would affirm, with your liberty, that 
Composition, in the sense there used, does not beloug t* 
Gramimar, but to Bhetoric. I will assign my reason for 
saying so. 

The accidental properties of words are declension, con- 
jugation, and comparison. All the words in onr language, 
not merely eonneotire, are subject to one of these inflec- 
tions. Now to construct a sentence grammatically, is to 
coustract it according to the laws of government and 
agreement framed with regard to the accidental properties 
oi the words composing it. A granunatioal exercise, then, 
has reference merely te syntax, and the rules of constino- ' 
tion being attended to, the exercise is completed. 

But is this composition ? We do not dignify it with that 
name ; for the exercise may be performed on any kind of a 
sentence. ** The popinjay preached " is as good syntax as 
" The Bey. H. W. Beecher preached." But if this is to be 
styled a composition, then we have two exercises under that 
name— 1st. the Grammatical, and Sd, the Rhetorical. 
The former regards Syntax ; the latter a subject. The 
first relates to words; the last to thoughts. The gram- 
matical exercise has reference to the accidental properties 
of the words in the sentences ; the Rhetoric to the oongrn- 
ity of these sentences with the subject. Now this last it 
the kind of compoeition meant by C. M., and it embraces 
both literal and figurativejaqguage, as is indicated. But 
Syntax does not take the difference between literal and 
figurative terms. 

If I am right in these disorinunatioas, wonld C. Morley 
haTe the gooiiness to tell us which of thess two exeroiass 
ought to be the first in the order of instruction ? 

In conclusion, Logic, Grammar and Rhetoric, have rela- 
tion to words ; they also have a relation to caoh other, but' 
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ti> Mttle tbe boandarlM of these loieaoet, and lay where 
the one begin* and the other ends, demands nice discrimi- 
nation, and philosophical reflection. ■ W. 8. 

P. S.— What an the rerbal and the practical differences 
between a Grammatical exercise, a Logical exercise, and 
ft Rhetorical exercise ? I woald feel indebted to the Editor 
orlus oorrespondent, for light on these discriminations. 

W. S. 

If we rightly nnderaland the sigDification of /«gtc, 
Grammart and Rhetoric, their relations to language 
may be summed up in the following terms : Logic 
deals with the mtamng of language; Grammar 
treats of its conUruction ; and Rheloiic attends to its 
penuasivenets And beatUy, Logic 'plAua; Grammar 
builds ; IVutaric adorns. Logic is the parent plant ; 
Grammar its scion ; Rhetoric the blossoms which 
adorn the two. Yet like the plant, scion and blos- 
soms, the threo are so intimately connected, that a 
thorough knowledge of any one of them can not be 
obtained without an acquaintance with the other 
two. 

If these definitions be correct, then Compotition, 
which, in its simplest signification, is forming or 
constructing, does, in its most literal sense, belong 
chiefly to Grammar; yet, in its fullest import, it 
also includes Logic and Rhetoric, and hence does 
not belong entirely to either alone. And in propor- 
tion as Composition belongs to Grammar, it comes 
unaer the division of Syntax, which embraces the 
details in the construction of language. 

But it is not the province of Syntax to collect the 
materials, or say of what the structure shall be com- 
posed, nor for what purpose it shall be erected. 
X^gic— the architect— furnishes the materials, and 
determines the object of the edifice. Syntax oomes 
as the master-workman, and puts them together ac- 
oording to established customs, or rules; in other 
words, it constructs the building ; while in the orna- 
mental work RJietoiic acts as an assistant.— [Ed. 



USE OF TEXT-BOOKS IN SCHOOLS. 

TBI following sensible remarks by ** S." from the Mas- 
saohasetts Teacher, should be carefully- read by all 
who are prone to extremes; and, by endeavoring to 
avoid one error, to run into an opposite one equally bad : — 
There is much said, at the present day, about the use of 
text-books in schools. And there are mLany who would 
drive them from ihe school-house altogether, and have 
oral instruction and inductive reasoning take their place, 
it is said that ideas are the great desideratum for scholars 
to acquire, and not words : now we would say that ideas 
nnd words are both necessary to be learned. 

Terhaps we might discover the origin of this opinion by 
glanoiiig at the past. There is no doubt that there was a 
great deficiency in all our public schools fifty years ago. 
Tiie teachers were men unfit for their station, except, per- 
haps, in physical ability. There were but very few books 
used ; and those that were used, were not best adapted to 
the young mind. When mea who were thus educated 
grew up, and reflected upon the manner in which they had 



been instructed, they thought they could remedy the de- 
fect in the sohool system by the introduction of more and 
better books. With the introduction of books, came the 
demand for teachers who had " book learning ;" and for a 
series of years, the chief thing that was required in the 
examination of teachers, was a knowledge of books. Bat 
experience has shown that this system, too, is defective. 
The true American spirit is ever seeking for the practical, 
and not for pleasure or show. Yet we still believe that 
books may be used in the present state of things, to great 
advantage ; that they must be used, if we would do the 
greatest possible amount of good. 

If text-books were not used in schools, we should require 
very different teachers from those that are now employed. 
In order to be fitted for a teacher, a man would need not 
merely to have a general understanding of the branches he 
was to teach ; he mast be a perfect master of them, The 
oommon-sohool teacher mnst have, in his own mind, a per* 
feet system of Arithmetic and Grammar and Geography; 
and he most have them at perfect command. It wonld be 
a poor time to stop and study, and philosophize about the 
best method of unfolding a new principle in Arithmetic to 
the young mind, when the class were ail assembled on the 
recitation seat, anxiously waiting to catch the words of 
wisdom as they fell from the lips of their teaoher. We 
have no objection to teachers who are thus qualified ; on 
the contrary, we should rejoice to see such teachers, and 
such alone, employed. ^ But it might be a difficult matter 
to find a sufficient number of this kind. 

If we consider the number of scholars, and the diversity 
of their ages, capacities, and attainments, we shall see that 
there is great demand for text-books. It is a fact, admit- 
ted by all, that the best way to keep scholars out of mis- 
cnief, is to keep them busy. But if a teaoher has forty or 
sixty scholars of all ages and dispositions, he must have a 
very peculiar faculty to invent business, if he can find 
something better for each one to be engaged in, than the 
study of the text-book. 

But I have said that it is necessary to leam words. I 
am well aware that in saying ihis, I speak contrary to the 
opinions of some who consider themselves good judgee of 
an education. Words are not the natural companions of 
ideas. A man may be replete with good ideas, and stiU 
bear a poor comparison with another, who has fewer ideas 
but an abundance of words. It is one thing to have the 
naked form, but it is altogether a different thing so to 
clothe that form and cover its deformities, that it shall ap- 
pear beautiful and attractive. 

It is no more than reasonable to suppose that a man who 
has spent a long time in the preparation of a book, should 
find out the best possible manner of expressing the thoughts 
contained in his book. If he has done so, I can see no ob- 
jection to requiring a child, who knows nothing about the 
words belonging to the science of which the book treaU, to 
commit to memory the exact words- of the book. I would 
indeed have him understand what the words mean ; but it 
would be vastly easier to teach the meaning of words 
alone, than to teach both the words and their meaning. 

There is need, too. of exciting a love of books in the 
mind of a child. It is a lamentable fact, that we are by 
natorelazy beings ; and especially is this true in respect to 
natural love of books. Children do not love books until 
they find in them the natural aliment of the mind. Now 
so long as we neglect to show the young tyro that there it 
thought contained in books, so long will he be withont a 
natural love of books. 
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KOSSUTH'S SPEECH AT THE CONGRESSIONAL BANQUET/ 



Snt : — As once Cyiieas,tlie Epirote, stood 
among the Senators of Rome, who, 
with an earnest word of self-conscious 
majesty, controlled the condition of the 
world, and arrested mighty kings in their 
ambitious march, thus fall of admiration 
and of reverence I stand before you. Leg- 
islators of the new Capitol — that dorious 
hall of your people's collective majesty. 

The Capitol of the old yet stands, but 
the spirit has departed from it and come 
over to yours, punfied by the air of liberty. 
The old stands a mournful monument of 
the fragility of hitman things ; yours as a 
sanctuary of eternal rights. The old 
beamed with the red luster of conquest, 
now darkened by oppression's gloomy 
night ; yours beams with freedom's bright 
ray. The old absorbed the world by its 
own centralized glory ; yours protects your 
own nation affamst absorption even by 
itself. Hie old was awful with unrestrict- 
ed power; yours is glorious with having 
Restricted it. At the view of the old, 
nations trembled; at the view of yours, 
humanity hopes. 

To the' old, misfortune was only intro- 
duced with fettered hands, to kneel at the 
triumphant concjueror's heels; to yours, 
the triumph of mtroduction is granted to 
unfortunate exiles, invited to the honor of 
a seat, and where kings and Caesars would 
never be hailed, for then" powers, might 
and wealth, there the persecuted chief of 
a down- trodden nation is welcomed as your 



* On the 7th of January, 1852, a Coni^mnoiial Dinner 
vas given, in honor of Kossuth, at Washington, which yrzM 
attended by about 300 members of Congress, the Heads of 
Departments, and other distinffuished persons. His speech 
on that occasion, which is perhaps his best in this coun taT , 
was made in response to tne following toast, by Hon. w . 
R. King:— 

^ Hunsiary^ represented in the person of ow honored 
guest — Having proved herself worthy to be free by the vir- 
tue and valor of her sons, the law of nations and tfee dic- 
tates of justice alike demand that shiB shall have fair play 
in her struggle for independence." [Enthuoastio oheer^ 
Ing.] 
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great Republic's guest, precisely because 
he is persecuted, helpless and poor. 

In the old, the terrible V^ Viotis was 
the rule ; in yours, protection to the op- 
pressed, malediction to ambitious oppres- 
sors, and consolation to the vanquished in 
a just cause. And^ while out of the old ^ 
conquered world was ruled, you in yours 
provide for the common confederate inter- 
ests of a territory larger than the con- 
quered world of the old. There sat men 
boasting then: will to be the sovereign of 
the world ; here sit men whose glory is tp 
acknowledge the laws of Nature, and of 
Nature's God, and to do that their sover- 
eign, the people, wills. 

Sir, there is history in these parallels. 
His.torjr of past ages, and history of future 
centunes, may be often recorded in few 
words. The small particulars to which 
the passion of living men clings with fer- 
vent zeal, as if the fragile fingers of men 
could arrest the rotation of destmy *s wheel ; 
these particulars die away. It is the issue 
which makes history, and that issue is 
always logical. There is a necessity of 
consequences wherever the necessity of 
position exists. Principles are the Alpha, 
they must finish with Omega, and they 
will. Thus history may be told often in 
few words. ♦ * * 

Sir, there is a history of future ages 
written in the honor bestowed by you to 
my humble self. The first Governor of 
independent Hungary, driven from his 
native land by Russian violence, an exile 
on Turkish soil, protected by a Moham- 
medan Sultan against the blood-thirst of 
Christian tyrants ; cast back a prisoner to 
far Asia by diplomacy, and rescued from 
his Asiatic prison by America; crossing 
the Atlantic, charged with the hopes of 
Europe's oppressed nations; pleading, a 
poor exile, before the people of this great 
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Republic, his down-trodden country's 
wrongs, and its intimate connection with 
the fate of the European continent, and, 
with the boldness of a just cause, claiming 
the principles of the Christian religion to 
be raised to a law of nations ; and to see 
not only the boldness of the poor exile 
forgiven, but to see him consoled by the 
sympathy of millions, encouraged by indi- 
viduals, associations, meetings, cities and 
states, supported by operative aid, and 
greeted by Congress and by the Govern- 
ment as the Nation's guest, honored out of 
generosity with honors which only one man 
before him received — and that man re- 
ceived them out of gratitude — with hon- 
ors such as no potentate ever can receive ; 
and this banquet here, and the toast which 
I have to thank for ; oh, indeed, sir, there 
is a history of future ages in all these facts. 

Sir, though I have the noble pride of 
my principles, and though I have the in- 
spiration of a just cause, still I have also 
the conscience of my personal humility. 
Never will I forget what is due from me 
to the sovereign source of my public ca- 
pacity. This I owe to my nation's dignit;^, 
and, therefore, respectfully thanking this 
highly distlDguished assembly, in my coun- 
try's name, 1 have the boldness to say, that 
Hungary well deserves your sympathy; 
that Hungary has a claim to protection, 
because it has a claim to justice. But as 
to myself, permit me humbly to express 
that I am well aware not to have in all 
these honors any personal share. Nay, 
I know that even that which might seem 
to be personal in your toast, is only an 
acknowledgment of an historical fact, very 
instructively connected with a principle 
valuable and dear to every republican 
heart In the United States of America. 

Sir, you were pleased to mention in your 
toast that I am unconquered by misfortune, 
and unseduced by ambition. Now, it is a 
providential fact, that misfortune has the 
privilege to ennoble man's mind, and to 
strengthen man's character. There is a 
sort of natural instinct of human dignity 
in the heart of man, which steels his very 
nerves not to bend beneath the heavy 
blows of a great adversity. The palm- 
tree grows best beneath a ponderous 
weight; even so the character of man. 



There is no merit in it ; it is a law of psy- 
chology. The petty pangs of small daily 
cares have often bent the ^aracter of men, 
but great misfortunes seldom. There is 
l^ss danger in this than in great good IucIl; 
and as to ambition, I, indeed, never was 
able to understand how anybody can more 
love ambition than liberty. 

But I am glad to state a historical fact 
as a principal demonstration of that influ- 
ence which institutions exercise upon the 
character of nations. We Hungarians are 
very fond of the principle of municipal 
self-government, and we have a natural 
horror against the principle of centraliza- 
tion. That fond attachment to municipal 
self-government without which there is no 
provincial freedom possible, is a funda- 
mental feature of our national character. 
We brought it with us from far Asia, a 
thousand years ago, and we conserved it 
throughout the vicissitudes of ten centuries. 

No nation has perhaps so much strug- 
gled and suffered from the civilized Chris- 
tian world, as we. We do not complain 
of this lot. It may be heavy, but i^ is 
not inglorious. Where the cradle of our 
Saviour stood, and where his divine doc- 
trine was founded, there another faith now 
rules, and the whole of JEurope's armed 
pilgrimage could not avert this fate fjcoia 
that sacred spot, nor stop the rushing 
waves of Islamism absorbing the Christian 
Empire of Constantine. We stopped these 
rushing waves. The breast of my nation 
proved a breakwater to them. We guard- 
ed Christendom, that Luthers or Calvins 
might reform it. 

It was a dangerous time, and the dan- 
gers of the time often placed the confi- 
dence of all my nation into one man's 
hands, and theia confidence gave power 
into his hands to become ambitious. But 
there was not a single instance in history 
where a man honored by his people's con- 
fidence, had deceived his people by be- 
coming ambitious. The man out of whom 
Russian diplomacy succeeded in making 
the murderer of his nation's confidence ; 
he never had it, but was rather regarded 
always with distrust. ***** 

Happy your great country, sir, for being 
so warmly addicted* to that great principle 
of salf-governm^it. Upon this found*- 
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tion your fathers raised a Iiome to freedom 
more glorious than the world has ever 
seen. Upon this foundation you have 
developed it to a living wonder of the 
world. Happy your great country, sir, that 
it was selected by the blessing of the Lord, 
to prove the glorious practicability of a 
federative Union of many sovereign States, 
all conserving then- State rights and their 
self-government, and yet united in one. 
Every star beaming with its own luster, 
but all together one constellation on man- 
kind's canopy. 

Upon this foundation your frco country 
has grown to a prodigious power in a sur- 
prising brief period. You have attracted 
power in that. Your fundamental princi- 
ples have conquered more in seventy-five 
years, than Rome, by arms, in centuries. 
Your principles will conquer the world. 
By the glorious example of your freedom, 
welfare and security, mankind is about to 
become conscious of its aim. The lesson 
you give to humanity will not be lost, and 
the respect of the State Rights in the 
Federal Government of America, and in 
its several States, will become an instruc- 
tive example for universal toleration, for- 
bearance and justice, to the future States 
and Republics of Europe. ***** 

Freedom, formerly an abstract political 
theory, will become the household benefit 
to municipalities ; and out of the welfare 
and contentment of all parts will flow hap- 
piness, peace and security for the whole. 
This is my confident hope. Then will 
at once subside the fluctuations of Ger- 
many's fate. It will become the heart of 
Europe, not by melting North Germany 
into a Southern frame, or the South into 
a .N'orthem; not by absorbing historical 
peculiarities, by centralized omnipotence; 
not by mixing in one State, but by fed- 
erating several sovereign States into a 
Union like yours. 

Upon a similar basis will take place 
the national regeneration of the Slavonian 
states, and not upon the sacrilegious idea 
of Panslavism, equivalent to the omnipo- 
tence of the Czar. Upon a similar basis 
will we sea fair Italy independent and 
free. Not Unity, but Union, will and must 
become the watchword of national bodies, 
severed into desecrated limbs by provincial 



rivalries, out of which a flock of despots 
and common servitude arose. 

To be sure, it will be a noble joy to this, 
your great Republic, to feel that the moral 
influence of your glorious example has 
operated in producing this happy devel- 
opment in mankind's destiny ; and I have 
not the slightest doubt of the efficacy of 
your example's influence. But there ia 
one thing indispensable to it, without 
which there is no hope for this happy 
issue. This indispensable thing is, that 
the oppressed nations of Europe become 
the masters of their future, free to regu- 
late their own domestic concerns ; and to 
secure this, nothing is wanted but to have 
that fair play to all, and for all, which you, 
sir, in your toast, were pleased to pro- 
nounce as a right of my nation, alike 
sanctioned by the law of nations, as by 
the dictates of eternal justice. Without 
this fair play there is no hope for Europe 
— no hope of seeing your principles spread. 

Yours is a happy country, gentlemen. 
You had more than fair play. You had 
active, operative aid from Europe in your 
struggle for independence, which, once 
achieved, you so wisely used as to become 
a prodigy of freedom and welfare, and a 
book of hfe to nations. But we, in Europe, 
we, unhappily, have no such fair play with 
us. Against every palpitation of liberty 
all despots are united in a common league, 
and you may be sure despots will never 
yield to the moral influence of your great 
example. They hate the very existence 
of this example. It is the sorrow of their ' 
thoughts, and the incubus of their dreams. 
To stop its moral influence abroad, and to 
check its spreading influence at home, is 
what they wish, instead of yielding ^o its 
influence. We will have no fair play. The 
CJossack already rules, by Napoleon's usur- 
pation, to the very borders of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

One of your great statesmen* — now, to 
my sorrow, bound to the sick-bed of far 
advanced age ; alas, that I am deprived of 
the advice which his wisdom could have 
imparted, to me — your great statesman 
told the world, thirty years ago, that Paris 



* Hehbt Clat— he wu at thit time eonfined to hU M, 
iA Washington, 
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was transferred to St. Petersburg. What 
would he now say when St. Petersburg is 
transferred to Paris, and Europe is but an 
appendage to Russia ! Alas ! Europe can 
no more secure to Europe fair play. Al- 
bion only remains, but even Albion casts a 
sorrowful glance over the waves. Still we 
will stand our place, sink or swim, live or 
die. You know the word. It is your own. 
We will follow it. It will be a bloody path 
to tread. 

Despots have conspired against the 
world. Terror spreads over Europe, and 
anticipating persecution rules from Paris 
to Pesth. There is a gloomy silence like 
the silence of nature before the terrors of 

' a hurricane. It is a sensible silence, only 
disturbed by the thousand-fold rattling of 
the muskets by which Napoleon murders 
that people which gave him a home when 
he was an exile, and by the groans of new 
martyrs in Sicily, Milan, Vienna and Pesth. 
The very sympathy which I met in 
England, and was expected to meet here, 
throws my sisters into )the dungeons of 
Austria. WeU, God's will be done. The 
heart may break, but duty will be done. 
We will stand in our place, though to us 
in Europe there be no fair play. But so 
much I hope, that no just man on earth 
can charge me with imbecoming arrogance, 
when here, on this soil of freedom, I kneel 
down and raise my prayer to God: "Al- 
mighty Father of humanity, will thy mer- 
ciful arm not raise a power on earth to 
protect the law of nations, when there are 

' so many to violate it?" It is a prayer, 
and nothing else. What would remain to 
the oppressed if they were not permitted 
to pray ? The rest is in the -hand of God. 
G.entlemen, I know where I stand. No 
honor, no encouraging generosity will make 
me ever forget where I stand, and what is 
due from me to you. Here my duty is 
silently to await what you or your wisdom 
will be pleased to pronounce about that 
which public opinion knows to be my 
prayer and my aim ; and be it yom* will to 
pronounce, or be it your will not to take 
notice of it, I will understand your will, 
and bow before it with devotion, hopeless, 
perhaps, but my heart full of admiration, 
love, and gratitude to your generous peo- 
ple, to your glorious land. I 



But one single word, even here, I may 
be permitted to say, only such a word as 
may secure me from being misunderstood. 
I came to the noble-minded people of the 
United States to claim its generous opera- 
tive sympathy for the impending struggle 
of oppressed freedom on the European 
continent, and I freely interpreted the 
hopes and wishes which these oppressed 
nations entertain. But as to your great 
Republic, as a State, as a power on the 
earth, I stand before the Statesmen, Sena- 
tors and Legislators of that Republic only 
to ascertain from their wisdom and expe- 
rience what is their judgment upon a ques<^ 
tion of national law and international right. 

I hoped, and now hope, that they wiU, 
by the foreboding events on the other 
great continent, feel induced to pronounce 
in time their vote about that law and those 
rights ; and I hoped and hope that pro- 
nouncing their vote it will be in favor of 
the broad principle of international justice, 
and consonant with their republican institu- 
tions and their democratic life. That is alL 

I know, and Europe knows, the immense 
weight of such a pronunciation from such 
a place. But never had I the impious wish 
to try to entangle this great Republic into 
difficulties inconsistent with its own wel- 
fare, its own security, its own interest.. I 
rather repeatedly and earnestly declared 
that a war on this account by your coun- 
try is utterly impossible, and a mere phan- 
tom. I always declared that the United 
States remained masters of their actions, 
and under every circumstance will act as 
they judge consistent with the supreme 
duties to themselves. But I said and say 
that such a declaring of just principles 
would insure to the nations of Europe fair 
play in their struggle for freedom and in- 
dependence, because the declaration of 
such a power as your Republic will be 
respectea even where it shpuld not be 
liked ; and Europe's oppressed nations 
will feel cheered in resolution and doubled 
in strength, to maintain the decision of 
their American brethren on their own be- 
half with their own lives. 

There is an immense power in the idea 
to be right, when this idea is sanctioned 
by a nation like yours. And when the 
foreboding future will become present, 
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there is an immense field for private be- 
' nevolence and sympathy upon the basis of 
the broad principles of international jus- 
tice pronounced in the sanctuary of your 
people's collective majesty. So much to 
guard me against misunderstanding. 

Sir, I most fervently thank you for the 
acknowledgment that my countiy has 
proved worthy to be free. Yes, gentle- 
men, I feel proud at my nation's charac- 
ter, heroism, love of freedom and vitality, 
and I bow with reverential awe before the 
decree of Providence which placed my 
country in a position that, without its 
restoration to independence, there is no 
possibility for freedom and the independ- 
ence of nations on the European conti- 
nent. Even what now in France is about 
to pass, proves the truth of this. Every 
disappointed hope with which Europe 
looked toward France is a degree more 
added to the importance of Hungary to 
the world. 

Upon our plains were fought the deci- 
sive battles for Christendom. There will 
be fought the decisive battles for the inde- 
pendence of nations, for state rights, for 
international law, and for democratic lib- 
erty. We will live free, or die like men. 
But should my people be doomed to die, 
it will be the first whose death will not be 
recorded as suicide, but as a martyrdom 
for the Vorld ; and future ages will mourn 
over the sad fate of the Magyar race, 
doomed to perish, not because we deserved 
it, but because, in the nineteenth century, 
there was nobody to protect the law of 
nature and of nature's God. 

But we look to the future with confi- 
dence and with hope. Adversities, man- 
ifold, of a tempest-tossed life, could, of 
course, not fail to impart a mark of chee^- 
lessness upon my heart, which, if not a 
source of joy, is at least a guaranty against 
sanguine illusions. I, for myself, would 
not want the hope of success for doing 
what is right to me. The sense of duty 
would suffice. Therefore, when I hope, 
it has nothing in common with the despe- 
rate instinct of a drowning man, who, half 
sunk, is still grasping at a straw for help. 
No, when I hope there is motive for that 
hope. I have a steady faith in principle. 



Now, naatters stand thus : — ^That either 
the continent of Europe has no future at 
all, or this future is American repubUcan- 
ism. And who could believe that the 
three hundred millions of that continent^ 
which is the mother of civilization, are not 
to have any future at all ? Such a doubt 
would be almost blasphemy against Prov- 
idence. But there is a Providence, indeed, 
— a just, a bountiful Providence — I trust 
with the piety of my religion in it ; I dare 
say my very humble self was a continual 
instrument of it. 

How could I be else in such a condition 
as I was ? Bom not conspicuous by any 
prominent abilities ; having nothing in me 
more than an iron will, which nothing can 
bend, and the consciousness of being right ; 
how could I, under the most arduous cir- 
cumstances, have accomplished many a 
thing which my sense of honest duty 
prompted me to undertake ? 

Oh, there is, indeed, a Providence which 
rules, even in my being here, when four 
months ago I was yet a prisoner of the 
league of European despots, in far Asia ; 
and in the sympathy which your glorious 
people honor me with, and the high bene- 
fit of the welcome of your Congress, and 
the honor to be your guest — to be the 
guest of your great Republic — I, the poor, 
humble, unpretending exile. Is there not 
a very intelligible manifestation of Provi- 
dence in it ? — the more when I remember 
that the name of your humble, but thank- 
ful guest, is, by the furious rage of the 
Austrian tyrant, to the gallows nailed. 

Your generosity is great, and loud your 
protestation of republican principles against 
despotism. I firmly trust to those princi- 
ples; and confidently trust that the na- 
tions of Europe have a future. I am 
aware that the future is contradicted. 
Bayonets may support, but aflPord no chair 
to sit upon. I trust to the future of my 
native land, because I know that it is 
worthy to have it ; and it is necessary to 
the destinies of humanity. I trust to the 
principles of republicanism, whatever be 
my personal fate. So much I know, that 
my country will remember you and your 
glorious land with everlasting grati- 
tude. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE. 



THE subject of this sketch was borft in 
Baltimore, Maryland, in January, 1811. 
His father had been a law student for 
several years in that city, but becoming 
enamored with an English actress, he mar- 
ried her, and afterward became himself an 
actor. In this occupation they spent six 
or seven years, when both died at Balti- 
more, within a few weeks of each other, 
leaving three children in destitution. 

Edgar, possessing great beauty and a 
precocious wit, attracted the attention of 
Mr. John Allan, a wealthy merchant of 
Virginia, who adopted him, and added 
"Allan "to his name. It was generally 
supposed that Mr. Allan would make this 
adopted son his heir, but subsequent 
events show that Edgar was disappointed 
in this respect. 

When a boy, Edgar was proud and irri- 
table ; no one checked his haughty spirit, 
or subdued his fitful disposition. Doubt- 
less his singular and eventful career through 
life was in no small degree the result of the 
want of a proper trainmg during boyhood. 

In 1816 he accompanied Mr. and Mrs. 
Allan to England, visited the most inter- 



esting portions of the country, and after- 
ward passed four or five years in a school 
near London. They returned to the Uni- 
ted States again in 1822, and Edgar en- 
tered the University at Charlotteville, Vir- 
ginia. 

The manners which then prevailed in 
that place were extremely dissolute, and 
young Poe became very dissipated at this 
early age. He enjoyed unusual opportu- 
nities, and his genius enabled him to mas- 
ter his studies with remarkable ease. He 
gained the first rank of scholarship, and 
would have graduated with the highest 
honors, but owing to his intemperance and 
kindred vices, he was expelled from the 
institution. 

Afterward an appointment was obtained 
for him to enter the Military Academy at 
West Point. In this new situation he ap- 
plied himself with much assiduity to his 
studies, and soon became a favorite with 
the professors of the Academy, and also 
with the officers. It was not long, how- 
ever, before he began to yield to his evil 
habits agdn. He neglected his duties, 
disobeyed orders, and m ten months from 
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the time of his entrance at this institution 
he was expelled. 

Eaily in 1834 Mr. Allan died, but did 
not mention the name of his adopted son 
in his will. Poe now resolved to commit 
himself to authorship for support. Pre- 
viously to this event he had published a 
small volume, which soon ran through 
three editions. This excited high hopes 
in the young author's mind. 

He now engaged in writing for maga- 
zines and newspapers, but his hopes not 
being realized he enlisted in the army as 
a private soldier. However, his restless 
spirit was not satisfied with the dull rou- 
tine of camp life, and he deserted, and 
once more returned to literary labors. 

In October, 1833, he obtained the 
prize which was offered by the Baltimore 
Saturday Visitor, for the best story. Af- 
ter the decision had been made in favor of 
his production, he was introduced to one 
of the committee for examining the manu- 
scripts. His appearance, on this occasion, 
indicated the utmost destitution. He was 
thin and pale; a long- worn frock coat, 
closely buttoned, concealed the absence of 
a shirt, while imperfect boots disclosed the 
want of hose. But the eyes of the young 
man were luminous with intelligence and 
feeling. 

His history and ambition interested this 
gentleman, and Poe was taken to a cloth- 
ing store, a new suit purchased for him, 
with changes of linen. When he returned 
from the bath he came forth newly dressed 
and with the appearance of ^ gentleman. 

From this period he gradually became 
more widely known in the literary world. 
But owing chiefly to his early habits of 
dissipation, and his irregularities of life, 
his fine talents were ruined, and his career 
became a succession of hopes and disap- 
pointments. In 1837 he was married to 
his cousin, Virginia Clemm. During the 
following year he settled in Philadelphia, 
trusting for support chiefly to chances for 
employment as a writer. 

For several succeeding years he was 
variously occupied as an author of tales, 
poetry, and in the duties of an editor. In 
1844 he removed to New York. His 
reputation as an author gained him admis- 
sion mto distinguished circles of society, 



where intimate acquaintance revealed in 
him a generous, loving nature, and gentle 
and refined manners. 

He gained many friends here, among 
whom was one of our gifted female poets 
— the lamented Mrs. Osgood. But each 
additional friend of his genius and talents 
added another to those who mourned over 
his sad career. Two years had not passed 
before the indulgence of his habits of dis- 
sipation had reduced him to a condition of 
sufFeiing destitution. And while in these 
circumstances his wife died, adding still 
bitterer drugs to his desolation. 

For a year or more after this event, he 
was scarcely seen in public. During the 
summer of 1849 he left New York for 
Virginia. At Philadelphia he met some 
of his former associates in dissipation, and 
ag^n abandoned himself to his appetites. 
His money was soon spent, and his dress 
ruined. When he wished to resume his 
journey, he was obliged to obtain the 
means from acquaintances. 

In a few days after arriving at Rich- 
mond, Va., he signed the temperance 
pledge, and his conduct exhibited an ear- 
nestness to reform his life. He soon en- 
gaged in delivering lectures in several of 
the principal towns in Virginia ; and during 
this period renewed his acquaintance with 
a lady whom he had known in his youth, 
and they were engaged to be married. 

On the fourth day of October, 1849, he 
set out for New York to fulfill a literary 
engagement, and to prepare for his mar- 
riage. Arriving at Baltimore, he gave his 
trunk to a porter, with directions to take 
it to the cars which were to leave for 
Philadelphia in an hour or two, and went 
to a hotel to procure some refreshments. 

Here he met acquaintances, who invited 
him to drink. He broke his resolution, 
and soon his brain was reeling under the 
effects of the cup. After a night passed 
in insanity and exposure, he was conveyed 
to the hospital, and three days more 
closed his sad career. He died at the 
age of thirty-eight. 

His is a melancholy history. Genius 
and talent he possessed, but a reckless 
course of conduct obscured and weakened 
these, and finally extinguished them in 
death. His history , reveals sonae of the 
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results of injudicious early training, of 
unchecked freedom in boThood, and of 
bad habits formed in early life. 

Edgar A. Poe left many literary pro- 
ductions,* among which his poems cdled 
"The Raven," and "The Bells," have 
won much admiration for their peculiari- 
ties of style and ori^al conceptions. He 
attamed an eminence in our literature, 
though he exhibited but few virtues. 
What he accomplished was i^itellectual, 
artistic, not moral. Yet who can say to 
what heights his genius and talents might 
have borne him had he heeded the voice 
of conscience, and his life been one of 
purity and freedom from intemperance ? 

* The works of Edcar A. Foe have been collected and 
published in three ISnu^ volumes, by J. S. Redfield, New 
York. Vol. I. contains his Tales ; vol. II. his Poetry ; and 
Tol. III. his Memoir, and critical opinions of rarious an- 
Uuns. The following aorostical lines we find in the second 
Tolnme of Foe's works. Thi« short poem is indeed a lite- 
jrary curiosity. By reading the first letter of the first line 
in connection with the second letter of the second line, the 
third letter of the third line, and so on to the end, the name 
will appear to whom these lines are inscribed as 

• A VALENTINE. 
For her this rhyme k penned, whose lominoiu eyes. 

Brightly ezpiisBsiye as the twins of Leda, 
Shall find her own sweet name, that nestling lies 

Upon the page, enwrapped from every reader. 
Search narrowly the lines ! — they hold a treasure 

Divine— a talisman— an amulet 
That must be worn at heart. Search well the 



The words— the syllables ! Do not forget 
The trivialest point, or you may lose your labor ! 

And yet there is in this no Gordian knot 
Which one might not undo without a saber, 

If one could merely comprehend the plot. 
Enwritten upon the leaf where now are peering 

Eyes scintillating soul, there lie per dus 
Three eloquent words oft uttered in the hearing 

Of poets, by poets— as the name is a poet's, too. 
Its letters, although naturally lying 

Like the knight Pinto— Mendez Ferdinando— 
Still form a synonym for Truth.— Cease trying ! 

You will not read the riddle, though you do the 
best yon can do. 

[Perdusj (per-doo', the e as in very,) in conoealment. 
Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was a celebratecT Portuguese 
traveler, who lived in 1550. Some of his stories are so 
extraordinary that Pinto became a synonym for an enor- 
mous liar.]; 



Idleness — a public mint, where various 
tinds of miscldef are coined and circulated 
among the most despicable of the human 
race. 



THE SEASONS PERSONIPIED. 

Thk following personification of the seasons, kindly sent 
us for publication, was spoken at an exhibition of tk« 
school uqder the charge of Mr. J. W. Frisbee and Mim 
Whiteside, at Buffalo Grore, 111., on New- Year's Eve, 
1852. The names given at the commencement of each 
division indicate the jMrsons who assumed the dilEsrent 
parts in the representation. — [Bd. 

PBOLOGUE. — CHARLSS WALES. 

We've met, kind friends^ to weloome in the year 
Whose eye approaching, finds us gathered here. 
Should fortune smile, we'll personate to yoa 
The Old Year's exit as comes in the New — 
Show how the seasons roll. Let Spring portray 
The blessings of her March, her April, May : 
And smooth-cheeked Summer, glowing, will 

declare 
The wreaths of June, July, and August fair: 
September, then, the rip'niug Autumn sighs, 
October's fruits, November's glowing skies : 
Winter comes next ; and, as his cold and storm 
Bind up otir brooks, and bid our fires grow 

warm, 
So here his presence warns each watchful eye. 
"Time speeds his flight. The Old Year's end is 

nigh." 
He comes t His trembling limbs support him 

here. 
The clock strikes twelve! Behold the bright 

New Year I 
Instinct with life she springs before our sights 
Paints her bright hopes^ and bids us all Good 

Night. 
Your kind attention 's all we wish or ask, 
Which granted, pleasure is alone our task. 

HERALD. — ^HIBS CASBIE PERKINS. 

"A bursting into greenness^ 

A waking as from sleep, 
A twitter and a warble 

That make the pulses leap; 
A sense of renovation. 

Of freshness and of health, 
A casting off of sordid fear, 

A carelessness of wealth. 

"A watching as in childhood. 

For the flowers that one by one 
Open their golden petals 

To woo the fitful sun; 
A gush, a flash, a gurgle, 

A wish to shout and sing, 
As, filled with hope and gladness, 

We hail the vernal Spring." 
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BPRING. — MISS EMILY HILM. 

I came with a frown, but it quickl j did flee, 
For the earth was all joy at a visit from me. 
So I yielded frowns to Winter, and I donned a gar- 
land gay, 
And oyer mountain, hill and dell, I took my gladsome 
way. 
Orer momitain, hill and dell, 
I breathed my spirit glad ; 
The frosty work of Winter fell, 
And earth no more was sad. 
My March, cross boyhood as he is, I quickly did 

dismiss; - 
And welcomed my ^eet Aprilhood with a true lorer's 

kiss. 
I crowned her with the fresh sweet grass ; her music 

was the streams , 
That rippled joyously along beneath the morning 
beams, 
And woke so gladly in the heart 

The music of its youth, 
I sighed to think 'twould ever part 
From childhood's happy truth. 
I hugged my April's sunbeams, I wore her garland^ 

bright ; 
I filled her lap with flowers, all open to the light ; 
I bathed her in a beauty with gladness, joy and love. 
And in one round of happiness I felt delight to more. 
Bliss was then almost complete ; 

Beauty scattered all around, 
Her sweet melody competing 
With the glorious song of sound. 
But ah ! like Youth must she depart. I saw her hie 

away, 
And vainly strove to check the tear that o'er my 

cheek would stray. 
But following close upon her track, in glory's bright 

array, 
Behold the glowing, rosy-cheeked, the beauteous, 

blooming May ! 
She silvered o'er a mirror bright, which on a rose- 
tree hung. 
And this sweet song, as she tripped along with light- 
est tread, she sung : — 

"I come, I come I Ye have called me long, 
I oome o'er the mountain with light and song; 
Ye may trace my steps o'er the wakening earth 
By the winds which tell of the violet's birth. 
By the primrose stars in the shadowy grassy 
By the green leaves opening as I pass. 

" Come forth, ye children of gladness^ come 1 
Where the violets lie may be now your home. 
Ye of the rose-lip and dew-bright eye, 
And the bounding footstep, to meet me fly I 
With the lyre, and the wreath, and the joyous lay, 
Come forth to th^ sonshine — ^I may not stay. 



"Away from the dwellings of care-worn men. 
The waters are sparkling in grove and glen I 
Away from the chamber and sullen hearth. 
The young leaves are dancing in breezy mirth. 
Their light stems thrill to the wild- wood strainst 
And Youth is abroad in my green domains. 

"The Summer is coming, on soft winds borne ; 
Ye may press the grape, ye may bind the com I 
For me, I depart for a brighter shore, — 
Ye are marked by care, ye are mine no more. 
I go where the loved who have left you dwell. 
And the flowers are not Death's — ^fare ye well, 
farewell 1" 

BBBALD. — MISS LAURA E. CAATWlUeHT. 

"A dreamy sound of waters^ 

Falling, ever falling! 
Voices of sweet song birds 

To each other calling : • 
Flowers all rainbow-tinted, 

Springing, ever springing, 
On the vagrant breezes 

Richest perfume flinging. 

'* A perfect satisfaction, 

A fullness of delight^ 
A sense of gliding onward 

Through regions ever bright — 
All balm, all bloom, all beauty, 

Like some ambrosial clime— 
These are the signs that tell us 

Of glorious SuMifiSB time.*' 

SUMMER. MISS H. B. FRISBEE. 

My sweet sister is gone, and I may not 
tarry behind. She has not left you weep- 
ing, for under her happy reign sadness is 
driven away; and it is a characteristic . 
peculiarly hers, always to whisper most 
softly and smile most brightly when about 
to depart. 

But though my entrance is not clouded 
by sorrow, 1 meet not the wild exuberance 
of joy that waited on the footsteps of 
Spring. The brooks which eagerly bab- 
bled their praises ns they rushed forth to 
meet her, have learned a quiet murmuring 
music, which is ofifered in greeting as they 
flow gracefully onward. The early flow- 
erg that leaned so lovingly on her bosom, 
have refused my proftered tenderness, and, 
drooping in silence, passed away with their 
cherishing parent. 
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The little birds carol not with so blithe 
a gush of melody as the approach of my 
sister awakened. Even merry childhood 
has lost somewhat of its exulting mirth- 
fulness, and all nature is sinking into that 
repose which must deepen as I advance. 
Yet I bring glorious forest wreaths and 
luscious fruits. As I pass along, beauti- 
ful children sit among flowers, beneath 
shadowing foliage ; and as I pause to kiss 
their glowing cheeks, or lift their curls 
with my balmy breath, look upward with 
the dreamy delicious expression of exist- 
ence fully satisfied. Poets and philoso- 
phers muste amid those " leafy solitudes," 
which were "God's first temples," and 
praise Him who appoints from year to 
year the season of contemplation. But 
my days are numbered, and the sun of my 
power must soon set beneath the paler 
Ught of Autumn. 

Already my eldest daughter, June, is 
gone in her wealth of loveliness, and fervid 
July awaits the approach of August to 
yield the insignia of office, and launch into 
the same oblivion. These reverses affect 
my disposition unpleasantly, causing me, 
despite all eflfort to the contrary, to grow 
moody and capricious ; from which cause, 
together with the violent temper of my 
third and last child, August, my subjects 
are often made to suffer sudden outbursts 
of fury when least expecting it. 

To-day a fair child walked beside her 
mother in the garden, and the sight made 
me glad. So 1 played with her shining 
locks, and looked sunnily into her blue 
eyes, until her little heart overflowed with 
happiness. Then she exclaimed, "Oh, 
mother, how I love Summer; dear, dear 
Summer, which brings all the bright and 
beautiful things that we love! Mother, 
why does not Summer always stay with 
us ? It is so short, and then all my flow- 
ers must die !" 

At tiiis thought the little girl's heart 
was as full of sorrow as it had been of 
gladness. Her innocent allusion to my de- 
parture caused me to grow suddenly angry. 
Bidding my fleecy clouds gather sable hues, 
and marshaling the electric hosts, I frown- 
ed terribly upon the little maiden; then 
summoning the howlmg tempest, I glared 
fearfully in the lurid lightning, until I saw 



her cheek grow pale, while with convul- 
sive shuddering she strove to hide her face 
in her mother's bosom. Peal on peal 
burst from the dread artillery of the skies. 
Then came an awful silence, followed by 
a deafening crash, as if the earth and sky 
had closed around the haunts of man. 
Gasping with terror, the child prayed for 
Winter to dissipate my terrific storms. 

And now, land friends, my reign is 
nearly over. Ye have listened to my 
story ; ye have seen my beauty and felt 
my power. Some of you, perchance, will 
look on me no more. With burning de- 
sires for your happiness, zxudi fervent hopes 
of future meeting, I vanish before the ad- 
vancing steps of Autumn. 

HERALD. — MISS MARCIA CCTTS. 

" A perfect flood of sunshiDe, 

Wherein all objects seem 

A scene of golden splendor 

That makes the senses dim ; 
Beneath a blue pavilion 

A glorious feast outspread. 
Where choicest gifts of nature 
Abundantly are shed. 

"A lingering look cast backward 

Unto the days gone by, 
A turning to the future 

With sad and anxious eye ; 
Mid Autumn's purple sunseta 

A dirge-note fills the blast, 
And tells that soon the brightness 

Of the year will all be past" 

AUTUMN. — MISS EMILT S. LUNT. 

Promises that my sisters have made it 
is mine to fulfill. The yellow harvests 
bend under my auspices, and blossom and 
flower are perfected into fruit. 

September winds his mellow horn 
To greet ambrosial dews of morn, 
And mellowest songsters join .their lajrs 
As Sol pours forth his genial rays. 

The plowman whistles at his toil, 
And joys to see the upturned soil, 
Cer which he scatters golden grain, 
To gather soon the same again. 

October brings with it smiles and tears . 
Her lap is laden with sunshine, that deep- 
ens the blush on the roseate apples which 
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bend down the orchard boughs. Golden 
flowers are intertwined in her flowing hair, 
and dell, plain and mountain-side speak 
her presence. 
Tis gladness on her hills to stand, 
And gaze o'er all our happy land. • 

Upon our prairies green leaves wave, 
Whose roots the winding streamlets lave ; 
And fruits are scattered through the grove 
Where birds still sing, and squirrels rove. 
Beneath, around, in wave, in air, 
True happiness is everywhere. 
November pours a golden flood of sun- 
shine over all the scene. The sun sinks to 
rest, drawing a gorgeous drapery of clouds 
about his couch. A hazy hue envelops 
nature, and under its protection the fanner 
hastens his autumnsd labors. The rich 
maize is gathered within the spacious gran- 
ary; the lofty stacks are threshed, and 
bread therefrom stored up for many days. 
Now, preparations for the chill blasts of 
Winter are made. The farm-yard is in- 
closed, the barn battened and made warm, 
the wood-pile amply replenished, the cel- 
lar well stored, the garden stripped, and 
the kitchen supplied with the good things 
of this life. The heart of the yeoman 
beats high, for he knows the snows of 
winter will drift harmless around him. 
His little ones trudge merrily to school, 
and Sabbath sees them all, an unbroken 
household, worshiping in the sanctuary. 
Golden hues are on the forest, 

For the frost lay there one nighty 
And, in payment for his lodging, 

Dyed the trees with colors bright. 
A blood red he gave the maple, 

.Yellow stained the poplar o*er. 
Paled the oak, and browned the elm. 

While dead leaves o'erstrewed the floor. 
Dry and brown, the prairie herbage 

Feeds at night the rushing fires, 
Where the yellow-flaming phalanx 
Marches^ parts, and slow retires. 
Forward, upward, on its wind-wing8> 

With its crackling, rushing roar, 
Leaps the demon of destruction — 

Sight of terror to the poor. 
Treasured store of weary labor 
One short hour to ruin turns : 
On, still on, the fire-sprite rushes; 
Now the crackling forest bums. 



Human arm is weak to stay it^ 
Scarce is safe the cottage there, 

While the blazing, glowing branchee^ 
Throw aloft the flames in air. 

But the God who rules the seasons. 

Stills the raging whirlwind's flight; 
And the dew on rain of Heaven 

Makes expire the creeping light 
Man beholds the desolation 

Left along the fire-king's path, 
Lifts his heart in adoration 

For existence saved from death. 

Autumn hath its fruits and flowers — 

And life's Autumn soon will come, 
And for us the Angel Reapers 

Shout their joyous Harvest Home. 
Sow the seed in early childhood, 

Harrow well in Summer's prime ; 
Autumn's yellow fields will yield thee 

Wealth, beyond the worth of Time. 

HERALD. — MISS ROSETTA LUNT. 

"The winds are sighing — sobbing 
Like mourners round a bier, 
And from the hills there c<«ieth 
. A voice that soundeth drear 
As the trumpet-call to judgment^ 

Saying — * Prepare, prepare ! 
Spread o'er the vale a fleecy pall, 
And lay the Old Year there I' • 

"Within, are sounds of gladness. 

And fires that brightly bum. 
And stories of the olden times 

Are told by each in turn. 
Without, the cry of misery 

And want salute the ears, 
And we look on hoary Winter 

Through mingled smiles and tears." 

WINTER. — CHARLES 8AMMIS. 

Dark, scowling tempests, on my coming wait ! 
I fear not monarohs, nor respect the great. 
About the palace howls my driving storm. 
Wraps on the waste the traveler's lonely form. 
Beats 'neath the shingle on some cottage poor. 
Drifts every path, and whilstles at the door. 
No chain can bind, no fetter break my power ! 
Man trembles when my storms of fury lower. 

Hast heard of Franklin, from brave England sent 
To pierce my regions on this continent 1 
He came. Where human feet had never trod 
He saw the crystal handiwork of God ! 
I chained him there. Think you xmscathed he'd roam 
Where frosts eternal have their awful l^ome 1 
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Think you soft Sommer can my bands dissolve. 
That firmer grow as years on years revolre 1 
I blew a blast ! From ioy wall to waU 
A thousand minions answered to my call. 
Boreas howled the shrouds and rigging through, 
And storm and tempest fright the trembling orew. 
Ice fastened round each white-winged ship her band. 
And bound them firmly as to solid land* 
Icebergs I piled, as mount on mountain thrown, 
Then sprayed the whole, and turned the pile to stone. 
I scattered snow and sleet like fleecy wool. 
Then bade the clouds depart, the tempests lull. 
Bright o'er the poles the northern lightnings play, 
And all the splendors of the polar sky portray. 

Day rolls on day, and week on week has passed ; 
Summer slow comes and goes— his ships are fast ! 
Poor, puny man ! He strires and groans in yain. 
Thus perish all who enter the domain 
Where I reign sole ! He sees again the sun 
Rise slowly upward, and again go down. 
Each ray of hope that cheered those Briton hearts 
Through storm and gloom, with his last beam de- 
parts. 
My storms, black tempests, and my clouds, they woo. 
I threat, I tantalize, I taunt them, too. 

See you, O sailor, through your ice- dewed eyes. 
Fair Britain's shores, and temperate-tempest skies 1 
. The biasing hearth 1 the family circle there 1 
The old ha' Bible 1 him who leads in prayer, 
A sire with locks all intermixed with'gray. 
Bent low for all, but much for thee to pray 1 
His lips move slow. Ah, warm petitions rise 
For him who roams beneath the polar skies. 
•Nor prays he thus alone. A woman weeps. 
And sobs the sighs her heaving bosom keeps. 
Three tiny hands are clasped in infant prayer. 
And ** God keep 'pa," to heaven the angels bear. 

Ope now thy eyes. The storm is howling loud. 
The winds are piping through each sail and shroud. 
Thy home, thy sire, thy babes, thy weeping wife. 
Know not the dangers that assault thy Ufe. 
Here firm I hold thee : ay, and one by one 
I'll clasp thy comrades, turning each to stone !— 

Ah, well I kept that promise. As a friend 
They sought me, that their miseries might end. 
I crept within the veins, congealing thick 
The vital current, winding like a snake 
About the heart — the life's chief citadel — 
And bidding thought, and pulse, and throb, be still. 
Not fast I crept. The unhappy victim knew 
Each pang that pierced some vital portion through. 
The soul gazed out glazed eyes, as fixed and cold 
As were the snows that wrapped their icy mold. 
The last one died. I piled up icebergs tall 
To live for aye, their sole memorial. 
My tempests blew a requiem o'er their grave. 
My snows enshroud them by the deep blue wave. 

From thence I've hastened to these southern skies ; 
The school-boy hails me as pale Autumn flies. 



The pond I crystal for his eager feet. 
The hm-sides powder for his hand-deigfas fleet. 
With brightest gems I deck each pendent spray. 
And clothe the forest in a rich array. 
Your firesides glow because my storms arise, 
A^d hearts grow social 'neath inclement skies. 
Adieu ! and when my storms are sweeping past. 
Thank kindly Heave^ for all the gifts thou hast. 
Improve thy moments. Time's true worth appears 
When, locks are whitened by the frosts of years. 

THE OLD YSAB. — J. W, FRISBEE. 

With the wings of Time reversed, here I stand on 

Memory's track. 
While the flitting Past before me bean my thoughts 

a twelvemonth back. 
From Pacific's ocean islands, first I sprang to Asia's 

shore. 
Where the darkened Pagan nations gods of wood 

and stone adore ; 
With the sun I traveled blithely over mount, and 

plain, and sea. 
By the Crescent waving proudly, where Egyptian 

ruins be, 
By the Cross in grandeur glowing, shedding rays of 

light divine 
O'er Atlantic's heaving bosom, to the lands of palm 

and pinei« 
By the Stars and Stripes of gloiy cast abroad to sun 

and breese, 
Till I stood on Rocky summits, and beheld the roll- 
ing seas ; 
And the billows of old Ocean roared a welcome 

long and clear. 
Knowing earth I had encompassed, giving all a glad 

New- Year. • 

Eighteen score of days have fleeted. Ships have 

swarmed upon the main. 
And the tread of tyrants' armies has been heard on 

Europe's'plain. 
But no din of deadly conflict has been borne across 

the seas, 
Nor have torn and blood-stamed banners waved in 

triumph to the breeze. 
But in deeds of heart-fidlt kindness have the nations 

nobly joined. 
And the star-flag led the Lion, Franklin's wandering 

band to find. 
To those dreary polar regions bold De Haven pierced 

his way. 
Pushed on boldly through the ice-fields that encom- 
pass Baffin's Bay. 
There they found three lonely grave-stones where 

three sailors coldly sleep. 
But no trace that told them further of those wan- 
derers on the deep. 
O'er the earth in thralldom lying, Freedom spreads 

her blessings wide ; 
To proud England's Crystal Palace, Peaee hath 

poured a plenteous tide. 
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Man hath conquered in his soul-might; Progress 

marks the present Age, 
And its cry of Onward, Upward ! writes he on Cre- 
ation's page. 
Deep he delres, and finds the finger of a God on fos- 
sils gray; 
High he soars, and sees His hand-work in the star- 
sown Milky Way ; 
Time and space annihilated own their conqaeror, 

SoTereign Lord ; , 

While a gleam of light effulgent shows the Pen ont- 

yiesthe Sword. 
From the social, friendly circle, I haye taken glow- 
ing hearts ; 
Mothers on their infants gazing felt the joys that 

love imparts, 
And while pressing to their hosom the sweet treasure 

God had given, 
IVe taken the lovely flower and transplanted it in 

heaven. 
Manhood in its prime of glory I have oftentimes laid 

low, 
While the steps that tottered feehly, still npon their 

life-march go. 
He that was the stay of many in the grave-yard 

coldly lies. 
While the pitying winds of heaven waft the orphan's 

wailing cries. 
But if hearts I've bowed with sorrow, other hearts 

I've cheered with joy ; 
For no grief but has its gladness, as no good without 

alloy. 
By the willow wept a maiden ; but her lover came 
^ anon, 
And_^ kissed away her sorrow by the lance-light of 

^he moon ; 
^d they dreamed there of the future— of a cottage 

in a glen, 
She the happiest of women, he most fortanate of 

men. 
Now adieu ! The fleeting moments bid my feet 

no longer stay ; 
Fast my sands of life have passed, soon are turned 

my locks to gray ; 
When the bell shall chime the signal I must hie me 

to the Past, 
«And outspread my gplden record while Eternity shall 

last. • 
Sun, and moon, and stars shall perish. Earth grow 

young and old again, 
Yet will I be living witness of the deeds of dying men. 
Kapid rolled my weeks, my moments, now my weary 

race is run ! 
Finished, closed, and sealed for ever are the deeds of 

'51. 

THE NEW TEAE. — ^MISS SARAH STEVENSON, 

I come 1 I come I and ye welcome me 
songs of gladness and Toice of glee ; 



Storms .and wild tempests watch over my birth, 
Rain and glad sunshine Fll poor upon earth. 
The bud and the blossom shall slowly unfold. 
And ^eed-time and harvest bring blessings untold. 
Hie rich luscious fruits shall the apple-boughs 

bend, 
And incense of hearts to kind Heayen ascend. 
The ice bands of Franklin I'll thaw if I can, 
And bring him to Britain, his loved home, again. 
Afar over Earth, on the wings of the Nighty 
Not resting nor pausing, I hasten my flight ; 
And when soft Aurora unlocks the bright day. 
Earth's nations I hail, and my banners display. 
I live for a twelvemonth : for all that I do 
May men bless the memory of bright '52 ; 
May pearl-strings of joy each young bosom wear. 
So good night to you all, and a Happy New Year, 



THE MISSISSIPPI UNLIKE OTHER RIVERS. 

A RIVER that runs east or west crosses 
no parallels of latitude^ consequently, 
as it flows toward the sea, it does not 
change its climate. The crops that are 
cultivated at its mouth are grown also at 
its sources, and from one end of it to the 
other there is no variety of productions ; 
it is all wheat and com, or wine, or oil, or 
some other staple. Assorted cargoes, 
therefore, can not be made up from the 
products which such a river brings down 
to market. 

On the other hand, a river that runs 
north or south crosses parallels of latitude^ 
changing its climate at every turn ; and, as 
the traveler descends it, he sees every day 
new agricultural staples abounding. 

Such a river bears down to the sea a 
variety of productions, some one of which 
the different nations of the earth are sure 
to want, and for which each one will send 
to the market at its mouth, or the port 
whence they are distributed over the 
world. The assortments of merchandise 
afforded by such a river are the life of 
commerce. Th«y give it energy, activity, 
and scope. Such a river is the Missis- 
sippi, and the Mississippi is the only such 
river in the world. — Selected. 



* ^ <#> ^ » 



Applause — the spur of noble minds — 
the end and aim of weak ones. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 



ON the Seal of the State of Mississippi 
is represented an American eagle 
grasping an olive branch in the right 
talon, a bundle of arrows in the left, and 
with a shield suspended from its beak. 
The bird appears to have been just star- 
tled from a rocky pile, while the rising sun 
in the distance is spreading its beams of 
light, and dispelling the clouds — emblem- 
atic of the westward course of an en- 
lightened people. 

The State of Mississippi lies west of 
Alabama, south of Tennessee, with Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana on the west, from 
which it is separated by the Mississippi 
River, and has a portion of the Gulf of 
Mexico and of the State of Louisiana for 
its southern boundary. Its length from 
north to south is 325 miles, its breadth 
184 miles, and its area 47,151 square 
miles. 

The southern portion of this State, for 
about 100 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, 
is almost a dead level, covered chiefly with 
forests of pine, cypress swamps, prairies, 
and marshes. Toward the north the sur- 



face of the country becomes more eleva- 
ted and hilly, but in no part of the State 
are there any mountains. The range of 
bluffs which stretch along the ifissis- 
sippi River are extensions of the table- 
lands which extend over a portion of the 
State. The soil of these elevations is 
generally fertile. 

The richest lands in the State are those 
bordering on the Yazoo River, being a 
fine, black mold. The pine regions are 
comparatively barren, and have a light 
and unproductive soil. The great staple 
production is cotton, but Indian com, ba- 
nanas, sweet potatoes, tobacco, indigo, and 
a great variety of fruits are cultivated with 
success. The natural growth consists of 
valuable timber, spices and fruits. Agri- 
culture is the chief occupation of the peo- 
ple. 

This portion of the United States was 
discovered by De Soto, a Spaniard, about 
1541. He died on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, in 1542, and his body was placed 
in a hollow oak, and launched upon the 
bosom of the broad stream. The first 
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settlement in this State was made at 
Natchez, by the French,* in I7l6 ; but in 
1Y19 the colony was massacred by the 
Indians. 

In 1763 this tenitory was ceded to 
England; and became a part of Georgia. 
On the conclusion of the Revolutionary 
war the territory west of Georgia, and 
east of the Mississippi River, fell into the 
hands of the United States. It was then 
called the Mississippi Territory. That por- 
tion of it included in the present State by 
that name, was admitted into the Union as 
a State, in 181Y. 

Mississippi is divided into 59 counties, 
and contains a population of 605,556, of 
which 308,167 are slaves. Jackson, its 
capital, contains about 4,000 inhabitants. 
It is about oiie mile square, and situated 
on a plain on the west bank of Pearl 
River, in Hinds County. Natchez is the 
largest and most commercial town in the 
. State. It is situated on the east bank of 
the Mississippi, about 300 miles above New 
Orleans. Its population is about 5,000. 

The principal collegiate institutions are 
the Oxford University, Oakland College, 
and Centenary College. Besides these 
there are about 100 academies, and some 
400 common schools in the State. In 
:i846 a law was passed, by which each 
county is compelled to support, at least, 
five common or district. schools by taxa- 
tion. The larger towns have adopted this 
system, but it is not carried into effect in 
the sparsely settled portion of the country. 

This State has no canals, and only about 
70 miles of railroad. The western por- 
titou of it has gteat facilities for travel, com- 
merce, <fec., on the Mississippi, which bor- 
ders it for more than 500 mUes. Some of 
the larger rivers, emptying into the Father 
of Waters, are also navigable. 

The elections are held here on the first 
Monday and Tuesday in November. The 
Governor is chosen once in two years, 
with a salary of $3,000. The Legislature 
meets on the first Monday in January, 
i)nce in two yeai%. 



When the curious or impertinent would 
pick the lock of the heart, put the key of 
reserve inside. 



WHITTLING-A YANKEE PORTRAIT. 

BY REV. J. PIERPONT. 

The Yankee boy, before be 'a sent to scbool, 
Well knows the mysteries of that magio tool. 
The pocket knife. To that his wistful eye 
Turns, while he hears his mother's lullaby ; 
His hoarded cents he gladly gives to get it. 
Then leaves no stone unturned till he can whet it ; 
And in the education of the lad, 
No little part that implement hath had. 
His pocket knife to the young whittler brings 
A growing knowledge of jnaterial things. 

Projectiles, music, and the sculptor's art. 

His chestnut whistle, and his shingle dftit, 

His elder pop-gun, with its hickory rod, , 

Its sharp explosion, and rebounding wad. 

His cornstalk fiddle, and the deeper tone 

That murmurs from his pumpkin leaf trombone. 

Conspire to teaeh the boy. To these succeed 

His bow, his arrow of a feathered reed, 

His wind-mill, raised the passing breeze to win, 

Hi^ water-wheel, that turns upon a pin ; 

Or if his father lives upon the shore. 

You'll see his ship ** beam's end upon the floor," 

Full rigged, with raking masts and timbers staiuch, 

And waiting near the wash-tub for a launch. 

Thus by his genius and his jack-knife driven. 

Ere long he'U solve you any problem given ; 

Make any gimcrack, musical or mute, 

A plow, a coach, an organ or a flute ; 

Make you a locomotive or a clock. 

Cut a canal, or build a floating dock, 

Or lead forth Beauty from a marble block ; 

Make anything, in short, for sea or shore, 

From a child's rattle to a seventy-four ; 

Make it, said I'? — Ay, when he undertakes it, 

He'll make the thing, and the machine that makes it. 

And when the thing is made, whether it be 
To move on earth, in air, or on the sea, 
Whether on water, o'er the waves to- glide, 
Or upon land to roll, revolve or slide. 
Whether to whirl, or jar, to strike or ring. 
Whether it be a piston or a spring, 
Wheel, pulley, tube sonorous, wood or brass. 
The thing designed shall surely come to pass ,- 
For when his hand 's upon it you may know, 
That there 's go in it, and he '11 make it go. 

[The young speakers will find the above selection very 
iuteresting as a declamation at the school examination ] 



EXTREMES. 
" AYoid extremes; and shun, the fault of such, 
Who still are pleased too little, or too much : 
At every trifle scorn to take offense — 
That always shows great pride, or little sense." 
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To pour the firesh instrnotion o'er the xnind,! 

To breathe th' enliTening ipirit, to fix 

The generoQi porpoeoi and the noble thonght. 



I MEAN TO BE A MAN; OR. EARLY IHPLUEHOBS. 



B7 CHARLES WIGHI^ 



MANY years ago, a gentleman, trav- 
eling in the western part of Mas- 
sachusetts, passed a night with 
the family of a village blacksmith, 
which consisted of the man, wife, 
and four boys between the ages of 
four and twelve years. 

The parents were of that class 
who are the pride and boast of New 
England. Intelligent, virtuous, and 
industrious, they were enabled to en- 
joy all the comforts of life, and give 
their children the advantages of a 
common sehool education. As a 
matter of course, the children of 
such parents were well-bred, and 
their good deportment made a marked 
impression upon the mind of their 
guest. 

Conversing with them, he asked 
the very common question, what 
business they would devote them- 
selves to in life, or, as he expressed 
himself, **What they were to be 
when they grew up ?" 

"William, the eldest, promptly de- 
clared that he would be a farmer. 

John thought he should be a mer- 
chant — ^was fond of trading, and 
wished very much to be rich. 

" And what do you say, Charles ?" 
inquired the gentleman of a little 
black-eyed fellow, about ten years of 
age,' who had kept in the background 
during the conversation. 

" I mean to be a man, sir !" re- 



plied Charles, drawing himself up' 
proudly, while his black eyes kindled 
with enthusiasm ; ^' I mean to be a 
man, sir, if I live !" 

" That's right, my son," exclaimed 
the proud father ; and a tear stood in 
his mother's eye as she drew him to 
her, and imprinted a warm kiss upon 
his brow. The other boys were ' 
silent, evidently thinking that their 
brother had spoken better than them- 
selves. 

I mean to be a man! What a 
world of meaning was embodied in 
that one short sentence. How much 
of true nobility did those words im- 

ply! 

The traveler departed ; but not 
until he had given the lads a few 
words of suitable advice ; urging 
them to aim, above all other earthly 
things, to be men. 

The incident made a strong ioK 
pression upon his mind, and he in- 
wardly resolved to watch them as 
they advanced in life. 

Years rolled on, and William, by 
industry and perseverance, had be- 
come the worthy owner of a large 
and valuable farm. His gentle and 
prudent wife made his home the 
abode of happiness ; • and his own 
good management and cheerful labor 
had received its merited reward. 

Each spring his honest hand scat- 
tered the seed upon the fruitful field 
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and each reourring harvest filled his 
barns. His intelligence, integrity, 
and uprightness won the love and 
respect of his neighbors. 

John, the youthfal trader, at the 
age of sixteen, entered the counting- 
room of a wealthy merchant, in a 
distant city. In this situation, the 
principles instilled into his mind by 
the home fireside were an honor 
both to himself and to his parents. 

His industry, application to busi- 
ness, and perfect trustworthiness, 
made him a favorite with his em- 
ployer, and during the years of his 
clerkship, he saved a considerable 
sum of money. This was not done 
by the practice of mean and miserly 
habits ; for he dressed well, not ex- 
travagantly, but with a proper re- 
•spect to a gentlemanly appearance. 

Not a small amount was expended 
for books, which were selected with 
a wise reference to his intended 
course in life. Thus improving his 
leisure hours, and attending faith- 
fully to his daily labors, he obtained 
a thorough knowledge of his business. 

At the age of twenty-five he was 
received into partnership with his 
employer. Prudent and punctual 
in business, they were successful for 
many years. The old gentleman 
finally withdrew from the firm, leav- 
ing John with a large capital and 
prosperous business. 

Fortune smiled upon him, and he 
amassed great wealth. But while 
he thus prospered, his heart was not 
hardened, he was not insensible to 
the wants of the unfortunate. 

The widow and the orphan found 
in him an able and warm-hearted 
friend. Conscious that he was but 
the steward of a wise and merciful 
Grod, he employed the vast wealth 
thus intrusted to him in alleviating 
the wants of the poor, and in the pro- 
motion of every good cause; thus 



securing the approval of conscience' 
and the favor of his fellow-men. 

But where was Charles, and how 
well had he kept his resolution to 
be a man? Charles was called by 
the honest villagers, a singular boy. 
Debarred from the usual sports of 
childhood by sickness, and a natu- 
rally feeble constitution, the village 
library became to him a never-failing 
source of enjoyment. He delighted 
in the biographies of eminent men, 
and fortunately possessed in the per- 
son of his mother an able and faith- 
ful instructor. She did not fail to 
point out the defects to be avoided , 
as well as beauties to be imitated, in 
the characters of those heroes, with 
the history of whose lives he was 
familiar. 

Under such instruction, it is not 
wonderful that he should have grown 
up with fixed habits of reflection, nice 
perceptions of right and wrong, with 
high and noble ideas of manly char- 
acter. 

He soon mastered the branches of 
common school instruction, and made 
such progress, that at the age of sev- 
enteen he was prepared to enter col- 
lege. But, further than this, he must 
depend mainly upon his own exer- 
tions. 

His father, though not rich, had 
saved somewhat of this world's goods, 
and would gladly have parted with it 
all to educate his favorite son, but 
after some consideration, had conclu- 
ded that he would be better prepared 
for the active duties of life, by learn- 
ing, while yet young, the important 
lesson of self-dependence. Nor, in 
this, had he calculated too highly 
upon Charles' energy and perseve- 
rance.* His cultivated mind .and 
kind manners fitted him, in a pecu- 
liar manner, for the office of a teach- 
er ; and in this character, during va- 
cations, he earned enough, with scnoe 
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assistance from his father, to pay 
the expenses of a collegiate course. 
Graduating with high honors, he 
commenced the study of the law, and 
in two years was admitted to the 
bar. 

Possessing a thorough .knowledge 
of his profession, and gifted with a 
large share of shrewdness and pene- 
tration, he was well calculated to 
sucoeed. He removed to a distant 
state, and commenced practice. 

Three years passed. The suc- 
cessful and popular lawyer revisited 
his native place, where he was soon 
after joined in the bonds of matri- 
mony with a lady of estimable 
character, with whom he had been 
intimate from early childhood. Af- 
ter a short stay he again left his 
early home, and returned to his 
adopted state. 

His public spirit, good talents, and 
known integrity, won the confidence 
of his fellow-townsmen, and for sev- 
eral years he represented them in 
their state government. 

Many years have now passed since 
he left his native state ; and his head 
is whitened by the frosts of many 
winters. But time has dealt gently 
with him. His eye has lost none of 
its brilliancy, and his mind still pre- 
serves its early vigor. A life of use- 
ful industry has secured to him a 
competency for the support of his old 
age. Children have grown up around 
him, useful add happy members of 
society. 

George, the youngest of the fam- 
ily, inherits his father's trade, and 
still lives, an industrious and worthy 
man. 

These brothers met, a few years 
since, at the old homestead, ,which 
still remains in the possession of the 
family. It was a most interesting 
event : four old and gray-headed men, 
met after a separation of many long 



years, upon the cipot where their 
lives commenced. What a lively 
interest did they take in visiting 
evey spot connected with the memo- 
ries of youth ! 

What numberless events were re* 
counted! What hallowed recollec- 
tions interchanged ! Nothing marred 
the harmony and peaceful pleasure 
of that meeting. They each looked 
back upon a well-spent and happy 
life; and all alluded to the impres- 
sions of a life of usefulness, which 
were produced upon their minds by 
that one little incident of their child- 
hood. 

■ <^t#,», — 

THE OPENISG OP SPRIITG. 

BT B. 0. HOWE. 

Mahoh hath burst the bare of Winter, 

And unloosed the icj chain, 
That so long has linked together 

Brook and river, hill and plain. 
Hark I a sound like distant thund^ 

Rolls along the yale and wood ; 
See above, the sky is darkling — 

Now the earth is all aflood. 

Mid the mountain's rugged thicket, 

Echoes deep the storm- wind's roar ; 
And the swollen streamlets dashing, 

Through e&ch narrow channel pour. 
On they ramble, now they tumble 

Over rock and foaming sand. 
With a headlong flight, ingulfing 

Level field and meadow land. 

Bright above, the heavens are glowing; 

Beauty sparkles all around ; 
Shining river, mountain streamlet^ 

Lisp a low and mellow sound. 
On the hill-side flocks are grazing. 

Lambkins fHsking on the lea; 
Merry peasant-boy and maiden 

Gaily join in sportive glee. 



*^ * %tm »'■ 



" True religion shows its influence 
in every part of conduct; it is like 
the sap of a living tree, which pene- 
trates the most distant boughs." 
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GAIL-NUTS. 

THE gall-nuts of commerce are 
found on the branches of shrub- 
by oaks, as represented by the 
two black balls in the above engrav- 
ing. By the phrase, " Grall-nuts of 
Commerce," is meant simply those 
which are of sufficient value to be 
bought and sold. 

These galls are usually round, and 
vary from the size of a pea to that of 
a hazel-nut. The best of them are 
black or deep olive color ; also heavy 
and brittle. In commerce they are 
known as white, green, and blue. 

The white ones are those which 
were not gathered till the insect had 
made its escape. These are not as 
heavy as the others, and, being of a 
lighter color, are not worth as much. 
The green and blue galls are gath- 
ered before the insect leaves them. 
These are heavier and darker than 
the white ones, and yield about one 
third more coloring matter. 

The best galls are imported from 
Aleppo and Smyrna, in Asia Minor. 
They are used in making ink, in 
dyeing black, and also in medicine. 



Their taste is very astringent, and an 
unpleasant bitter. 

To the productions of those little 
insects, which were described in oUr 
last number, are we greatly indebted. 
From the galls which they produce, 
we obtain a fluid that enables us to 
converse with our absent friends, be 
their distance ever so great. 

The human voice extends only 
oyer a small circle : but the pen, 
dipped in a liquid dyed with the gall- 
nut, sends forth winged words, across 
seas and over distant lands, bearing 
our thoughts, and telling the words 
we would speak. 

Thus, wherever we turn our eyes 
in nature, we may behold the hand 
of an Infinite Creator in the won- 
derful adaptation and usefulness of 
everything; even of the most infe- 
rior of creatures. 



^—^*m . m. 



SEIF-EXAMINATION. 

[From the Greek of Pythagoras.] 

L«T not soft slomber doee my eyes, 
Before I have recollected thrice 
The train of actions through the day : 
Where have my feet marked out their way f 
What have I learnt wherever I've been, 
From all Tve heard, from aU IVe seen ? 
What know I more, that's worth the knowing ? 
What have I done that's worth the doing? 
What have I sought that I should shun t 
What duties have I left undone f 
Or into what new follies run ? 
These self-inquiries are the road 
That leads to virtue and to God. 



PLEASURE. 



"Pleasure, like quicksilver, is bright and coy; 
We strive to grasp it with our utmost skill ; 
Still it eludes us, and it glitters still : 
If seized at last, compute your siighty gaina ; 
What is it but rank poison in your veins ?** 
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THE LITTLE GIRL MADE HAPPY. 

rwas a bright and beautiful New- 
Year's morn. The snow shone 
^ in all its dazzling whiteness in the 
beams of the morning sun, while the 
frost upon the windows assumed a 
thousand fantastic shapes, glistening 
brightly in its golden beams. 

All was bright and joyous. The 
merry sleigh bells rang out clear and 
niusioal with their cheery ring-a-ting. 
Friendly greetings and warm wishes 
passed around the family circle, and 
friends met each other with the cor- 
dial *' Wish you a happy New Year." 

In the school-room all was joyous 
confusion ; children running to and 
fro, each striving to be the first to 
wish his companion a Happy New 
year. Every little heart, save one, 
seemed overflowing with happiness. 

In one corner of the school-room 
sat a littte girl, pale and shivering 
with the cold. No one noticed her. 
No one had a friendly greeting or a 
kind wish for little Amy. Why 
should they? — ^her father was a 
drtmkard, her mother a washer- 
woman, and then she wore such 
T)oor clothes. 

She did not dress like other chil- 
liSn, bi|t did she deserve to be neg- 
iected for this ? Did not her little 
heart throb with the same feelings as 
theirs?. Had she not the same de- 
sire to love and be loved ? — ^the same 
wish to join in their sports ? 

The school hours passed away. 
Noon came, but little Amy still re- 
mained in her seat, pale and sad. 
Often she would cast a wishful look 
at her companions, who seemed so 
happy in their childish sports, but no 
one invited her to join them. 

By-and-by she was observed by 
little Elsie, an amiable, warm-heart- 
ed little girl. As soon as she saw 
her she skipped lightly to the place 



where Amy sat, with a cheerful 
** Why, I haven't wished you a Hap- 
py New Year, Amy. What makes 
you sit here alone ? Why don't you 
eat your dinner, and come and play 
with us ? Oh, we are going to hive 
such a nice time." 

Amy could hardly restrain her 
tears as she replied, ** I h^ve no din- 
ner." 

'* Why not?" inquired Elsie. 

Her little heart was bursting, and 
she could only sob out in reply, 
" Mother had not any for me." 

*' Then you shall have a paifc of 
mine," said the generous little girl ; 
and away she ran to get her din- 
ner-pail. 

Haying returned, she shared its 
contents with Amy, seating herself 
by her till she had eaten it. Then 
she took her hand and led her to the 
little ring which her companions had 
formed. 

At first they looked upon her as an 
intruder, but Elsie was a favorite 
among her playmates ; whatever she 
did they thought was right, and at 
once began to imitate her in trying 
to make little Amy happy. 

They were successful. The little 
girl soon dried her tears, and joined 
with delight in their sports. Nor 
were her companions less happy than 
she, for he who strives to make others 
happy, takes the sure way to make 
himself happy. 

Now who of our youthful readers, 
that have wished their friends a 
Happy New Year, will imitate little 
Elsie, by showing in their actions 
that they were sincere in their 
wishes ? Viola. 



'■»«»»^» 



CHARITY. 

'* Trust not to each accusbg toDgne, 

Ab moBt weak persona do ; 
But still believe that story wrong; 
Which <ntgfU not to b<e trae."— SimiDAir. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF VESSEIS.-NO, I. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

MANY of our young readers reside 
far from large rivers and great 
bodies of water, consequently 
have never beheld the variety of ships 
which may be seen floating around 
such cities as New York or Boston. 

But notwithstanding you have 
never seen these, you have often 
read such names as Sloop, Schooner, 
Brig, Packet,- Frigate, Man-of-war, 
Steamboat, &c. It is our intention, 
in this article, to tell ypu what these 
words mean ; and that you may un- 
derstand the descriptions better, and 
learn to distinguish these vessels 
should you ever see them, we shall 
present you with pictures of the prin- 
cipal ones.* 




INDfAN CANOE. 



The Indian canoe is the most sim- 
ple form of a vessel, above a mere 
float. It is formed by scooping out 
the trunk of a tree with a hatchet, 
aided by fire. This rude boat the 
Indian launches upon the water, and 
seats himself in4t, with oar in hand, 
ready to glide quietly along in search 
of game, or to pursue and make war 
upon his enemies. 

Some canoes are made of bark, 
lashed to wooden ribs, and cemented 
with the pitch of pine. The Esqui- 
maux of the arctic regions construct 
boats of seal-skins and whalebone. 

In the early ages of the world, 



* We are indebted to the kindness of Messrs. J. & J. L. 
Gibon of Philadelphia for these engravings. They are 
from a raluable -work entitled " Chambers^ Information for 
the People ; a Popular Bncyclopedia," published by these 
geatlemen. 



vessels were moved by means of oars. 
This was a laborious task, and pris- 
oners taken in war were often com- 
t)elled to become galley slaves fot 
ife; that is, to always work wit^ 
the oar. 

It was not uncommon for as many 
as fifty or sixty persons to be em- 
ployed in rowing one boat. It is 
said th^t Ptolemy, a king of Egypt, 
built a vessel so large, that it took 
four thousand persons to row it. It 
was more than four hundred feet 
long, about forty feet wide, and 
nearly fifty feet high. 

But at length men discovered that 
by stretching pieces of cloth on poles, 
so as to catch the wind, their vessels 
could be moved without oars* This 
dLsoovery is supposed to have been 
made by the inhabitants of the north- 
western part of Europe. 




A sloop is a vessel with but one 
tall mast, and one very large main- 
sail, which extends toward the stem. 
It has also a top-sail, and two angu- 
lar jib-sails. 

These vessels are used only for 
coasting between ports not very dis- 
tant from each other, on rivers, lakes 
and bays. They afford a cheap cbn* 
veyance for lumber, produce and' 
goods. Before steamboats were 
known, travelers took passage on 
sloops. Then it would often take 
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ten days to go from New York to 
Albany ; now the same journey is 
nsually performed by steamboats in 
ten Mburs. 

A cutter is a small vessel rigged 
like a sloop, and used by government 
as an armed vesseL It usually at- 
tends a ship of war. 




SCHOONER. 



like walking zig-zag on a straight 
road. At tiie head of this class of 
sailing vessels stands the Yacht.* 



A schooner is only a sloop with two 
masts instead of one. The rigging 
and sails of the schooner and sloop 
differ entirely from those of other ves- 
sels. The main and fore-sails of the 
schooner are suspended by booms, 
termed " gaffs." These reach from 
the mast toward the stern, and sup- 
port the upper edge of the sails. 

The top-sails on the mast, in most 
schooners, are angular, and one large 
jib-sail is more commonly used than 
two. This is the case with those 
fine schooners known as the New 
York Pilot Boats. 

The sails are fastened to hoops, 
which encircle the masts loosely, and 
are hauled up from the deck by ropes, 
called '« haul-yards." The ''gaffs" 
supporting the sails swing from one 
side of the vessel to the other, as the 
wind changes, also in making tacks. 

"Tacking" means the sailing 
against the wind, and running the 
vessel sometimes to the one side of 
the course in which the captain wish- 
es to go, and sometimes to the other, 




BRia. 

The brig is a vessel with two masts, 
but the rigging is altogether different 
from that of a schooner. It has the 
same kind of rigging as a ship, that 
is, "square rigging," with the ex* 
ception of one sail, the one seen in 
the stern, resembling the main-sail 
of the sloop and schooner. 

This sail is called " the spanker ;" 
probably because when the wind 
changes it swings from one side of 
the vessel to the other, across the 
deck^ and those in i^^^s way are quite 
sure to feel its power. 



AsBESTus is a fibrous, mineral sub- 
stance, which will not burn. Pliny, 
who lived 1800 years ago, said he 
had seen napkins made of cloth man- 
ufactured from Asbestus ; and that 
when taken from tlie table after a 
feast, they were thrown into the fire, 
by which means they were rendered 
cleaner than if they had been washed 
in water. 

The principal use of Asbestus cloth 
was for the shrouds used at royal fu- 
nerals, to wrap up the corpse, that 
the human ashes might be preserved 
when the body was burned. 

* Pronounced Yot. In a future number -we intend giv- 
ing a beautiful engraving of the Yaoht America, whMh 
beat the Eoyal Yachts of England in fast sailing, ojl Uk» 
28th of August last. 
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" To aid the mind^s deTelopment, and vatdi 
TIm dawn of little thooghta." 



UNCIE MAYNARD'S STORIES-NO. 17. 

HOW MY ENVY PUNISHED ME. 



EDGAR Snell and myself used 
to sit on the same bench in 
the school-room. Though we 
did not hate each other, we often 
got into difficulty. 

Many were the scratches, the 
bites, and the pinches I gave 
Edgar ; and many were the same 
I got from him. Seldom a day 
passed without our complaints 
and cries. 

One day Edgar found a piece 
of blue calico at the door, and 
brought it into school. He 
showed it to me, and I rudely 
snatched it from him. 

Then he pinched and pounded 
my hand sadly, but I held fast, 
and soon he began to cry. 

Miss Stowell, our teacher, 
loved us both, and was very kind 
to us. Hearing Edgar cry, she 
came up to us, and asked him 
what was the matter. 

He whined out his trouble, after 
which she went to the desk, took 
her work-basket, picked from it 



a piece of beautiful, bright calico, 
and with her scissors cut off a 
large corner and gave it to Ed- 
gar, without saying a word. 

Edgar dried up his tears, and 
began to hold it up in my sight. 
As for me I was ready to burst 
with envy. I attempted, at first, 
to snatch it from him, but he was 
too quick for me this time. 

I drew the dirty little piece of 
faded calico from my pocket, and 
threw it upon the floor. Edgar 
seized it at once, and to my still 
greater envy now put them both 
in his pocket. 

Then I drew up my foot and 
kicked at him ; but the effort was 
too great ; I not only missed him 
but lost my balance, and down 
upon the floor I went, as heavily 
as if I had been a bag of meal. 

Then Edgar laughed, and 
the whole school laughed. Our 
teacher came up and asked me 
if " the gentleman would like any 
assistance in getting up." 
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I sprang up and took my seat 
in great haste. Then our teach- 
er said she was sorry I had been 
so unfortunate. 

I think I never felt so ashamed 
in all my life. I tried to cover 
my face with my hands. It felt 
very hot. One of the girls said 
it was as red as a pepper-pod. 

I felt that I had been very fool- 
ish, and done wrong. I wished 
myself out of sight of everybody. 

When I got up to spell, almost 
the first word that came to me 
was calico ; and to my increased 
mortification I missed the word, 
and Edgar spelled it and went 
above me. 

This was a severe punishment 
for me, but I felt that I deserved 
it all. The lesson has never been 
forgotten. 



AUNT ELIZA'S STORIES.-No. XX. 

THE SHEPHERD OF THE HIGHLANDS. 

THERE was once a boy who 
tended his flocks upon the 
Highlands of Scotland, far from 
any house or human being. 

With his faithfiil dog and his 
bag-pipe, the favorite musical in- 
strument of the Highlanders, he 
spent his tim6 in a very pleasant 
manner. 

I said he lived far from any 
human being, but I should not 
have said so, for his widowed 



mother lived in a hut far up the 
mountain, on whose side young 
Dugald kept his sheep. 

Lonely indeed it would seem 
to us to live in such a wild and 
desolate place. Around was seen 
nothing but rocks, and trees, and 
dashing streams, save here and 
there a small plot of grass where 
sheep might feed. 

But Dugald McLean and his 
mother found it very pleasant 
after' all, for they had always 
lived in this little hut. 

And though sometimes the 
golden eagle carried off a lamb 
or a kid with one rapid swoop, 
or the sudden snow-storm almost 
buried their humble home, they 
lived in comfort and content- 
ment. 

Over the mountain was a path 
which was sometimes traveled by 
those who wished to reach the 
little town below, and then the 
widow and her son were sure to 
receive a visit from the solitary 
traveler. 

Milk and bread, the greatest 
luxuries the hut afforded, were 
kindly placed before the visitor, 
who, of course, gladly partook 
of them, and went his way, think- 
ing often of the lonely widow and 
her son. 

One night Dugald had safely 
housed his little flock, and was 
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sitting by the fire with his moth- 
er, listening to the roaring of the 
tempest. One of those sudden 
snow-storms so common to Scot- 
land had entirely covered the 
paths from sight, and so filled 
the air that it completely hid 
ever}'^ object from view. 

"What is that?'' said Dugald, 
as a low moaning noise was 
heard at the door, and for the 
first time he noticed that his 
faithful dog was absent. 

Without a moment's delay he 
opened the door, and the dog 
bounded in, then ran back and 
forth, whining as if in great dis- 
tress. 

"Oh mother," said the boy, 
" there is some one lost on the 
mountain, or Luath would not 
act so. I must go and search 
for the sufferer." 

"'Tis a terrible night," said 
his mother, " but I can not think 
of a fellow-creature being lost in 
such a storm, even though my 
darling boy should expose him- 
self to danger in trying to find 
him. Go, and may Heaven guide 
you." 

The brave boy took a cloak, a 
flask of liquor, and a long pole to 
feel his way among the rocks, 
and started on his dangerous er- 
rand. The dog led the way, snuf- 
fing along the high-piled snow. 



After going some distance, 
almost blinded by the driving 
snow, the boy came to a deep 
gorge, or hollow between two 
rocks, where the snow was drift- 
ed several feet deep. 

Here Luath stopped, and be- 
gan to dig with great rapidity, 
whining, and sometimes giving a 
short, joyful bark. 

Dugald was sure that someone 
was buried in the snow, and he 
began to dig also. In a few mo- 
ments he reached the body of a 
young man, cold and seemingly 
dead. 

He wrapped the cloak around 
the poor man, and poured a little 
of the spirits into his mouth, 
while the faithful dog stretched 
himself by his side, as if to warm 
him with his body. 

'By the dim light of his lan- 
tern Dugald perceived some signs 
of life in the young man, and as 
the place was sheltered from the 
wind, he resolved to try and so 
revive the sufferer that he could 
go with him to his home. 

It was not long before he suc- 
ceeded, and the young man, now 
that there were strong hopes of 
life before him, was able to reach 
the warm home of his little de- 
liverer. 

There he received the kindest, 
care from the good woman, who 
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had watched anxiously for her 
son's return. 

He was a painter who was 
traveling for the purpose of 
painting some of the wild scenes 
of the Highlands. And as Du- 
gald had rightly supposed, he had 
been overtaken by the storm, 
without knowing where to find a 
place of shelter. 

In a few days he was able to 
proceed on his journey, but be- 
fore leaving, he promised Dugald 
to assist him whenever he should 
visit him at Edinburgh. 

Not long after, Dugald's mother 
died, and the boy, now entirely 
alone, sold his little flock, and 
went to the great city to seek his 
friend, the artist. 

He found him, and was receiv- 
ed with joy, for the grateful man 
had not forgotten the boy who 
had saved his life, and he freely 
offered him a home. 

Dugald became a painter, and 
one of his most noted pictures 
was," The Artist's Studio," which 
represented him and his faithful 
dog as they entered the room of 
his friend. He also had a noted 
painting, " The Highland Snow- 
storm." You can easily guess 
what this was. 

The two paintings were ad- 
mired, not only for their beauty, 
but because- they showed the 



gratitude of the man to the boy 
who had saved his life, and of 
the boy toward him who had giv- 
en him a home. 



THE LOQUACIOUS* BOY. 

ON a fine summer's day Mr. Wil- 
son and his wife rode out to 
visit Saratoga Lake, taking with 
them their two children, a boy 
and girl, of the ages of eight and 
ten. 

It was a lovely afternoon, and 
they went in an open carriage, 
drawn by a beautiful pair of spir- 
ited horses. 

The little boy was one of those 
talkative fellows, whose tongues 
seem to be constantly in motion. 

He rattled away with it so fast 
that it was almost impossible for 
any other person to get a word 
in between his sentences. 

At length he became very im- 
patient to seize hold of the reins. 
" Do let me drive, father." 

" No, my son," said his father ; 
"the horses are full of spirit, and 
you can not hold them." 

"I can! I can! father," the 
boy replied. " Oh, I know I can 
hold thenL Do let me try, father, 
do." And he kept on this strain, 
rattling away, as though there 



*JLo'qwi'€iouSf TBTj talkativa; talking nearly all the 
time. 
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had been no other tongue there 
but his own. 

" Do you reaUy think you can 
hold the horses, Peter ?" inquired 
his mother. 

" Oh yes, I know I can.'' 

" Well,'' replied his father, " I 
know something you can't hold." 

"What is it? What is it? I 
can hold it, I know I can. What 
is it?" 

"It is a little thing, Peter, 
fenced in with two ivory walls ; 
but I know you can't hold it." 

" Why, what can it be ? I can 
hold a horse. I've done it many 
a time. What is it ? a rabbit, or 
a squirrel, or a bird ?" 

" None of these, my son. It is 
something you can catch if you 
try. But I know you can't hold it. 
It keeps going like the clapper 
of a mill, grinding away all the 
time, but it don't grind out much 
but bran, which the wind carries 
away." 

" Do tell me what it is. I be- 
lieve I can hold it." 

"Will you try, Peter, if I will 
tell you?" 

" Yes, sir, yes, I will, I will." 

"It's your tongue, Peter, it's 
your tongue," cried his 'sister, a 
sprightly little girl; "I know 
you can't hold that." 

Peter was silent for at least 
ten minutes. 



I have seen a great many Pe- 
ters, and Julias, and Johns, and 
Marys, in my day, who could not 
hold their tongues. 

They open their mouths, and 
set their tongues a going as 
though the object was to see 
how many words could be ground 
out in a given time, without re- 
gard to the quality, sense, or 
nonsense. 

A tongue trained up in this 
way will never be governed, and 
must become a source of great 
mischief. 

It is a good practice to accus- 
tom yourself to consider before 
you speak, whether what you are 
going to say is worth speaking, 
or whether it can possibly do any 
mischief. 

It is not worth while to wear 
out the tongue talking nonsense. 
It gives it the habit of talking at 
random, without regard to con- 
sequences, and often leads to the 
utterance of what is not strictly 
true. 

If you indulge the habit, your 
tongue will run too easy, and your 
conversation will become silly 
and insipid, and you will be very 
liable to become a mischievous 
tale-bearer. Learn, then, as one 
of the first principles of self-gov- 
ernment, to HOLD YOUR TONOUE. 

— New York Observer. 
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EUTEN KossuTH.—The qnestion is oflea asked, 
" What is the signification of the phrase, * El- 
jen Kossuth V " It means, " Live, Kossuth !" 
or as the French would say, " Vivo Kossuth !" The 
word mjen belongs to the Magyar language, and is 
pronounced like the English word alien. 

The word Maf^yar is pronounced as though writ- 
ten Modjar. The a has tho sound of o in dodgi * 
the gy that of y, or dj. 

The SoYEREians of England .'—By eoxnmitting 
to memory the following li«jt of the sovereigns of 
England, their names and the order of the reign of 
each may be easily remembered : — 
First William the Norman ; then William his son ; 
Henry, Stephen, and Henry ; then Richard and John ; 
Next, Henry the third ; Edwards, one, two and three ; 
And again, after Richard, three Henries we see. 
Two Edwards, third Richard, if rightly I guess ; 
Two Henries, sixth Edward, Queen Mary, Q,aeea Bess. 
Then Jamie the Scotchman ; then Charles whom they slew< 
Yet received, after Crqmwell, another Charles too. 
Next Jamie the second ascended the throne. 
Then William and Mary together came on ; 
Till Anne, four Georges and William all past, 
God sent us Victoria— may she long be the last ! 

MuLTiPLTTRO BY FivE.— Any number of figures 
that you may wish to multiply by 6, will give the 
same result if divided by 2, a much quicker opera- 
tion ; but you must remember to annex a cipher to 
the answer when there is no remainder, and when 
there is a remainder,. whatever it may be, annex a 
6 to the answer. Multiply 464 by 5, and the answer 
will be 2320 ; divide the same number by 2, and yon 
have 232, and as there is no remainder you annex a 
cipher. Now take 357 and multiply by 5, the an- 
swer is 1785 ; on dividing this by 2 there is 178 and 
a remainder ; you therefore place a 5 at the end of 
the line, and the result is again 1785. 

When will five Sundays again occur in the month 
of February 1 In 1880—28 years hence, because 
once every 23 years tho same days of the week fall 
on the same days of the month. This period is call- 
ed a Solar Cycle. 

Mr. J. R. P., of Ohio, sends us the following: — 
** Plant four apple-trees in such a manner that each 
tree will be at an equal distance from each of the 
others." We hope Mr. P. will tell our readers how 
to do it. 

Words Derived from Indian Names— Thdr Sig- 
«i^eati(jn.—Skaneateles— Beautiful country; Pough- 
keepsie— A place of shelter from storms ; Cayuga — 
Marshy ; Canandaigua— Chosen town ;. Chautauque 



—Foggy place; Cherokees— People who live in 
caves ; Canadassago (the Indian name applied to 
Seneoa Lake)— Delightful water. 

News.— Some lover of the curious in literature, 
asserts that the word News is not derived from the 
adjective new, as many suppose. He says that in 
former times it was common to see on the newspa- 
pers of tke day, the initial letters of the oaidinal 
points of the compass, thus : 
N 



w- 



-E 



These letters were intended to indicate that the 
paper contained intelligence firom the four quartern 
of the globe, but they finally eame to assttme the 
form of the word news, from which the term newspa- 
per is derived.— Wonder if he ever read what Web- 
ster says about it T 

What would they think now 1— Somebody 
says, " It is curious to look back and see what was 
regfurded as great things in the days of our grand- 
fathers. They thought it wonderful for Franklin to 
take the lightning from the clouds, and shut it up 
in his vials, or spread it upon the earth." Now man 
employs lightning as his servant, makes it his mes- 
senger, and sends it on errands to distant cities. 

Coup d'Etat.— Since the bold usurpation of Loul^ 
Napoleon, this phrase has become quite familiar in 
the newspapers. It is a French word, signifying n 
sudden, decisive blow in politics ; a stroke of state. 
The pronunciation is koo-da-tah'. 

*^* If you were binding an Indian with a cord, 
what single word in the English language could yea 
use to express to him what you were doing l—/*- 
gen-u-i-ty (Indian you I tie.) 

Sabbath at all Times.— By different nations 
every day in the week is set apart for public wor- 
ship : Sunday by the Christians, Monday by the 
Greeks, Tuesday by the Persians, Wednesday by th» 
Assyrians, Thursday by the Egyptians, Friday by 
the Turks, and Saturday by tho Jews Add to this 
the fact of the diurnal revolution of the earth, giving* 
every variation of longitude a different hour, and it. 
becomes apparent that every moment is Sabbath 
sonfewhere. 

Domestic, peace can never be preserved in family 
jars. 

Parchment is prepared skin of sheep or goats. 
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Answers to the enigma and pazzle in the last num- 
ber will be given next month. 

The following enigma is from E. S. R. :— 

I am composed of ten letters. 
My 10, 6, 8, 9, 4, is the name of a female, and signi- 
fies princess. 
My 6, 2, 1, 10, 2, is a fortune teller. 
My 9, 8, 6, 8, 5, 3, is a mountain. 
My 6, 7, 3, 4, 10, were a rode and barbarous people. 
My 10, 6, 3, 2, 8, was a sylvan god of the heathen. 
My 10, 9, 3, 8, 9, 1, is a viceroy of Persia. 
My whole was the inventor of the Multiplication 
Table. 

FromS.W.iw. N.B.t— 

1 am composed of eleven letters. 
My 2, 8, 8, is used in catching fish. 
My 6, 7, 8, is a domestic animal* 
My 1, 11, 2, 7, is the name of a girL 
My 2, 6, 8, grows on a tree. 
My 4, 9, 3, is what every one must do. 
My 10 is an exclamation. 
M^ whole is what every one should obtain* 

BuUion is uncoined gold or silver. 

Why do bubbles rise on a cup of tea when a lump 
of sugar is dropped into it 1 

Because the sugar is porous, and the air which 
filled its pores ihen escapes to the surface of the tea, 
and the liquid takes its place. 



JENNY LiND is married »— The Nightingale is 
mated !— The Song-Bird is caged ! Otto Gold- 
schmidt, of Hamburg, Germany, and Made- 
moiselle Jenny Lind, of Stockholm, Sweden, were 
married in Boston, Mass , on the 5th of February* 
Mr. Goldschmidt is the celebrated pianist who per- 
f (nrned at Jenny Llnd's oonoerts. He is twenty-four 
years of age, and Menny, thirty*one. They have 
taken up their residence, for the present, at North- 
ampton, Mass. 

t>FFICERS OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 

-^Miltard flUmore, President. Daniel WehHer, 
Secretary of State. Tfiomat Cortoin, Secretary of 
Treasury. Alexander H. H. Stewart, Secretary of 
Interior. William A. Graham, Secretary of Navy. 
CharUt M. Conrad, Secretary of War. Nathan 
K, Hall, Postmaster General. John J, Crittenden, 
Attorney General. Roger B. ^Hatney, Chief Justice 
Halted States Court. 

The average Cost of sending one of CoUins' steam- 
ships from New York to Liverpool and back, is 
•boat 165,000, or $82,500 eaeh way. 



Rapidity of Speak twa.— Daniel Webster speaks 
at the rate ef 80 to 110 words in a minute : Henry 
Clay, from 180 to 160 ; Gerrit Smith, from 70 to 90; 
the late John C. Calhoun, from 160 to 20O; Rev. 
Dr. Tyng, from 120 to 140. 

The first American cloth made in the United 
States, was manufactured in Hartford, Conn., by 
Jeremiah Wadsworth, in 1790. General Washing- 
ton wore a suit of clothes made from this cloth. 

Minnesota Territcry is about four times as large 
as the State of Ohio. Its length is 075 miles from 
north-west to south-east. The center of the territory 
is about 1200 miles in a direct line from both the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans, 1000 miles from the Gulf 
of Mexico, and 300 miles from Hudson's Bay. 

DuRiNQ the last three years, the wives of nine 
men have been brought to the Massachusetts State 
Lunatic Hospital, at Worcester, in consequence of 
their husbands going to California. 

The Librajit of Congress, kept in the Capitol 
at Washington, was nearly destroyed by fire on the 
24th of December. About 35,000 volumes were 
burned, and about 20,000 were saved. The cost of 
the library was about $200,000. 

According to the census of 1850, now printing at 
Washington, the total number of inhabitants in the 
United States and territories, on the first of June, 
1850, was 23,246, 301. 

Kossuth is still on his tour at the West. The en- 
thusiasm attending his progress appears as great as 
that manifested in the eastern cities. 

Natural Bridges.— It has generally been sup- 
posed that the Natural Bridge of Virgmia was the 
only wonder of the kind in the country. This is a 
mistake. In Carter County, Ky., there is a Natural 
Bridge across the Rockbridge branch of the Cany 
Fork of Little Sandy River. It is lil5 feet span, 
107 feet above the water, 12 feet wide, and 20 feet- 
thick in the middle. 

In the County of Walker, Alabama, there is anoth-. 
er similar natural curiosity, which was discovered in 
a recent geological exploration. The span is 120 feel^ 
and the height nearly 70 feet. 

The Natural Bridge over Cedar Creek, in Virginia, 
has a span of 90 feet ; it is 200 feet above the stream, 
60 feet wide, and 40 feet thick at the summit of the 
arch. 

recent i«atbs. 

Dr. a. Sidney Doane, Health Officer of the Port 
of New Yoi4c, died at his residence on Staten Island, 
on the 27th of January. His illness was ship fever, 
contracted while discharging the duties of his pffioe. 
Rev. Dr. Ttleb, Principal of the Virginia Deaf 
and Dumb Institute, died at Richmond, Va., on the 
2d of Februaiy. 
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EDUCSATioNAL REFLECTIONS 18 the title which 
headed the followinj^ article, just reoeived from 
an anonymoos correspondent. Every other cor- 
ner being already full, and deeming it appropriate, 
we give it a part of our own :— 

** The march of civilization has ever been attended 
by a deterioration of physical power. History teach- 
es OS that men have been driven by the force of cir- 
cumstances whenever they have accomplished any 
thing of great importance . At the present day, when 
every want is anticipated, and a thousand wants cre- 
ated, it can not be expected that men will grow to 
their full stature. Like house-plants, they can not 
bear the chill wind of adversity ; even the genial rays 
of pjrosperity wither them. 

" Invention is constantly taxed in the manfactnre 
of labor-saving machinery. Even the Hill of Sci- 
ence may now be ascended with comparative ease. 
Our school-books are simplified and illustrated, until 
what once was thought to be alone within the reach 
of strong minds and liberal means, may now be at- 
tained by the pupils of the common school. 

** Notwithstanding this, do all grow up useful and 
intelligent citizens 1 Alas ! how few, comparatively, 
make any considerable progress in mental improve- 
ment. Here and there one seems to be driven by the 
power of innate genius, or, fired with ambition to win 
his country's applause, makes, what appears to those 
left in the rear, gigantic strides, beyond their compre- 
hension, and they gaze after him in stupid wonder. 

" We need men that can stand alone, individually, 
to make our laws. Our youth should be taught to 
think for themselves, to govern themselves ; then, 
and then only, may they safely rely on themselves. 
But so long as they are governed by the impulse of the 
moment, they are like a ship without a helm, entirely 
at the mercy of every gale or changing current. 

" * The great purpose of all good education,' says 
Dr. Channing, * is to make a man master ofhimulf; 
to excite him to act from a principle of hit own; to 
lead him to propose his own perfection as his supreme 
law aijd end.' The leading object of our schools 
should bo to incite the scholar to act for himself; 
rather to give him the keys of knowledge than to un- 
lock for him. What is done for him only renders 
him more powerless, but what he can be induced to 
do for himself is power gained. 

*' Americans are proverbial for feasting themselves 
on whatever rich dainties may be set before them, 
without regard to what will best nourish and support 
the system. In like manner we cram our minds with 
every species of knowledge, unmindful that it should 
be selected with care, and arranged systematically, 
if we would have our memory retain it, or would 
make it of practical use in after life. 

** Shall we whose ancestors toiled and, struggled so 



hard BAd long fbr freedom, whose fiithers leveled the 
forests, and cultivated the fields, fold our hands, eon- 
tenting ourselves to live on the fruits of their indus- 
try *! It may besaid, we have no each great work to 
accomplish; but if we look about us with a discern- 
ing eye, we shall find full scope fbr a persevering 
and enorgetio exertion of all our powers. Let all 
that is done be well done. Aim at perfection in 
whatever is undertaken, and there will be no husk of 
great work. 

" Let no one think that mental oolturc belongs ex- 
clusively to the prtfemons. It may be successfully 
applied to every species of industry ; indeed, it beau- 
tifies and refines the most humble condition. Mind, 
that is destined to eternal progression, should here 
commence unfolding, that it may be the better fitted 
for that state when it shall range at will through the 
boundless fields .of space, to study the beauties and 
mysteries of creation." 

Lojkq Abttcles. — Though we have often rcgeeted 
good articles on account of tlieir length, for this 
month our former limits have been overstepped in 
presenting two such long articles a« Kossuth's Speech, 
and the Seasons Personified. But we trust our read- 
ers will pardon us when they have perused them. 

Messrs. Wm. B. & E. G. BaADBmiy have 
under their musical instruction, in this city, 1,500 
children. They recently gave three concerts at the 
Broadway Tabernacle, at each of which about 1000 
young singers took port in the exercises of flora's 
Festival. See notice en 2d page ef cover. 



IITEEAEY NOTICES. 

Ptttkim's Homb Ctclopsdul.— Mr. George P. Fatnam, 
155 Broadway, New Yoric, is publiihing a conTenlent and 
yaluable aeries of books for reference, with the abore gen- 
eral title. The series will be completed in six volumes of 
nniform size, octavo, each containing from 600 to 800 pa- 
ges. Each of these volnmes is complete in itself, and w^l 
be sold separately. They are intended to comprite a oom- 
prehensire view of the whole circle of haman knowledge ; 
in other words, to form a General Cyclopedia in a portabla 
shape, for popular jreference, for Fjunily Librariss, for 
Teachers' and School Libraries, and also for the general 
reader. 

The value of these works, and the importance of a knowl- 
edge of their usefulness to teachers, students, and the gen- 
eral reader, demand more than a single notice for all. 
Hence, we shall take each separately, giving in successiye 
numbers of The Student brief outlines of their objects, 
characteristics and usefulness. The following work is one 
of the series : 

Hakd-Booe or LirKKATURB ASD FinB Arts: Comprising 
complete and accurate definitions of all terms employed 
in Belies-Lettres;, Philosophy. Theology, Painting, Ma-- 
sic. Sculpture. Architecture, and all kindred arts Com- 
piled and arranged by George Ripley aad Bayard Taylor, 
bvo ; C47 pages. Geo. P. Putnam, New York. 

When reading, one often meets with teitns in art and in 
literatnre, which are not familiar, or snoh as are not fresh 
in the memory. Saoh terma are explaiaed in this work, 
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mnd a glance at them will throw light on the othenriie ob- 
lonre passage, and thas aid in fixing the definition in the 
znind. Though many of the words may be fonnd in Web- 
■ter*a large dictionary, they are not so fnlly explained 
there : while many other terms can not be fonnd there at 
all. Following the definition of Earthquake are brief ac- 
oonnts of the most remarkable ones that hare erer oconr- 
red, occnpying abont two pages in small type. Nearly 
twenty-five pages are deroted to thesnbjeotof Ancient and 
Modern Literature. This work is amply illustrated, and 
is deserring of high commendation for its eompletenoss and 
accuracy. 

Wcncm or CHuaiunTT, exemplary for acta of Piety and 
Charity. By Julia Kavaoagh, author of *' Woman in 
France," etc. 13mo ; 384 pages. Published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 300 Broadway, New York. 1852. 
Julia Kavanagh Is an English lady, possessing superior 
abilities as a writer. Her style Lb interesting, and the 
present subject she has treated with the skill of a masterly 
hand. In the preface she remarics, "The women who 
hsf» filled their liTes with acts of self-denial, who, like 
(heir great Master, hare gone about doing good, are thoee 
whom I hare seleoted as examples of the Women of Chris- 
tianity. • • • • My object has been to. record thos* 
manrels of charity and dcTotedness which are the greatest 
boast of the Christian faith, and in which man has not as 
yet surpassed woman. It has been my aim to relate sim- 
ply and truly the history of women who were essentially 
simple and true." This book comprises sketches of about 
one hundred and fifty females who haye been thus rsmark- 
able in their lires ; embracing women of the Roman Em- 
pire, the Middle Ages, the SeTenteenth, Eighteenth, and 
Nineteenth Centuries. 

Thi Smrarr Sion; or. the Country Minister's Wife. By 
the author of ''Little Kitty and Her Bible Verseb." 
18mo: 142 pages. Published by the American Sunday 
School Union, 146 Chestnut street. Philadelphia, 147 
Nassau street, New York, and 9 Cornhill, Boston. 
A more interesting little book we have seldom perused. 
It is a charming work, and as good in its inflnenoes as 
charming. Erery family should read it ; and we doubt not 
but many would find it a mirror wherein they might be- 
hold their own deeds. There are other Deacon Joncites and 
Miss Cribbyi beside those at Weston. This bttle book 
may be obtained by maU, free of postage, for 35 cents. 

SXLUCT Poetry fob Childrks abb Youth. With an intro- 
duction by Tryon Edw^ards, D.B. 12mo; 285 paxes. 
Published by M. W. Dodd, Brick Church Chapel, New 
York. 1852. 

The influence of good poetry on the minds of the young 
is well known. Some of the choicest lessons of later life 
are often whimpered by the yerses we heard in our child- 
hood or youth, and their teaQhings come to us with double 
powei because blended in the mind with the thought of the 
parent or dear friend who taught us, or the home in which 
we first learned them. The yolnme now before us contains 
many of the choicest selections of poetry in the English 
language, that are adapted to the young ; and such as will 
foster jthe seeds of humanity, tenderness, and just moral 
sentiments, and store the mind with some of the richest 
lessons of truth and duty. 

Nakrativks or Soroket ahd Magio, from the most au- 
thentic sources. By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 
12mo : 42U pages. Published by J. S. Redfield, Clinton 
Hall, New York. 1852. 

The author of this book does not attempt to give a regu- 
lar history of witchcraft, but merely to show the infiuenco 



which superstition once exercised on the history of the 
world, by narratiTos from the annals of past ages. 

Tm AcADCiiT VocAUsT ; or. Vocal Music arranged for the 
use of Seminaries, High Schools, Singing Classes, Etc. 
By Geo. F. Root. Including a complete course of Ele- 
mentary Instruction^ Vocal Exercises and Solfeggios, by 
Lowell Mason. Ptiblished by F. J. Huntington, and 
Mason & Law, New York. 1852. 

A well arranged collection of ^cellent music, embracing 
a choice Tariety. In our present number, and also in the 
number for February, will be found music from this work. 

Elbioiits or Qkrkeal History : being a collection of facta 
relating to the History of Man, Empires, States, and 
Kingdoms, from the earliest period to the present time. 
For the use of Schools. By John W. Barber. 12mo ; 
288 pages. Published by Durrie k Peck, New Haren. 

A oomprehensive history of the world, well adapted for 
schools. It contains brief, interesting accounts of the lead- 
ing and important features of history, dwelling more par- 
ticularly on the progress of man toward hit present posi- 
tion and achierements in the world, than on the details of 
wars. This we like^. 

A Trsatiss on PaAcncAL BooK-Kixpoia and BusmflB 

TRAN8AGno>s; embracing the Science of Accounts and 
' their extensive applications. Designed as a class-book 

for Academies and Schools. By Joseph H. Palmer, In- 
> stTQctor in Ithe New York Free Academy. 12mo ; 167 

pages. Published by Pratt, Woodford, & Co , No. 4 

Cortland street, New York. 1852. 

A work worthy the attention of those who desirq to gain 
a practical knowledge of book-keeping. Its copious notes, 
and explanations of temis of business transaction, together 
with seyeral pages deroted to practical forms, as deeds, 
agreements, leases, mortgages, satisfaotion piece, assign- 
ments, partnerships, apprenticeships, &c. &c., make it a 
work well adapted for general use. 

MAGAZINES. 
Tkb iHTBBivAnONAL for February contains beautiful speci- 
mens of wood engraving. It is an ably conducted maga- 
zine ; and its columns are enriched by the productions of 
the best writers o^ the age. Terms $3.00 a year. Stringer 
& Townsendj New York. 

Habpkr^s Magazikx continues those excellent articles by 
J. S. C. Abbott on Napoleon, and in addition has intro- 
duced another e<;Lually interesting feature — The Life of 
Franklin, by Jacob Abbott. The history of this honored 
man is presented with the freshness of a new work, and 
amply illustrated with beautiful engravings; its influence 
can but be rery beneficial. The biography of Franklin , 
alone, is worth the^rice of the magazine. Terms $3.00 a 
year. Harper & Brotheis, New York. 

The Kmokkroocksr can not be taking 9, nap now, for he 
is rapidly extending his visits to all sections of the country. 
Terms $3.U0. Samuel Hoestou, 139 Nassau street, New 
York. 

Talms^ Bcrifturb Natitral History tost. Yoimi, is a 
beautiful and useful work for the young. Price 25 cents a 
part. John Tallis & Co., 40 John street. New York. 

Tht Christian Parlor Magaziue^ published' by Geo. 
Pratt. 110 Nassau street ; TU Family CireU and Parlor 
Annual^ by James G. Reed, 140 Fulton street; Ladies^ 
Wreath, by Edward H. Fletcher & Co., 142 Nassau street ; 
Mr*. Wkitteluy*s Magazine for Mothers and Daughters^ 
by Henry M. Whittelsey. Brick Church Chapel, Nassau 
street, New York ; The Western Literary Messenger, by 
Jewett, Thomas & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. ; and Monthly Lit- 
erary Miscellany^ by Beecher &> Q,uimby, Detroit, Mich., 
are all monthly yisitors to our table. 
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SPRING. 



BT IK. MABTXI.. 



THB old cbroniclers made the year begin 
in the season of frosts ; and they have 
launched us upon the current of the 
months, from the snowy banks of January. 
I love better to count time from spring to 
spring ; it seems to me far more cheerful 
to reckon the year by blossoms than by 
blight. 

Bemardin de St. Fierre, in his sweet 
story of Virginia, makes the bloom of the 
coeoa-tree, or the growth of the banana, 
a yearly and a loved monitor of the pas- 
sage of her hfe. How cold and cheerless 
in the comparison would be the icy chro- 
nology of the North; — So many years 
have I seen the lakes locked, ana the 
foliage die ! 

The budding and blooming of spring 
seem to belong properly to the opening of 
the months. It is the season of the 
quickest expansion, of the warmest blood, 
of the readiest growth ; it is the boy-age 
of the year. The birds sing in chorus in 
the spring, just as children prattle; the 
brooks run full, like the overflow of young 
hearts ; the showers drop easily, as young 
t^ars flow ; and the whole sky is as capri- 
cious as the mind of a boy. 

Between tears and smiles, the year, like 
the child, struggles into the warmth of life. 
The old year, — say what the chronologists 
will,— lingers upon the very lap of spring ; 
and is only fairly gone when tibe blossoms 
of April have strewn their pall of glory 
upon his tomb, and the blue-birds have 
chanted his requiem. 

It always seems to me as if an access of 
life came with the melting of the winter's 
snows ; and as if every rootlet of grass 
that lifted its first green blade from the 

* From " Bream Life," recently pubiished by Charles 
Scribner, New York. Tea thoasand copies of this work 
hare already been issned. 

VOL. IV. ^NO. VI.-^APEIL, 1852. 



matted debris of the old year's decay, bore 
my spirit upon it, nearer to the largess of 
Heaven. 

I love to trace the break of spring step 
by step: I love even those long rain- 
storms that sap the icy fortresses of the 
lingering winter; that melt the snows 
upon the hills; and swell the mountain- 
brooks; that make the pools heave up 
their glassy cerements of ice, and hurry 
down the crashing fragments into the 
wastes of ocean. 

I love the gentle thaws that you can 
trace, day by day, by the stained snow- 
banks, shrinking from the grass; and by 
the gentle drip of the cottage-eaves. I 
love to search out the sunny slopes by a 
southern wall, where the reflected sun 
does double duty to the earth, and where 
the frail anemone, or the faint blush of the 
arbutus, in the midst of the bleak March 
atmosphere, will touch your heart, like a 
hope of Heaven in a field of graves ! 

Later come those soft, smoky days, when 
the patches of winter grain show green 
under the shelter of leafless woods, and 
the last snow-drifts, reduced to shrunken 
skeletons of ice, lie upon the slope of 
northern hills, leaking away their life. 

Then, the grass at your door grows into 
the color of the sprouting grain, and the 
buds upon the lilacs swell and burst. 
The peaches bloom upon the wall, and the 
plums wear bodices of white. The spark- 
ling oriole picks strings for his hammock 
on the sycamore, and the sparrows twitter 
in pairs. The old elms throw down their 
dingy flowers, and color their spray with 
green ; and the brooks, where you throw 
your worm or the minnow, float down 
whole fleets of the crimsons of the maple. 

Finally, the oaks step into the opening 
quadrille of spring, with greyisk tufts of a 
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modest yerdure, which, by and by, will be 
long and glossy leayes. The d(^-wood 
pitches his broad, white tent, in the edffe 
of the forest ; the dandelions lie along the 
Hillocks, like stars in a sky of green ; and 
Che wild cherry, growing in all the hedge- 
rows, without other culture than God's, 
lifts up to Him, thankfully, its tremulous 
white fingers. 

Amid all this come the rich rains of 
spring. The afTections of a boy grow up 
with tears to water them; and the year 
blooms with showers. But the clouds 
nover over an April sky, timidly like shad- 
ows upon innocence. The showers come 
irently, and drop damtily to the earth, with 
now and then a glimpse of sunshine to 
aiake the drops bright, like so many tears 
jf joy. 

The rain of winter is cold, and it comes 
in bitter scuds that blind you; but the 
vsoR of April steals upon you coyly, half 
reluctantly, yet lovingly, like the steps of 
a bride to the Altar. 

It does not gather like the storm-clouds 
of winter, grey and heavy along the hori- 
zon, and creep with subtle and insensible 
approaches, like age, to the very zenith ; 
but there are a score of white-winged 
swimmers afloat, that your eye has chased, 
as you lay fatigued with the delicious lan- 
guor of an Apnl sun ; nor have you scarce 
noticed that a little bevy of those floating 
clouds had grouped together in a somber 
company. 

But presently, you see across the fields 
the dark grey streaks stretching like lines 
of mists, from the sreen bosom of the 
valley, to that spot of sky where the com- 
pany of clouds is loitering; and with an 
easy shifting of the helm, the fleet of swim- 
mers come drifting over you, and drop their 
burden into the dancing pools, and make 
the flowers glbten, and the eaves drip 
with their crystal bounty. 

The cattle linger still, cropping the new- 
come grass; and childhood laughs joy- 
ously at the warm rain ; or under the cot- 
tage roof, catches with eager ear, the 
patter of its fall. 

ISemardm dt St, Pierre wu born at Havre, 
France, in 1737. He vrote the popular tale caUed 
Paul and Yirginia. He died m 1814. De-britf 
(da-bree*), rains or fragments. Lar * ^ess, a bounty 
bestowed; a gift. A-nem'o-ne, a Hower with pale 



blossoms, foond in damp pastores. ^*b^t^u^ a 
flower which blossoms in March. Min'naWy nnall 
firesh water flsh, nsed for bait by fishermen.] 



A SPRING CAROL. 

BT a HOBLET. 

Com, up with the san, and let us away ; 

The birds a long hour have been all in tune : 
I Ve listened to robin, to blue-bird, and jay — 

They are all blithely singing as if it were June. 
Come, rouse from your slumbers, and breathe the 
fresh air! 

'T is healthful to race o'er the meadows so green. 
The fields and the forest are wondrously fair ! 

Up, up, and away ! There are sights to be seen. 

The bright gushing springlet is tuning anew. 

And laughs as it dances in music along. 
Uniting with rill and with rivulet too. 

And vieing with birds in a loud morning song. 
The mists from the mountains are not rolled away. 

The breeze in the valley their folds has not curled ; 
Away to the mountain top ! There let us stay 

Till Sol in^his glory illumines the world. 

See ! Far in the valley by hamlet and ville, 

A river is winding its course to the sea ; 
No ripple glides over its surface so still. 

No echo is wakened from hill-side or lea, — 
Save the song of the songsters that joyously trills 

From forest and woodland, from meadow and 
grove; 
And the music of streamlets that dance down the hills. 

And leap near our footsteps wherever we rove.. 

The pine and the hemlock bedeck the hill side. 

The beech and the maple and sumae are there ; 
The forest is glowing in beauty and pride. 

Not gorgeous as Autumn, but equally iSur. 
For Spring has just coaxed the young buds to appear. 

And the willow adown by the river is white. 
The poplar and aspen are quivering near. 

And aU glow anew in the mom's golden light. 
But see ! Bright Aurora is gilding the East, 

The horizon glows in her pale, liquid light; 
In the valley below slowly gathers the mist— 

Now swiftly retire aU the shadows of night. 
From the river uprises a vapory ekmd, 

Like a lakelet of white the whole valley appean^ 
Above, the tall mountain stands oonseionsly proud* 

Below, every object a mist-mantle wears. 
See ! see ! The broad hill-top is eoveved with gold ! 

The sky reddens o'er with the mom's purple ra^y, 
The mist from the mountain-side swiftly is rolled, — 

TUere comes in his glory the bright King of Day ! 
Come, rouse up, ye sloihf J. um invalid too ; 

Your purse can ne'er purchase a sight such as this ! 
Ti y the fresh mountain air. 'T will your vigor renew. 

And <* hypo" wiU vanish with i^oifn's healthful kisi. 
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TRUMAN HENRY SAPFORD, 



THIS remarkable boy was bom at Roy- 
alton, Vermont, on the 6 th of Janu- 
ary, 1836. From early infancy he 
appeared to possess uncommon powers of 
mind. Almost his first efforts at speech, 
when but nine or ten months of me, were 
made to ascertain the reason of things 
beyond his comprehension. During his 
first year he was very delicate and fragile, 
and the remark was often made that not 
one mother in a hundred could have saved 
him. 

During his third year his peculiar fond- 
ness for figures was first noticed by his 
parents. At this age he learned the 
names of the nine digits, and the Roman 
method of computation. The first uses 



he made of this new acquisition, were to 
count time on the clock, and to arrange 
his father's periodicals according to their 
numbers. 

At four years of age he commenced 
attending school ; but owing to the diffi- 
culty in crossing a stream which ran be- 
tween his father's house and the school, 
he did not attend more than six weeks in 
the course of the year. In his sixth 
year he was furnished with Emerson's 
Arithmetic. This gave a new impulse to 
his taste for numbers. During his sixth 
and seventh years he improved very rap- 
idly in mathematics. 

One day he said to his mother, " If I 
knew how many rods it is around father's 
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. large meadow, I could tell the measure in 
Wiey- corns." When his father came in 
she mentioned it to him, and he, knowing 
the dimensions of the field, made a calcu- 
lation, and told Truman that it was 1040 
rods around the meadow. After a few 
minutes of mental computation, the boy- 
gave 617,760 as the distance in barley- 
corns. 

This was remarkable in a child of six 
years of age, but before his eighth year 
he equaled the famous Zerah Colbum's 
powers. Yet these feats were not achiev- 
ed without study. By practice he im- 
proved rapidly, yet when the cultivation 
of his powers was neglected, he lost pro- 
portionately. During this period he ac- 
quired from books some knowledge of Al- 
gebra and Geometry. These seemed to 
give him additional powers for performing 
lengthy calculations in his head. 

In 1844 Truman had a dangevous at- 
tack of Typhus fever. When the alarm- 
ing crisis of this disease had passed, and 
he was slowly recovering, he pleaded most 
affectingly with his mother for Day*s Al- 
gebra and his slate. Aware of his extreme 
nervousness and irritability at this time, 
she thought it would be better to gratify 
than to refuse him, aud accordingly gave 
them to him. He immediately commenced 
making a long statement, which extended 
nearly across the slate; but before he 
could finish it his ^little hand failed, his 
pencil dropped, and in his despair he burst 
mto tears and wept long and bitterly. 

After his recovery he was furnished 
with Button's, and the Cambridge Mathe- 
matics. With these and the books he pre- 
viously had obtained, he spent the winter 
of 1844-45, in a course of hard study. 
He was now taken to Hanover, N. H., 
where, in Dartmouth College, he saw for 
the first time an extensive collection of 
books and mathematical instruments. The 
sight made him wild with excitement, and 
when taken away his cheeks streamed with 
tears. 

During this tour Truman was introduced 
to several scientific men, and had his library 
enriched by many useful acquisitions. In 
the spring of 1846 the idea of calculating 
an almanac began to engage his attention. 
He set about constructing one, which was 



completed when he was but nine and a 
half years old, and put to press in the 
autumn of 1845. During the summer of 
the following year he calculated four dif- 
ferent almanac calenders ; one for Vermont, 
one for Boston, one for Philadelphia, and 
one for Cincinnati. 

While preparing the one for Cincmnati 
he became much abstracted in his manner, 
wandered about with his head down, talk- 
ing to himself, etc. His father, on inquir- 
ing what he was doing, found that he had 
originated a new rule for computmg the 
risings and settmgs of the moon, accom- 
panied with a table which saves full one 
fourth of the usual labor. This rule, with 
others for calculating eclipses, is preserved 
among his manuscript almanacs in the 
library of Harvard University, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Two editions, amounting 
in aU to 24,000 copies, of this almanac 
were sold. 

When finding one of his rules for abridg- 
ing the work in calculating eclipses, he 
seemed for two or three days in a sort of 
trance. One morning very early he came 
rushing down stairs without stopping to 
dress himself, took his slate, and pouring 
on it a stream of figures, he soon exclaimed 
in the wildness of his joy, " Oh, father, I 
have got it! I have got it! It comes! 
It comes !" 

This young prodigy attracted much no- 
tice from scientific men throughout the 
land. His parents continually received 
liberal offers and kind suggestions in re- 
gard to his education. At a bank he was 
offered a thousand dollars a year to calcu- 
late interest. Another admirer of his ge- 
nius advised his father to carry him about 
the country as "a show.'* 

What to do with this remarkable boy 
became the question with his parents. 
But it was at length decided by an invita- 
tion from Harvard University, to place 
Truman under the charge of President 
Everett and Professor Pierce. Accord- 
ingly his parents removed to Cambridge, 
and the youthful mathematician is now 
not only improvia^ his mental powers, but 
is forming a moi^' healthy and nigged 
physical constitution imder the watchful 
and judicious direction of these distin- 
' men. 
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DESTRUCTM OP A WHALESHIP. 

THK ship Ann Alexander, Capt. S. De- 
blois, sailed from New Bedford, Mass., 
June 1st, 1850, on a cruise to the South 
Pacific, for sperm whale. Having taken 
about 500 barrels of oil in the Atlantic, 
the ship proceeded on her voyage to the 
Pacific. Nothing of unusual interest oc- 
curred, until one of the men, named Jack- 
son Walker, of Newport, N. H., was lost 
overboard in a storm, when passing Cape 
Horn. 

Reaching the Pacific, she came up the 
coast and stopped at Valdivia for fresh 
provisions. On the 31st of May last, she 
called at Paita, for the purpose of shipping 
a man. The vessel then proceeded on her 
voyage to the South Pacific. 

On the 20th of August last she reached 
what is well known to all whalers, as the 
•' Ofif-Shore-Ground," in lat. 5° 50' South, 
Ion. 102° West. In the morning of that 
day, about 9 o'clock, whales were discov- 
ered in the neighborhood, and about noon, 
the same day, they succeeded in making 
fast to one. 

Two boats had gone after the whales — 
the larboard and the starboard, the former 
commanded by the first mate, and the lat- 
ter by Capt. Deblois. The whale which 
they had struck was harpooned by the 
larboard boat. After running some time 
the whale turned upon the boat, and rush- 
ing at it with tremendous violence, opened 
its enormous jaws and, taking the boat in, 
actually crushed it into fragments. Capt. 
Deblois immediately struck for the scene 
of disaster with the starboard boat, and 
succeeded, against all expectation, in res- 
cuing the whole of the ciew. 

There were now eighteen men in the 
starboard boat, consistmg of the captain, 
the first mate, and the crews of both boats. 
The frightful disaster had been witnessed 
from the ship, and the waste boat was 
called into readiness and sent to their 
relief. The distance from the ship was 
about six miles. 

As soon as the waste boat arrived, the 
crew were divided, and it was determined 
to pursue the same whale, and make 
another attack upon him. Accordingly I 
they separated and proceeded after the I 



whale at some distance from each other, 
as is usual on such occasions. In a short 
time they came up to him, and prepared 
to give him battle. The waste boat, com- 
manded by the first mate, was in advance. 
When the whale perceived the demonstra- 
tion being made upon him, he turned his 
course suddenly, and making a tremen- 
dous dash at this boat, seized it with his 
wide- spread jaws, and crushed it, allowing 
the men barely time to escape his ven- 
geance by throwing themselves into the 
ocean. 

Capt. Deblois, again seeing the perilous 
condition of his men, at the risk of meet- 
ing the same fate, directed his boat to 
hasten to their rescue, and in a short time 
succeeded in saving them all from a death 
little less horrible than that from which 
they had twice so narrowly escaped. He 
then ordered the boat to put for the ship 
as speedily as possible ; and no sooner had 
the order been given than they discovered 
the monster of the deep making toward 
them with his jaws widely extended. For- 
tunately, he came up and passed them at 
a short distance. The boat then made her 
way to the ship, and they all got on board 
in safety. 

A boat was now dispatched for the oars 
of the demolished boats, and it was deter- 
mined to pursue the whale with the ship. 
As soon as the boat returned with the 
oars, sail was set, and the ship proceeded 
after the whale. In a short time she 
overtook him, and a lance was thrown into 
his head. The ship passed on by him, and 
immediately after they discovered that the 
whale was making toward them. As he 
came near they hauled on the wind, and 
suffered the monster to pass. After he 
had fairly passed, they pursued him again. 
When the ship had reached within about 
fifty rods of him, they discovered that the 
whale had settled down deep below the 
surface of the water, and as it was near 
sundown, they concluded to give up the 
pursmt. 

Captain Deblois was at this time stand- 
ing in the knight-heads aa the larboard 
bow, with craft in hand, ready to strike 
the monster a deadly blow should he ap- 
pear. The ship was moving about five 
knots an hour. While woiSing on the 
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gide of the ship, he discovered the whale 
rushing toward them at the rate of fifteen 
knots. In an instant the monster struck 
the ship with tremendous violence, shaking 
her from stem to stem. She quivered 
under the violence of the shock, as if she 
had struck a I'ock. 

Capt. Deblois immediately descended 
into the forecastle, and there, to his horror, 
discovered that the whale had struck the 
ship about two feet from the keel, abreast 
the foremast, knocking a great hole in her 
bottom, through which the water roared 
and rushed in impetuously. 

Springing to the deck, he ordered the 
mate to cut away the anchors and get the 
cables overboard to keep the ship fiom 
sinking, as she had a large quantity of pig 
iron on board. In doing this, the mate 
succeeded in getting only one anchor and 
cable clear, the other having been fastened 
around the foremast. The ship was then 
sinking rapidly. 

The captain went to the cabin, where he 
found three feet of water; he, however, 
succeeded in procuring a chronometer, sex- 
tant and chart. .Reaching the decks he 
ordered the boats to be cleared away, and 
to get water and provisions, as the ship 
was keeling over. He again descended to 
the cabin, but the water was rushing in so 
rapidly that he could procure nothing. 
He then came upon deck, ordered all 
hands into the boats, and was himself 
the last to leave the ship, which he did 
by throwing himself into the sea and 
swimming to the nearest boat. 

The ship was on her beam end, her top- 
gallant yards under water. They then 
pushed off some distance from the ship, 
expecting her to sink in a very short time. 
Upon an examination of the stores they 
had been able to save, he discovered that 
they had only twelve quarts of water, and 
not a mouthful of provisions of any kind ! 
The boats contained eleven men each, were 
leaky, and night coming on, they were 
obliged to bail them all night to keep them 
from sinking. 

Next morning, at daylight, they return- 
ed to the ship, no one daring to venture 
on board but the captain, their intention 
being to cut away the masts, and fearful 
that the moment the masts were cut away 



the ship would go down. With a single 
hatchet, the captain went on board, cut 
away the masts, when the ship righted. 
The boats then came up, and the men, by 
the aid of spades, cut away the chain 
cable from around the foremast, w. ich 
brought the ship nearly on her keel. 

The men then tied ropes around t..eir 
bodies, got into the sea and cut a j-ole 
through the decks to get out pro\a&ions. 
They could procure nothing but about five 
gallons of vinegar and twenty pounds of 
wet bread. The ship threatening to sink, 
they deemed it imprudent to remain by 
her longer, so they set sail on their boats 
and left her.. 

On the 2 2d of August, about 5 o'clock, 
P. M., they had the indescribable joy of 
discerning a ship in the distance. They 
made signal, and were soon answered ; and 
in a short time they were reached by the 
good ship Nantucket, of Nantucket, Mass., 
commanded by Captain Gibbs, who took 
them on board, clothed and fed them, and 
extended to them in every way the great- 
est possible hospitality. 

On the succeeding day, Captain Gibbs 
went to the wreck of the ill-fated Ann 
Alexander, for the purpose of trying to 
procure something from her ; but, as the 
sea was rough, and the attempt consider- 
ed dangerous, he abandoned the project. 
The Nantucket then set sail for Paita, 
where she arrived on the 16th of Septem- 
ber, landing the captain and crew of the 
unfortunate ship. Captain Deblois was 
kindly and hospitably received and epter- 
tained at Paita by Captain Bathurst, an 
English gentleman residing there, and sub- 
sequently took passage on board the schoon- 
er Providence, Captain Starbuck, for Pan- 
ama, where he arrived on the 12th of 
October last. — Panama Herald. 



How THEY WERE FoUND OuT. " Not 

long since," says a person who had been 
traveling alone, "I was put into a stage 
with a dozen persons, all of whom were 
strangers to me. The roads were very 
bad, and before we had proceeded far the 
stage upset, and then I found them all 
out:* 
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THE AZTEC CHIDREN. 



DURING the past four months there have 
been exhibited at the Society Library, 
Broadway, New York, two wonder- 
ful specimens of humanity, called the Az- 
tec Children. The account given of their 
origin is, that they were obtained in 1 849, 
at Iximaya, a city said to be situated 
among the Cordillera Mountains in Cen- 
tral America, by Velasquez, a Spaniard, 
who took them to San Salvador, from 
whence they were brought to this coun- 
try. 

It is supposed, by some, that these 
children belong to a race, now nearly ex- 
tinct, which once inhabited Central Amer- 
ica ; that they are descendants from the 
ancient Aztecs, the founders of the tem- 
ples and ruins of that country ; and that 
the race has dwindled, not only in num- 
bers, but in stature and intellect, till but a 
feeble remnant remains. The striking re- 
semblances between them and the carved 
images and profiles on the tablets of stone 
discovered by Mr. Stevens, during his 
travels in Central America, are cited in 
evidence of this supposition. 

The story of the Spaniard from whom 
they were obtained is, that Iximaya is an 



idolatrous city, which has seldom if ever 
before been visited by civilized man, and 
that this race is there regarded as a sacer- 
dotal caste, or as consecrated to pagan 
worship. How much credit should be 
given to this account, we do not pretend 
to say. All that is positively known of 
the origin of these children is, that they 
were brought from Central America. 

These Aztec Children appear to be 
abridgements, or pocket editions of hu- 
manity. They are bright-eyed, olive-com- 
plexioned, with black, glossy hair and 
animated countenances. The fact that 
there are two of them, one of each sex, 
and that the peculiarities of both are the 
same, seems to be evidence that they are 
representatives of a class of the common 
family of man. 

The boy, who is named Maximo, is 
nearly thirty-four inches in height, and 
weighs only twenty pounds. His age is 
supposed to be eighteen or twenty. The 
girl, named Bartola, is about thirty inches 
in height, weighs only seventeen poimds, 
and is believed to be about twelve years 
of age. They have no language of their 
own, and do not appear to have ever 
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known how to talk; jet they seem to 
understand the common remarks address- 
ed to them, and have even learned to speak 
a few English words. 

They are very sprightly in their move- 
mentSy and manifest a. great deal of ob- 
serving cmiosity. Th^ following incident 
shows that they possess intellects and 
good memories. iJast January the editor 
of the New York Christian Observer vis- 
ited these children, and offended the girl 
by proposing to carry the boy away. 
Twenty- five days afterward he called 
again, not having seen them in the mean 
time, and the girl instantly recognized him 
and expressed her displeasure by stamp- 
ing her foot and scolding violently. 

Their food is very simple, and though 
they appear to relish it well, yet they eat 
but little. Both together take about three 
crackers for breakfast. The position of the 
boy when sitting is very curious. Bend- 
ing his knees he places the inside of his 
feet and legs on the floor, and sits between 
his feet. Formerly, the girl would sit in 
the same position, but she does not now. 

Their actions present a strange mixture 
of the baby and the man. Such play- 
things as small children are pleased with, 
attract them. They are both dressed alike, 
wearing a tight-fitting stockinet dress 
over the whole person, with a tunic round 
the waist reaching half way down to the 
knee, and a sash over the left shoulder. 
The boy wears a white beaver hat, and the 
girl a black one, ornamented with feath- 
ers. 

These children, as they are called, are 
remarkably playful, incessant in their 
gambols, gentle in their dispositions, and 
familiar with strangers, having none of the 
shyness peculiar to childhood. They do 
not appear like dwarfs, nor like deviations 
from the laws of nature. Their physiog- 
nomy is as peculiar as their forms ; they 
are like themselves and nothing else, and 
may well be considered interesting ob- 
jects to every person. 



The Mediterranean is the sea of history 
— the sea of mighty life; it once washed 
the shores of every civilized nation. 

The dandelion stars the April meadows. 



THE COHTEAST. 

BY K. W. CHS8EBR0. 

SOMB years since I became acquainted 
with two men who were then teaching 
in Albany County. They were of the 
saqie age, the same condition in life, appa- 
rently of the same mental capacity, and 
both had fair prospects of beui useful in 
their day and generation ; but the one had 
acquired the habit, pernicious and debasing 
to any one, and especially so to a teacher, 
of spending his time, out of school-hours, 
in gossiping with tavern-haunters; some- 
times playing the violin for convivial par- 
ties, and sometimes in the destructive 
pleasures of the wine-cup, with no more 
thought of improving his mind, than if he 
had no such thing in his possession. 

He continued to teach, but bad habits 
engendered in our ^^ounger days, seldom 
fail to assert their supremacy as years ad- 
vance ; and I well remember the prostrat- 
ing blows I received from the hands of 
this drunken schoolmaster. Presently he 
would be found by the road-side in a help- 
less condition, loathed and shunned even 
by the swine that wallowed in the gutter. 
Debased, dispirited, and unkindly treated 
by the world, one cold winter morning 
found his mortal remains a stiffened corpse, 
with a rum-bottle by his side ! The mid- 
night winds had howled his funeral dirge, 
and a Helderbergh snow-bank was his 
mausoleum. Oblivion shall soon cover his 
memory ! 

But the other, instead of spending his 
leisure hours idly, was diligently garnering 
up information. His manner of instruc- 
tion was superior; his mind active and 
constantly enlarging. He was cheerful, 
good-natured, and whole-souled in the 
school-room, ready, able and willing to 
explain the difficult points in a school- 
boy's education. With a word of cona- 
mendation, instead of a rude blow; his 
name is associated with all that is pleas- 
ant and agreeable in my youthful days. 

Soon the rich stores of knowledge accu- 
mulated in his hours of leisure, attracted 
the attention of Dr. Beck of Albany, and 
he was chosen Prof, of Mathematics in 
the Albany Academy. Here he remained 
but a short tune, for the spirit of study did 
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not forsake him, and the world was anx- 
ious to tL»e him. I next find him Prof, 
of Natural Sciences in New Jersey Col- 
lege; hut the same indomitable spirit of 
study, and persevering, patient thought, 
soon called him to a higher trust. The 
U. S. Government solicited him to take 
charge of the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington. 

— .^«#>^. — 

A DBEAM. 

BT HART A. SQXnBB. 

NIGHT, stilly night had gathered around. 
Cynthia's pale beams ceased their 
play, and slept quietly upon the hu- 
mid earth. Mountain and plain, hill and 
woodland were aU hushed in gentle silence. 
Shrubs and flowers were no longer fanned 
by cooling breezes; they, too, had sung 
their nightly requiem, and gone to rest. 

The stars, night's loved companions, 
shone forth with unwonted brilliancy, as I 
" wrapped the drapery of my couch about 
me, and laid down to pleasant dreams." 
A sweet, full voice broke upon my ear, 
those tones so fraught with melody, were 
not of earth, too much had they of angel 
sweetness. I looked, and saw a form ra- 
diant with light; her mild eye beamed 
with thoughtful earnestness, as she bade 
me arise and follow her. Her call was 
urgent, and could not be delayed, and I 
followed whither her footsteps went. 

Our way seemed often hedged — she 
heeded it not, but renewed her speed with 
firmer tread, as all yielded to her potent 
sway. Passing on, and still onward, we 
at length stood in the center of a garden 
profusely filled with plants and flowers. 
Here my guide paused, and I could but 
wonder and admire as she gazed upon the 
scene in view, her eye beaming with alter- 
nate joy and sadness. 

I commented upon their rich and varied 
hues and delicious fragrance : " Yes," said 
she, " much there is of beauty here ; but 
see you not how feeble are some, while 
others are glowing with healthful vigor? 
Know you the reason of this ? See you 
those frail, dying plants, choking amid 
thorns and thistles? vainly struggling to 
be free, their long lashes suifused with 
tears as they dare to ope their eyes upon 



their noble sisters, (pointing to some at her 
right) who reared their lofty heads as 
though conscious of their strength ? See 
you this, and can you not divine the cause ? 
These are they that have been nourished 
and pruned, till noonday beams or sweep- 
ing gales make them more vigorous still ; 
or if, perchance, one droop and die, 'twill 
not be lost — the air has drank its sweetest 
odor, in whose heait cells 'tis deeply cher- 
ished." 

But now the stars, our beacon lights, 
grew pale, and paler still, till all too soon 
they disappeared, as we traced our home- 
ward way. My guide inquired, " Would 
you learn the lesson I have taught ? then 
lend a listening ear ; 'tis brief — I'll not de- 
tain you long. 

" Those flowers you saw are an emblem 
of the human mind. The mind like the 
tender dying plant, when 'choked with 
weeds,' becomes enfeebled, dwarfed, for 
want of culture ; its energies, the soul's 
hidden fire, lie pent within, its being unde- 
veloped, its music ever hushed like 

^That harp, whose tones, whose liring tones, 
Remained forever la the strings.' 

"But the mind, when cultivated, and 
the seeds of knowledge sown within, is a 
true type of the invigorated plant ; it not 
only derives sustenance from without, but 
penetrates the inner being, and from its 
own deep resources, calls forth powers 
ever active, to aid in its development. 
But, lo 1 in the distance a cloud appears, 
and as it nearer comes, we perceive a form 
hideous and bold, with visage dark where 
* cunning and wily deceit sat.' " 

'Twas the enemy of my guide. He 
thought at once to crush her with his iron 
foot ; but no ! my guide arose with regal 
majesty, and look serene, and outstretch- 
ed her powerful arm, on which was in- 
scribed, " / am Truth from the great Eter- 
nal ; ere thou hadst a beginning, I was. 
Thy name is Urror^ with me thou hast 
ever been at variance, but when He who 
shall be All in All, shall restore blest har- 
mony, thou wilt be as gossamer, tliy reign 
will have an end." 

The morning sun shone gently through 
my lattice, and I awoke, assured that my 
dream had more of truth and reality than 
of dream. 
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VERMONT. 



IN the centerof the Seal of the state of Ver- 
mont is delineated an evergreen tree 
with fourteen branches, thirteen of which 
represent the thirteen original spates, and 
the fourteenth — a small branch at the top — 
the State of Vermont. In the distance 
appears a range of hills, representing the 
Green Mountains. Between them and the 
sheaves of wheat in the foreground, are 
seen cows and growing grain, indicating an 
agricultural and grazing country. Around 
the border of the Seal are the words Ver- 
mont, Freedom and Unity. 

Vermont is the most north-western of the 
New England States. It is bounded on 
the north by Canada, east by New Hamp- 
shire, from which it is separated by the 
Connecticut River, south by Massachu- 
setts, and west by the State of New York, 
from which its northern portion is sepa- 
rated by Lake Champlain. It is about 
160 miles in length from north to south, 
varying from 60 to 90 miles in width, and 
contains an area of 10,212 square miles. 

Vermont is a country of mountains. 
' Extending through the state from north to 



south are the Green Mountains, from 
which its name is derived. It is formed, 
from two French words, vert, green, and 
mont, mountain. The mountains them- 
selves were so called on account of the 
numerous evergreens with which they are 
covered. The loftiest peaks in the state 
are Killington Peak, Camel's Bump, and 
Mansfield Mountain. These vary m height 
from 3,600 to 4,200 feet. 

The most celebrated mountain in the 
state is the Ascutney, situated about five 
miles south-west of Windsor. It stands 
alone, a single peak, rising 3,320 feet in 
height, looking down upon the beautiful 
valley of the Connecticut River. From 
its summit the views of the surrounding 
landscapes, with the hills and valleys enam- 
elled with verdure, are truly sublime. 

The hills and mountains of Vermont are 
pastures where thousands of cattle and 
sheep find a plentiful subsistence. The 
soil is generally fertile, and the valleys are 
well adapted to the growth of grains. But 
the farmers are most extensively engaged 
in graung. The climate is nearly the same 
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as that of New Hampshire, and the win- 
ters are usually severe. 

The manufactures of this state consist 
chiefly of domestic goods, such as are pro- 
duced by the farmer's family. The foreign 
trade is principally carried on with Canada ; 
though of late its trade with New York 
and Boston has very much increased. 
Beef, pork, cheese, live-stock, and pot and 
pearl ashes are the staple exports. 

Vermont has no canals, except short 
ones for overcoming difficulties, as around 
falls in the Connecticut River. But it 
contains about 400 miles of railroad. 
Lake Champlain, extending 100 miles 
along its western borders, and being con- 
nected by the Champlain Canal with the 
Huson River, furnishes an easy avenue for 
trade and communication with the city of 
New York. 

The first settlement in this state, was 
made in 1*724, at Fort Dummer, where 
Brattleboro' is now situated, by emigrants 
from Massachusetts. From 1*741 to 1764, 
the territory was claimed by New Hamp- 
shire. New York also claimed it, and in 
1764 obtained a grant for it from Parlia- 
ment. At the commencement of the Rev- 
olution, Vermont declared herself indepen- 
dent, yet, owing to the conflicting claims 
of the two states between which it is situ- 
ated, Congress declined to admit it into 
the Union. 

In consequence of this peculiar position, 
Vermont suffered but little during the war 
— the British hoping to detach it from the 
other states. But neither persuasion nor 
coercion could tempt her into allegiance to 
the Crown. " The Green Mountam Boys" 
were among the foremost in repelling the 
common enemy. In 1789 Vermont agreed 
to purchase the claims of New York ; and 
in 1791, having adopted the Constitution, 
it was admitted into the Union as a state, 
the first after the original thirteen. 

The state is divided into 14 counties, 
and contains a population of 313,611 
inhabitants. Its capital is Montpelier, 
situated east of the mountains, at the 
union of the Winooski with the Onion 
River. It is located on a plain of mode- 
rate size, surrounded by hills, and contains 
a population of a little over 4,000 

Much is said of its fine State House, 



built of beautiful white granite from the 
quarry at Barre, nine miles distant. The 
architecture, and plans in front of the edi- 
fice, are much admired ; but it seems to us 
that some of its beauties are lost by its 
location against the foot of a high hill, 
which rises abruptly behind it as a bleak 
background. 

Burlington, situated on Lake Champlain, 
is the largest city in the state, containing 
nearly six thousand inhabitants. At Brat- 
tleboro* is located the State Lunatic Asy- 
lum, also one of the most celebrated 
Water- Cure establishments in the country. 
Some of the other principal towns are, St. 
Albans, Vergennes, Middlebury, Rutland, 
Windsor, and Bennington. 

The system of education in this state 
has been very much improved within a 
few years. There are about 2,600 com- 
mon schools, 60 academies, and three col- 
leges — the University of Vermont, at Bur- 
lington; Middlebury College, at Middle- 
bury; and Norwich University, at Nor- 
wich. At Woodstock is located the Ver- 
mont Medical College. 

The elections of this state are held on 
the first Tuesday in September, and the 
Legislature meets on the second Thursday 
in October. The Governor is chosen an- 
nually, and has a salary of $750. All the 
judges and justices are chosen by the leg- 
islature. Every adult male citizen, of 
quiet and peaceable behavior, is allowed 
to vote at the elections. 
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THE DEATH OF A WIFE. 

THE death of a man's wife is like cutting 
down an ancient oak that has long 
shaded the family mansion. Hence- 
forth the glare of the world, with its cares 
and vicissitudes, falls upon the old wid- 
ower's heart, and there is nothing to break 
their force, or shield him from the full 
weight of misfortune. 

It is as if his right hand were withered ; 
as if one wing of his angel was broken, and 
every movement that he made brought him 
to the ground. His eyes are dimmed and 
glassy, and when the film of death falls 
over him, he misses those accustomed 
tones which have smoothed his passage to 
the grave. — Lamartine, 
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HYDBOGEN AND NITROGEN.* 

BT XDWABD L. Y0D1CAN8. 

TTTDROGEN is a transparent, tasteless 
H gas, the lightest of all known substan- 
•*•■*■ ces, having about one-fourteenth the 
weight of common air. When pure it is 
devoid of smell, although, as commonly 
prepared, it contains impurities, which 
give to it a disagreeable odor. 

Hydrogen is never found free in nature, 
but exists in water, constituting one-ninth 
of its weight. It is an essential constitu- 
ent of all organized substances, vegetable 
and animal, and is abundantly supplied to 
plants in water, which they possess the 
power of decomposing. From its extreme 
hghtness, hydrogen is better fitted than 
any other substance to inflate balloons, 
though for this purpose coal-gas, from its 
greater cheapness, is generally used. 

From its extreme tenuity, hydrogen 
passes through crevices and pores with 
greater facility than any other substance. 
Dr. Faraday, in his attempt to liquify it 
by pressure, found that it would leak and 
escape through apertures that were quite 
tight to other gases ; its atoms must there- 
fore be comparatively much smaller. 

A bell rung in hydrogen is scarcely au- 
dible, and when breathed (which, without 
precaution, is a dangerous experiment) the 
voice becomes remarkably shrill. Although 
a gas, and the lightest of all bodies, hy- 
drogen is inferred, from its chemical rela- 
tionship, to be a metal. Its gaseous form 
is no objection to this idea, as metalic 
mercury takes the form of invisible vapor 
at common temperatures, and other metals 
may be vaporized by heat. 

A burning body plunged into hydrogen 
is extinguished ; it is, therefore, a non-sup- 
porter of combustion ; but, in contact with 
oxygen, it bums, emits a feeble blue light, 
and produces an intense degree of heat. 
The oxy-hydrogen blow- pipe is a contri- 
vance for mingling a continuous stream of 
these gases in an inflamed jet. The light 
produced by this flame is faint, but the 
heat is very great. Substances that do 
not fuse in the hottest blast-furnaces, melt 
in this heat like wax. 



A small bit of lime of the size of a pea* 
placed within the oxy-hydrogen jet, glows 
with extraordinary intensity, producing 
what is called the Drummond light. This 
is the light made use of, as a substitute for 
the sun's rays, in the solar microscope ; it 
is also employed in coast surveys for 
night-signals. In one case the light emit- 
ted by the ball of lime was distinctly visi- 
ble at the distance of ninety-six miles. 

The heating power of the oxy-hydr<^en 
flame is accounted for by the fact that it 
is solid, and not hollow like ordinary flame, 
and also that a larger amount of oxygen is 
condensed by union with hydrogen thau 
with any other element. 

Soap bubbles blown with hydrogen, rise 
in the air, and may be set on fire with a 
candle. With a mixture of three parts 
air and one of hydrogen, when fired, they 
explode with a loud report. If two parts 
of hydrogen is mixed with one of pure 
oxygen, the explosion is very violent and 
deafening. 

The term hydrogen signifies vHtter- 
former. If a jet of hydrogen be set fire 
to, and a cold dry tumbler be held over 
the flame, the inside of the glass will be 
instantly covered with a film of dew, whick 
rapidly increases, and at last condenses into 
drops of water. In all cases where hydro- 
gen is burned with oxygen, water is the 
product. 



NrrROGEN. 



* From *' VonmaiM* Class-Book of Chemistry," publish- 
ed by B. ApplAton A Co., New York. 



Nitrogen is a permanently elastic gas, 
destitute of either taste, smell, or color. 
It is slightly lighter than the air, and re- 
markable for its negative properties, enter- 
ing reluctantly into union, and, from its 
proneness to escape, forming very unsta- 
ble compoimds. It supports neither com- 
bustion nor respiration; a lighted taper 
introduced into it is instantly quenched, 
and animals placed within it immediately 
die. It has from the latter circumstance 
been called azote (life destroyer). The 
term nitrogen refers to its origin from 
nitre. It constitutes nearly four-fifths of 
the air. 

Nitrogen is not found in any of the 
mineral fonnations of the earth's crust, 
except in some varieties of coal which are 
of vegetable origin. It is an important 
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element of the vegetable kingdom, to which 
it is probably supplied by ammonia and 
nitric acid, which contain it, and exert a 
very favorable eflect upon plants. 

It exists in the tissues or muscles of 
the animal body to the amount of sev- 
enteen per cent. Whether plants derive 
their nitrogen directly from the air through 
their leaves, or dissolved in water through 
their roots, and whether the animal sys- 
tem has the power of using or assimilatmg 
it when absorbed from the air by the lungs, 
are questions not yet settled by chemists. 



THE LAST GOOD NIGHT, 

TO MY LITTLE SCHOLARS. 
BY E. CSdL BUNT. 

QooB-NiGHT— it is the last good-nigbt — ' 

How moTimful to the heart I 
Five moons have sped their silver flight ; — 

It is the time to part 

Five moons have sped their silver flight, 

Since first we met together 
Yon glorious morning calm and bright, 

Of golden Antumn weather. 

Since then, through days of snow and slee^ 

" The saddest of the year," 
How welcome came your punctual feet 

And pleasant faces here ! 

Tour voices had a tender charm 

To soothe my loneliest hours ; 
Your morning kisses, kind and warm, 

TVere sweet to me as flowers. 

Each thoughtful eye, each forehead fair, 

Each smile of love or glee, 
Each sun-bright tress of braided hair 

Was beautiful to me. 

Now, all those pleasant moments gone, 

Of study and of mirth ; 
Like the snow-crystals when the sun 

Leads April toward the north. 

If one unkindly word of mine 

In memory lingers yet, 
Let love blot out the ungentle line I^ 

To forgive is to foi^et 



And it is feeling's wisest part^ 

As down life's path we stray, 
To pluck the roses of the heart, 

And cast its thorns away. ,..^ 

Oh t may the thorns be few, and rich and fiur 
The buds of hope that make your future 
bright! 
Thus friendship blends her fond and earnest 
prayer 
With the sad accents of the last '* good-night" 



The I19FLT7ENCE OF ScENEBT UPON 

Man. — Mountain countries are peculiarly 
favorable to the growth of free and noble 
sentiments. It was in the mountabs of 
Wales that the ancient Britons made their 
stand ; it was there that the bard sung the 
requiem of his country when the victorious 
Edward conquered it. The Highlands of 
Scotland fostered many a bold and war- 
like clan. 

It was the hills of Tyrol that gave birth 
to William Tell. The rocky Switzerland 
has ever bravely fought for her indepen- 
dence; and there Mazzini and his com- 
rades have found a refuge. The Carpa- 
thian Mountains have echoed the noble 
Kossuth^s rallying cry of liberty. 

Selected, 



APRIL. 

* April ! thy very name has images 
Of sparkling showers, and larks in blue air singing. 
And rainbows to the hill their bright hues bringing. 
And transient storms that move edong the leas* 
Far off, in purple gloom, as if to please 
The eye by contrast more ; for sunbeams still 
Do with delight the middle landscape fill. 
But thou hast claims to love more dear than these : 
How youthful thou ! How full of all reminding 
Of our sweet youth ! How yaia those memories, 
Joy into Innocence for ever bindiog. 
In one deep thought that guards and purifies; 
Beloved through all the stains of manhood's years— 
If lost, to be resought with careful tears." 



i^*0»^» ■ 



On the leaves of trees ; on the marble 
tablet ; or on the starry Ecliptic may we 
read the Divine autograph of the Creator. 
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•^nutjr'B Seprtrntnt^ 



To ponr the firech. inctnxotion o'er the mindy ^ 

To breathe th' enllTeniiig spirit, to fix 

The generoos pnrpoae, and the noble thought. 



IN A MINUTE; OR, THE LITTLE GIEL THAT WAS ALWAYS TOO LATE. 



LDCY Lathrop was a little girl of | 
mild temper and amiable dispo- 
sition. These qualities secured 
her many friends; but she had one 
fault which caused herself and her 
friends too much trouble. 

"When requested to do anything, 
her almost invariable reply was, ^* in 
a minute ;" but it so happened that 
her minutes were usually more than 
sixty seconds in length. This fault 
threw a shade over all her good qual- 
ities. It was not, it is true, the 
most serious fault of which the little 
girl might be guilty, but it was seri- 
ous enough to occasion much trouble. 

The shortest way, I think, to con- 
vince my young readers of this fault, 
will be to give them a history of the 
troubles which this one bad habit 
brought upon Lucy in a single day. 

She was weeding in the garden, 
one morning, when her mother called 
her t^o breakfast. 

" In a minute, mother," said she, 
as she continued her employment. 

But, when at last she came in, and 
was ready for breakfast, the family 
had been seated at the table some 
time. Her father told her that she 
must wait until they had finished 
their breakfast before she could sit 
down ; for the habit she had of com- 
ing to the table after the rest of the 
family were seated, must be broken 
up. 

Lucy was much mortified about 



this, and one would think it might 
have cured her, at least for that day, 
of the habit of waiting a minute. 
But, bad habits, when firmly fixed, 
are not easily cured. For this rea- 
son, children should be very careful 
not to form such habits. 

When it was school time her 
brother called to her to know if she 
was ready. 

** In a minute," said Lucy. But 
Lucy's brother knew something about 
the usual length of her minutes ; and, 
being somewhat of a punctual boy, he 
did not choose to wait for her. 

After a time, Lucy, too, was ready, 
and started for school. The teacher 
had been much annoyed by the tardi- 
ness of some of his pupils. The 
night beforCi, he was resolved to 
break up this habit, and the next 
morning he should lock the school- 
room door at precisely five minutes 
past nine. If any of them came after 
that time they would be obliged to 
return home again. 

Lucy knew this ; but she thought 
as she always did, that she had time 
enough. When, however, she arrived 
at the school-house, she found the 
door looked, and was obliged to re- 
turn. 

In the afternoon Lucy's mother 
placed her little infant sister in the 
cradle, and left the room, telling Lu- 
cy to sit beside the cradle and watch 
her. 
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«*In a minute,*' said Lucy, who 
•was sitting by the window reading. 
But, before Lucy's minute had ex- 
pired, her little sister dropped her 
rattle-box over the side of the cradle, 
and as she reached after it, the cra- 
dle rocked over. 

The loud cries of the babe, who 
was some hurt, and more frightened, 
soon brought Lucy's mother back 
again. She was much displeased 
when she found how inattentive her 
daughter had been. She told her 
that ^though she was naturally 
kind-hearted and affectionate, yet 
she could never be trusted, because 
she was never ready to do anything 
at the proper time. 

It was a long Summer's day ; and 
after tea some of Lucy's companions 
called for her to take a walk with 
them. Her mother gave her permis- 
sion to go, and the party set off in 
high spirits. 

Their path lay through fields and 
meadows. At length they came to 
a brook. It was so narrow that they 
could almost, but not quite, jump over 
it. They found a board, which they 
laid across, and all passed over but 
Lucy. She was busy plucking some 
beautiful flowers which grew by the 
side of the brook. 

" Come," said one of her compan- 
ions, " we are all waiting for you." 

** In a minute," said Lucy, as she 
sprang from one flower to another. 
They were willing to wait one min- 
ute, and even more ; but she tarried 
so long that their patience was al- 
most exhausted, and another of them 
called out. 

" Come, Lucy, or we shall go on 
and leave you." 

«* Well, I will come in one minute, 
as soon as I can get that flower yon- 
der," said Lucy. 

At last, when she was ready, as 
she came toward the brook, one of 



the party playfully took up the board, 
intending to make her, in turn, wait 
just one minute, and then place it 
back again. 

Lucy was a sprightly, active girl, 
and seeing a large stone in a little 
way from where she stood, she step- 
ped on it, thinking that from there 
she could jump over to the opposite 
side. But she failed in the attempt, 
and fell into the brook. It was very 
shallow, and she was soon out again, 
but she was thoroughly wet and 
covered with mud. 

While the rest of the party con- 
tinued their walk, Lucy was obliged 
to return. As she bent her steps 
toward home, she called to mind all 
the troubles she had brought upon 
herself, during the day, by this habit 
of never being ready to do a thing 
when it should be done. Her friends 
had often reasoned with her about it, 
but she never tried in earnest to 
break herself of it. She now resolv- 
ed to do so without any longer delay. 

If any of my young friends who 
read this story, have formed the same 
habit, I hope they will not wait a 
minute before they begin to to break 
themselves of it. — Arthur^s Home 
Gazette. 



A HAPPY THOUGHT. 

Sous iweet warbler in the London Timas nttera the fol- 
lowing beautiful aentiment. It contains gentle, bat heart- 
naehuig reproof. 

There is a voice within me, 

And it is 80 Bweet a yoioe, 
That its soft lisping wins me, 

Till tears start to mine ejes ; 
Deep from mj sonl it springeth. 

Like hidden melody, 
And evermore it singeth 

This song of songs to me : 
« This world is full of beauty, 

As other worlds above, 
And if we do onr duty. 

It might be full of love." 
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GOING TO SCHOOL. 

BT ABBT ALLIN. 

LiKGERiNo by the ioj roadside, 

See that little band at play ; 
Not one thought haye they of eohool-time— • 

It is mom, to them, all day I 

What although tiieir hands are purple, 

Noses red, and cheeks aglow ; 
little care they for the north-wind — 

Little reck they, for the snow 1 

Listen to their merry voices; 

As they greets in playful war ; 
Such impassioned looks and jestures; 

Prophesy the orator I 

O you busy little truants, 

A-b-c's and all their lore. 
Have no charm to you so charming — 

Half so rich — as one Blide mote ! 



DESCRIPTIONS OF YESSELS.-NO. H. 

BIERCHAKT SQXP, FRI6AT£, AKD ICAIC-OF-WAR. 




MEECHANT SHIP. 



VESSELS employed in transporting 
merchandise from one port to 
another are of all sizes, and known 
by different names. But the largest 
used for such purposes is called the 
"Merchant Ship." All ships have 
three masts, and it is by these that 
they may readily be distinguished 
from other vessels. 

The Merchant ship has three 
masts, and square sails. It has but 



one upper deck, the sides of vrhich 
are usually pierced with openings, or 
port-holes. Through these holes the 
guns, a few of which are carried as 
a means of defense, are fired. What 
are termed "guns" on ships, are 
known as " cannon" on land. 

Within two or three years a great 
change has taken place in the oon- 
struction of this class of vessels. 
Several, intended for the California 
and China trade, have been built 
very sharp forward, giving them as 
little resistance as possible, and to 
carry a great amount of sail. They 
are termed " Clipper ships." 

One of these ships, named the 
"Flying Cloud," sailed from New 
York to San Francisco in eighty- 
seven days. Some ships are two 
hundred days in performing the same 
voyage. Merchant ships are very 
large, and can carry from one to two 
thousand tons of goods. 




Frigates are ships of war which 
carry from twenty-eight to forty-four 
guns. As may be seen in this en- 
graving by the port holes, it has but 
one main deck, on which the guns 
are ranged ; but some are placed on 
the quarter deck. Below the main 
deck is another floor or deck, appro- 
priated to the men and officers. 
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FIRST-BATE MAN-OF-WAB. 



The largest of sailing vessels is 
the First-Rate Man-of-War. This has 
three complete decks above the wa- 
ter-line, one over the other like the 
three stories of a house. These are 
represented in the accompanying en- 
graving by the three tiers of port- 
holes along the side of the ship. 

On the first or upper deck, extend- 
ing on each side of the fore-mast, is 
the forecastle ; next to this, between 
the fore-mast and the main-mast, is 
the gangway; between the main 
and mizzen masts is the quarter- 
deck ; behind this is an elevated part 
called the poop. 

The forecastle is the place for able- 
bodied seamen ; the marines are sta- 
tioned in the poop ; and the quarter- 
deck is a privileged spot for the ojSGi- 
cers. The seamen are those who 
manage the ship; the marines 
are the soldiers, those who do the 
fighting. The first floor below the 
upper, is the main-deck. In the 
fore part of <liis is the sick- ward ; 
next is the cook-room, or galley ; and 
in the after part is a cabin for offi« 
cers. 

Descending below the main-deck 
we arrive next on the middk-deck. 
The fore part of it is a ward-room, or 
general apartment for the officers. 



The fourth floor is the lower deck, 
where the , sailors sleep and eat. 
Here is also a gun-room for inferior 
officers. On all of these decks, can- 
non or large guns are ranged along 
the sides, each having its appropriate 
port-hole. 

Beneath the fourth floor is the 
orlop-deck. This is below the water- 
line. It contains the surgeon's room, 
and the midshipman's mess-room. 
Midshipmen are apprentice officers. 
They are employed to carry the mes- 
sages of the officers; and are also 
required to learn some of the duties 
of the seamen. Under the orlop- 
deck is the hold. This is a kind of 
cellar for stowing away the provis- 
ions, water, powder and balls, and 
the carpenter's, boatswain's, and 
sail-maker's stores, which are kept 
in readiness for repairs. 

A First-Rate Man-of-War is over 
two hundred feet long, from fifty to 
sixty feet high, and carries from one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty 
guns, with about eight hundred and 
fifty men, including all on board. A 
Second-Rate Man-of-War has from 
ninety to one hundred guns, and 
about seven hundred men. TheThird- 
Rate carries from sixty to eighty 
gunsi and about six hundred men. 
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Among such large numbers on a 
single ship, it would seem as if there 
must be much confusion, but every- 
thing is performed with strict order. 
At a tap of the drum there is a sud- 
den rush of the men to their places 
of duty, no matter if it be at mid- 
night, every man must be at his 
place and duty at the right time. 

This class of vessels, you know, are 
used for fighting on the water. A 
sea fight is the most terrible of all. 
How cruel it must be for men to 
stand firing huge balls from those 
monster cannons, at men in another 
ship! We hope the time will soon 
come when there will be no use for 
ships of war. 



THE WEEPING BOT. 

BT Xfig. LTDU BAZTES. 

A BOT with pallid cheek flat down 

Beside his city door, 
And little friends soon gathered round, 
To cheer his heart once more. 
They loved the child, 
That wept and smiled. 

A clond of soiTow Teiled him now. 

His bosom heayed a sigh; 
But soon he calmed his noble brow. 
And wiped his mild black eye ; 
Then said the child, 
In accents mild, 

" I thought of home, my dear old home^ 
Where winds were soft and free ; 
Where eyery bloom and sweet perfame^ 
Were eyer dear to me. 
I loyed that home. 
That quiet home. 

" One heart was there, with me to share 
Bach pleasure and each joy : 
My mother dear! tby smile could cheer, 
E'en now, thy dying boy. 
Would thou wert here. 
If y mother dear. 



"But eyen this would not be bliae^ 

For thou art happier &r, 

In light divine where angels shine, 

Beyond the twinkling star. 

There, too, is joy, 

For thy sick boy. 

" And yet I*d love again to rove. 
O'er those bright sunny hiUs, 
Where violets peep, and woodbines creep, 
And sparkle merry rills. 
Those waters bright^ 
Were my delight 

"Such goodly trees, such ancient tree% 
In that old church-yard grew ; 
The sun's bright ray, and moonbeams played, 
Those pendant branches through. 
There some sweet bird, 
I always heard. 

** One humble mound was in that ground, 
Where sleeps my mother dear ; 
There wild flowers wave around her grave* 
Wet now by no one's tear. 
Far from her bed. 
My tears are shed. 

" Oh I could I rest on thy cold breast, 
When all my pains are o'er ; 
Mingle with thine this dust of mine. 
Mother! I'd ask no more. 
This would be joy. 
To tby poor boy. 

"Sweet mother now come fan my brow. 
With wings of holy love; 
Then let me rest on thy own breast; 
And sing with thee above. 
There, there is room. 
Mother, I come I" 



Commerce — ^the vitality of the 
world : — Sailors — the blood of oom- 
merce; each sailor-boy is a dn^ in 
that blood. If we would elevate and 
purify commerce, and improve the 
great system of human life, let ua 
improve the ciroulating mediunv — 
the blood • 
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THE KANGAROO. 



THIS animal is a native of Austra- 
lia. It was first discovered by 
Captain Cook, during his third 
voyage, in 1770. The most striking 
outward peculiarity of this animal is 
the extreme disproportion of its limbs, 
the fore legs being only about twenty 
inches long, while the hinder ones 
are more than twice that length. 

The fore legs are employed chiefly 
in eating, or in slow pacing. The 
tail is extremely thick at its base, 
and very long and tapering. When 
the animal wishes to proceed quickly, 
it moves by the use of its hind feet 
and tail, making succes^ve leaps of 
from twenty to thirty feet forward, 
and six or eight feet upward. 

Dogs have but a little chance for 
overtaking them where there are any 
obstructions on the ground, as bush* 
es ; but on an open plain, and in a 
long run, the Kangaroo may be over- 
taken by its pursuers. 

The hind feet are furnished with 
four toes, armed with thick and 
strong nails. The fore feet have five 
toes, with very long nails. When 
the dogs get close to a Kangaroo, the 
animal will turn about and show 
fight; adroitly turning round and 
round, so as always to face its ene- 



my, pushing him off with his fore 
paws; or seizing and hugging him 
like a bear. Should water happen 
to be near, the Kangaroo will retreat 
thither, push the dogs under, and 
drown them. 

The color of these animals is a 
dull brown, or brownish grey, lighter 
on the throat and belly. When sit- 
ting up, it is as high as a man ; it 
weighs about one hundred and forty 
pounds. They live together in herds 
of fifty or more, and feed upon herbs 
and plants, which they gather with 
their fore paws, and hold in the man- 
ner of squirrels. 

The head and neck of these ani- 
mals resemble somewhat those of a 
deer. The flesh is said to be very 
good for food, and to taste somewhat 
like venison. The female has a 
pouch, or bag, just below its fore 
legs, in which it carries its young 
until it is nine or ten months old. 
Sometimes the little Kangaroo crawls 
out, but on the least approach of 
danger it hastens back to its place of 
refuge. Often he may be seen peep- 
ing out of the pouch to see if it is 
safe for him to venture out again. 

The Kangaroo is very timid when 
living in a wild state ; but it readily be- 
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comes domesticated, yet it is alway 
rather feared than trusted. If he 
can obtain admission to the dining- 
room at meal time, he will take his 
station behind your chair like a 
waiter, but wishing to be himself 
helped, instead of helping you. And 
should you fail to help him as well 
as yourself, he will give you an ad- 
monitory kick every now and then. 

A modern traveler says this crea- 
ture approaches a stranger, creeping 
and snuffing cautiously, and with 
such an innocently expressive coun- 
tenance, that roguery would never 
be surmised to exist under it. But 
when he thinks he has obtained a 
sufficient introduction, he claps his 
fore paws on your shoulders, as if to 
caress you, and raising himself sud- 
denly upon his tail, administers such 
a push with his hind legs, that the 
chances are he will send you heels 
over head. This is all done in what 
ke seems to consider as facetious play, 
but with a view to examine your 
pockets, and see what cakes you have 
for him. 



THE PALACE AND FURNITUEE OF ICE. 

rr Parley's Magazine for 1835, we 
find the following account of the 

marriage of one of that class of 
persons once known as the King's 
Pool, or Jester. 

**In former times, Kings used to 
have Jesters or Fools^ as they were 
called in courts. They were not 
fools, however, in our American sense 
of the word, for in some instances, 
thpy were wiser than the kings for 
whom they made sport. 

** In the year 1754, the Jester of 
the Emperor of Russia was married 
at St. Petersburg ; and persons from 
neighboring nations were invited to 
join in the marriage procession. 



Among the crowd were seen no less 
than forty different nations. The 
Kamschatdales, on sledges drawn by 
fine dogs; Laplanders, on sledges 
drawn by rein-deer; Buchanans, 
upon camels ; Kalmucks, upon oxen ; 
Circassians, upon noble spirited hors- 
es; East Indians, upon huge and 
heavy elephants; and lastly ap- 
proached the Jester himself, drawn 
by bears. 

*'A very large gallery was built 
for the occasion, where the people of 
each nation were allowed to amuse 
themself in their own way, and to 
have music and dancing ; producing, 
one would think, a curious confusion 
of sounds. Each nation had also a 
dinner prepared and served up in 
their own favorite style. 

" The new married couple, con- 
ducted by the laughable escort we 
have just mentioned, repaired to a 
palace of ice, built on the frozen river 
Neva, where all the ornaments were 
of ice, in perfect order. Not only 
the furniture and chandeliers were 
made of it, but even the cannon ; 
and these iast, though a grand na- 
tional salute was fired with them, did 
not burst. The expense of the Russian 
Emperor, on this occasion, was most 
enormous."'' 



*—<♦»»■» 



DARE AND DO. 

" Dare forsake what you deem wrongs 
Dare to walk in wisdom's way, 
Dare to give where gifts belong; 
Dare God*s precepts to obey. 

"Do what conscience says is rights 
Do what reason says is best, 
Do with willing mind and hearty 
Do your duty and be blest" 



* ^«#>» » 



Despotism may communicate learning, 
but it can not impart vitality. 
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• *' To aid the mind's development, and watch 
The dawn of little thoughts.'' 




NAUGHTY 

THERE are some naughty chil- 
dren in the world. I wish 
there were not so many. They 
are not good playmates, nor kind 
as brothers and sisters. 

Here is a picture of one of this 
kind of children, and also of a 
good little girl. Just look at the 
boy! Who could love such a 
person, or wish him for a play- 
fellow ? 

His kind little sister stands 
near him, crying. Her brother 
is very naughty, and tries to 
tease her in every way that he can. 

She had her playthings all 
placed nicely on the stool, when 
her brother came in and upset 



CHILDREN. 

the stool, threw her playthings 
about the room, and to complete 
her sorrow, he even tore off the 
head of her beautiful doll. 

There he stands, holding the 
doll in one hand, and its head in 
the other ! How ugly he looks ! 

I am sure this boy does not 
love his sister as a good boy 
would. He can not be happy, 
when he teases her so much. 
Look at him again! Do you 
think he is happy ? 

Now who would like to be such 
a naughty boy ? I can not be- 
lieve that any one who sees this 
picture of a naughty boy would 
be willing to be like him. 
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Have you a little sister, or 
brother ? Could you be happy if 
you were haughty toward your 
sister, or brother? I am sure 
you will say no ; and I hope you 
will try to always be kind, then 
you may be happy with each 
other. 

Naughty children are apt to be 
cruel toward animals. Some de- 
light in killing flies, some in teas- 
ing dogs, some in throwing stones 
at frogs in a pond, others in pinch- 
ing the cat's tail, or in throwing 
stones at pigs, cows, and geese. 

Sometimes they quarrel and 
fight with other boys. Those 
who do such cruel things when 
they are children, are very apt 
to grow up bad men. 

There are a great many other 
cruel acts that these naughty 
children do ; but I do not like to 
write about them any better than 
I love to see them. 

I MUST FOT. 

I must not be aogry, 

Nor snatch rudely away 
The playthings from sister 

When we are at play. 

I neyer must quarrel 

"With boys in the street^ 
Kor give them occasion 

Bad words to repeat 

I must not be angry 

When things do not suit, 

Or be peeyish and cry, 
Or sulky and mutQ.—'Seleeted, 



THE LILT OP THE TALLET-. 

Comb my child, and do not spurn 
From a little flower to learn : 
See the lily in its bed, 
Hanging down its modest head. 
While it scarcely can be seen. 
Folded in its leaf of green. 

Yet we love the lily well. 
For its sweet and pleasant smell ; 
And would rather call it ours, 
Than full many gayer flowers. 
Beauteous lilies seem to be 
Emblems of humility. 

Ck)me, my child, and do not spum 
From this little flower to learn. 
Let your temper be as sweety 
As the lily at your feet ; 
Be as gentle, be as mild. 
Be a modest, humble child. 

^s not beauty that we prize ; 
Like a summer flower it dies : 
But humility will lasf^ 
Fair and sweet when beauty's past: 
And the Sayiour from above, 
Views the humble child with love. 

Selected. 

DON'T Kill THE BIRDS. 

Don't kill the birds! — ^the little birds 

That sing about your door. 
Soon as the joyous spring has come^ 

And chilling storms are o'er. 

The little birds I — ^how sweet they sing! 

O I let them joyous live ; 
And do not seek to take the life 

Which you can never give. 

Don't kill the birds! — ^the pretty birds 

That play among the trees ! 
Twould make the earth a cheerless place^ 

Should we dispense with these. 

Don't kill the birds! — ^the happy birds 
That bless the field and grove ; 

So innocent to look upon. 
They claim our warmest love. 

SelecUd, 
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ORIGIN OP Sterling Money.— During the reign 
of Richard I., King of England, or about 1190, 
money, which was coined in the eastern part of 
Germany, became of great demand, on account of 
its purity. The inhabitants of that portion of coun- 
try where this pure coin was made, were called Eas- 
terlings ; hence the name Easterling Money was ap- 
plied to the coin brought from that region. 

Soon afterward some of the Easterlings, who were 
skilled in coining, were sent for to come to London 
and bring the process of coming to a state of perfec- 
tion there. This was accomplished, and the English 
coin took the name of Sterling Mxmey, which it re- 
tains to the present time. 

lLLEoiBn.iTT.— The following anecdotes will illus- 
trate the misfortune of illegible writing, and hint at 
the importance of giving more attention to this sub- 
ject, not only in regard to penmanship, but also in 
the construction of sentences. 

An English gentleman once applied to the East 
India Company to procure an office for a friend of his 
in India. Having succeeded in obtaining the ap- 
pointment, his friend wrote him a letter of thanks, 
alluding to his intention of sending him an equiva- 
lent. The Englishman could make nothing of the 
word equivalent but elephant^ and being pleased with 
the idea of receiving such a noble animal as a pres- 
ent from his friend, he was at the expense of erecting 
a large and expensive building for its accommoda- 
tion. In a few weeks the equivalent came, which 
proved to be not quite so large as an elephant, for it 
was nothing more nor less than a pot of sweetmeats. 

In a letter describing a school, the writer wished 
to say, "We have two school-rooms, one above the 
other, sufficiently large to accommodate three hun- 
dred scholars," but he actually said, "We have 
two school-rooms sufficiently large to accommodate 
three hundred scholars one above the other." What 
rooms ! What a pile ! 

Massachusetts in Olden Time .—In 1627, there 
were but thirty plows in all Massachusetts, and 
the U80 of these agricultural implements was not fa- 
miliar to all the planters. From the annals of Sa- 
lem it appears that in that year it was agreed by the 
town to grant Richard Hutchinson twenty acres of 
land, in addition to his share, on condition "he set 
up plowing." 

1649. Three married women were fined five shil- 
lings each for scolding. 

1653. Jonas Fairbanks was tried for wearing 
great boots, but was acquitted. 



The SotTND of Th, Aspirate may be found in 
the following, sufficiently often to enable even a 
Frenchman to remember it. Thimblerig Thistle- 
twate thievishly thought to thrive through thick and 
thin, by throwing his thimbles about ; but he was 
thwarted, and thwacked, and thumped, and thrashed 
with thirty thousand thistles and thorns, for thiev- 
ishly thinking to thrive through thick and thin, by 
thh)wing his thimbles about. 

Mr. Editor:— Will some of your readers tell me 
how to parse the phrase, "A company of horse and 
foot ^advanced 1" Of what number are the nouns 
Aorse and /oof 1 N. C. 

Why does coke bum without smoke 1 
Because it is the distilled coal remaining in the 
retorts after being freed from all gases and vapors. 
Dr. Amott observes, that " a pound of coke produ- 
ces nearly as much heat as a pound of coal ;" but 
we must remember that a pound of coal gives only 
three-quarters of a pound of coke, although the Ut- 
ter is more bulky than the former. 

Why is a man jumping from a carriage moving 
with great speed, in danger of falling, after his feet 
reach the ground 1 

Because his body has as much foward velocity a» 
if ho had been running with the speed of the car- 
riage, and unless he advance his feet as in running, 
he must as certainly be dashed to the ground, as » 
runner whose feet are suddenly arrested. 

April. — The Romans gave this month the name 
AprHiSy from ajreno, to open, because it was the sea- 
son when things opened. From that came the Eng- 
lish word April. 

April Fool.— Many persons have endeavored to 
find the origin of April Fool, or All Fool's Day ; but 
we do not remember to have heard that any one ever 
fully succeeded. It probably owes its origin to 
the fact that in early times kings, queens and empe- 
rors, were in the habit of employing men for the pur- 
pose of making sport, or diversion for them and their 
guests. To fill this office it re<]Uired ready learning 
and a flow of sparkling wit. Sometimes these per- 
sons were men of extensive knowledge, and under, 
stood several languages. 

In those times the birth-days of great men, and 
also days on which they performed some great ex- 
ploits were afterward observed. The King's Fool, 
or Jester, being a celebrated character, it is quite, 
probable that some particular day was observed on 
his.account, and that this fell on the first day of April 
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From a yery early period this day haa been oonaid- 
ered as one set apart for all kinds of mirthful folly 
and praotioal joking. The onstom of playing off lit- 
tle tricks on this day, whereby ridionle may be fixed 
upon nnsospeoting persons, appears to be uniyersal 
in Europe and America. It is very remarkable that 
the Hindoos practice similar tricks on the 31st of 
March. In England and America, the person on 
whom the trick is imposed, is called an April Fool; 
in Scotland, a Gawk. A favorite jest in England is, 
to send one upon some foolish errand, as to obtain 
the History of Adam's grandfother ; or to ask him 
how the spot of mud came on his face ; and a thou- 
sand similar tricks. 

ENIGMA. 

From B. Durfce and A. K. Tolman, of Mr. Per- 
ry's Family School, Pepperill, Mass. 
I am composed of two phrases, in all 26 letters. 

My 8, 9, 10, is a member of almost every family. 

My 9, 25, 21, is a beverage much used by the sub- 
jects of Victoria. 

My 23, 4, 8, 2, 5, 20, is hard for some to keep. 

My 1, 9, 2, is a very adhesive commodity, 

My 19, 9, 14, 24, 2, is an invaluable liquid. 

My 19, 24, 9, 14, 21, 24, 2, is a subject of much con- 
versation. 

My 20, 21, 8, 17, 6, 4, 2, is heard in the summer, but 
seldom in winter. 

My 21, 15, 13, 4, 22, is a very sweet substance. 

My 18, 7, 2, 6, 3, 10, 22, is what aU should do. 

My 16, 12, 23, 23, 3, 1, 21, is a great man. 

My 11, 17, 16, is used by those who write. 

My 26, 9, 17, is an article much used by the ladies. 

My whole, is what the wisest may well be proud to 



" The cubical contents of a chain" may be ascer- 
tained by placing it in a vessel filled with water, and 
then ascertaining how much water has been displaced 
by it, allowing each gallon of water to contain 282 
cubic inches* 

Answer to the Puzzle. — In several of the an- 
swers sent us to the Puzzle, ia the February number, 
the position of the figures were differently arranged 
from the one given here, yet they were so placed that 
the numbers standing in any four consecutive squares, 
when added, would amount to 74, one ninth of the 
sum of all the numbers. We have selected the form 
here given because of the order in the arrangement of 
the numbers. 
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Answer to the enigma in the Febmary number. — 
^ An attenUre scholar." 

The answers to the enigmas in the last nnmber 
will be given next month. Send them in. No one 
had told us who invented the Multiplication Table, 
when the matter for this month's Museum was writ- 
ten. Have you found out his name 1 



(Rtncxal Jnticlligence* 

Biela's Combt, during its last visit to our Solar 
System in November, 1845, was rent in twain. 
The two pieces were seen both in Europe and 
America. One rrtm larger and brighter than the 
other, and side by side they retired into the distant 
regions of space, in the same path which the unbro- 
ken comet would have pursued ; yet these fragments 
continued to separate gradually from each other as 
they pursued the course of their orbits. The time 
for the re-appearance of this comet will be in July 
of the present year; its return will be looked for 
with great interest among astronomers. Should it 
again visit us, it may reveal some knowledge of the 
physical constitution of these mysterious wander- 
ing bodies. 

Schools. — During the year 1851, there were 
taught in the public schools of the State of New 
York, 726,291 children. The whole amount of mon- 
ey expended for school purposes, including teacher's 
wages and library money, was $1,432,696. Of this 
sum, 11,100,000 is furnished by the state ; $300,000 
of which is from the income of the School Fund, and 
$800,000 is raised annually by a state tax. 

In the City of New York there was expended, 
during the past year for the support of Free Schools, 
the sum of $416,519 84. The whole nnmber of schol- 
ars that attended these city schools was about 100,- 
000, with an average daily attendance of 40,000. 

The State of New Jersey appropriated, during the 
past year, the sum of $250,859 51 for the support of 
common schools. There are 1,612 school districts in 
that state, and lAout 88,810 children that attend 
school. 

Pennsylvania has 9,303 common schools, and 453, 
732 children attending them. The amount of school 
money raised last year, was $914,376 96, 

Leutze's Painting of Wa^ington Crossing the 
Delaware, has been sold for the sum of $10,000. It 
is 20 feet in length by 13 feet in width. When the 
artist had spent four years in painting it, the canvas 
was damaged by fire, and its re-painting occupied 
him nearly two years more. It is one of the most 
popular paintings ever exhibited in this country— 
and one that inspires in the beholder a deep patriot- 
ism and a veneration for him who led our armies tri- 
umphantly through that darkest hour— the midnight 
in the struggle for our country's liberty. 
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QliddofCs Panorama of the Nik is now on exhi- 
bition in New Orleans. Mr. G. recently unrolled a 
Mammy before the people of the Cresoent city, which 
proved to be more satisfactorily successful than the 
one unrolled in Boston some time since. 

The Aztecs are exciting considerable curiosity in 
this city, and are thronged with visitors. We un- 
derstand that they will remain here during the " An- 
niversaries " which take place early in May. This 
wiU afiford an opportunity for the thousands who visit 
the city on that occasion, to see them. 



THE STUDENT AND FLOWER-BASKET 
UNITED. 

THE Flower-Basket, a monthly magazine for 
the young, formerly edited and published by 
the Rev. J. J. Buchanan, at Pittsburg, Pa. is 
now merged into The Student. There will be no 
change in The Student, from this union, but accord- 
ing to an arrangement between the publishers of the 
two works, those whose term of subscription for The 
Flower-Basket has not expired, will receive The Stu- 
dent in the pbuse of that work. The following notice 
of explanation, by Rev. J. J. Buchanan, is addressed 

TO THE PATRONS OF THE FLOWER-BASKET. 

" Owing to a want of proper encouragement, and 
a decline of health, I am compelled to suspend the 
publication of The Flower- Basket ; and that those 
who have not received their full proportion of num- 
bers may be supplied with a work as good, if not su- 
perior, I have made arrangements with the gentle- 
.manly proprietors of" The Student" to supply the 
numbers still due you. 

•* I feel confident that this arrangement will give 
more satisfaction than had I refunded the fraction 
due in money. I also trust that those who ordered 
The Flower-Basket, wish to become permanent 
subscribers to a well-conducted magazine for the 
young ; and I am convinced, by my own knowledge 
of the various publications before the public, that 
The Student has no superior. I therefore recom- 
mend it most cheerfhlly and earnestly to my friends 
and patrons." J. J. Buchanan. 

Pitttburg, Pa., Feb, 19, 1852. 

"With the present number expires the term of sub- 
scription for The Fower-Basket, with some, and to 
such the Student will not be continued unless the 
subscription is renewed. However, we hope our 
parting will not take place so soon ; our acquaint- 
ance has hardly been of long enough duration for us 
to know how well we might like each other. For our 
part we should be pleased to have it continue. If 
you wish to take any magazine, you already have 
your old friend's— Mr. Buchanan's— views on the sub- 



ject, and we doubt not but you will be glad to possess 
the counsel of one so well qualified to judge concern- 
ing this matter. 

This is also the close of the F(ywrth Volume of The 
Student, and with this number expires the term of 
subscription for some of our patrons. We trust, how- 
ever, that you will not only renew your own subscrip- 
tion for the new volume commencing in May, but get 
some of your friends to take the work also. 

The present widely extended circulation of The 
Student is a flattering testimonial of the favor with 
which it is received as a valuable family periodical, 
and of its increasing popularity among the friends of 
education and improvement. During the pa«t year 
many words of commendation and approval have 
been sent us from both young and old. These have 
encouraged and stimulated us in our labors to place 
before our readers each month something better than 
the last. How well we have succeeded in our aim 
you shall be our judges. If you have been interested 
and instructed by the perusal of these pages during 
the past year, we hope you will find them what we 
shall endeavor to make them, still more useful and 
interesting during the coming year. 

LITEBARY NOTICES. 



Ha5D-Book of Thb XJainruL Arts ; Including Agriculture, 
Architecture, Domestic Economy, Engineering, Ma- 
chinery, Manufactures, Mining, Photogenic and Tele- 
graphic Art: Being an exposition of their principles 
and practice, and a Compend of American and European 
invention. By T. Antisell, M. D. Ii2mn; 692 pages. 
Published by George P. Putnam, New York. Price $2. 

No one can fully appreciate the value of this book till 
he has had occasion to use it as a work of reference ; then 
he best discovers its explicitness and comprehensiveness in 
that which pertains to the Useful Arts, both in describing 
substances found in nature, and the productions of man, as 
well as in defining terms employed in relation to them. 
If he wishes a description of Minerals, of Metals, of Sandal 
Wood, of Gutta Percha, the Telegraph, the manufacture of 
Porcelain, of Gun Cotton, Glass, or of the process of Print- 
ing, Book Binding, Lithography, Calico Printing, and in- 
deed if one desires to know anything included under the 
name of Useful Arts, he may find his wishes complied with* 
and desires satisfied, by reference to this work. It is am- 
ply illustrated with engravings, and is one of that class of 
books, which, like the dictionary, when its value is known > 
one can not afford to do without. It should be placed in 
every family, school, and public library. 

HkaBTS avu Hoxbs; or, Social Distinction. A Story. 
By Mrs. Ellis, Author of ''Women of England," etc. 
Octavo ; In two parts in one volume, 348, and 306 pages. 
Published byD. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway, New 
York. Bound in paper, Price $i ; in cloth, $1 50. 

Among the living female authors of England there is 
none more widely or more favorably known than Mrs. El- 
lis. Her writings aure characterized by a depth of feeling, 
a zeal for the right, and possess a high and lofty sentiment 
of morality. This work is justly esteemed as one of the 
best productions of that writer. While it interests th* 
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reader it urges lessons of great psaotioal importanoe. The 
volume contains some beaatifnl illustrations. 

HDRi 10 Emplotcbs: or. a Plea for Apprentioes and 
Clerks. Bj Joseph P. Thompson, Pastor of the Broad- 
var Tabernacle Chnrch. 18mo : 12S pages. Published 
bj M. W. Bodd, New York. 

The substance of this Tolnme iras originally delivered in 
the form of tvro Sabbath evening lectures, at the Broad- 
vray Tabernacle. We are glad to see its appearance in the 
present form, and hope it may be eztensively read bj emr 
ployers, and thus become vridely useful by arousing atten- 
tion to the irelfare of young men in great cities. 

CmuxBBr, their Hydropathic Management in Health and 
Disease. A descriptive and practical work, designed as 
a guide for families and physicians. By Joel Shew, 
M. D. ; 12mo ; 432 pa^es. Price $1. Published by 
Fowlers and Wells. 1^52. 

Every parent who is interested in Hydropathy, will hail 
the appearance of this book with joy. A more sensible 
work OB this subject, and one better adapted to the wants 
of the people, has never come under our observation. Even 
those who are not yet persuaded of the benefits of using 
water, will find mach in this treatise of great value in re- 
gard to the healthful training oOchildren. 

Chjaactbrs ih thb Gospels, illustrating phases of charac- 
ter at the present day. By Rev. E. H. Chapin. ]2mo ; 
163 pages. Published by J. ti, Redfieid, Clinton UaU, 
New York. 1852. 

This volume comprises a series of discourses upon per- 
sonages in tiie Gospel, each representing some phase of 
human character as exhibited at the present day. The 
author has chosen John the Baptist, as a type of the 
Reformer; Herod, to represent the Sensualist; Thomas, 
the Skeptic ; Pilot, the Man of the World ; Nioodemus, 
the Seeker after Religion ; and concludes eloquently with 
the Sisters of Bethany. The characters of these persona- 
ges are portrayed with that eloquence for which the author 
is so well known. 

Tbb Ohio .TouBHiLor Edugatioit, is a new educational 
jeurnal published monthly under the auspices of " The 
Ohio Slate Teachers' Association," and edited by ;A. D 
Lord of Columbus; H. H. Barney, Cincinnati: J. C. 
Zaehos, Day ton ; M. F. Cowdery, Sandusky ; I W. An- 
drews, Marietta ; and Andrew Freese, Cleveland. Terms 
$1 00 per year, in advance. Address Lorin Andrews, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

We cordially welcome to our table this new candidate for 
the patronage of the friends of education, and hope it may 
enjoy that prosperity which its cause and character de- 
serves. AnS. judging from what we have witnessed and 
heard of the public spirit and warm-hearted zeal of the 
Ohio Teachers, we expect this journal to stand among the 
best and foremost in advancing the interests of common 
school education. 

Tam Ssasohb, A Juvenile Cantata in Four Parts— Spring, 



Summer, Autumn, and Wiliter. Bj William B. jorau- 

bury. Published by Newman & Ivison, 109 Broadway, 

NeiYork. 

Mr. Bradbury has here taken a novel and interesting step 
in juvenile music, and produced a Children's Oratorio of 
the Seasons. His extensive experience in teaching the 
young has eminently qualified him for such aii under- 
taking, and this new work will be found more than ordina- 
rily interesting. It is composed of melodies new and old, 
but all of a popular style, and adapted to the musical ca- 
pacities of children. In Part II. — Summer, which is now 
before ua* are songi^ eh«mses, solos, and rounds, in which 



both words mad musie remind us of the sunmier months. 
It portrays the summer mom, the farmer's labors, lh« 
hunter's sports, the sparkling rills, the forest ehadet, the 
lovely flnwen, the eongs of birds, the thunder storm, fourth 
ef July celebration, street mnsio in cities, and the warb- 
ling breezes, and pleasures of ''home, sweet home." 
Each season will furnish an evening's entertainment* 
similar to Flora's Festival, so that when completed, the 
whole oratorio will require Ibnr evenings to perform it. 

Thb Mblodu, a collection of popular songs, designed for 
Schools, Social Parties, Teachers' Institutes, Excursions, 
and the various other occasions for which music is desira- 
ble. By Truman H. Bowen, Professor of Vocal Music in 
the New York State Normal School. Published by Gray, 
Sprague, k Co., 51 State Street, Albany, N. Y. This 
work is in quarto form, and consists of two parts, each con- 
taining from twelve to fourteen pieces of music. Prioe, 
10 cents a part. 

A new edition of LovelPs Young Speaker^ has recently 
been published by Purrie k Peck, New Haven, Conn. It 
is designed to furnish exeroiaes in both reading and speak- 
ing, for pupils between the ages of six and fourteen ; and 
comprises excellent selections in prose, poetry, and dia- 
logue. It is illustrated with a variety of figures, showing 
the proper position and gestures of the speaker. It is no 
slight recommendation of this work that, since the first 
edition was iasned, over 30,000 odpies have been sold. ISmo ; 
300 pages. 

Tallis's Sobiptubb Nattjxal Hbiobt ior Younx. — 
Parts 7, 8, 9 and 10 ef this interesting work are before ua. 
Bach part contains 33 pages, (square 12mo.) and 16 beau- 
tiful colored engravings. Prioe 25 cents a part. When 
completed, it will give a condensed description of every 
bird, beast, fish, reptile, tree, and flower mentioned in the 
Bible. It is a very useful work for every reader of the 
Bible, and every admirer of the works of nature. Publish- 
ed by John Tallis k Co., 40 John street. New York. 

Thk CoBXenuN Diadbh, and Family Keepsake for March, 
contains an excellent steel engraved portrait of the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecber, with a very interesting biography 
by Nelson Sizer. This nugazine is edited and published by 
Z. P. Hatch, 143 Nassau street, New York. Terms |1 a 
year, 12 1-2 cents a number. 

Tub iRnuNATiOBAL, Hdrper% and the Kniekerbocker 
for March, are unusually interesting. 

Thb Musioal Wobld, and Journal of Fine Arts^ is pub- 
lished on the 1st and 15th of each month, by Outbr Dybr, 
No. 257 Broadway New York. Each number has 24 quar- 
to pages, three or four of which contain original music. 
Terms $1 50 per annum, in advance. Those who would 
know what is transpiring amone musicians, and in the 
world of Music and Fine Arts, will find this an interestini; 
and spirited journal. 

Tbb Foubth Rbaokvo-Book of the Student's Series, by 
J. S. Denman, has just been published. The exercises on 
articulation are novel features. For neatness in typocra- 

f>hy and printin^^, for usefulness and appropriateness of se- 
ections, and for its adaptation to reading classes in schools, 
we know of no book superior. Published by Pratt, Wood- 
ford k Co., No. 4 Cortlandt street, New York. 

Wabedigtoii's Old Mahsiob at No. 1, Franklin Square, 
New York, is now amart of music, and occupied by Messrs. 
Firth, Pond, k Co , probably the oldest and most exten- 
sive firm of music publishers in America. Among their 
new music we have *^ The (Birdling," a pleasing song ; 
'* Give Me Old Music," with words that awaken interesting 
memories ; " I'm going for a Soldier, Jenny ;" "'' I'm ofif for 
Baltimore;" » Oriental Waltz:" ''Signal March;" and 
•^National Oorlitza." 
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